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SPEECHES. 


REMARKS 

On  the  Letter  of  General  Jackson,  made  in  the  Sen* 
ate,  while  the  Bill  to  limit  the  sales  of  the  Public 
Lands  was  under  discussion,  July  9th,  1837. 


Mb.  Calhoun  said : — I  liavo  receivedj  within  the  last 
forty-eight  hours,  a  commuDicatiou  from  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate, connected  with  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  of  such 
a  nature,  that  duty  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  this  body,  renders 
it  necessary  that  I  should  lay  it  before  the  Senate. 

[Hero  Mr.  C.  sent  to  the  Secretary  the  letter,  -which  was  read  oa 
follows :] 

**  Wasuikoto.s,  Fobnary  tth,  1S87. 

"Sib: — In  the  Globe  of  the  Cth  inst.  I  find  the  report  of  a  speech 
xnAde  by  you  on  the  4th,  upon  the  Land  Bill,  which  contains  tho  followiug 
pMttge«,Tix.: 

"'Was  it  not  notorioa«i  that  the  President  of  tho  United  States  htm- 
selfhtid  been  connected  with  the  purchase  of  the  public  lands?  Ye-s,  the 
•^experiment"  (Mr.  Calhoun  deIighlc<J  in  (he  word)  was  tho  cauMj  of 
speculation  in  public  landa ;  and  if  this  bill  should  not  bu  px^sed,  s[>ocuIa- 
tkma  could  not  go  on.  and  the  price  of  tlic  ptililic  lands  must  consequently 
be  reduced.  lie  contended  that  ever)-  man  could  not  but  .'^.'e  that  it  would 
be  utter  ruin  to  those  wlio  had  borrowed  money,  to  j-peculate  in  lands,  if 
the  system  was  not  to  go  on.'  In  a  former  pnrt  of  your  speech,  ns  re- 
ported, you  say:  'The  speculation  which  a  particular  state  of  things  liad 
TOL.  m. — 1 
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given  rise  to,  had  Itccn  produfcfl  by  tliosc  in  ponrcr.  They  had  profited 
by  that  state  of  things ;  and  should  this  bill  be  passed,  it  wouW  only  con- 
summate tlioir  wishes,'  Ac,  ic,  Ac. 

"Knotting;  the  liabihtics  of  reporters  to  err  in  taking  down  anfll 
\mting  out  the  speeches  of  members  of  Congress.  I  havo  made  inquiry  in 
relation  to  the  accuracy  of  this  report,  and  have  been  furnished  with  cer- 
tificates of  gentlemen  who  heard  you,  affirming  that  it  is  subsUntioIIy 
corroct. 

"You  cannot  but  be  aware,  sir,  that  the  impuiattcns  which  your  lan- 
gaago  convcyH  are  calculated,  if  believed,  to  destroy  my  character  as  a 
man,  and  that  the  cliarge  is  one  which,  if  true,  ought  to  produce  my  im- 
iwachment  and  punishment  as  a  public  offlocr.  If  I  caused  the  removal  of 
Iho  deposits  for  the  base  puqwse  of  enriching  myself  or  my  friends  by  any 
of  the  results  wluch  might  grow  out  of  that  measure,  Uierc  is  no  lenn  of 
reproach  which  1  do  not  deserve,  and  no  punishment  known  to  the  lawK 
which  ought  not  to  bo  intiictetl  ujwn  me.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  whole 
imputation,  both  as  to  motive  and  fact,  be  a  fabrication  and  a  calumny, 
the  pmiishment  which  Iwlongs  to  me,  if  pruilty,  is  too  mild  for  him  who 
wilfully  makes  it. 

"  1  am  aware,  sir,  of  the  constitutional  privilege  under  which  this  impu- 
Cation  is  cast  forth,  and  the  immunity  which  it  secures.  That  privilege  it 
is  in  no  degree  my  purpose  to  violate,  however  gross  and  wicked  may  have 
been  the  abuse  of  it.  But  I  exercise  only  the  common  right  of  every  citi- 
xeu,  when  I  infonn  you,  that  the  imputations  you  have  cost  upon  me  are 
faUc  in  every  particular,  not  having  for  the  last  ten  years  purchased  any 
public  land,  or  b.id  any  interest  in  such  purchase.  Tlie  whole  cliarge,  un- 
less explained,  must  bo  considered  the  offspring  of  a  morbid  imagination, 
or  of  sleepless  malice. 

"I  ask  you,  sir,  as  an  act  due  to  justice,  honor,  and  truth,  to  retract 
this  charge  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  as  public  &  manner  as  it  has 
been  uttered — it  being  the  most  appropriate  mode  by  wliich  yon  can  re- 
pair the  injury  which  might  otherwise  How  from  it, 

"  But  in  liie  event  that  you  fail  to  do  so,  I  then  demand  that  you 
place  your  charge  before  the  IIouso  of  Representatives,  that  they  may 
institute  the  necessary  proceeding  to  a.scertain  the  truth  or  fal.^'hood  of 
your  imputation,  with  a  view  to  Kuch  further  mciujures  as  justice  may 
require. 

"If  3'ou  will  neither  do  justice  yourself,  nor  place  the  matter  in  a 
positk>n  where  juslKO  may  be  done  me  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  only  remedy  left  roe^  and  be- 
fore 1  leave  the  city,  give  publicity  to  this  letter,  by  which  3'ou  will  stand 
stigmatized  as  one  who,  protected  by  his  constitutional  privilege,  is  ready 
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to  Stab  the  reputatioQ  of  others,  without  tho  magnanimity  to  do  tliem 
Jastice,  or  tlic  honor  to  pUcc  them  in  a  Hituation  to  receive  it  from 
others. 

"Yoare,  Ac, 

•'ANDREW  JACKSON. 
"The  Hon.  J.  C.  Cai.houv,  VmiM  Sutca  Senate 

"  P.  S.  I  hcrevrilh  inclose  you  the  copies  of  two  notes,  Terifying  the 

correctness  of  the  report  of  your  speech  in  the  Globe  of  tho  Cth  inst. 

"A   J 
•*FabniBr7  Tth,  ISST." 

(No.  1.) 

*•  WAfliaaQTOx  CiTT,  fehmtrj  i,  1681. 

"At  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  hereby  certify 
that  I  was  present  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
Saturday,  the  4th  instant,  during  a  discussion  upon  the  Land  Bill  and 
heard  some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Calhoun  upon  that  subject,  in  which 
the  Preadent  was  chained  with  being  a  speculator  in  public  lands. 

^  On  coming  out  of  the  Capitol  the  subject  was  mentioned  to  mc  by  a 
friend  of  the  President's.  And  my  recollection  of  the  words  used  accorded 
with  what  he  understood  bad  been  sud,  and  which  is  substantially  the 
nine  as  reported  in  the  Globe  of  the  Cth  instant. 

"(Signed)  Aariiua  Campbell." 

(No.  2.) 

**  WAunxoToir*  Fabnury  T,  ISST. 
"Sm:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  me  whether  5Ir,  Calhoun,  in  his  re- 
marks on  tlie  Land  Bill,  on  Saturday  Itu^t,  used  the  words  attributed  to 
him  by  me  in  the  report,  which  appeared  in  tho  Qlobe  of  yesterday,  viz. : 
'Was  it  not  notorious  that  tlio  President  of  the  United  States  himself  had 
been  connected  with  the  piuxliaso  of  public  lands  ?  *    I  would  state  tliat  I 
hare  referred  to  my  short-hand  not^s,  and  find  that  such  wa.s  tho  lan- 
guage he  used  according  to  tho  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
'*  Yours,  very  respectfully, 
''(Signed)  W.E.  Drake." 

**  I  certify,  that  No.  1  and  No.  2  arc  tnic  copies  of  the  originals, 

"Test:  A,  Jackson,  Jb." 

I  do  not  intendj  said  lilr.  C,  in  wliat  I  propose  to  say, 
to  comment  on  the  character  or  the  language  of  this  extra- 
ordinary letter.  It  has  excited  in  my  bosom  but  one  feeling, 
that  of  pity  for  tho  weakness  of  its  author,  contempt  for  his 
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menace,  and  humiliation  that  one  occupying  the  office  which 
ho  doeSj  should  place  himself  in  a  situation  so  unworthy  of 
hifl  exalted  station.  Nor  do  I  intend  to  invoke  the  interpoei- 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  protect  the  privilege  attached  to  a 
Senator  from  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  this  confederacy, 
which  has  been  outraged  in  my  person.  I  seek  no  aid  to 
defend  my  own  privileges  ;  and,  so  far  from  being  intimi- 
datedy  I  shall  Ikj  emboldened  to  express  myself  with  greater 
freedom,  if  possible,  to  denounce  the  corruption  of  the  ad- 
ministration, or  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  consequence  of  this  attempt  to  restrain  the  free 
exercise  of  the  right  of  expressing  my  opinions  upon  all  sub- 
jects concerning  the  public  interests,  secured  to  mo  by  the 
constitution.  I  leave  the  Senate  to  determine  what  mea- 
sures the  presen'ation  of  their  own  pri^-ilegos  demands. 

Much  less  do  1  intend  to  comply  with  the  request,  or 
demand,  made  of  me  ;  demand  has  no  place  between  equals, 
and  I  liuld  myself  Avithin  my  constitutional  privUegc,  at  k-ast 
equal  to  the  Chief  MagiHtrute  himself.  I,  as  legislator,  have 
a  right  to  investigate  and  pronounce  upon  his  conduct,  and 
condemn  his  acts  freely,  whenever  I  consider  them  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  laws  and  of  the  constitution,  I,  as  a  Senator, 
may  judge  htm;  he  can  never  judge  me. 

My  object  is  to  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  reiterate 
what  I  said,  as  broadly  and  fully  as  I  uttered  them  on  a 
former  occasion,  here  in  my  place,  where  alone  I  am  respon- 
sible, and  where  the  friends  of  the  President  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  correct  my  statement,  if  erroneous,  or  to  re- 
fute iny  conclusions,  if  not  fairly  druftTi.  1  spoke  without 
notes,  and  it  nuiy  be  that  I  may  emit  something  which  I 
said  on  the  former  occasion  that  may  be  deemed  material,  or 
express  myself  less  fully  and  strongly  than  I  then  did.  If  so, 
1  rt'ill  thank  any  Senator  to  remind  me,  so  ihiit  my  state- 
ment now  may  be  as  strong  and  as  full  as  then. 

If  my  memor)'  sen'cs  me,  I  opened  my  ix?marks,  when  I 
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epoke  formerly,  by  Btating  that  so  many  and  so  subtle  were 
the  devices  by  which  those  who  were  in  power  could,  ia  these 
timeSy  fleece  the  poojile,  without  their  knowing  it,  that  it  was 
ahnost  enough  to  make  a  lover  of  his  country  despair  of  its 
liberty.  I  then  stated  that  I  knew  of  no  meaHure  which 
could  better  illufitratc  the  truth  of  this  remaikj  thau  the  one 
now  before  us.  Its  professed  object  is  to  restrict  the  sales 
of  public  land,  in  order,  as  i8  avowed,  to  prevent  speculation  ; 
and,  by  consequence,  the  accumulation  of  a  suqjlus  revenue 
in  the  treasury.  The  measure  is  understood  to  be  an  ad- 
ministration measure.  I  then  stated  that,  so  far  from  pre- 
venting speculation,  it  would,  in  fact,  but  consummate  the 
greatest  speculation  which  this  country  has  ever  witnessed — 
a  speculation  originating  in  a  state  of  things  of  which  those 
in  power  were  the  authors  ;  by  which  they  had  profited  ;  and 
which  this  measure,  should  it  become  a  law,  would  but  com- 
plete. I  then  asked  what  had  caused  such  an  extraordinary 
demand  for  public  land,  that  the  sales  should  have  more  than 
quintupled  "within  the  last  three  years  ? — and  said  that,  to 
answer  this  question,  we  must  look  to  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency. That  it  was  o^^'ing  to  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
bank  paper,  which  had  filled  to  repletion  all  the  channels  of 
circulation.  The  Secretary  had  estimated  this  increase, 
within  that  period,  fiom  six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  indi- 
vidual, to  ten  dollars.  I  believed  the  increase  to  bo  much 
greater — the  effects  of  which  have  been  to  double  the  price 
of  every  article,  which  had  not  been  kept  down  by  some  par- 
ticular cause.  In  the  mean  time  the  price  of  public  lauds 
had  remained  unaltered,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
the  acre  ;  and  the  natund  consequence  was,  that  this  exces- 
aive  currency  overflowed  upon  the  public  land,  and  had 
caused  those  extmonlinar}'  speculations  wldch  it  was  the 
professed  object  of  this  bill  to  prevent. 

I  then  asked  what  had  caused  this  inundation  of  paper? 
The  answer  was,  the  ''experiment"  (I  love  to  remind  the 
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gentleman  of  the  word — )  which  had  removed  the  only  restric* 
tions  that  existed  against  the  issue  of  bank  paper.  The  con- 
seipience  was  predicted  at  the  time;  it  was  foretold  that 
bauks  would  multiply  almost  without  number,  and  pour  forth 
their  issues  without  restriction  or  limitation.  These  predic- 
tions were,  at  the  time,  unheeded  ;  their  truth  now  begins  to 
be  realized. 

The  experiment  commenced  by  a  transfer  of  the  pul>lic 
funds  from  where  they  were  jtlaced  by  law,  and  wIkto  they 
were  under  its  safeguard  and  protection,  to  banks  which  were 
under  the  sole  and  unlimited  control  of  the  Executive.  The 
efifect  was  a  vast  increase  of  Executive  patronage,  and  the 
opening  a  field  of  speculation,  in  describing  wluch,  in  antici- 
pation, I  pronounced  it  to  Ijc  so  am[>le,  that  Rt^thsuhild  him- 
self might  envy  the  opportunity  which  it  aflurded.  SiK-h  it 
has  proved  to  be. 

The  administration  has  profited  by  tlus  vast  i>atronago, 
and  the  prejudice  wliich  it  has  excited  against  the  hmik,  as 
the  means  of  sustaining  iteclf  in  power.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  the  remarks,  in  illustration  of  this.  The  truth 
of  the  statement  is  known  to  all  the  Senators,  who  have  daily 
witnessed  the  i>arty  topics  which  have  been  drawn  fi-om  this 
fruitful  source.  I  then  remarked  that,  if  rumor  were  to  be 
trusted,  it  was  not  only  in  a  political  point  of  view  that  those 
in  power  had  profited  by  the  vast  means  put  in  tJie  hands 
of  the  Executive  by  the  rxperiment., — they  hial  profiteil  in  a 
pecuniary,  as  well  as  in  a  political  point  of  view.  It  ha.s 
been  frcipiently  stated,  aud  not  contradicted,  that  many,  in 
high  places,  are  among  the  speculators  in  the  public  lands  ; 
and  that  even  an  individual  connected  with  the  President 
himself,  one  of  his  nephew.ii,  was  an  extensive  adventurer  in 
this  field  of  speculation.  I  did  not  name  him,  but  1  now 
feel  myself  called  upon  to  do  so.     I  mean  Mr.  McLemoi-e. 

Having  established  these  points,  I  next  undertook  to 
iliow  that  this  bill  would  consummate  those  speculations, 
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and  establish  the  jxjlitical  ascendency  which  the  experiment 
had  given  to  the  Admiulstration.  In  ])mof  of  the  former,  1 
availed  myself  of  the  declaration  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  LaudK,  who  had  stated  that  tlie  speculators 
liod  already  purchased  and  held  a  vast  amount  of  public 
land — not  less,  as  I  imderstood  liirn,  than  twenty-fivo  or 
thirty  millions  of  acres  ;  and  tliat  if  tliis  bill  did  not  jxiss. 
the  scenes  of  the  last  two  years  would  be  repeated  in  this 
and  the  coming  year.  I  then  undertook  to  show,  fmm  tlie 
statement  of  the  Chairman  himstdf,  that  these  speculations 
would  prove  niinous  without  the  aid  of  this  bill.  He  had 
stated  that  the  annual  demand  for  public  laud,  resulting 
from  our  increased  }>o])ulation,  could  not  exceed  ^vo  millions 
of  acivs. 

Now,  afismniug  that  the  quantity  on  baud  is  thirty  mil- 
lions of  acres,  there  would  be  six  years'  supply  iu  the  hands 
of  8i)eculators,  even  if  the  land-offices  of  the  United  States 
be  closed ;  and,  if  the  bill  did  not  jiass,  according  to  his 
showing,  it  would  take  d(»ublo  or  treble  the  time  to  dis- 
pose of  the  lands,  which,  in  that  case,  will  be  iu  the  hands 
of  speculators.  All  must  sec  the  certain  ruin,  in  that  event, 
of  those  who  have  borrowed  money  to  speculate  in  laud  ; 
jMirticularly  if  the  sales  of  public  land  should  be  free  and 
open  to  every  one,  as  it  now  is,  to  purchase  to  the  extent  of 
his  means.  I  next  showed  that  the  contest  was  between  the 
Government,  as  a  dealer  in  public  land,  and  the  speculators ; 
that  they  held  in  market  at  least  an  equal  quantity  iu  value 
to  that  which  the  Government  now  has  offered  for  sale,  and 
that  every  restriction  imposed  ui»ou  the  sales  of  Government 
land,  must,  of  necessity,  iucretvso  the  advantages  of  its  rival 
dealers. 

I  then  showed  that  very  onerous  and  oppressive  restric- 
tions, of  an  odious  character,  upon  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  would  be  imposed,  if  the  bill  should  pass.  No  one 
thereafter  could  purchase  land  of  the  Government  without 
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license — a  licensej  in  my  opinion,  as  offensive  and  oiliout 
as  would  Ik?  a  liccn^  on  the  press.  To  obtain  this  license, 
the  oath  of  the  applicant  was  required  ;  and  then  it  could 
only  be  obtained  on  piiyinent  of  ont:  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  jmr  acre,  lor  wliich  the  citizen  may  now  receive  a  grant 
in  fee  simple.  Afler  Le  had  made  liis  purchase,  under  au- 
thority of  his  license,  the  jmrchuser  had  to  comply  with  the 
Condition  of  settlement  and  ciiltiviUion,  and  must,  within 
the  period  of  five  years,  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
register  and  receiver,  who  are  made  high  judicial  officers,  a 
compliance  with  these  conditions,  before  he  could  receive  his 
title  ;  and  if  he  faQed  to  comply,  by  accident  or  otherwise, 
he  forfeited  both  his  money  and  the  land.  I  stated  that  this 
was  a  virtual  increase  ^)f  tlie  price  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
actual  settler  ;  so  mucli  so,  tliat  any  sober-minded  man 
would  prefer  to  give  tlie  speculators  two  dollars  per  acre  for 
land  of  the  same  quality,  to  giving  the  Government  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  for  a  license,  with  these  oppres- 
sive conditions. 

Having  established  this  point,  1  then  imdcrtook  to  show, 
that  it  would  increase  viLstly  the  power  of  the  Grovemmcnt 
in  the  new  States,  if  tliey  chose  to  exercise  this  patnmuge 
for  political  purposes.  That  they  would  so  use  it,  we  had 
ample  proof  in  the  past  conduct  of  the  administration,  and 
in  the  princij^Ija  wliicli  hud  been  openly  avowed  by  its 
friends.  A  former  Senator  from  New -York,  high  in  the 
confidence  of  the  party,  and  now  Chief  Magistrate  of  that 
State,  had  openly  avowed,  in  his  place  on  this  floor,  that  to 
the  victor  belong  the  spoils,  for  which  lie  was  i*eprimanded, 
at  the  time,  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Web- 
ster), in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  distinguished  talents.  As- 
suming, then,  that  the  power  would  bo  exercised  with  a  view 
\o  political  infiuence,  I  showed  that  it  would  placo  a  vast 
number  of  the  citizens  of  the  new  States,  probably  not  less 
than  one   hundred  thousand,  in  a  condition   of  complcto 
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dependence  on  the  receivers,  and  of  vassalage  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

These  are  the  scDtiments  which  I  delivered  on  a  ibrmer 
occasion^  and  wlvich  I  now  reiterate  to  the  full  extent — 
omitting  nothing  that  is  material,  as  far  as  connected  with 
the  letter  of  the  President ;  and,  for  the  delivery  of  which, 
my  privileges  as  a  Senator,  and  those  of  this  body,  have  been 
so  grossly  outraged. 

[Mr.  Grundy  and  Mr.  Walker  rose  and  stated  that  they  had  been 
ftttcntiro  listeners  during  tlie  debate  alluded  to  iu  Uid  Pruttident's  letter, 
and  corroboratc>d  tho  correctness  of  Mr.  Calhoun^a  stat«meut  of  what 
fae  had  said  on  that  occasion.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  said  that  he  was  gratified  at  what  had 
been  said,  and  that  all  might  now  see,  from  their  statement, 
and  the  acquiescence  of  others,  what  little  cause  the  Presi- 
dent had  for  the  outnigc  upon  his  privilege,  and  that  of  the 
Senate,  and  for  applying  language  to  him  wliich  is  never 
used  in  intercourse  between  gentlemen,  and  better  suited  to 
the  purlieus  of  Billingsgate  than  to  the  mansion  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate. 


EEMARKS 

►n  the  Correspondence  of  our  Grovernment  with  that 
of  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  Case  of  the 
brigs  Comet,  Emporium,  and  Enterprise,  made  in 
the  Senate,  February  14th,  1837. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  it  would  be  remembered  that,  on  his 
motion,  a  resolution  was  adopted  sonic  time  since,  requesting 
the  President  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  the  oorreepond- 
once  between  this  Government  and  that  of  Great  Britain, 
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in  relation  to  the  case  of  the  brigs  Emporium  and  Enter- 
prise. He  held  iu  liia  hand  the  Message  of  the  President  in 
answer  to  the  resohition,  from  which  he  found  there  was 
another  case  (that  of  the  Comet),  of  a  similar  character,  of 
which  he  was  not  aware  when  he  made  his  motion,  and 
whicli  occurred  as  far  back  aa  1832.  He  had  read  with  care 
the  correspondence  ;  but,  he  must  say,  with  very  little  satis- 
faction. It  was  all  on  one  side.  Our  Executive  hns  been 
knocking — no,  that  is  too  strong  a  term — tapping  gently  at 
the  door  of  the  British  Secrctary,  to  obtain  justice,  for  these 
l^ye  years,  without  receiving  an  answer — and  tliis,  in  the 
plainest  case  imaginable.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  cen- 
sure those  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  correspondence 
on  our  part.  Tliey  liad  written  cnougli,  and  more  than 
enough  ;  but  truth  compelled  him  to  say,  the  t«uo  was  not 
high  enough — considering  the  injustice  to  our  citizens,  and 
the  outrage  on  the  fliig  and  honor  of  the  Union,  His  re- 
marks were  intended  to  apply  more  especially  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  correspondence — after  the  long  delay  without  an 
answer  from  the  British  Government.  At  first,  iu  so  plain 
a  case,  little  more  could  have  been  tliought  necessary  than 
a  plain  statement  of  the  facts — wliich  was  given  in  a  very 
clear  and  satisfactory  manner  in  the  letter  of  the  President 
elect,  in  the  case  of  the  Comet. 

Without  repeating  what  he  said  on  the  introduction  of 
the  resolution,  he  would  remind  the  Senate  of  the  facts  of 
the  case  in  the  briefest  manner  possible. 

The  tliree  brigs  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  ;  and, 
among  other  passengei-s,  had  slaves  on  board,  belonging  to 
our  citizens,  who  were  sending  them  to  the  southwestern 
States  with  a  view  to  settlement.  The  Enterprise  was  forced, 
by  stress  of  weather,  into  Port  Hamilton,  Bermuda ;  where 
the  slaves  on  board  were  forcibly  seized  and  detained  by  the 
local  authorities.  The  other  two  were  wrecked  on  the  Keys 
belonging  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  and   the  passengers  and 
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jrew  taken  by  \vi*eckers,  contrary  to  their  wishes,  into  Nassau, 
New  Providence,  where  the  slaves  shared  the  same  fate  as 
Bermuda. 

These  are  the  essential  facts  of  tlie  case.  He  did  not 
intend  to  argue  the  questions  that  grew  out  of  them.  There 
was,  indeed,  little  or  no  ground  for  argument.  No  one,  in 
the  least  conversant  with  the  laws  of  nations,  can  doubt  that 
those  vessels  were  as  much  under  the  protection  of  our  flag, 
while  on  their  voyage,  proceeding  from  one  port  of  the  Union 
to  another,  as  if  they  were  in  port,  lying  at  the  wharves, 
within  our  acknowledged  jurisdictinn.  Nor  is  it  less  clear 
that,  forced  as  tlie  Knteqirise  was,  by  stress  of  weather,  and 
taken,  under  the  circiuustances,  as  the  passengers  and  crews 
of  the  other  two  wei-e,  into  the  British  dominions,  they  lost 
none  of  the  rights  which  belonged  to  them  while  on  their 
voyage  on  the  ocean.  So  far  otherwise — so  far  from  losing 
the  protection  which  our  flag  gave  them  while  on  the  ocean, 
they  had  superadded,  by  their  misfortmies,  the  additional 
rights  which  the  laws  of  humanity  extend  to  the  unfortunate 
in  their  situation,  and  which  are  regarded  by  all  civilized 
nations  as  sacred.  It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  the  municipal  laws  of  the  place  could  not  divest  the 
owners  of  the  property  which,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
they  held  in  the  slaves  who  were  passengers  in  the  vessels  ; 
— and  yet,  as  clear  as  is  this  conchision,  they  were  forcibly 
seized  and  detained  by  the  local  authorities  of  the  islands  ; 
and  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  after  five  years'  nego- 
tiation, has  not  only  withheld  redress,  but  has  not  even 
deigned  to  answer  the  oft -repeated  ap])lications  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  it.  We  are  thus  left,  by  its  silence,  to 
conjecture  the  reasons  for  so  extniordinary  a  course. 

On  casting  his  eyes  over  the  whule  subject,  ho  could  fix 
but  on  one  that  had  the  least  plausibiUty — and  that  resting 
on  a  principle  which  it  was  scarcely  credible  that  a  govern- 
ment so  intelligent  could  assume  : — he  meant  the  pnnciplc 
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that  there  could  not  be  property  in  persons.  It  was  not  foi 
him  to  object  that  Great  Britaia,  or  any  other  country, 
should  assume  this,  or  any  other  principle,  it  might  think 
proper,  as  applicable  to  its  ow-n  subjocts,  but  ho  must  j)ro- 
test  against  the  right  to  adopt  it  an  applicable  to  our  country 
or  citizens.  It  would  strike  at  the  independence  of  our 
country,  and  bo  not  less  insulting  than  outrageous  ;  while  it 
would  ill  become  a  nation,  that  was  the  greatest  slave- 
holder of  any  on  the  earth — notwithstanding  all  the  cant 
about  einanuipation — to  apply  such  a  principle  in  her  inter- 
course with  others.  It  is  true,  to  speak  out  ])oldly  on  this 
subject,  and  to  expose  freely  the  folly  and  hypocrisy  of  those 
who  accuse  others  of  that,  in  which,  if  there  bo  guilt,  they 
are  most  guilty  themselves — ours  is  not  the  only  m(jde  in 
which  man  may  have  dominion  over  man.  The  j)riiiciple 
which  would  abrogate  the  property  of  our  citizens  in  their 
slaves,  would  equally  abrogate  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  subject  nations  under  her  control  If  an  individual 
can  have  no  property  in  another,  how  can  one  nation,  which 
is  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  have  dominion,  which 
involves  the  highest  right  of  property,  over  another  ?  If 
man  has,  by  nature,  the  right  of  self-government,  have  not 
nations,  on  the  same  principle,  an  equal  right  ?  And,  if 
tho  fonner  forbids  one  individual  from  luiving  property  in 
another  individual,  docs  not  the  other  equally  forbid  one 
nation  holding  dominion  over  another?  How  inconsistent 
woiUd  it  be  in  Gi-eat  Britain  to  withhold  redress  for  injustice 
and  injury  to  our  citizens,  comuiittetl  in  the  West  Indies, 
on  tho  ground  that  persons  could  not  be  property,  while,  in 
the  East  Indies,  she  exercises  imlimited  dominion  over  a 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  whoso  labtn'  she  controls 
as  etfectually  as  our  citizens  do  that  of  their  skvog  ?  It  is 
not  to  bo  credited  that  she  will  venture  to  assume,  in  her 
relations  with  us,  a  principle  so  utterly  indefensible,  and 
which  could  not  but  expose  her  to  imputations  that  would 
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make  her  sincerity  quesiionablc.  This  she  must  see  ;  and 
to  the  fhct  that  she  does  see,  ho  attributed  her  long  and  ob- 
stinaio  silence. 

But,  it  may  be  a-^ked^  why  does  Bho  not  then  make  repA- 
ration  at  once  in  so  clear  a  case  ?  Why  not  restore  the  slaves, 
or  make  ample  com2)enflat ion  to  their  owners?  He  could 
imagine  but  one  motive.  She  had  among  her  Rubjects  many 
whose  fanatical  feehagn  on  this  subject  she  wat)  unwilling  to 
offend.  But,  while  respecting  the  feelings  of  her  own  sub- 
jects, blind  and  misdirected  as  they  are,  she  ought  not  to 
forget  that  our  Government  is  also  bound  to  respect  the  feel- 
ings and  rights  of  its  citizens.  Let  her  remember  that,  if  to 
tespcct  the  rights  which  our  citizens  have  over  their  slaves, 
be  offensive  to  any  portion  of  her  subjects,  how  much  more 
so  would  it  be  to  our  citizens  ll>r  our  Government  to  acquiesce 
in  her  refusal  to  resiiect  our  rights  to  establish  the  relation 
which  one  jiortion  of  our  population  shall  have  to  another — 
and  how  unreasonable  it  would  be  for  her  to  expect  that  our 
Government  should  be  more  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  our 
citizens  than  hers  to  any  portion  of  her  subjects.  He,  with 
every  lover  of  his  country,  on  both  sides,  desired  sincerely  to 
see  the  peace  and  hannony  of  the  two  coimtrios  preserved  ; 
but  he  held  that  the  only  condition  on  which  they  could 
possibly  bo  preserved,  was  that  of  perfect  equality,  and  a 
mutual  respect  for  their  respective  institutions  ;  and  ho  could 
not  but  see  that  a  perseverance  in  withholding  rt'dresa  in 
these  cases,  must,  in  the  end,  disturb  the  friendly  relations 
which  now  so  happily  exist  between  the  two  countries. 

He  hoped,  on  resiuuing  the  correspondence,  our  Govern- 
ment would  press  the  claim  for  redress  in  a  manner  tar  more 
earnest  and  better  Incoming  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
than  it  has  heretofore  been  done.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a 
vaat  deal  more  liad  been  said  about  the  decision  of  the  courts 
and  the  acts  of  the  British  Govermueut,  than  ought  to  have 
been  said.     They  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  case, 
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aud  can  have  no  force  whatever  against  the  grounds  on  which 
our  claims  for  justice  stand.  However  binding  on  hei 
own  subjects,  or  foreignera  voluntarily  entering  her  dominions, 
they  can  have  no  binding  effect  whatever,  where  misfortunes, 
as  in  these  cases,  placed  our  citizens  within  her  jurisdiction. 
K  they  be  properly  presented,  and  pressed  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  Government,  ho  could  not  doubt  but 
that  speedy  and  ample  justice  would  be  done.  It  could  not 
bo  withheld  but  by  an  open  refusal  to  do  juatice,  which  he 
could  not  anticipate.  As  to  himself,  he  should  feel  bound, 
as  ono  of  the  representatives  from  the  slaveholding  States, 
which  hiul  a  peculiar  and  deep  interest  in  the  question,  to 
bring  this  case  annually  before  Congress  so  long  as  he  held  a 
seat  on  this  floor,  if  redress  shall  be  so  long  withheld. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Motion  to  refer  the  Message  of  the  President 
concerning  the  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
France,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations ; 
delivered  in  the  Senate,  Februaiy  14,  1837. 

I  RISE  \>*ith  feelings  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  said  he 
never  listened  to  any  message  with  greater  satisfaction  than 
the  present.  That  which  has  excited  such  agreeable  sen- 
sations in  his  breast,  I  have  heard  with  the  most  profound 
regret.  Never  did  I  listen  to  a  document  with  more  melan- 
choly feelings,  with  a  single  excejition — the  war-message 
from  the  same  quarter,  a  few  years  since,  against  one  of  tlie 
Bovereign  members  of  this  Confederacy. 
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I  arrived  here,  said  Mr.  C,  at  the  bcginDJng  of  tho  scs- 
«ion,  with  a  strong  conviction  that  there  would  be  no  Avar. 
I  saw,  indeed,  many  unfavombie  and  hostile  indications  ;  but 
I  thought  the  cause  of  difference  between  the  two  countries 
was  too  trivial  to  terminate  so  disasti-ously.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  two  great  and  enlightened  nations,  blessed  with 
constitutional  governments,  and  between  whom  so  many  en- 
dearing iccollections  existed  to  bind  them  together  in  mutual 
s^^mpathy  and  kindness,  would,  at  tliis  advanced  stugo  of 
civilization,  plunge  into  war  for  a  cause  so  frivolous.  With 
this  impression,  notwithstanding  all  I  saw  and  heard,  I  still 
believed  peace  would  be  preservetl ;  but  the  Message  and  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  have  dispelled  the 
delusion.  I  will  not  iindLTtnko  to  pnHJoiirice  with  certainty 
that  war  is  intended,  but  I  will  say,  tliat,  if  the  recommen- 
dations of  thie  Pi-esident  be  adopted,  it  will  be  almost  in- 
evitnble. 

I  fuar  that  the  condition  in  which  the  country  is  now 
placed  has  been  the  result  of  a  delibemte  and  systematic 
policy.  I  am  bound  to  speak  my  sentinicnta  freely  ;  it  is 
due  to  my  constituents  and  the  country,  to  act  with  perfect 
candor  and  truth  on  a  question  in  which  their  interest  is  so 
deeply  involved.  I  will  not  assert  that  tho  Executive  has 
deliberately  aimed  at  war  from  the  commencement ;  but  1 
will  say  that,  from  tlio  beginning  of  the  controversy  to  tho 
pa'sent  moment,  the  course  which  the  President  has  pureued 
is  precisely  the  one  calculated  to  tciminate  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween tho  two  nations.  It  has  been  in  his  power,  at  every 
period,  to  give  the  controversy  a  direction  by  which  the 
peace  of  the  country  might  l»o  pre8er\'ed  without  tho  least 
Bacrifico  of  reputation  or  honor,  but  he  has  preferred  the 
opposite.  I  feel,  said  Mr.  C,  how  pulniui  it  is  to  make  these 
declarations  ;  how  impleasant  it  is  to  occupy  a  position  which 
might,  by  any  possibility,  be  construed  into  opposition  to  our 
coimtry's  cause  ;  but  in  my  conception,  the  honor  and  Iho 
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interests  of  the  country  can  only  be  maintained  by  imrsuing 
the  course  that  truth  and  justice  may  dictate.  Acting  under 
this  impression,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  documents  connected  with  this  unhappy 
controversy,  that,  if  war  must  come,  wc  arc  the  authors — 
we  are  the  responsible  party.  Standing,  as  I  fern*  we  do,  on 
the  eve  of  a  conflict,  it  would  lia^'o  been  to  me  a  source  of 
pride  and  jjleasure  to  make  an  ojipositc  declaration  ;  but  that 
sacred  regard  to  truth  and  justice,  whichj  I  trust,  will  ever  be 
my  guide  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  will  not 
permit. 

I  cannot  but  call  back  to  my  recollection  the  position 
which  I  occupied,  twenty-four  years  since,  as  a  member  of 
the  other  House.  AVe  were  then,  as  I  fear  we  are  now,  on 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  My  voice 
then  was  raised  for  war,  because  I  then  believed  that  justice, 
honor,  and  necessity  demanded  it.  It  is  now  raised  for  peace, 
because  I  am  under  the  most  solemn  conviction  that  by  go- 
ing to  war,  we  would  Hicriiice  justicp,  honor  and  interest. 
The  same  motive  which  then  impelled  to  war,  now  impels 
to  peace. 

I  have  not,  said  Mr.  C,  mode  this  assertion  lightly.  It 
is  the  result  of  mature  and  dehberato  reflection.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  that  un- 
happy tmin  of  events  which  has  brought  the  country  to  its 
present  situation  ;  but  I  will  briefly  touch  on  a  few  prominent 
points,  beginning  with  that  most  unfortunate  negotiation, 
which  seems  destined  to  terminate  so  disastrously  for  the 
country. 

From  the  accession  of  the  present  king,  his  Ministry  avow- 
ed itself  favorable  to  the  settlement  of  our  claims.  It  could 
scarcely  be  othcnvise.  The  king  had  just  been  raised  to  the 
throne,  under  a  revolution  originating  in  popular  impulses, 
which  could  not  but  di83)0se  him  favorably  towards  us.     La- 
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fayctte,  at  the  time,  possessed  much  power  and  inlluence, 
aod  had  greatly  coutributed  to  elevate  Louis  Philippe  to  his 
present  station.  His  feelings  were  known  to  Im?  decidedly 
fiivornblc  to  iis.  But,  with  all  this  favorahle  inclination,  tlic 
Ministr)'  were  fearful  of  conchiding  a  treaty.  They  dreaded 
the  Chambers  ;  they  knew  how  odious  all  treaties  of  indem- 
nity were  to  the  entire  French  nation,  and  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  bring  the  Chambers  to  agree  to  make  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  a  treaty  of  indemnity  into  effect,  even  with 
our  country.  With  these  impressions,  they  frankly  stated 
to  Mr.  Kives,  our  Minister,  thtit  the  difticulty  was  not  with 
them,  but  with  the  Chambers ;  that  if  a  treaty  wore  made, 
it  could  not  he  carrieil  into  eflfect  without  a  vote  of  appropria- 
tion fix}m  the  Chambers  ;  and  it  was  very  doubtful  whethei 
such  a  vote  could  be  obtained.  These  declarations  were  not 
made  once,  or  t^vice  ;  they  were  repeated  again  and  again, 
throughout  every  stage  of  the  negotiation,  and  never  more 
emphatically  than  in  the  very  last,  just  beforc  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty. 

The  President  of  the  Council,  M.  Perrier,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Rives,  at  that  late  jieriod,  stated  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  question,  were  it  not 
that  he  feared  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Chambers,  which 
might  place  the  relation  between  the  two  coimtries  in  a 
more  dangerous  stale,  by  refusing  to  make  tho  appropriation. 
How  prophetic  1  as  if  he  hud  foreseen  what  has  since  come  to 
pass.  I  do  not  profess  to  give  his  words ;  I  did  not  antici- 
pate the  dicuasion,  and  have  not  come  prepared  with  docu- 
ments ;  but  wliat  I  state  is  substantially  what  he  said. 
With  this  apprehension,  ho  asked  our  Minister  to  wait  the 
short  period  of  two  months,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers, 
that  they  might  be  couKidted  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  emlmrrassmeut 
which  has  since  occurred,  and  which  has  so  dangerously  em- 
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broiled  the  relations  of  tlie  two  couatries. 
and  the  treaty  was  concluded.'^ 


Mr.  Kives  objected. 


•Extract  of  a  part  of  tbe  wrrt-spondeacc  between  Mr.  Rives  and  the 
French  Minister  during  the  negotiation,  taken  from  the  He[K)rt  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  during  the  last  session. 

'•It  appears  from  a  despatch  of  Mr.  Rives  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
under  Uie  date  of  llio  18th  of  September,  1830.  at  his  first  inter^-iew  with  the 
French  Secretary  of  Foreign  Alfairs  after  tbe  revolution  which  pKiced  the 
present  King  of  France  on  the  throne,  that  this  French  Minister  said,  that 
he  thought  that  the  principle  of  indemnity  would  be  admitted,  but  that 
the  amount  of  the  claims  was  a  very  complex  question,  depending  on  a 
great  variety  of  considerations,  and  requiring  minute  and  detailed  exami- 
nation; 'that  he  Iwltcved  our  claims  would  encounter  much  less  opposi- 
tion with  the  Cjovemmont  (meaning  the  king  and  his  Ministers),  than 
with  the  Chambers ;  that  be  had  thought  of  an  organization  of  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  the  subject,  coofiisting  of  members  of  both  Chambers,  m 
the  best  means  of  preparing  those  bo<lies  for  an  ultimate  dcdsion;  and 
be  should  submit  the  proposition  at  im  early  day  to  the  Council.'  In  a 
subsequent  despatch  of  Mr.  Hives,  of  the  Hth  Noveml»cr,  1830,  he  say.i, 
'  the  dispositions  of  the  king,  as  well  with  regard  to  this  subject  [the 
American  claims],  as  to  the  general  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
are  every  thing  we  could  desire.  The  difficulty  exists  in  the  extreme  ro- 
Inctancc  of  the  nation  to  poy  any  more  indemnities,  and  the  necessity 
which  the  Government  feels  itself  under  of  consulting  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  and  securing  their  approbation  to  tiny  arrangement  which 
may  be  ultimately  concluded.  The  commission,  of  the  fonnation  of  which 
I  have  ah*eady  apprised  you,  has  grown  entirely  out  of  this  feeling.*' 

On  the  occa-sion  of  an  audience  with  the  king,  Mr.  Rives,  in  his  de- 
spatch of  the  18th  January,  1831,  says,  that  the  king,  in  replyinj;  to  his 
remarks,  "  reiterated  the  sentiments  he  had  heretofore  expressed  to  me, 
and  refcrre*!  to  the  measures  bo  had  taken,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries  to  a  conclusion.'*  •  •  •  •  ;.  '£[^q 
king  proceeded  to  say,  that  since  the  reading  of  the  President's  message, 
he  hafl  '  remonstrated  '  against  all  unnecessary  delays  in  the  prosecutioa 
of  the  business,  and  assured  me  that  every  thing  should  be  done,  on  his 
partj  to  bring  it  to  the  earliest  termination,  notwithstanding  the  di.%slrous 
slate  of  their  finances.*' 

The  commission  appointed  to  examine  our  claims  made  their  report. 
The  majority  of  four  rejecting  oui  claims  growing  out  of  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  as  well  ns  the  Rambouillct  and  other  special  decrees,  esti- 
mated the  sum  to  which  they  sup[>osed  the  United  States  to  be  fairly  en 
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NoWj  I  submit,  suid  Mr.  C,  to  every  man  of  integrity 
and  honor,  whether  wo,  in  aeccpting  the  treaty  after  these 

'tlcdf  according  to  Mr.  Rives,  at  between  ten  and  fifteen  millions  of  francsj 
and  the  majority  of  two,  admitting  the  claims  rejected  by  their  coUeagacSj 
at  thirty  millions.  In  an  interview  between  the  French  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affaire  and  Mr.  Rives,  dcscribod  in  his  despatch  of  the  28th  of  April, 
1831,  the  Minister  *■  spoke  of  the  intrinsic  difHcuIty  of  all  money  ques- 
tions in  a  representative  government,  increased  in  the  present  instance  by 
the  almost  unanimous  report  of  the  commission."  In  another  interview 
with  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  described  in  the  same  de- 
Kpatch  of  Mr.  Rives,  Mr.  Pcrrier  said  :  "  He  felt  all  the  importance  of  cul- 
tivating good  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  that  he  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  adjusting  this  ancient  controversy  j  but,  that  their  finan- 
ocfl,  ofl  I  saw,  were  exceedingly  deranged,  and  that  there  would  Uc 
great  difficulty  in  rcconcilmg  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  an  additional 
charge  on  the  enfeebled  resources  of  the  state,  for  claims  too.  which  had 
not  arisen  from  any  wrong  done  by  the  present  Government  of  France," 
In  the  game  despatch  I^Ir.  Rives  reports :  "  The  king  expressed,  as  he  has 
always  done,  very  conlial  sentiments  for  the  United  States;  said  ho  had 
frequently  called  the  attention  of  his  Ministers  to  the  necessity  of  settling 
our  reclamations  ;  that  they  hud  always  objected  the  embarrassed  stata  of 
the  Gnanccs ;  but  he  hoped  they  would  yet  find  the  means  of  doing  justice.*' 

loadespatchof  Mr.  Rires^of  theTth  of  May,  1831,  communicating  the 
oflfer  of  twenty  millions  of  ft'oncs,  in  full  satisfaction  of  our  claims,  and 
his  declining  to  accept  it,  ho  states  tlie  French  Minister  to  hare  re])lied, 
"  that  the  offer  ho  had  just  made  wu  one  of  extreme  liberality ;  that  it 
would  subject  the  Ministers  to  a  severe  responsibility  before  the  Cham- 
bers ;  that  he  had  been  already  warned,  from  various  quarters,  that  lie 
would  be  held  to  a  strict  account  for  his  settlement  of  this  affair."  In  the 
same  dospntch  Mr.  Rives  details  a  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  the 
Prendcnt  of  the  Council,  respecting  the  amount  of  our  claims,  in  whicli 
bo  said,  ''  that  it  was  (larticularly  hard  that  the  burden  of  their  adjust- 
ment shuuld  now  fall  upon  the  existing  government,  in  the  present  crip- 
pled state  of  its  resources,  and  when  all  its  expenses  were  upon  a  war 
footing ;  and  that  it  was  certainly  not  the  interests  of  cither  countr>*  to 
make  an  arrangement  which  the  legislative  authonty  hens  migltt  refuse 
to  carry  into  execution." 

In  another  despatch  of  Mr.  Rives,  of  the  29th  of  May,  1S31,  he  relates 
a  conversation  in  an  interview  with  the  President  of  the  Council.  That 
Minister,  Mr.  Ri\-es  states,  "  then  said  that,  but  for  the  Chambers,  there 
would  be  less  difficulty  in  arranging  this  question  ;  but  tluit  he  apprehended 
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repented  declarations,  did  not  accept  it  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion which  they  imjilied ;  that  is,  whether,  in  point  of  iiict, 
the  stipulation  of  the  French  Executive  ought  not  to  he 
fairly  construed,  with  these  dechiratious  made  at  the  forma- 
tion of  the  treaty,  to  amount  simply  to  an  engagement  to 
use  his  best  endeavors  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Chambers 
to  the  uppropnation.  Such  would  certainly  be  the  understand- 
ing, in  a  similar  case,  between  honorable  and  conscientious 
individuals  ;  and  such,  I  apprehend,  will  be  the  opinion  here- 
after, when  passions  shall  have  subsided,  of  cverj'  impartial 
inquirer  after  tnitli. 

The  question  is  now  presented,  Has  the  French  Execu- 
tive complietl  with  his  promise  ?  Has  he  honorably,  faith- 
fully, and  earnestly  endeavored  to  obtain  the  assent  of  tlie 
Chambers  ?     To  these  questions  I  shall  not  reply.     1  leave 


a  very  serious  opposition  to  it  on  thdr  jvirt,  which  might  even  moro  seri- 
ously embroil  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  by  refusing  to  ciury  into 
execution  any  arrangement  which  should  bo  made,"  lie  addcJ.  ''  that 
two  mouths  sooner  or  later  could  not  be  of  much  importance  tu  the  set- 
llemeut  of  this  question,  and  asked  mo  if  there  would  bo  any  obji;ct.iou  to 
wyuuming  its  decision  till  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  when  the  Minis- 
ters could  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  two  Houses,"  This  postponement  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  RivcSj  and 
was  not  insisted  upon. 

During  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  the  priociplo  of  indemnity  vbs 
early  conceded,  'flic  Frcncli  Minister  first  offered  Ilfleen  millions  of 
francs.  Mr.  Kives  deman«led  forty.  The  French  ^linister  advanced  to 
twenty,  to  twenty-four,  and  finally,  with  extreme  reluctance,  to  twenty- 
five.  At  the  point  of  twenty-four,  Mr.  Rives  came  down  to  thirty-two.  as 
the  medium  between  the  two  proposals.  At  that  of  twenty-five,  the 
French  Minister  nnnouiHXHl  it  as  their  ultimatum  ;  and,  in  a  despatch  of 
Mr.  Rives  of  the  34th  June,  1S31,  h*  reports  the  French  Minister  to  have 
mid,  **  thnt  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  both  Chambers,  that  the  otTer  of  twenty-four  milliona.  hcrctoforo 

made,  was  greatly  too  much  ;  . — , ■ — .,  — ,  and  other 

leading  members  of  the  one  Chamber  or  the  other,  whom  he  mentioned, 
had  ftlreody  expressed  that  opinion  to  him,  and  empliaticully  ivarned  him 
if  the  serious  difficulties  to  which  this  alfair  would  expose  Ministers." 
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the  answer  to  our  Executive  and  to  our  Ministera.  TJiey 
have  explicitly  and  honorably  acquittetl  the  French  Execu- 
tive on  this  important  point. 

But,  said  Mr.  C,  let  us  turn  to  the  conduct  of  our  o^vn 
Executive  in  relation  to  this  important  part  of  the  contro- 
versy. If  the  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  French 
ExcCTitive  was  such  as  I  suppose,  there  was  a  corresponding 
one,  on  the  part  of  ours,  to  interpoRe  no  obstacle  in  obtaining 
the  assent  of  the  Chambers.  How  stands  tlie  fact  ?  Mr. 
Rives,  in  communicating  to  our  Executive  the  result  of  the 
negotiation,  boasted  of  his  skill,  and  the  advantage  which  he 
had  acquired  over  the  French  negotiators.  I  pass  him  by. 
It  was,  perhaps,  mitural  for  him  to  feoast.  What  does  the 
Executive  do  ?  With  a  fidl  knowledge  of  all  the  facts, 
forewarned  of  the  difficidty  which  thu  French  Slinistry  would 
have  to  encounter  iu  the  Chambers,  he  publiHlies  to  the  world 
this  boastful  communication,  which  produced  a  sensation  in 
France,  such  as  might  have  been  expected,  which  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  assent 
of  the  Chambers  to  the  appropriation.  The  next  step  in- 
creased the  difficulty.  Knowing,  as  he  did,  that  the  appro- 
priations depended  upon  the  Charubers,  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  without  waiting  fur  its  action,  drew  a  bill 
for  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment,  before  tlic  appi-opri- 
ation  was  made,  and  before,  of  course,  it  could  possibly  be 
paid.  A  protest  necessarily  followed,  accompanied  with 
much  irritation  on  both  sides. 

With  these  obstacles,  created  by  our  own  acts,  tlio  treaty 
was  submittal  to  the  Chambers.  Every  efibrt  was  made  to 
obtain  the  appropriation.  The  Minister  displayed  uncom- 
mon zeal  and  abilities  in  defence  of  the  treaty  ;  but  in  vain, 
under  these  multiplied  diLficnltioa.  The  bill  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  eight  votes — a  number  so  small,  in  so  large  a 
body,  that  it  may  be  fahly  presumed,  without  any  violence, 
that,  had  not  Mr.   Rives's  letter  been  publishedj  and  the 
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draft  drawn  before  the  appropriation  was  mndn,  the  luujoritj 
would  have  been  on  the  other  Bide,  and  nil  the  unhapj>y  tnwu 
of  consequences  which  have  Bince  followed  would  have  been 
prevented.  So  earnest  were  the  French  Ministry  in  their  ef- 
forts to  carry  the  bill,  that  their  defeat  dissolved  the  admin- 
istration. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  who  can  doubt  where  the  re- 
sponsibility rests?  We  had  thrown  the  impediments  in 
the  way  ; — wo  who  had  been  so  urgent  to  obtain  the  treaty, 
and  who  were  to  profit  by  its  execution  I  It  matters  not,  in 
the  view  in  which  I  ara  considering  the  question,  to  what 
motives  the  acts  of  our  Executive  may  be  attributed — whe- 
ther to  design  or  thonghtlessness — it  cannot  ehifl  the  respon- 
flibility. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  next  stage  of  this  most  ualbr- 
tunate  affair. 

I  pass  over  the  intervening  period  ;  I  come  to  the  oj>en- 
ing  of  the  next  session  of  Congress.  In  what  manner  does 
the  President,  in  his  message  at  the  ojiening  of  the  session, 
notice  the  failure  of  the  French  Chambers  to  make  the  a])- 
propriation  ?  Ivnowing,  as  he  must,  how  much  the  acts  to 
which  I  have  referred  had  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
billj  and  that  his  administration  was  responsible  for  those 
acts,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  he  would  liavo  noticed  the 
fate  of  the  bill  in  the  calmest  and  most  gentle  manner  ;  that 
he  would  have  done  full  justice  to  the  zeal  and  fiJL'lity  of 
the  French  Executive  in  its  endeavor  to  obtain  its  iwissage, 
and  woidd  have  thrown  himself,  witli  confidence,  on  the  jus- 
tice and  honor  of  the  French  nation  for  the  fulHlment  of 
the  treaty  ; — in  a  word,  that  he  would  liave  done  all  in  his 
jK)wer  to  strengthen  the  Executive  Govcrrnneut  in  France,  in 
their  future  efforts  to  obtain  the  a]ipropnalion,  and  hiLve 
carefully  avoidetl  every  thing  that  miglit  interpose  additional 
obstacles.  Instead  of  taking  this  calm  and  considerate 
course,  so  well  calculated  to  secure  the  fuMlinent  of  the 
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treaty,  and  bo  befittinor  the  dignity  and  justice  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, he  sends  a  niesHage  to  Congress,  couched  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  recommending  that  he  ehould  bo  invest- 
^ed  with  authority  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in 
le  event  of  the  appropriation  not  being  made — a  mcasuro, 
if  not  tantamount  to  war,  leading  to  it  by  almogt  a  necessary 
consequence.  The  message  was  received  in  France  with  tho 
deep  feeling  of  irritation  wliich  might  have  Iwen  expected  ; 
and  under  tlus  fooling,  with  all  the  impediments  which  it  was 
calculated  to  create,  the  bill  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect 
had,  the  second  time,  to  make  its  a])pcarance  iu  the  Chum- 
bera.  They  were  sunuouutcJ.  The  bill  paased,  but  uot 
without  a  condition — a  coudition  which  causes  the  present 
difficulty. 

I  deeply  regret,  said  Mr.  C,  the  condition.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  honor  of  Franco  did  not  require  it,  and  the  only  vin- 
dication that  can  l;e  offered  for  the  Ministry  in  accepting  it, 
is  the  necessity  of  the  case—that  it  was  indispensable  to  its 
passage.  But  surely,  in  the  midst  of  the  ditHculties  which 
it  has  caused,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  acts  of  our 
own  Executive  were  the  cause  of  its  insertion. 

This,  siiid  Mr.  C,  brings  us  to  the  present  stage  of  this 
unhappy  controversy.  I  shall  not  offer  an  opinion  on  the 
message  and  documents  which  Lave  just  been  read,  till  I 
have  had  time  to  read  them  at  leisure,  and  more  fully  com- 
ppehend  their  character  and  bearing.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  probably  had  the  advantage  of  me  iu  know- 
ing their  contents. 

[Here  Mr.  Buclmnan  signified  his  dissent] 

I  will  not,  said  Mr.  C,  make  the  reiuarka  tliat  I  in- 
tended, but  I  am  uot  satisfied  with  much  that  I  have  heard 
in  the  reading  of  the  message  and  the  documents.  I  am,  iu 
particular,  very  far  from  being  Siitisficd  with  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  why  he  did  not  accept 
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the  co]>y  of  the  letter  from  the  Duke  de  BrogUe  to  th<» 
French  Chai-ge  d'Affuires  here,  which  the  latter  offered  t<; 
put  ia  hifi  possession.  I  regn»t  cxceinlingly  that  we  have  not. 
that  documeut.  It  might  liave  shed  much  light  on  the  pre- 
sent stale  of  this  uuliappy  controversy.  Much  mystery  hangs 
over  the  subject. 

There  is  another  point  which  requires  explanation.  There 
is  certainly  some  hope  that  the  niesstige  at  the  opening  of 
the  seBsion  may  be  favorably  received  in  France.  The  Presi- 
dent has  in  it  expi*e8sly  ado])ted  the  explanation  offered  by 
Mr.  Livingston,  which  aflbrda  some  hope,  at  least,  that  it 
may  prove  to  bo  satisfactory  to  the  French  Governmenl. 
Why,  then,  send  this  message  at  this  time  ?  Why  recom- 
mend preparations  and  non-intercourse,  till  we  have  hoard 
how  tlie  message  has  been  received  iu  France  ?  Suppose  its 
reception  should  be  favorable,  in  the  absence  of  a  represen- 
tative of  our  Government  at  the  Frcncli  court,  nothing  could 
be  done  till  the  message  whicli  wc  have  just  received  shall 
have  passed  the  Atlantic  and  reached  Paris.  How  unfortu- 
nate would  be  the  consequence  !  What  new  entanglements 
and  difficultica  would  be  caus<*d  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  !  Wliy  all  thin  ?  Who  can  explain  ?  Will  any 
friend  of  the  administration  rise  in  his  place  and  tell  ub 
what  is  intended  ? 

I  might  ask,  said  Mr.  C,  for  like  explanation,  why  our 
Charge  was  recalled  from  Paris  at  the  time  he  was.  Why 
not  wait  until  the  annual  message  was  i^ceived  ?  Whom 
have  we  there  to  represent  us  on  its  rccejvtioUj  to  explain  ;my 
ilifficulty  winch  might  remain  to  be  explained  ?  All  these 
things  may  have  a  satisfactory  explanation,  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, perceive  it.  There  may  be  some  deep  mystery  in  the 
whole  affair,  which  those  only  who  are  initiated  can  under- 
stand. 

1  fear  that  Avith  the  message  which  we  have  this  day  re- 
ceived, the  last  hope  of  preserving  the  peace   of  the  counti;y 
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baa  vanished.  This  com  pels  me  to  look  forward.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  me,  in  casting  my  eyes  to  the  futurCj  i.s  the 
utter  impossibility  that  war,  ahould  there  unfortunately  be 
one,  can  have  an  lionomblu  termination.  We  shall  ^o  iuto 
war  to  exact  the  payment  of  live  millions  of  dollars.  The 
first  cannon  discharged  on  our  part  would  be  a  receipt  in  full 
for  the  whole  amount.  To  expect  to  obtain  payment  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  would  be  worse  than  idle.  If  our  honor 
would  be  involved  in  such  a  tennination  of  the  contest,  the 
honor  of  France  would  be  equally  involved  in  the  opposite. 
The  struggle  then  would  bo,  who  should  hold  out  longest  in 
this  improfitable,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  seriousness  of  the 
occasion,  ridiculous  contest.  To  determine  this  point,  we 
must  inquire  which  can  inflict  on  the  other  the  greater  injury, 
and  to  whicli  the  war  nmut  be  most  expensive.  To  both  a 
ready  answer  may  be  given.  The  capacity  of  France  to  in- 
fiict  injury  upon  xis  is  ten  times  greater  than  ours  to  inflict 
injunes  on  her ;  while  the  cost  of  the  war,  in  proportion  to 
her  means,  would  bo  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  less  than 
ours.  She  has,  relatively,  a  small  commerce  to  be  destroyed, 
while  we  have  the  largest  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  our 
capital  and  poi)ulation.  She  may  tlireaten  and  harass  our 
coastj  wliile  her  own  in  safe  from  assault.  Ijooking  over  the 
whole  ground,  I  do  not,  said  Mr.  C,  hesitate  to  pronounce 
that  a  war  with  France  will  be  among  the  greatest  calamities — 
greater  than  a  war  with  England  hei-self  The  power  of  the 
latter  to  annoy  us  may  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former  ; 
but  so  is  ours,  in  turn,  greater  to  annoy  England  than  France. 
There  is  another  view  connected  with  this  point,  deserx'ing 
the  most  serious  consideration,  particularly  by  the  commer- 
cial and  navigating  portion  of  the  Union.  Nothing  can  lw3 
more  destructive  to  our  commerce  and  navigation,  than  for 
Englanrl  to  be  neutml,  while  we  arc  l>elligerent,  in  a  contest 
with  such  a  countiy  as  France.  The  whole  of  our  comnier- 
sial  marine,  nith  our  entire  shipping,  would  pass  almost  in- 
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Btontly  into  the  IjanJs  of  England.  With  tbe  exception  of 
oar  public  armed  vessels,  there  would  be  scarcely  a  flag  of 
ours  afloat  on  the  oceait  We  grew  rich  by  being  neutiul 
wlule  England  was  belligerent.  It  was  that  which  ro  sudden- 
ly Iniilt.  up  the  mighty  fabric  of  our  prosperity  and  greatness. 
Reverse  the  position — let  England  be  neutral  while  we  are 
belligerent,  and  tho  sources  of  our  wealth  and  proe|>erity 
would  be  speedily  exhausted. 

In  a  just  and  necessary  war,  said  llr.  0.,  all  these  conse- 
quences ought  to  be  fearlessly  met.  Though  a  friend  to 
peace,  when  a  projier  occasion  occurs,  I  would  be  among  the 
last  to  dread  the  consequences  of  war.  I  think  the  wealth 
and  blood  of  a  countiy  are  well  poured  out  in  maintaining  a 
just,  honorable,  and  necessary  war;  but,  in  such  a  war  as 
that  with  whicli  tbe  country  is  now  tlireatened — a  mere  war 
of  etiquette — a  war  turning  on  ft  question  so  trivial  as 
whethtT  an  cxjilanation  shall  or  shall  not  l>e  given — no, 
whether  it  ha«  or  has  not  been  given  (for  tliat  is  tbe  real 
point  on  \vluch  the  controversy  turns),  to  j)ut  in  jeopardy  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  citizens,  and  the  liberty  and  insti- 
tutions of  our  country,  is  worse  than  foUy — is  madness.  I 
say  tho  liberty  and  institutions  of  the  country.  I  hold  them 
to  be  in  imminent  danger.  Such  has  been  the  grasp  of  Ex- 
ecutive power,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  resist  its  usur- 
pations, even  in  a  period  of  peace ;  and  how  much  less  shalJ 
we  Ikj  able,  with  the  vast  increase  of  power  and  patronage 
which  a  war  must  confer  on  that  department  ?  In  a  sound 
condition  of  the  country,  with  our  institutions  in  theif  full 
vigor,  and  ever)'  department  confined  to  its  proper  sphere, 
we  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  war  with  France,  or 
any  other  power;  but  our  system  is  deeply  diseasedj  and  we 
may  fear  the  worst  in  being  involved  in  a  war  at  such  a 
juncture. 

I  have,  said  Mr.  C,  in  conclusion,  no  objection  to  the 
tncssoge  and  documents  going  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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Relations.  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  committee,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  discharge  their  dnty  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country  with  prudence  and  wisdom,  at 
the  present  trying  juncture.  But  let  me  suggest  a  caution 
against  the  hasty  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
message.  To  adopt  them,  would  be  to  change  for  the  worse 
the  position  wliich  we  now  occupy  in  this  untortunate  contro- 
vereVj  and  lead,  I  fear,  directly  to  war.  We  are  told  that  a 
French  fleet  has  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  which  has 
been  considered  as  a  menace,  with  the  intention  of  frighten- 
ing us  into  hasty  measures.     The  French  Govenimont  itself 

said,  in  its  oflicial  journal,  that  it  acts  on  the  defensive, 
id  that  there  is  no  legitimate  cause  of  war  between  the  two 
countries.  Wc  would  not  be  justified,  with  these  declara- 
tions, connected  with  the  circumstances  of  the  ease,  were 
we  to  reganl  the  sending  the  fleet  as  a  menace.  We  must 
not  forget  that  we,  in  this  controversy,  are,  as  my  colleague 
said  the  other  day  in  debate,  the  plaintiffs,  and  France  the 
defendant.  If  there  must  be  war,  it  must  come  from  us,  not 
France,  She  has  neither  motive  nor  cause  to  make  war.  As 
we,  then,  must  declare  the  war,  it  ib  not  strange  that  France, 
after  what  has  passed,  should  prepare  for  the  worst ;  and 
such  preparation  ought  fairly  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  me- 
nace, but  OS  a  precautionary  measure  resulting  from  our  own 
acts.  But  should  we  in  turn  commence  arming,  it  must  be 
followed  ou  the  part  of  France  with  increased  2)repuratiou, 
and  again  on  ours  with  a  correspondiug  increase,  till,  at 
length,  the  ]jride  and  passions  of  both  jiarties  would  be  so 
wrought  up  as  to  burst  out  into  open  violence. 

I  have,  said  'Mr.  Calhoun,  thus  freely  expressed  my  opin- 
ion upon  this  important  subject,  feeling  a  deep  conviction 
that  neither  justice,  honor,  nor  necessity,  impel  to  arms  ;  and 
that  a  war  with  France,  at  all  times,  and  more  especially  at 
the  present,  would  be  among  the  greatest  calamities  that 
could  befall  the  countiy. 
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REMARKS 

Ou  the  proposed  Increase  of  the  Army,  made  in  the 
Senate,  February  16,  1837. 

[The  Bill  U>  increase  the  military  establi&bmeut  of  tlid  Uuited  States 
iKiing  at  its  UiinJ  rca-ling,  and  tlie  question  being  on  jta  passage,  Mr. 
Southard  demanded  tlie  yens  Jind  nays ;  and  tliey  were  or«lered  by  the 
SooAte.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  addressed  the  Senate  at  length  in  opposition 
to  the  bill ;  not,  however,  as  he  said,  with  the  least  hope  of 
preventing  its  passage.  There  was  money  in  the  treasury,  and 
it  must  bo  spent,  and  this  he  knew  would  jirovc,  with  many 
gentlemen,  a  reason  why  the  bill  must  pass.  Yet,  bearing  a 
certain  relation  to  this  branch  of  our  establishment,  he  felt 
called  upon  to  say  a  few  words,  aod  they  should  be  very  few. 
He  could  not  assent  to  the  bill.  The  object  it  proposed  was 
useless,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  napless.  The  bill  proposed 
to  increase  our  existing  military  estabhshment,  as  a  peace 
establishment  toOj — ^by  the  addition  of  5j500  men,  making  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  anny  ovtr  12,000  men,  and  aug- 
menting the  expense  of  its  maintenance  by  «i  million  and  a 
half  or  two  millions  of  dollars.  Was  this  necessaiy  ?  He 
contended  that  it  was  not,  and  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  there  was  so  little  necessity  for  a  measure  of  tliis  char- 
acter. Abroad,  we  were  at  peace  witli  all  the  world  ;  and  as 
to  Mexico,  he  beUeved  no  gentleman  scnously  contemplated 
that  we  were  to  go  to  war  with  her.  Never  had  there  been 
a  time  when  so  little  force  was  neeessar>'  to  put  our  Indian 
relations  upon  the  safest  fooling.  Our  Indian  frontier  hvid, 
within  a  few  years,  been  contracted  to  one-half  its  former 
dimensions.  It  had  formerly  reached  from  Detroit  all  the 
A'ay  round  to   the  ml  uth   of  the  St.  Mary's,   in  Georgia  ; 
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whereas,  at  present,  its  utmost  extent  was  from  St.  Peter's 
to  the  Red  River.  To  guard  this  frontier,  the  Government 
liad  nine  regiments  of  artillery,  seven  of  infantry,  and  two  of 
dragoous.  He  would  submit  to  every  one  to  say  wlicther 
Biich  a  liae  could  not  bo  amply  defended  by  such  a  f  »rce. 
Supposing  one  regiment  to  be  stationed  at  St.  Louis,  and 
another  at  Baton  Rouge,  there  Btill  remained  seven  regiments 
to  be  extended  from  St.  Peter's  to  Red  River  SupjK>sing 
one  of  them  to  be  stationed  at  St.  Peter's,  one  upon  the 
Missouri,  one  in  Arkansas,  and  one  upon  tho  Red  River,  there 
were  still  three  left  at  the  disjKHUil  of  the  Government.  Ho 
contended  that  this  force  was  not  only  sufficient  but  ample. 
He  shoidd  be  told  that  there  was  a  very  large  Indian  force 
upon  this  frontier.  That  was  very  true.  But  the  larger  that 
force  was,  the  more  secure  did  it  render  our  position  ;  pro- 
vided the  Government  appointed  among  them  faithful  Indian 
agents,  who  enjoyed  their  confidence,  and  who  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Go^'emment  in  measures  for  their  benefit.  Of 
what  did  this  vast  Indian  force  consist  ?  In  the  first  place, 
there  were  the  Clioctaws,  who  had  removed  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi with  their  own  consent  ;  a  jicople  always  friendly  to 
this  Government,  and  whose  boast  it  was  that  they  had  never 
shed,  in  a  hostile  manner,  one  drop  of  the  white  man's  blood. 
Their  tnendship  was  moreover  sucurcd  by  heavy  annuities, 
which  must  at  once  be  forfeited  by  any  hostile  movement. 
Whenever  this  was  the  case,  the  Government  possessed  com- 
plete control  by  the  strong  considemtion  of  interest.  Next 
came  the  friendly  Creeks,  who  had  all  gone  voluntarily  to  the 
west  bank  of  the  river.  Then  came  the  friendly  Cherokees, 
who  had  done  the  same  thing  ;  and  next  the  Chickawiws, 
whom  wo  also  held  by  heavy  annuities.  All  this  vast  body 
of  Indians  were  friendly  towards  tlie  Uuited  States,  save  a 
little  branch  of  the  Creeks  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  for  any 
prudent  administration,  by  selecting  proper  agents,  and  sus- 
taining them  in  wise  measures,  to  keep  the  whole  of  these 
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people  i>eaceable  and  in  friendship  with  this  Government ; 
and  they  would  prove  an  cifectual  barrier  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  -wild  Indiana  in  the  prairies  beyond.  But  to 
increase  largely  our  military  force,  would  be  the  most  certain 
means  of  provoking  a  war  ;  especially  if  improper  agents  were 
oont  among  them — political  partisans  and  selfish  land-specu- 
lators. Men  of  tills  cast  would  be  the  more  bold  in  their 
measures,  the  more  troops  were  ready  to  sustain  them  ;  every 
body  knew  that  an  Indian  force,  when  fairly  opposed  to  whites 
in  the  field,  was  as  nothing.  Where  there  were  no  8\vamps 
and  fastnesses,  and  they  had  to  contend  in  the  open  field, 
they  were  not  more  formidable  than  buflfalo.  Now  they  were 
congregated  in  a  high,  dry,  prairie  country ;  and  in  a  country 
of  that  description,  opposed  to  horse  or  artillcr}',  they  could  do 
nothing. 

Mr.  C.  then  proceeded  to  denounce  the  bill  iis  a  measure 
of  extravagance,  designed  chiefly  to  expend  the  money  in  the 
treasury  for  objects  not  only  unnecessary  but  pernicions.  He 
went  into  some  general  observations  on  the  corrupting  ten- 
dency of  the  present  course  of  policy,  and  then  observed  that 
every  change  that  had  been  made  in  the  army  had  gone  to 
destroy  its  morale.  He  had  not  the  least  cunfiLjenco  that 
the  ])roper  materiel  would  be  selected  in  the  bestowment  of 
the  mJiny  prizes  which  this  bill  proposed  to  create.  All  must 
remember  what  hod  been  the  history  of  the  regiment  of 
dragoons  in  this  respect.  Who  had  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  that  corps  ?  In  many  instances  cablets  who  hod 
been  discharged  tor  misconduct  in  the  Military  Academy. 
Persons  of  this  cast  had  been  set  over  those  who  had  gone 
through  the  whole  course  in  that  institution  in  a  manner 
most  higlJy  creditable.  The  eflfect  had  been  demoralizing, 
and  ho  feared  that  the  results  of  this  bill  would  prove  still 
more  so.  Mr.  C.  then  proceeded  in  a  course  of  general  ob- 
jection to  nil  measures  calculated  lo  increase  the  powers  of 
the  General  Govermuent ;  dwelt  on  the  central  tendency  of 
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ggur  system ;  the  Decesslty  of  diminishing  and  generalizing  the 
ion  of  this  Qovernmeat,  aa  our  population  increased.  He 
compared  the  Government  to  a  partnership.  While  there 
were  but  few  partners,  the  regulations  might  bo  minute  and 
particular  ;  but  when  they  were  numerous  and  amounted  to 
hundreds,  the  system  must  be  more  geneniL 

Our  chief  arm  of  defence  was  the  na\7".  Tliis  was  exte- 
rior in  its  cluinwter,  and  lees  dangerous  on  the  ground  of 
patronage  ;  and  it  would  be  his  policy  to  inci'case  this  arm 
the  national  force,  and  to  render  it  respectable  in  the  eyes 
foreign  nations.  Then  this  Government  needed  a  soimd 
judiciary  and  a  well-regulated  post-office,  and  beyond  i  his  he 
would  not  advance  one  inch.  He  concluded  by  remarks  of  a 
general  character  on  the  state  of  the  treasury,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  expend  the  surplus  that  it  might  not  be  returned 
to  the  people. 

[Here  Mr.  Bonton  msdo  somo  remarks,  and  concluded  by  referring 
to  the  report  of  the  Secretan*  of  War  (Mr.  Calhoun),  in  1818,  as 
proof  of  inconsistency  on  bis  part.    To  whidi  Mr.  Culhouii  replied:] 

He  waa  much  gratified  with  the  ojjportunity  of  showing, 
that  there  waa  not  the  slightest  inconsistency  between  his 
course  at  this  time,  and  that  to  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri had  so  triumphantly  alluded.  Mr.  C.  then  went  on  to 
recapituLito  the  grounds  of  objection  be  had  before  stated,  as 
the  reduction  of  the  Indian  frontier,  &c.  And  how  had  the 
Senator  met  these  objections  ?  By  reading  a  rejjort  made  by 
him  when  Secretary  of  War,  in  opposition  to  a  proposed  re- 
duction of  the  array.  Mr.  C.  allude<l  to  the  different  state 
of  the  country  at  the  two  periods  of  time.  We  had  just 
emeigcnl  from  the  exasperation  of  a  recent  war,  in  which 
numbers  of  the  Indians  had  been  engagiMl,  and  many  cruelties 
committed.  There  still  remained  niucli  hostile  feeling  on 
both  sides.  A  large  force  remained  at  Rouse's  Point,  and 
another  at  Sackett's  Harbor.     Our  fortifications  were  dilapi- 
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dated.  There  were  100,000  hostile  Indians  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  in  the  very  midst  of  us,  besides  a  vast  body  still 
more  hostile  on  the  Iroutier.  The  Siiuth  American  States 
had  recently  boeu  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  the 
Holy  Alliance  were  meditating  an  armed  iutedureuco  in  that 
contest,  and  were  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  the  attempt. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  had  been  of  ojunion  that  the 
proposed  reduction  in  our  military  establialiment  should  not 
take  place.  The  Senator  from  Missouri,  however,  had  for- 
gotten to  ti'Il  the  Senate  one  tiling:  tiiat  ho  hinisdf  hud 
certainly  aided  in  the  reduction,  and  voted  for  it  in  1821;  and 
yet  he  accuses  me  of  inconsistency  in  now  opposing  its  increase. 
Mr.  C.  said  that,  when  the  reduction  did  tako  place,  he  had 
been,  almost  tho  only  man  who  was  iu  favor  of  fixing  the 
number  of  the  army  at  10,000.  Mr.  DashielJ,  a  member  of 
the  other  House,  had  proposed  C,500  ;  to  wliich  Mn  C,  had 
replied,  that  he  woidd  assent  to  tiiat  number,  but  for  the  large 
British  force  still  reniainiug  in  Canada.  The  same  principles 
'which  actuated  him  theu,  governed  liim  now ;  and  he  was 
happy  in  being  able  to  sliow  tliat  there  was  no  inconsistency 
iu  Ids  course.  The  Tuan  who  was  upright  in  his  intentions, 
and  who  desired  only  to  do  Ids  dut}",  need  not  fear  falling  into 
inconsistency.  The  report  which  the  gentleman  had  quoted, 
Mr.  C.  prided  himself  in.  IIo  hud  liceu  urged  by  parties  on 
both  sides,  but  lie  had  stood  firm  and  kept  his  ground — object- 
ing to  the  reduction,  on  the  principle  that  the  establishment 
of  the  array  should  be  the  most  stable  thing  in  the  Govern- 
ment. As  to  the  charge  of  having  boon  in  favor  of  fortifying 
the  Gulf  and  tho  Chesapeake,  and  now  being  opposed  to  for- 
tifications, Mr.  C.  had  urged  those  measures  when  he  was  in 
tho  House  of  Representatives  ;  and  afterwards,  when  Secre- 
tary of  War,  he  had  used  Ids  utmost  exertions  to  have  the 
objects  effected.  The  Senator  charged  him  with  opposing 
the  defence  of  Baltimore,  but  tlxo  charge  was  not  fairly  stated. 
The  fortification  of  Baltimore  formed  but  one  item  in  a  bill 
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which  went  to  lavish  millions  ;  and  his  opposition  hod  been 
directed  against  the  hill  in  general,  on  account  of  its  extrav- 
agance. Ho  never  had  been  in  favor  of  fortifying  all  the 
exposed  iio'ints  in  tlic  Cliesapeake  Bay,  because  they  were  so 
numerous.  His  phin  had  l>eeu  to  fortify  thoroughly  below, 
and  to  combine  the  defence  by  forts  with  that  from  floating 
batteries  and  the  nuvy. 

Besides,  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  in  1818  had 
been  very  different  from  what  they  were  now.     The  whole 
expenditure  then,  exclusive  of  the  public  debt,  hod  not  ex- 
ceeded ton  millions.     It  was  now  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
millionp,  itud  yet  Mr.  C.   was  accused  of  inconsistency  in 
opposing,  under  circumstances  so  ditierent,  an  uncalled  for 
extension  of  our  military  estublishuient.     Tlie  Senator  had 
referred  to  our  experience  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  as  demon- 
strating an  increase  of  the  anny  to  be  indispensable.     Our 
experience  in  that  war  demonstrated  a  very  different  thing. 
It  proved  that  we  should  appoint  among  the  Indians  faithful 
agents,  who  would  nut  slund  by  and  sutler  the  Indians  to  Imj 
trampled  in  the  dust.      And,  as  to  the  Florida  war,  he  had 
recently  conversed  with  a  gent lonmu  from  the  spot,  who  as- 
sured him  that  nothing  occasioned  that  contest  but  the  very 
grossest  neglect  on  the  part  (»f  the  Government.      General 
Thompson,  our  Indian  agent,  and  iormerly  a  member  of  the 
other  House,  when  a  certain  order  of  the  department,  in  ro- 
spect  to  the  purchase  of  net^roes,  bad  been  received  by  htm, 
had  warmly  remonstrated,  and  had  even  refused  to  execute 
the  order,  warning  the   department  that  it  would  ineWtably 
provoke  a  war.     The  onler,  however,  had  been  enforced  by 
the  authority  of  the  President  himself,  as  Mr.  C.  understood. 
lulike  manner  General  Clinch  had  again  and  again  apprised 
the    Government    that  there  would   be    hostihties    on    thai 
th/nLier,  unless  additional  forces   shoidd   be  despatched  to 
strengthen  his  position.     And,  as  to  the  miserable  Creek  war, 
he  believed  that  the  Senators  from  Georgia  themselves  would 
vou  m. — 3 
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both  admit,  that  frauds  and  oppression,  beyond  all  liuiniin 
endurance,  had  been  the  real  cause  of  that  contest.  It  was 
more  than  human  nature  would  endure.  The  reptile  itself 
vrould  turn  when  it  was  traraidcd  on. 

[Mr.  Cuthbcit  of  Georgia  here  interposed  with  some  warmth; 
(mt,  owing  to  his  distant  position,  ivliiil-  he  said  could  not  ha  distinctly 
heard.  H«  was  understood^  however,  to  deny  tho  charge  as  applied  to 
Georgia,  and  to  refer  it  to  the  treatment  of  Indians  in  Alabama.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  insisted  on  the  trxith  of  the  charge.  Tho 
facte  were  open,  and  palpable,  and  notorious  as  our  own  ex- 
istence. Men  had  made  fortunes  by  treating  those  Indians 
in  such  a  manner  as  fixed  a  stain  on  human  nature.  Jlr.  C. 
ac^in  said,  that  wliat  was  wanted  to  protect  ns  from  the 
Indians,  was  not  more  troops,  but  more  faithful  agents.  The 
remnants  of  these  native  tribes  were  now  a  disheartened  and 
bn»kcn  down  people.  They  liad  once  esteemed  themselves 
the  greatest  nations  on  the  cartli,  but  they  had  now  become 
convinced  of  our  strength  and  their  own  weakness.  The  half- 
bloods  among  them  were  partially  civnlized.  They  were  sen- 
sible of  the  value  of  property,  and  very  desirons  to  acquire  it. 
The  heavy  annuities  accruing  to  their  tribes  by  treaties  with 
the  Govermuentj  afforded  ample  security  for  their  remaining 
peaceable,  unless  op|iresscd  beyond  endurance.  Send  them 
fit  agents,  and  you  will  hear  no  more  of  Indian  wars. 

Mr.  C.  briefly  recapituhited  the  grounds  of  argument  he 
had  advanced,  and  observed,  in  conclusion,  that,  while  the 
navy  was  otu-  great  arm  of  defence,  all  that  we  needed  in  the 
army  was,  to  keep  up  our  military  science,  and  to  preserve  a 
well-organized  staff.  On  the  latter  subject,  he  had  not  par- 
ticularly cxaminwl  this  hill.  It  wjts  very  jtoRHibk  that  there 
uiight  be  some  UL-coKsity  i'^v  ificrcjtsing  the  staff  of  the  army  ; 
and  if,  on  further  investigation,  he  should  be  convinced  of 
this,  and  a  sejjarate  bill  should  be  introduced  for  that  pnr- 
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pose,  he  would  veiy  cheerfully  yield  it  his  support ;  but  for 
Ihe  pi-esent  bill  he  could  not  vote, 

[Here  suveml  other  mcnibtTs  participattxl  in  the  debate  Among 
tlies*',  Mr.  Linn  of  Missouri  .iddresaed  Uio  Senate  at  considerable 
leugtb  in  favor  of  the  bill,  concluding  with  a  gloomy  account  of  In- 
•lian  depredations  in  tbc  West,  and  calling  earnestly  on  tbo  Govern* 
ment  for  the  prot^tlon  which  tlio  people  of  the  State  had  a  right  to 
demand.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  again  rose  and  referred  to  an  apparent  in- 
consistency in  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  which  Mr.  C.  was  understood  to  say,  the  Secretary  had 
fixed  the  expense  of  5,500  men  at  about  83,000,000  ;  and 
of  7,000  men  at  only  $3,800,000.  Mr.  C.  inquired  how  both 
these  estimates  could  be  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Linn),  Mr.  C.  said,  claim- 
ed protection  for  the  people  of  that  State.  It  was  Mr. 
C.'s  object  to  give  them  protection  ;  and  if  Mr.  L.  would  join 
him  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  honest,  skilful,  and  fuitb- 
ful  Indian  agentH,  such  protection  might  bo  secured,  or  at 
leaat  rendenxl  unnecessary.  And  in  an  open  country,  he  said, 
a  very  small  white  force,  with  artillery  and  cavahy,  could 
overthrow  any  Indian  force  that  might  be  brought  against 
them. 

It  littd  been  mentioned  as  a  tlifficulty,  that  the  regiments 
of  the  army  woidd  not  be  kept  full  enough.  Mr.  C.  thought/ 
it  a  much  better  remedy  fur  this  difficulty  to  increase  the 
pay  of  the  troops,  rather  than  to  increase  the  nominal  number. 
The  measures  of  this  Government,  ho  said,  had  disturltetl 
and  embarrassed  the  currency  of  the  country,  raised  tJve  prices 
of  the  means  of  living,  and  the  wages  of  such  as  might  be 
emidoyed  in  the  army  ;  and  now,  in  order  to  obviate  all  this, 
it  was  prop!>scd  to  inci*ease  the  army  with  5,500  men.  Mr. 
C.  insisted  that  tiiis  was  no  iidequate  remedy.  The  cause  of 
the  evil  lay  deeper — in  the  past  measua*8  of  the  Government^ 
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ftud  the  consequent  increase  of  banks,  which  would  still  in* 
croiiso  and  swell  the  currency,  till  au  explosion  would  bo 
inevitable,  without  a  timely  remedy. 

Mr.  C.  deemed  the  troops  already  in  service  as  ample  to 
defend  that  frontier.  The  Indians,  he  said,  were  a  ixxjr, 
broken  down,  dissipated  people,  and  all  that  was  wanted  was 
faithful  and  skilful  Indian  agents.  He  thought  they  ought 
to  be  left  to  themselves  in  relation  to  wars  between  them  and 
the  Indians  further  west.  If  not  allowed  to  go  to  war  when 
they  thought  pn>pcr,  they  would  all  die  of  dninkenness.  He 
would  let  them  go  to  war,  and  drive  tho  wild  Indians  still 
further  west.  In  ever}'  view  of  the  bill,  Mr.  C.  regarded  it 
as  objectionable,  and  hoped  it  would  not  pass. 


REMARKS 

On  the  joint  Resolution  iu  reference  to  the  Madison 
Papei-s.  made  in  the  Senate,  Feb.  20th,  1837. 

[The  joint  rtsolution  for  making  an  appropriation  for  Uje  pur- 
cbue  of  thti  manuscript  papers  of  tlic  late  President  Madison^  relntiva 
to  tlie  proceedings  of  the  convention  who  framed  tho  Constitution  of 
tlie  United  States  being  under  consideration,] 

Mr.  CALnouN  said,  this  resolution  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Library  proj^osvd  to  appropriate  §30,000  to  acconi2)U8h 
the  object  proposed.  The  Ikcta,  lie  said,  were  these:  Mr. 
Madison,  under  the  impression  that  these  papers  woiUd  be 
favorably  received  by  the  Public,  and  by  Publishers^  had  ie- 
vied  several  legacies  upon  them,  one  of  some  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  Colonization  Society,  and  some  smaller  ones  to 
other  public  charities,  in  addition  to  some  private  heq^nests. 
But,  m  far  from  his  unticipationg  having  been  realized,  it 
seemed  that  Mrs.  Madison  was  unj)re[jarcd  to  run  the  risk  of 
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publishiDg  them  at  all,  and  on  tliis  account  had  applied  tc 
the  President  in  relation  to  them.  Ho  htul  recommended  to 
Congress  to  purchase  them  ;  and  the  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary had  consequently  uiatlo  tliia  report. 

Every  one,  Mr,  C.  Buid,  was  ready  to  render  to  the  me- 
mory of  Mr.  Madison  all  [tossible  respect.  But  the  questions 
involved  in  this  case  were  of  a  constitutional  character,  and 
it  was  therefore  imix)ssible  for  Mr.  C.  to  vote  for  the  propo- 
sition. The  question  was,  Have  Congress  the  right  to  make 
this  appropriation  ?  The  constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  ky  and  collect  taxes  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare.  It  was  under  this  provision  of  the  constitution  that 
Mr.  0.  understood  this  appropriation  was  to  be  made. 

In  reference  to  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  there  had 
long  been  a  diversity  of  opinion.  From  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Government,  the  two  great  parties  in  the  coun- 
trj'  were  divided  upon  it.  One  of  these  parties  conceived 
that,  by  these  words  in  the  constitution,  Congress  had  the 
right,  in  promoting  the  general  welfare,  to  ajipropriate  money 
to  any  and  every  object  which  they  believed  woidd  be  condu- 
cive to  the  promotion  of  tlie  general  welfare.  The  other  par- 
ty, at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Madison  himself,  believed 
this  power  w»is  limited  by  the  constitution,  and  that  Congress 
have  no  right  to  make  an  upprLtpriation,  unless  authorized  to 
do  so  by  a  specific  provision  of  the  constitution.  These  two 
schools  Imd  existed  from  an  early  stage  of  the  Government  to 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  celebrated  rej)ort  of 
1799,  had  given  his  views  on  the  subjoctj  in  the  most  clear 
and  conclusive  language,  which  required  not  one  word  from 
Mr.  C.  He  would  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  ijassage  on 
the  23d,  24th,  25th,  2Cth,  and  27th  pages  of  the  report. 

[The  Seert'tjiry  then  rend  tlio  passage  indicated  by  Mr.  Calhoun.] 

Here,  Mr.  C.  said,  Mr,  Madison,  by  a  very  able  argument 
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had  proved,  beyond  all  controversy,  that  Congress  has  the 
power  only  to  make  specific  grants^  and  that  no  more  tliaa 
H|)ecific  jTOwers  are  vested  in  them  by  that  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution. Tho  opposite  doctnne  involved  unlimited  power 
in  the  jiossession  of  (Jongiess.  Mr,  C.  would  not  repeat  tlic 
argument.  Mr.  Madison  had  also  predicted,  what  Mr.  C. 
feared  that  he  should  see  fiilfilledj  that  the  opposite  argu- 
ment would  load  to  consolidation,  or  was  consolidation  itself, 
and  that  the  consequent  effect  would  be  a  monarchy.  What 
was  prediction  in  17[>9,  was  already,  Mr.  C.  said,  in  |>art  re- 
alized. We  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  stage  of  monarchy, 
but  the  Executive  Dei>artmeut  was  in  a  fair  way  of  absorbing 
tho  whole  powers  of  the  system. 

Mr.  C.  held  it  to  be  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  i^Iadisnn 
ttnd  to  the  powerfid  argument  just  read  in  his  report,  that 
questions  of  this  kind  should  be  constderetl  with  all  possible 
caution.  He  had  given  liis  views  of  this  jiortion  of  Iho  con- 
stitution in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  vigor  of  his  manhood  ; 
and  such  views  elevated  3Ir.  Jefferson  to  the  Chief  Magistra- 
cy in  the  political  revolution  of  ISOO,  and  afterwards  elevated 
Mr.  Madison  luniself.  The  fame  of  this  illustriou.^  man,  and 
the  debt  wliich  wo  owed  liim  for  all  lie  did  for  our  iiistitu- 
tiooB,  demanded  that  we  should  do  nothing  on  the  present 
occasion  to  show  a  want  of  respect  for  him  or  his  senti* 
meats. 

The  question  now  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  C.  said,  was, 
whether  Congress  had  the  power  to  purchase  the  copyright 
of  Mr.  Madison's  papers,  which,  in  tlie  present  state  of  polit- 
ical feelings,  were  regariied,  of  little  orno  value  in  the  money 
market.  Mr.  C.  regarded  it  as  truly  deploraule,  that  theao 
invaluable  papers,  which  throw  a  light  uj)on  the  constitution 
which  had  never  been  shed  upon  it  before,  should  be  deemed 
of  no  value  by  the  public,  absorbed  with  party  politics  and 
the  low  love  of  gain,  so  that  such  a  work  could  not  be  pub- 
lished.    But  where,  Mr.  C.  asked,  was  the  special  jiower  iu 
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the  con6titution  tor  Congress  to  publish  such  a  work  ?  This 
was  a  solemn  question,  the  answer  to  which  should  be  shown 
not  by  precedent,  but  by  the  constitution,  The  i)ractice  of 
Congress,  Mr.  C.  said,  had  licen  most  loose  on  this  and  all 
other  iKtints.  But  the  real  (juerttion  was,  whether  there  was 
such  a  power  in  the  constitution.  The  Chairman  of  the 
committee  liad  not  Vested  his  argument  on  this,  but  on  the 
broad  general  pnncijile,  that  these  papers  would  throw  a  new 
and  brilliant  light  upon  our  institutions,  and  constitute  a 
new  era  in  their  history,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  thus  promoting  the  general  welfare  by  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence,  for  which  Congiess  had  no  authority  in  the 
constitution.  Mr.  C.  felt  that  his  position  In  o]:ipoaition  to 
this  resolution  was  a  painful  one  ;  but  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Madison,  which  were  the  text-book  of  Mr.  C,  and  of  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  deniande<l  that  he  should  not  aban- 
don it.  He  had  spoken  as  briefly  as  ])ossibEe,  and  wished 
chiefly  for  the  opportunity  of  recording  his  vote  against  the 
proposition. 

[Mr.  Preston  hero  roM  in  support  of  tlie  resolution,  and  defended, 
at  s*)mo  length,  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  appropriation. 
Uo  was  followed  by  Mr.  Crittenden  and  Mr.  Webster  on  the  sumo  side, 
who  concurred  entirely  in  the  expediency  and  constitutionality  of  tha 
purchase] 

Mr.  Calhoun  rejoined,  and  further  insisted  upon  the 
gromid  he  had  Ixjfore  taken.  There  was  no  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  these  manuscripts,  nor  with  re- 
gard to  the  great  character  of  Mr,  Madison,  n(<r  as  to  its 
being  a  very  desirable  object  that  this  work  should  be  pub- 
lished ;  but  whether  it  should  l»c  published  by  the  agency  of 
Congresa,  was  a  different  (pieHtion.  Tiie  work,  however, 
vroiUd  be  published  at  all  events.  Mrs.  Madison  had  been 
offered  $5,000  for  it.  That  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  j^ub- 
lication.     If  Congress  wished  any  copies  for  the  library,  thej 
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could  furnish  themfaclves  with  as  many  as  might  be  ueccs* 
sary.  Why  must  they  purchase  the  copyright  ?  WoulJ 
this  application  ever  have  coiue  here,  it'  Mrs.  Madisou  hati 
been  ofTenMl  by  the  boukBellei-s  enough  money  to  cover  the 
legacies  in  her  husband's  will  ? 

[Mr.  Crittenden  interposed,  and  said  he  presumed  it  would.  The 
reverence  in  wljich  tliat  distijiguishod  woman  held  her  husband's 
memory,  would  naturally  induce  her  to  desire  to  dispose  of  this  manu- 
script rather  lo  the  Government  of  his  country  than  to  bookncUcrs. 
Aa  to  purchasing  the  c-opyright,  so  precious  did  he  hold  the  manu- 
script \\»id\iy  that,  did  he  possess  it,  he  would  not  take  the  $30,000 
for  it.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  resumed,  and  insisted  that,  let  gentlemen 
twiftt  and  turn  the  question  as  they  pleased,  it  amounted  to 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this — an  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress to  pay  the  legacies  in  Mr.  Madison's  will.  Mr.  C.  pro- 
foundly regretted  that  those  legacies  had  ever  been  charged 
U|X)n  the  avails  of  this  manuscript.  Mr.  Madison  had  died 
childless,  and  had  kift  Ida  wife  in  easy  circumstances.  How 
much  Iwtter  would  it  have  ]>pon,  lunl  he  loft  this  work  fr-ee  of 
all  cost  as  a  legacy  to  the  American  jwople  ?  And  he  no 
less  regretted  that  Mrs.  Madison  had  ever  made  the  present 
application  to  Congress,  and  his  rcgi-et  was  yet  heightened, 
because  a  compliance  with  her  request  iovolvod  a  plain  and 
palpable  violation  of  that  rule  in  the  i!itor[a'etatian  of  the 
constitution,  whieli  Mr.  Madison  himself  had  laid  down.  The 
rule  was  full  of  the  profoumlest  iKjUtiwd  wisthjui  and  fore- 
Bightj  aud  evinced  iu  the  mind  of  that  great  man  a  just  fore- 
boding as  to  the  fate  of  this  Goveniment.  It  would  houor 
the  memory  of  Madison  far  more  to  regard  this  nUe,  than  to 
purchase  this  manuscript.  And  if  the  manuscript  itself  was 
esteemed  so  valuable,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  printer, 
after  the  edition  was  worked  off,  would  very  gladly  give  the 
ori^nal  to  Congress  llu  then  went  on  in  a  cmirso  of  ai^i- 
ment  to  show,  that  the  appropriation  involved  a  violation  of 
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the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Madison,  with  respect  to 
limited  powers,  and  would,  if  cairiod  out,  leave  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  jHTfonu  any  act  whatever,  which 
it  might  deem  conducive  to  the  general  weli'are.  In  ifply 
to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  as  to  the  erection  and  deco- 
ration of  the  Capitol,  he  observed  that  the  case  was  very 
plain.  They  were  a  legislative  body,  and  must  have  a  house 
in  which  to  assemble  ;  and  whether  the  building  were  small 
or  large,  more  or  less  expensive,  did  not  vary  the  constitu- 
tional question.  As  to  its  profuse  decoration,  there  had 
been  many  jx>litictans  of  (ho  old  school  who  doubted  its  ex- 
pediency, and  thought  that  much  plainer  buildings  would 
have  been  more  consistent  with  our  republican  simplicity. 
As  to  the  exploring  expedition,  Mr.  C.  greatly  doubted  the 
right  of  Congress  to  sanction  any  such  measure.  But  thus 
we  proceeiled,  step  by  step  ;  one  departure  was  made  to 
sanction  another,  imtil,  at  length,  they  came  down  to  the 
great  question  wldch  had  originally  separated  the  two  parties 
in  this  Government.  Mr.  C.  admitted  that,  when  a  young 
k,  and  at  his  entrance  upon  political  life,  he  had  inclined 
to  that  interpretation  of  the  constitution  which  favored  a 
latitude  of  powers  ;  but  experienced  observation  and  reflec- 
tion had  wrought  a  great  change  in  his  views ;  and,  alx)ve 
all,  the  transcendent  argument  of  Mr.  Madison  himself,  in 
his  celebrated  resolutions  of  17U8,  had  done  more  than  all 
other  things  to  convince  him  of  his  en-or.  The  opposite 
oouxsG  tended  to  a  government  of  unlimited  powers,  and  in 
such  a  government  the  Executive  Department  must  inenta- 
bly  swallow  up  all  the  rest.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Crittenden)  liad  warred  nobly  against  Executive  en- 
croachments, but  that  warfare  would  be  all  iu  vain  unless 
the  money  power  oi  the  Government  should  be  closely 
watched.  He  had  been  struck  with  the  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  remark  of  that  great  statesman, 
that  Ic^slative  usurpation  would  always  precede  executive. 
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but  that  execntive  would  always  succeed  it.  Yet  there 
would  be  a  thousand  cases,  which  so  strongly  appi»aled  to  the 
hearts  and  syrnpatliies  of  legifilators^  that  these  siilutary 
restraints  and  waniiuga  were  all  in  danger  of  being  swept 
away  ;  and  he  who  should  oppose  appeals  of  that  natui*ej 
would  corao  to  feel  little  in  his  own  eyes,  and  to  accuse  him- 
Bolf  ui'  a  want  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  heart.  Ho  con- 
cluded by  once  more  asserting,  that  the  naked  question  before 
the  Senate  was,  whetlier  they  would  vote  an  appropriation 
to  pay  the  legacies  in  Mr.  Madison's  v,i\\.  As  he  could  not 
in  conscience  vote  in  the  ailinuative,  he  desired  that  the 
question  should  be  lakcn  by  yeas  and  nays. 

[Mr.  Ilives  licre  submitted  his  views,  at  considerable  length,  in 
support  ot  tlio  resolution  ;  during  wLieU  he  iulitnuted  that  the  course 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  cast  censure  on  Mr. 
Madi-son.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  explained.  He  had  cast  no  censure  on  the 
legacies  of  Mr.  Madis*>n<  On  the  contmiy,  he  considered  them 
08  all  very  proper ;  and  he  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  was 
not  a  little  surjmsed  at  the  nature  and  tone  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  i'rom  Virginia.  That  which  had  called  forth 
the  expression  of  his  regret  bad  been  simply  tlus :  that  the 
legacies  charged  on  the  a^'ails  of  these  manuscripts  should 
have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  tliis  application  before  Con- 
gress. What  he  had  said  was,  that  if  an  arrangement  could 
have  been  made  with  tlie  booksellers  tlmt  woidd  have  covered 
those  legacies,  this  application  never  would  have  been  made  ; 
and  tliei*e  was  nothing  in  Ihe  language  of  the  will  to  show 
the  contrary.  Mr.  C.j  after  a  brief  recapituhition  of  the 
ground  ho  had  taken,  concluded  by  obser\ing,  that  not  one 
of  the  cases  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  availed  in 
the  least  against  the  constitutional  objection  he  had  ad- 
vanced ;  nor  had  he  said  any  thing  which  any  friend  of  Mrs. 
Madison  had  tlie  least  right  to  take  exception  to. 
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On  the  Bill  introduced  by  IVfr.  Wright^  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  ou  Finance,  to  repeal  and  reduce 
certain  Duties  therein  mentioned  :  delivered  in  the 
Senate,  Febniarv  23(1,  1837. 


The  aununclation  by  the  Chainnnn  of  the  Coiumittcc  on 
Finance,  that  tliia  Inll  was  fraiiieil  and  introduced  on  the 
assumption  that  the  act  of  1833  waa  uo  longer  to  be  re- 
flpectcd,  gave  to  it  an  iinjxjrtance  which  demanded  the  most 
serious  consideration.  That  act  closed  the  tariff  controversy 
between  the  North  and  the  South  ;  and  the  qucation  now  pre- 
sented to  us  is,  sliall  it  again  be  opened  to  us  ?  Shall  we 
reopen  a  controversy  wliich,  during  the  long  |ieriud  from  1821 
to  1833,  agitated  the  countiy,  governed  its  legislation,  con- 
trolled the  presidential  elections,  and  linally  shook  its  insti- 
tutions to  the  centre  ?  Shall  we  of  the  South,  in  particular, 
assent  to  open  tliis  formidable  controversy — we  who  are,  on 
this  subject,  in  a  permanent  minority  ?  Shall  we  agree  to 
surrender  our  share  of  interest  in  tlxe  act  of  1833 — an  act 
which  has  already  repeided  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  duties  annually  ;  and  which,  if  left  undisturbed,  will 
in  a  few  years  take  off  ten  more,  and  reduce  the  duties  to 
the  constitutional  and  legitimate  wants  of  the  Government  ? 
Will  we  agree  to  surrender  a]]  these  advantages,  which  were 
extorted  from  the  adverse  interest  at  the  hazard  of  civil  con- 
flict, and  take  our  chance  in  the  renewed  conflicts  which 
must  follow,  if  the  controversy  bo  again  opened  ?  This,  the 
Cluimnan  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  asks  you  to  do  ;  and 
what  is  the  compensation  he  holds  out  to  you  for  such  great 
aacrifices  ? 

The  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
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on  salt,  amounting  nnnually  to  about  855C,000.  It  ia  tmc. 
this  bill  gi-KS  further,  and  j»rovide8  for  a  reduction  to  the 
amount  of  ?2, 400,000  annually ;  but  of  these  the  larger 
portion  are  duties  under  twenty  jier  cent,  ad  valorem,  wliich 
by  the  act  may  be  rc2)ealed  without  disturbing  the  compro- 
mise ;  and  the  residue,  with  the  exception  of  salt,  and  jxr- 
haps  one  or  two  other  articles,  are  either  of  a  doubtfid  chat- 
acter,  or  can  be  rci>ealed  by  common  consent  of  all  the 
interests  involvea.  Ucre,  then,  is  the  great  boon  which  is 
proffered  by  the  Senator  (Mr.  Wright),  to  induce  us  to 
sacrifice  our  interest  in  the  act  of  1833,  to  magnify  which,  he 
has  pronounced  an  eulogium  on  the  magnanimous  course  of 
the  State  of  New- York,  in  assenting  to  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  Kilt,  of  whicli  article,  he  tells  us,  she  manufticturfs 
more  than  any  other  State  ;  while  he  forgets  to  inform  us 
that  she  has  little  or  no  interest  in  the  appeal,  as  she  has 
secured  a  monopoly  in  favor  of  hor  manufacture,  by  the  im- 
position of  an  enoimous  duty  on  the  transportation  of  salt  on 
her  canals,  through  which  channel  only  the  imported  can 
come  in  competition  with  the  nmnuikctured  sidt.  The 
question  now  to  be  decided  is,  shall  wc  accept  the  bot^m  and 
make  the  sacrifice  ? 

I  acknowledge  the  duty  to  be  odious  and  unequal,  but  I 
must  think,  as  mucli  8<:^  as  it  may  be,  wo  should  purchase  its 
repeal  too  dearly  by  the  sacrifice  we  are  asked  to  make,  Kc- 
garded  as  a  mere  pecuniary  transaction,  and  laying  aside  all 
political  considenitioiis,  we  would  not  be  justified.  The  duty 
on  salt  amounts,  as  I  have  stated,  to  upwards  of  halt'  a  mil- 
lion annually ;  while  the  average  reduction  of  duties  under 
the  act  of  1833,  will  not  be  less  than  two  millions  annually, 
for  the  next  five  years — all  of  which  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect will  betaken  oft",  if,  (m  uurpart,  we  firmly  adhere  to  the 
act.  But  this  is  altogether  too  strong  a  statement  of  the 
case  on  the  side  of  repeal. 

The  Senator,  in  his  eagerness  to  magnify  the  oppressive 
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character  of  the  duty  on  salt,  stated  it  to  bo  ten  cents  the 
busht'I^-overlaokiug  the  luct,  that  the  net  of  18^3  has  alreatly 
reduced  it  below  eight  cents,  and  that  it  will  in  a  short  time 
reduce  it  below  three,  if  it  be  left  undisturbed  ;  so  that  the 
real  unestion  is  not  between  a  rcj^al  and  a  pennancnt  con- 
tinuance of  tlic  duty  at  ten  cents,  as  the  Senator  would  liave 
ns  believe,  but  Ixitwcen  a  sudden  repeal  of  eight  cents, 
and  a  gradual  reduction,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yi^ars,  to  the 
low  rate  of  duty  I  have  stated.  It  is,  io  fact,  substantially 
a  question  between  a  sudden  and  a  gradual  repeal ;  and,  re* 
garded  in  that  light,  I  would  submit  to  the  judicious  of  all 
parties,  which  is  the  preferable,  ^^ewed  in  the  abstract,  \s'ith- 
oat  T^ard  to  the  act  of  1833  ?  The  Chainuan  states  the 
present  duty  at  an  average  of  al)out  eighty-six  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  ;  I  would  ask,  would  it  be  wise  to  i*epeal  at  once  so 
high  a  duty  ?  Can  it  lie  done  without  ruinous  losses,  as  well 
to  the  dealers  in  the  article,  as  the  manufacturers  ?  Even 
Carolina,  in  the  heat  of  her  contest  against  the  ]>rotective 
sygtem,  never  contemplated  allowing  less  than  six  or  seven 
yeare  for  the  reduction  of  the  protective  duties  to  the  revenue 
point ;  and  shall  we  now,  by  a  sudden  and  total  icjtcal  of  so 
high  a  duty,  prove  ourselves  less  consideratu  in  n-latioa  to 
existing  investments,  than  a  State  so  decidedly  opjwsed  to 
the  whole  system  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  excitement  ? 

But,  whichever  may  be  pniferable,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
practical  difference,  as  far  as  the  Houth  is  concerned,  is  too 
small  to  warrant  the  sacrifice  of  the  great  interest  which  she 
has  in  maintaining  inviolable  the  act  of  1833  ;  particularly 
when  we  consider  that,  small  as  is  the  dilTeronce,  we  have  no 
assurance  of  ever  receiving  this  inconsidernble  boon.  Let  ns 
not  foi^t  that,  if  we  of  the  South  vote  for  this  bill,  we  not 
only  give  mtich,  where  we  can  receive  but  little,  but  we  also 
give  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty.  By  the  vote  itsef/j 
whether  the  act  passes  or  not,  we  surrender  our  position. 
We  cannot,  after  disregarding  the  interests  of  otliers  in  the 
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act,  insist  that  they  shall  resjwict  oure,  when  they  bocomo  the 
subject  of  discussion.  If  we  sliould  now  vote  to  repeal  or 
reduce  duties  more  rapidly  than  the  act  provides,  how  can 
we  complain  if  the  manufacturing  interests  should  hereaftei 
increase  the  duties,  or  retard,  or  arreat  the  reduction  pro- 
vided by  the  act  ?  Fair  and  honorable  dealing  has  ever  dis- 
tinguished the  Southern  character,  and  I  tniat  we  have  too 
much  self-respect  to  complain,  if  the  measure  we  now  mete 
to  others  should  hereafter  be  measured  to  ourselves.  Our 
vote,  then,  for  this  measure  would  release  the  opposite  inter- 
ests from  all  obligation  to  respect  the  act  of  1833,  wliatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  tlds  bill.  Now,  I  ask,  what  assurance 
have  we  that  this  bill  will  [mss  ?  Is  it  not  almost  certain 
that  it  cannot  ?  Wc  are  now  within  seven  days  of  the  eml 
of  the  session.  The  bill  ts  in  Couunittee  of  the  Whole,  and 
cannot  pass  the  Senate  in  less  than  two  days ;  and  what 
prospect  is  there  that  it  can  ]iass  the  other  House  in  so  short 
a  time,  with  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  must  exist 
there,  as  to  its  merits  ?     It  ia  next  to  impossible. 

But,  suppose  it  to  be  practicable,  liave  we  any  assurance 
that  those  who  have  iatroduL-ed  the  bill  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  pass  it  ?  Have  wo  no  cause  to  apjueheud  that  it  is 
a  mere  political  manoeuvre,  without  regard  to  the  interest 
of  North  or  South,  and  which  the  contrivers  would  rather 
see  defeated  than  passed  ?  I  must  say  that,  to  me,  it  secma 
to  wear  that  appearance.  Why  has  this  bill  been  delayed  to 
tliis  late  pcriotl  ?  It  is  now  more  than  three  weeks  since  it  was 
reported  ;  and  why  were  measures  of  little  importance,  and,  to 
say  the  least,  of  doubtftd  policy,  permitted  to  occupy  the  time 
of  the  Senate,  in  preference  to  this  which  we  are  now  told  is 
60  imi>ortaut  ?  Why  such  coutratlictory  dechirations  im  to 
the  state  of  the  treasury  ?  At  one  time  wc  arc  told  that 
ther©  •vili  be  no  suriilus,  and  that  the  duties  must  be  raiseil ; 
and  at  another,  that  the  revenue  will  be  bo  excesHive  as  to 
call,  not  only  fur  the  j>assage  of  this  bill,  but  the  cxtmordi- 
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oaiy  one  which  has  passed  this  body  in  relation  to  the  public 
'lands.  With  all  these  indications,  gentlemen  must  not  be 
surprised  that  I  am  somewhat  incredulous  as  to  their  zeal  or 
amceritVj  which  is  not  a  little  increased  when  I  look  to  the 
source  i'rouj  whence  it  comes.  Have  you  ibrgot  the  tariff  of 
1828,  that  bill  of'  abominations  so  execrated  by  the  South, 
oud  whicli  has  brou«:;ht  so  many  disasters  on  the  country  ? 
I  have  (lot)kiug  at  Mr.  Wright)  its  author  in  my  eyes,  and 
he  knows  the  fact.  He  well  remembers  the  part  he  bore  in 
the  passage  of  that  act,  and  the  means  by  wliich  it  waa 
effected.  It  was  passed  by  a  breach  of  fiaith.  We  were  de- 
ceived then.  It  will  not  \ic  my  fault  if  wo  be  deceived  now. 
To  guanl  against  tliat,  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate,  while  I  give  a  brief  narrative  of  tlie  f)as«igc  of  that 
oppressive  act,  and  the  part  which  the  Senator  acted  at  the 
time.  I  have  no  intention  to  wouud  his  t'celings.  My  ob- 
ject is  not  personal.  That  would  be  unworthy  nf  the  occasion, 
and,  I  trust,  of  myself  Far  diflferont  motives  actuate  me. 
From  the  past  we  leani  to  anticipate  the  future.  Wo  then 
followed  his  lead.  We  know  the  result.  He  now  invites  us 
again  to  follow  him  on  the  same  subject,  tliough  apparently 
iu  an  opposite  direction.  Shall  we  follow  ?  His  course  on 
the  former  occasion  will  best  enable  us  to  decide  that  ques- 
tion. I  was  a  wtness  of  the  events  of  thn  day,  and  feel 
called  upon  to  give  the  history  of  the  transaction,  in  onler  to 
guide  our  decision  now. 

The  tariff  of  1828  was  as  much  a  political  movement  as  a 
measure  of  protection.  The  protective  policy  had  triumphed 
in  Congress  by  the  jiassago  of  the  Tariif  Act  of  1824,  which 
was  followed  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  presidency 
the  next  year,  by  which  the  protective  system  gained  an  as- 
cendency in  the  executive,  as  it  had  previously  in  the  legis- 
lative department  of  the  Government.  Emboldened  by  this 
success,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  session  ofl82G-7to 
increase  the  duty  on  wool  and  woollens,  wliich  was  rejected 
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by  my  casting  vote  as  presiding  officer  of  this  body.  These 
interests,  not  finding  themselves  strong  enough  to  t*oi*ce  theii 
way  through  Congress,  determined,  io  the  spirit  of  the  sys- 
tem, to  unite  with  other  interests,  so  that  by,  their  joint 
intiuence,thcy  might  secure  a  majority.  With  tliis  view,  a 
combined  movement  was  mode  by  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, which  met  at  Harrisburg,  and  agreed  on  a  new  tariff  to 
be  kid  before  Congress  at  the  next  session,  containing  a 
long  list  of  articles  with  a  great  increase  of  duties.  This 
movement  was  understood  to  have  the  cotmtenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  then  adminislration.  In  the  mean  time,  the  anti- 
tariff  interests  of  the  South  had  selected  General  Jackson 
as  the  candidate  against  Mr.  Adams  for  the  presidency. 
His  principal  strength  in  the  tariff  States  lay  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, New-York  and  Ohio.  They  were  thoroughly  in  favor 
of  the  protective  system,  and  his  supporters  there  were  not 
a  litle  alarmed  at  the  movement  at  Harrisburg.  The  bat- 
tle was  to  be  fought  in  Congress,  and  thixs  the  presidential 
election  came  to  be  blended  with  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  as 
it  will  ever  lie  wlien  an  open  question. 

On  the  meethig  ofConr^resa,  the  administration  proved 
to  be  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  licprcsentatives  ;  and  their 
opponents  elected  Mr.  Stevenson  (now  Minister  at  tho  court 
of  St.  James)  Speaker,  and  then,  as  now,  a  devoted  friend  to 
the  President  elect.  It  was  apparent  that  the  movements 
of  the  session  would  be  governed  by  the  tariff  question,  and 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures  was  so  organized,  as  to  give 
the  control  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States.  Mr.  Maliar}',  who  had  long  been  Chair- 
man, was  continued  ;  but  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  (Mr.  Wright),  who  was  then  a  njembcr 
of  the  otlier  House — Mr.  Moore  of  Kentucky,  ul'terwjirds 
Minister  to  Colombia — and  Mr.  Stephenson  of  Pittsburg, 
were  placed  on  the  committee,  who,  with  one  member  from 
the  South,  gave  a  majority  against  the  fulminiatration.    Rep- 
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resenting,  as  the  coiuinittec  did,  the  iuterests  of  the  Middle 
and  Western  States — -wliich  were  thorough  tariff,  without  ojk 
posing  or  conflicting  interests  of  any  kind, — they  reported  a 
bill  with  much  higher  duties,  and  far  more  compi^ahensive  in 
ita  items,  than  the  Harrisburg  project — which  was  predicated 
on  the  joint  interests  of  the  whole  tariff  party,  comprehend- 
ing New  England,  where  industry  was  divided  between 
manufactures  on  one  side,  and  commerce  and  navigation  on 
the  other.  The  staple  States  wei-e  wholly  opposed  to  the 
protective  system,  and  their  representatives  being  in  a  mi- 
nority, had  no  alternative  but  to  choose  between  the  two 
projtsjts ;  and  the  question  was  then  presented,  what  ought 
to  be  done  ?  One  of  two  courses  might  be  taken  :  to  join  the 
New  England  interest,  and  vote  mich  amendments  to  the  bill 
us  would  make  it  acceptable  to  tliuiii ;  or  to  resist  all  such 
amendments,  and  take  the  chance  of  the  members  from 
New  England  joining  those  of  the  South,  to  defeat  the 
bill  in  its  passage  in  one  or  the  other  Uouse.  By  the 
former  course,  they  would  certainly  defeat  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  ;  but  they  would 
as  certainly  insure  its  pa.s.sage  in  a  mitic^atcd  furm — lis  the 
membei-s  from  the  Middle  and  Western  States  would  take  any 
torifi',  however  small  the  increase  of  duty,  rather  than  have 
none.  The  former  would  have  tixed  the  system  on  the  coim- 
tfy  more  firmly  than  ever  ;  jmrticulady  as  it  would  have  in- 
volved, in  all  probability,  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
acknowledged  candidate  of  the  tariff  interests.  Tlie  latter 
afforded  a  reasonable  prosjiect  of  defeating  tlie  whole  system, 
08  well  as  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Adams.  Tlie  dilhculty  in 
lliis  course  was  the  possible  reunion  of  the  two  tariff  inter- 
ests, by  mutual  concession  in  the  last  stage,  in  order  to 
insure  the  passage  of  the  bill.  To  guard  against  that  result, 
BBsurances  were  given  which  placed  the  representatives  of 
the  South  at  ease  on  tluit  point.  I  speak  not  of  my  own 
peiBonal  knowledge.  It  was  generally  so  understood  at  the 
Toi«  m."4 
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time  ;  and  I  was  informetl  bj  individufils  wliu  had  a  light  tc 
know,  and  who  consulted  with  mo  what  course,  under  the 
pressing  difficulties  of  our  situation,  ought  to  be  adopted, 
that  such  was  the  fact.  Our  friends  accepted  the  asstirance, 
and  accordingly  resisted  all  amendments  tliat  would  make 
the  bill  acceptable  to  the  Eastern  interests,  as  the  only  pos- 
sible meauR  of  defwitiug  an  udiuus  and  ))ppres.sive  BVHtem. 

Tiiu  bill  pabised  the  House,  but  in  so  obnoxious  u  form 
to  the  New  England  States,  that  a  large  portion  of  their  rep- 
resentatives joined  those  uf  the  South  in  voting  against  it. 
When  sent  to  the  Senate,  it  wa^  soon  ascertained  that,  in 
this  body,  where  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States  had  a  much 
larger  representation  in  proportion,  there  was  a  decided  ma- 
jority iigaiutjtit  in  the  fonuiu  which  it  came  fmm  the  House, 
Every  New  England  Senatoi*,  with  the  exception  uf  one  or 
two,  was  understood  to  be  decidedly  opposed  ;  and  rel3dng 
on  the  assurance  on  which  our  friends  acted  iti  the  House, 
we  anticipated  with  confidence  and  joy  that  the  bill  woidd 
)>u  defeated,  and  the  whole  system  overthmwn  by  the  shock. 
Our  hopes  were  soon  blasted.  A  certain  iutlividual,  then  a 
Senator,  but  recently  elected  to  the  highest  r)fHco  in  the 
Union,  was  observed  to  assume  a  mysterious  air  in  relation 
to  tho  bill,  very  little  in  accordance  with  what,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe,  would  have  been  his  course.  The 
mystery  was  exphuned  when  the  bill  ciiuie  up  to  be  acted 
ujiou.  I  will  not  give  in  detail  hia  course.  It  is  sufficient 
10  sivy,  that,  instead  of  resisting  amendments,  as  we  had  a 
right  to  expect,  he  voted  for  all  which  were  necessary  to 
secure  the  votes  of  New  England  ;  particularly  the  amend- 
ments to  raise  the  duties  on  woollens  which  were  known  to 
be  essential  for  that  purpose.  All  these  amendments,  with 
one  or  two  exceptiona,  were  carried  by  his  votes,  as  appears 
from  the  journal,  now  on  my  table,  which  I  have  recently 
examined.  If  his  name  hud  been  recorded  on  the  opposite 
side,  they  would  have  been  lost,  and  with  them  the  bill  itBel£ 
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He  held,  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  fate  of  the  countr}'  iu 
his  hauls,  lliid  he  acted  in  good  faith,  the  Lill  of  1828  nevci 
would  have  become  a  law  ;  and  the  responsibility  of  its  de- 
feat would  liave  fallen  on  those  who  first  moved  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  would  liavc  uroatrated  the  administration  which 
gave  that  movement  its  support.  With  the  prostration  of 
the  administration  would  have  followed  that  of  the  j)rotective 
sjBteni  it&elf,  and  thus  all  the  consequences  wluch  followed 
that  disastrous  act  would  have  been  averted.  Why  a  course, 
which  good  faith,  as  well  as  the  public  interest,  so  obviously 
dictated,  was  avoided,  and  the  opposite  pursued,  has  never 
been  exjilained.  It  is  certain  that  the  instructions  of  the 
New- York  Legislature  did  not  require  it ;  but  it  may  be  that 
those  by  whoso  agency  the  bill  was  passed,  and  who  owe 
their  present  ascendency  to  it,  then,  as  now,  saw  the  advan- 
tage, in  a  party  view,  in  having  the  tariff  an  open  question, 
however  much  the  country  might  be  the  sufferer. 

Having  traced  the  tariff  of  1828  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  President  elect,  as  its  authors; 
I  next  pro])Ose  to  trace,  very  briefly,  what  followed  down  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1833,  which  settled  the  controversy 
that  grew  out  of  the  former, — and  wliich  this  bill,  originating 
with  its  authors,  is  intendeti  to  unsettle, — in  order  that  the 
Senate  may  have  a  connected  view  of  the  whole  series  of 
events  connected  with  this  deeply  imjKirtant  subject,  and  of 
which  the  present  measure  forais  the  last. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  General  Jackson  had  been  ae- 
lected  by  the  opposition,  as  the  candidate  against  Mr.  Adams; 
and  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  add,  what  were  the  motives 
which  governed  the  opposition,  as  far  as  myself  and  friends 
were  concerned,  in  making  this  selection.  They  were  alto- 
gether political.  There  never  was  any  intimacy,  at  any 
time,  between  him  and  myself.  Our  relations  were  simply 
friendly,  without  being  in  any  degree  confidential.  The  lead- 
ing objects  were :  to  reverse  the  precedent  that  brought  Mr. 
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Adams  Into  power — ^toan-est  the  protective  system — to  over- 
throw the  priuciple  in  which  it  originatcdj  and  to  restore  the 
old  republican  doctrines,  from  which  the  Government  had  so 
greatly  departed. 

Alter  a  lon«;  and  arduous  stni^^jgle,  the  protective  system 
had  completely  triumphed,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  Adams.  Successful  opposition  by  an  anti-tariff  can- 
didate was  hopeless  ;  and  the  opponents  of  the  B)*stem  were, 
accordingly,  compelled  to  select  some  one  whose  position,  in 
relation  to  the  tariff,  was  not  well  defined  ;  and  who  had  a 
popularity  in  the  States  friendly  to  the  protective  system,  un- 
connected with  politics.  Gcueml  Jackson  united  these  ad- 
vantages, to  which  he  added  others,  which  recommended  him 
to  the  confidence  of  the  South.  He  was  a  cotton  planter  and  a 
slaveholder  ;  and  as  such,  it  was  believed,  would  use  Ms  power 
and  influence  to  arrest  the  ftirther  progreas,  and  to  correct  the 
excesses,  of  a  system  so  oppressive  to  the  staple  Slates.  Cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  j>a3sage  of  the  act  of  1828  first 
weakened  that  confidence.  I  refer  in  particular  to  the  course 
of  one  of  the  Senators  from  Tennessee  at  the  time,  who  was 
known  to  bo  in  the  entire  confidence  of  General  Jackson.  I 
mean  not  him  (Judge  White)  who  sits  at  my  right ; — his 
conduct  throughout  was  above  all  suspicion  ;  and  let  me 
here  add,  as  an  act  of  justice,  that,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
when  the  bill  of  1833  was  pending,  the  country  owes  much 
to  his  upright  and  firm  conduct,  as  the  presii.liug  officer  of  the 
Senate,  in  effecting  the  passage  of  that  measure,  which  clos- 
ed the  controversy  and  saved  the  country  from  a  civil  conflict. 
The  course  of  Mr.  Eaton,  the  indi\'idual  to  whom  I  allude, 
was  well  calculated,  on  the  occasion,  to  excite  doubts  as  tc 
the  views  and  intentiims  of  General  Jackson  in  relation  to  the 
protective  polic)'.  Without  going  into  detail,  it  is  sufficient 
to  Bay  that  he  voted  for  the  bill  ]  and  tliat  on  one  or  two  de- 
cisive questions,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  bill  depended,  it  was 
saved  by  his  votes.     These  indications  shook  our  confidence 
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in  General  Jackson  ;  and  that,  nt  the  critical  moment  when 
the  passage  of  the  bill  cast  so  deep  a  gloom  over  the  South, 
and  menaced  with  so  much  danger  the  liberty  and  iostitutioos 
of  the  country. 

With  the  decline  of  our  conEdcnce  in  General  Jackson,  it 
became  necessary  to  seek  some  efficient  remedy  that  could 
not  deceive,  should  he  fail  to  fidfil  the  object  for  which  we 
select-ed  him  as  our  candidate.  That  reme<ly  wo  found  in 
State  interposition  ;  and  every  effort  was  made  without  de- 
lay to  revive  the  doctrines  of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  res- 
olutions of  1798,  which  fonned  the  original  ba&ia  of  the  rupub- 
lican  pirty,  but  which  had  so  long  laiu  dormant  or  neglect- 
ed, as  furnishing  means  of  arresting  the  fatal  consequences 
of  the  act  of  1S28,  in  the  event  tliat  all  others  should  fail 

In  the  mean  time,  the  opposite  interest  was  not  idle. 
Measures  were  taken  without  delay  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
the  advantages  already  acquired.  With  this  view,  the  drst 
movement  was  made  by  Mr.  Dickerson,  then  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  but  now  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  was  then,  aa 
now,  a  decided  friend  of  the  President  elect.  At  the  next 
session  he  introduced  a  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus 
revenue,  aa  a  permanent  measure,  intended  to  perpetuate  and 
protect  the  system.  This  wiis  tlie  origin  of  the  measure,  now 
80  frequently  and  loudly  denounced  by  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  and  those  who  act  with  him.  Whatever  evil  may  flow 
from  it,  the  responsibility  is  on  him  and  Lis  ix)litical  associ- 
ates, who  originated  and  supported  the  tariff  of  1828.  As  to 
us,  we  saw  at  unce  the  design  and  tendency  of  the  measure, 
and  witliout  delay  opposed  it  bo  decidedly  as  to  defeat  its 
passage.  I  am  gratified  to  perceive  that  the  Senator  with 
whom  the  act  of  1S2S  (the  uaune  of  the  surf^Ius)  originated, 
is  now  compeUed  to  acknowledge  by  his  acts  our  foresight, 
and  the  correctness  of  the  course  which  we  pursued  ;  but  ho 
most  permit  me  to  say,  that  it  is  unkind  in  him,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  evil,  to  hold  us  up  as  the  friends  of  distri- 
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bution — a  measure  originating  with  his  party,  and  introducotl 
in  order  to  peri^ctiiate  an  act  af  which  he  is  the  author.  In- 
stead of  censure,  he  ought  to  give  us  some  credit  for  sagaci- 
ty in  foreseeing  tliose  evils  which  he  so  often  denounces,  and 
for  our  patriotism  in  raising  our  warning  voice  against  the 
measure  in  which  they  originated.  He  might  surely,  in  our 
past  conductj  find  some  apology  for  lis,  in  the  fact  that  we, 
who  have  been  opposed  to  distribution,  should  now,  when  the 
sur])his  is  in  a  regular  course  of  reduction  by  the  act  of  1833, 
prefer  depositing  an  unavoidable  puqdus  witli  the  States, 
rather  than  leave  it  to  the  deposit  banks  for  the  benefit  of 
stockholders  and  political  partisans.  It  is  not  exactly  just, 
that  they  who  have  done  the  toischief  should  escape  the  blame, 
and  that  censure  Bhould  fall  on  those  who  have  in  every  stage 
been  opposed  to  distribution,  and  have  done  all  in  their  ])ower 
to  prevent  a  surjilus. 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Dickerson's  movement  in  Congress  to 
perpetuate  the  tariff  of  1828  by  distiibuting  the  surplus  reve- 
nue, did  not  deter  the  party  from  pursuing  their  favorite 
scheme.  The  next  movement  was  at  the  Hermitage,  and 
with  80  much  succesSj  that  General  Jackson  was  secured  in  its 
favor  bcf<Ke  he  arrived  in  this  place  to  assume  the  duties  of 
Chief  Magistrate.  Short  as  was  his  inaugural  address,  it 
contained,  as  originally  drafted,  a  recommendatiou  in  favor  of 
distribution,  which  ho  was  induced,  >vith  great  diiBcully,  to 
take  out.  I  speak  not  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  on  author- 
ity on  which  I  implicitly  rely.  The  scheme  was  not  abandon- 
ed, though  taken  out  of  liis  inaugural  address.  He  strongly 
recommended  it  to  Congress  in  his  tirsfc  and  second  animal 
messages,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  several  of  the 
aldest  members  of  his  cabinet ;  and  this,  too,  before  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  of  1828,  when,  according  to  his  confession  in 
his  last  message,  it  would  have  tended  }>owerfully  to  i)erpet- 
uate  that  oppressive  and  disastrous  measure. 

That  he  acted  in  concert,  in  all  this,  with  the  authors  of 
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the  tariff  of  1828,  we  have  conclusive  evidence  in  the  CJn-es- 
pondmg  movements  of  the  New-York  Legiskture.  Gover- 
uor  Marcj,  of  that  State,  followed  up  the  message  of  the 
President  by  a  strong  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  surplus,  to  which  the  legislature  responded  by 
a  vote  of  ajiprova!,  by  a  decisive  majority  ;  but  the  measure 
was  too  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  community  to  be 
forced  through  Cougress,  even  liy  tlio  aid  of  party  raatiliinery, 
backed  by  tlie  iuiluencc  and  piipularity  of  the  President. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  period  of  the  final  payment  of  tho 
public  debt  was  nipidly  apiiroaclunj;,  whcii^  without  a  very 
great  reduction  of  duties,  there  must  he  an  immense  surplus 
revenue  which  could  not  be  absorbed  by  tho  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  expenditure  ;  and  yet  the  administrati^m  then,  as  at 
all  times,  under  the  contrnl  of  the  party  to  wliich  the  Sena- 
tor helongs,  were  too  much  engros^setl  in  tlic  p^dt^y  politics 
of  the  day  to  make  the  least  preparation  to  meet  a  juncture 
so  ftiU  of  embarrassment  and  danger.  Our  course  was  dif- 
ferent. We  clearly  saw  what  was  coming,  and  prepai*cd  in 
time  for  the  crisis.  We  saw  that  if  the  tariff  of  1828  was 
perpetuated,  the  staple  States  would  be  reduced  to  poverty 
and  ruin,  and  accordingly  opposed,  %vith  all  our  might,  every 
attemj)t  of  the  Senator  and  las  party  to  perpetuate  that 
odious  and  oppressive  measure.  We  saw,  with  equal  clear- 
ness, that  without  reduction  there  would  bean  immense  sur- 
jdus,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  such  reduction  fiom  those  in  power,  who  were  either 
blind  to  the  danger,  or  too  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  to  Ix^stow  a  moment's  attention  on  tho  subject. 
Above  all,  we  saw  tho  danger  of  so  large  a  surplus ;  the  vast 
increase,  in  consequence,  of  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
Executive  ;  the  corruption  and  speciUation  that  would  ft)ni.iw, 
with  the  loss  of  all  responsibility  on  the  ])art;  of  those  in 
power.  In  all  this  we  coxild  not  but  see  the  overthrow  of 
our  institutions,  and,  with  them,  of  the  liberty  of  tho  coun- 
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try,  unless  some  effectual  remedy  should  be  applied.  This 
remedy,  as  I  have  stated,  waa  to  be  found  in  State  iuterpo- 
sitioQ,  and  wo  accordingly  spared  no  exertion  in  preparing 
our  State  to  meet  coming  danger  under  the  banner  of  State 
sovereignty.  In  the  mean  time,  we  patiently  waited  the  final 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  when,  if  a  sufficient  reduction 
of  the  duties  was  not  made,  by  wliich  only  the  approacliing 
calamity  could  be  averted,  it  was  resolved  to  interpose  the 
sovereign  voice  of  the  State  as  the  last  and  only  efficient 
remedy. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1831-32,  the  President, 
in  his  annual  message,  announced  that  the  public  debt  might 
be  considered  as  extinguisheil,  as  there  was  money  in  the 
treasury  to  meet  the  remnant  unj)aid  ;  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  administration  began  to  move  on  the  reduction 
of  the  protective  duties  ;  but  even  then,  when  forced  by 
necessity  to  act,  so  nl>surd  and  inefficient  were  the  schemes 
proposed  for  reducing  the  duties,  that  it  may  well  bo  doubted, 
even  now,  whether  thcLr  desire  to  keep  open  the  dangerous 
and  vexed  question  of  the  tariff  did  not  preponderate  over  oil 
other  motives.  Instead  of  proposing  a  system  of  gradual 
reductiun,  wliich  would  bring  down  the  duties  in  a  limited 
period  to  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  after  the  discharge  of 
the  debt,  without  the  overthrow  of  the  manufacturing  cstab- 
lishnienta  of  the  country,  whiuh  was  obviuusly  tlio  indy  prac- 
ticable and  wise  course;  a  partial  and  inefficient  bill  was  in- 
troduced, which  prorided  a  limited  reduction  without  any 
regular  jilan.  It  rcccived  the  sanction  of  Congress,  and  was 
officially  announcetl  to  be  n  iinal  adjustment  of  the  tariff  be- 
tween the  conflicting  interests.  The  amount  of  the  reduction 
of  the  revenue  under  its  provisions  was  estimated  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  or  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  it  was  seriously 
maintained  that  this  inconsiderable  reduction  wuuld  bring 
down  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  Government ;  and 
such  was  the  force  of  party  delusion  at  the  time,  that  gen- 
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tlemen  of  intellip^ence  returned  home  and  stnkeil  their  rcpu* 
tatiou  and  ro-dection  on  that  issue.  But  wo  were  not  de- 
ceived then,  as  we  do  not  intend  to  be  now.  We  clearly 
saw  through  the  deception,  and  took  our  stand  nt  once,  with 
a  fixed  detenuination  to  close  the  dangerous  controversy,  and 
throw  oiF  the  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  burden  which 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  energy  and  prosperity  of  the 
South.  The  time  for  action  had  arrived.  The  debt  was 
paid,  and  yet  the  tariff  of  182S,  the  offspring  of  the  Senator 
fiiom  New- York  and  his  party,  remained  almost  in  full  en- 
ergy. After  a  warm  canvass,  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
as  one  of  the  sovereign  niemlwrs  of  this  Union,  met  in  con- 
vention, declared  the  act  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  as  such 
null  and  void.  In  a  word,  we  nullified.  Then  followed  the 
Proclamation  and  Force  Bill,  ns  the  ultimate  means  of  pn> 
longing  the  existence  of  the  odious  and  unconstitutional  act 
of  1828,  which  the  party  of  wliich  the  Senator  is  a  member 
had  attempted  to  i\x  on  the  coimtry  by  a  scheme  of  j>erma- 
nent  distribution,  and  which,  when  the  issue  was  motle,  they 
were  ready  to  sustain  at  tlie  ha:taixi  of  civil  war.  But,  thanks 
to  a  kind  Providence  which  has  watched  so  constantly  over 
our  destinies,  their  counsels  did  not  prevail  The  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  compromise  overruled  that  of  violenco  and 
force.  The  memorable  bill  of  1833  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay),  and  became  a  law  of  the 
land  in  despite  of  the  Protective  and  Force  Bill  party.  It 
closed  the  conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South,  which, 
if  not  revived  by  the  arts  of  those  who  jiassed  the  tariff  of 
1828,  will,  I  trust  and  believe,  remain  closed  for  ever. 

Such  is  the  train  of  events  which  led  to  the  act  of  1833, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  passed,  and  we  are  now 
called  on  to  decide  whether  we  shall  adhere  to  its  provisions 
or  not.  The  Senator  from  New- York  invites  ua  to  surrender 
our  interest  in  it,  and  to  open  anew  the  tariff  controversy  ; 
and  with  a  view  to  test  our  determination,  has  inserted  in 
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this  bill  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  salt.  He  si^ifiea  bis  dis- 
sent. I  am  glad  of  it.  It  proves  tliat  he  dreads  a  direct 
issue  on  the  subject,  which  is  not  surprising  after  the  state- 
ment made  ;  Lut  I  muHt  tell  liim,  tliat  it  is  immaterial 
whether  it  was  so  intended  ur  not.  Salt  is  among  the  articles 
comprehended  in  the  act,  and,  if  we  may  touch  one  item, 
we  may  all.  To  vote  for  the  repeal  of  a  single  item,  unless 
with  common  consent,  as  eflcctirally  surrenders  the  compro- 
mise as  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  all. 

Tlic  Senator  from  New- York  must  excuse  me.  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  speak  plainly,  wliere  the  interest  of  my  constit- 
uents and  the  whole  country  is  so  deeply  concerned.  I  must 
tell  him  I  lack  confidence  in  him,  I  see  in  his  bill  a  design, 
undrr  the  shoio  tif  Reduction,  ti>  revive  tht^  turiff  cnutroversy, 
l>y  which  he  and  his  party  have  so  much  pmfitwl  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country.  It  is  an  artful  and  bold  Btroke  of  party 
policy,  calculated  to  distract  and  divide  the  opposition,  and 
place  almost  unlimited  control  over  the  capital  and  labor  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  those  in  power.  It  affords  the 
means  of  appealing  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  every  section 
and  interest,  while  the  distraction  and  division  which  must 
follow,  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  united  efforts  to  ar- 
rest the  abuses  and  encroachments  of  power.  Experience  has 
taught  us  to  Amdcrstaud  the  game,  and  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  those  who  are  playing  it.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  the  jjarty  which  is  now  so  intent  to  disturb 
the  compromise,  la  the  veiy  party  that  was  the  author  of  the 
tarilf  of  1828,  and  which,  after  using  every  cii'ort  to  reuder  it 
permaucnt,  was  ready  to  shed  our  blood  rather  than  surren- 
der the  act.  Their  devotion  to  a  measure,  of  which  they  are 
the  authors,  and  to  which  they  owe  their  present  elevation, 
prepared  us  to  expect  that  deep  hostility  to  that  act  which 
gave  their  favorite  a  mortal  blow,  and  opened  the  way  for  uu 
united,  and  we  trust,  ere  long,  a  successful  resistance  to  jiower 
acquired  by  deception,  and  retained  by  delusion  and  corrup- 
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tion,  Tlie  entire  South  may  well  apj>ly  to  the  Senator,  as 
the  author  of  the  tariff  of  1828^  the  reply  which  a  distin- 
guiBhed  Senator  (Mr.  Tazewell  of  Virginia)  gave,  after  its 
passage,  to  one  who  now  oceupies  a  higher  station  than  he 
then  did,  and  who  undertook  to  explain  to  liiui  liis  rote  on 
the  occasion  ;  "  Sir,  you  have  deceived  me  once — that  was 
your  fetdt ;  but  if  you  deceive  me  again,  the  fault  will  bo 
mine."  Alas  for  Virginia  I  that  once  proud  and  patriotic 
State  I  She  has  dismissed  her  honest  and  enlightened  son, 
who  served  her  with  so  mucli  fidelityj  and  has  elevated  to 
the  highest  office  hira  who  betrayed  her  and  trampled  her  in- 
terest in  the  dust. 

I  know  full  well  the  attempts  that  will  he  made  to  mis- 
represent ray  j>osition  on  this  occasion,  and  to  weaken  me  in 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  I  fear  them  not.  I  know  well 
those  whom  I  represent.  They  have  too  clear  a  conception 
of  their  true  interest,  and  place  too  high  an  estimate  on  truth 
and  honor,  to  withhold  their  confidcnco  fruni  him  who  fear- 
lessly follows  their  dictates.  They  will  scorn  tlie  niisenible 
boon  proffered  by  the  Senator  from  New-York,  and  the  hand 
that  offers  it,  and  \\'ill  cling  to  the  act  which  they  so  proudly 
wrung  from  this  Government.  Were  I  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  Senator  from  New- York,  they  would  hold  me  blind 
to  their  interests,  and  indifferent  to  their  honor.  I  shall 
firmly  maintain  the  position  I  have  taken.  I  shall  not  as- 
sent to  disturb  the  act  of  1833,  in  the  slightest  degree,  so  long 
as  the  manufacturing  interests  sluill  adhere  to  its  provisions, 
be  the  conduct  of  jwliticians  what  it  may.  Tims  far  thi?y 
have  firmly  adhered.  Not  a  murmur  has  been  heard,  or  a 
petition  offered,  from  that  quarter  against  it,  from  its  passage 
10  the  present  day ;  while  the  memorials  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  two  great  tariff  States,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  pledge  themselves  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  give  strong  additional  assurance  that,  if  we  do  not 
disturb  it  on  our  part,  they  will  not  on  theirs. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  BUI  authorizing  the  bsue  of  Treasury  Notes 
delivered  iu  the  Senate,  September  19th,  1837. 

Mr.  Pbesidknt  :  An  extraordinary  course  of  events,  with 
which  all  are  too  familiar  to  need  recital,  has  separatedj  in 
fact,  the  Government  and  the  banks.  What  relation  shall 
they  bear  hereafter?  Shall  tlie  hanks  again  be  nsed  as 
fiscal  agents  of  the  Government  ?  be  the  depositories  of  the 
public  money?  And,  above  all,  shall  their  notes  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  money,  in  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  ?  This  is  the  great  and  leading 
question  ;  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  full  of  conse- 
quences. I  have  given  it  my  most  anxious  and  deliberate 
attention  ;  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
reached  the  penml  when  the  interests  both  of  the  Gi*vern- 
ment  and  the  banks  forbid  a  reunion.  I  now  propose  to 
offer  my  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  I  shall  do  it  with  that 
perfect  fi-ankness  due  to  the  country,  and  the  {>08ition  I  occupy. 
All  I  ask  is,  that  I  may  be  hcjvrd  with  a  candor  and  fairness 
correfi])onding  to  the  sincerity  with  which  I  shall  deliver  my 
sentiments. 

Those  who  support  a  reunion  of  the  banks  and  the  Grov- 
ernment,  liave  to  overcome  a  preliminary  difficulty.  They 
are  now  8ej)arated,  by  operation  of  law,  and  cannot  be  united 
while  the  present  state  of  thin^^  continues,  without  re^>ealing 
the  law  which  has  disjoined  them.  I  ask,  who  is  willing  to 
propose  its  repeal  ?  Is  there  any  one  who,  during  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  would  advocate  tlieir  employ- 
ment as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government  ?  who  would 
make  them  the  depositories  of  the  public  revenue,  or  who 
would  receive  and  pay  aw^ay  their  notes  in  the  public  dues  ? 
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If  there  be  none,  then  it  results  that  the  separation  must 
continue  for  the  present,  and  that  the  reunion  must  be  the 
work  of  time,  and  depending  on  the  contingency  of  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments. 

But,  suppose  this  difficulty  to  be  removed,  and  that  tho 
banks  were  regularly  redeeming  their  notes — from  what  party 
in  this  btxly  can  the  jjroposition  come,  or  by  which  can  it  be 
supported,  for  a  reunion  between  them  and  the  Government  ? 
Who,  after  what  has  happened,  can  advocate  the  reunion  of 
the  Grovemment  with  the  league  of  State  banks  ?  Can  the 
opposition,  who  for  years  have  been  denouncing  it  as  tho 
most  dangerous  instrument  of  power — the  most  efficient 
means  of  corrupting  and  controlling  the  Government  and 
country  ?  Can  they,  after  the  exact  fulfilment  of  all  their 
predictions  of  disastrous  consequences  from  the  counoction, 
now  turn  round  and  support  that  which  they  have  so  long 
and  loudly  condemned?  We  have  heard  much  from  the 
opposite  side  of  untried  experiments  on  the  currency.  I  con- 
cur in  the  justice  of  the  censure.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delicate  than  the  currency.  Nothing  can  require  to  be  more 
delicately  handled.  It  ought  never  to  be  tampered  with, 
nor  touched;  imtil  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  But  if 
antried  experiments  justly  deserve  censure,  what  condemna- 
tion would  a  repetition  of  an  experiment  that  has  failed 
deserve.^  an  experiment  that  has  so  signally  failed,  Ixjth 
in  the  opinion  of  supporters  and  opponents,  as  to  cull  down 
the  bitter  denunciation  of  those  who  tried  it  ?  If  to  make 
the  experiment  was  folly,  tlio  repetition  would  Lc  madness. 
But  if  tho  opposition  cannot  support  the  measure,  how  can 
it  be  expected  to  receive  8Uj»i)ort  from  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration, iu  whose  hands  the  experiment  hua  so  signally 
failed,  as  to  call  down  from  them  execrations  deep  and 
loud? 

If,  Mr.  President,  there  be  any  one  jxiint  fully  establislied 
by  esTperience  and  reason,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  utter  incom- 
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petency  of  the  State  banks  to  furnisli,  of  themselves,  a  sound 
and  stable  currency.  They  may  succeed  in  prosperous  timcB, 
but  the  first  adverse  current  necessarily  throws  them  into 
utter  confusion.  Nor  has  finy  device  been  found  to  give  them 
the  requisite  strength  am!  Rtability,  but  a  gi^oat,  central  and 
controlling  bardc,  instituted  under  the  authority  of  this  Gov- 
emmeiit.  I  go  furtlier.  If  wo  uiuBt  continue  our  connection 
with  the  banks — if  we  must  receive  and  pay  away  their  notes 
as  money,  we  not  only  have  the  right  to  regulate  and  gire 
uniformity  and  stability  to  them,  but  we  are  bound  to  do 
6o,  and  to  UHe  the  most  elBcient  means  for  tliat  purpose. 
The  constitution  makes  it  our  duty  to  lay  and  collect  the 
taxes  and  duties  uniformly  throughout  the  Union  ;  to  fulfil 
which,  we  are  bound  to  give  the  highest  possible  equality  of 
valucj  throughout  every  part  of  the  country,  to  whatever 
medium  it  may  be  collected  in  ;  and  if  that  bo  bank-notes, 
to  adopt  the  most  effective  means  of  accomplishing  it,  which 
expcrieucc  has  shown  to  be  a  Bank  of  the  Uuited  States. 
This  has  been  long  my  opinion.  I  entertained  it  in  1816,  and 
repeated  it  in  my  place  here  on  the  deposit  question  in  1834. 
The  only  alternative  then  is,  disguise  it  as  you  may,  between 
a  diaconnection  and  a  Bauk  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  real  issue  to  which  all  must  come^  and  ought  now  to  be 
openly  aud  fairly  met. 

But  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  national  bank, 
no  less  formidable  than  a  reconnection  with  the  State  banks. 
It  is  utterly  imx^racticabloj  at  present,  to  estnbHsh  one. 
There  is  reason  to  bcUcvc  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  arc  deliberately  and  unalterably  opposed 
to  it.  At  all  events,  there  is  a  numerous,  respectable,  and 
powerful  party  (I  refer  to  the  old  State  Rij^hts  party),  who 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Govern- 
ment, opposed  to  the  bank  ;  and  whose  opinions,  thus  long 
and  firmly  entertained,  ought  at  least  to  be  so  mucli  reajiect- 
ed  as  to  forbid  the  creation  of  one,  withoiit  an  amendment 
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of  the  constitution.  To  tliia  must  be  added  therfn8ui>eraLle 
difficulty,  that  the  Executive  branch  oi'  the  Government  is 
openly  opposetl  to  it,  and  pledged  to  interpose  his  veto,  on 
constitutional  grounds,  should  a  bill  pass  to  incorporate  one. 
For  four  years,  at  least,  then,  it  ^vill  be  impracticable  to 
charter  a  bank.  \Vhat  must  bo  done  in  the  mean  time  ? 
Shall  the  treasury  be  reorganized  to  perform  the  functions 
which  have  been  recently  dischargotl  by  the  banks,  or  shall 
the  State  institutions  bo  again  employed  until  a  bank  can 
be  created?  In  the  one  case,  we  shall  have  the  »)  much 
\'ilified  and  denounced  sub-treasury,  as  it  is  callt/d  ;  and  in 
the  other,  difficulties  insurmountable  would  grow  up  at!;ainst 
the  establishment  of  a  bank.  Let  the  State  institutions  be 
once  reinstatcfl,  and  reunited  to  the  Govenimcnt  as  its 
fiscal  agents,  and  they  will  be  found  the  first  and  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  a  national  l»ank,  by  which  they  would 
be  overshadowed  and  curtailed  in  their  jirufits.  I  hold  it 
certain  that,  in  prosperous  times,  when  the  State  banks  arc 
in  iull  operation,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  national  bank. 
Its  creation,  then, — should  the  reunion  with  the  State  banks 
take  place, — will  be  postponed  imtil  some  disaster,  aimlkr  to 
the  present,  shall  again  befall  the  country.  But  it  requires 
little  of  the  spirit  o£  prophecy  to  see  that  such  another  dis- 
aster would  be  the  death  of  the  whole  system.  Already  it 
has  had  two  paralytic  strokes — the  thiixl  would  prove  tatal. 

But,  suppose  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  I  would 
still  be  opposed  to  the  inrorponition  ut'  a  bank.  So  far  from 
affording  the  relief  which  many  anticipate,  it  would  be  the 
most  disastrous  measure  that  coidd  be  adopted.  Great  as 
is  the  calamity  imder  which  the  country  is  suffering,  it  is 
nothing  to  what  woidd  follow  the  creation  of  such  tux  institu- 
tion, under  existing  circumstances.  In  ottler  to  compel  the 
State  institutions  to  jiay  specie,  the  bank  must  have  a  capi- 
tal as  great,  or  nearly  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  existing 
institutions,  as  the  late  bank  had,  when  established,  to  those 
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of  that  day*  Tliis  would  give  it  an  immense  capital,  not 
much  less  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  of  whicli  a  large 
proportion,  say  twenty  millions,  must  be  specie.  From  what 
source  is  it  to  be  derived?  From  the  State  banks?  It 
would  empty  their  vaults,  and  leave  them  in  the  moat  help- 
less condition.  From  abroad,  and  England  in  particular? 
It  would  reproduce  that  revulsive  current,  which  has  lately 
covered  the  country  with  desolation.  The  tide  is  still  run- 
ning to  Europe,  and  if  forced  back  by  any  artificial  cause, 
before  the  foreign  debt  is  juiid,  cannot  but  be  followed  by  the 
most  disastrous  consequences. 

But  suppose  this  difficulty  overcome,  and  the  bank  re- 
established, I  ask  what  would  be  the  eflecta  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ?  Where  would  it  iind  room  for  business  com- 
mensurate with  its  extended  capital,  Avitliout  crushing  the 
State  institutions,  enfeebled  by  the  withdrawal  of  their  means 
in  order  to  create  the  instrument  of  tlieir  oppression?  A 
few  of  the  more  vigorous  might  sunive  ;  but  the  far  greatei 
portion,  with  their  debtors,  creditors,  and  stockholders,  would 
be  involved  in  common  ruin.  TJie  bank  would,  indeed,  give 
a  specie  currency,  not  by  enabling  the  existing  institutions 
to  resume,  but  by  destroying  them  and  talcing  their  place. 

Those  who  take  a  different  view,  and  so  fondly  anticipate 
relief  from  a  national  bank,  are  deceived  by  a  supposed  anal- 
ogy between  the  present  situation  of  the  country  and  that  of 
1816,  when  the  late  bank  was  chartcredj  atter  the  war  with 
Great  Britain.  I  was  an  actor  in  that  scene,  and  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  in  relation  to  it  with  some  little  authority. 
Between  the  two  periods  there  is  little  or  no  analogy.  They 
stand  almost  in  contrast.  In  1816,  the  Government  was  a 
debtor  to  the  banks— now  it  is  a  creditor :  a  difference  of 
the  greatest  imix>rtancej  as  far  as  the  present  question  is 
concerned.  The  banks  had  over-issued,  it  is  tnie,  but  their 
over-issues  were  to  the  Government — a  solvent  and  able 
debtor,  whose  credit,  held  by  the  banks  in  the  shape  of  stock, 
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was  at  par.  It  was  their  excessive  issues  to  the  Government, 
on  its  stock,  which  luuiuly  caused  the  suBpensioii  ;  in  proof 
of  which,  it  is  a  romarkahlo  fact,  that  the  depi'eciation  of 
bank  pujter  under  gold  and  silver  was  about  equal  to  the 
proportioa  which  the  Govenmiont  stock  held  by  the  banks 
bore  to  their  issues.  It  was  this  excess  that  hung  on  the 
market,  and  depressed  the  value  of  their  notes.  The  sohitiou 
is  easy.  The  banks  took  the  Govcrnnjout  stock  payable  in 
twelve  years,  and  issuetl  their  notes  for  the  same  payable  on 
demand,  in  violation  of  the  ])lainest  principles  of  banking. 
It  tbllowcd,  of  coui'se,  that  when  their  notes  wei*o  presented 
for  payment,  they  h*ul  nothing  but  Government  stock  to 
meet  them.  But  its  stock  was  at  par,  and  all  the  banks  hod 
tq  do  was  to  go  into  market  with  the  stock  they  lichl  and 
toko  up  their  notes  ;  and  thus  the  excess,  which  hung  ujiou 
the  market,  and  depressed  their  value,  would  have  been 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  the  residue  would  have  risen 
to  ])ar,  or  nearly  par,  with  gold  and  silver,  when  si^cic  pay- 
ments might  be  easily  Resumed. 

This  they  were  unwilling  to  do.  They  were  j)rofiting 
every  way — by  drawing  interest  on  the  stock,  by  discounting 
on  it  as  capital,  and  by  its  continued  hhc  in  the  market.  It 
became  necessary  to  compel  them  to  surrender  these  advan* 
tages.  Two  methods  presented  tlaMnselvcs — one  a  bankrujjt 
law,  and  the  other  a  national  bank.  I  was  opposed  to  the 
former  then,  as  I  am  now.  I  rt-gurded  it  as  a  harsh,  uncon- 
stitutional measure — opposed  U^  the  rights  of  the  States.  If 
they  have  not  sun-eudered  the  riglit  tti  incorpomte  banks,  aa 
18  conceded,  its  exercise  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  action 
of  this  Government,  which  has  no  power  but  what  is  ex- 
pres-sly  grnHted,  and  no  authority  to  control  the  States  in 
the  exercise  oi*  their  reserved  powers.  It  remained  to  resort 
to  u  national  bank  as  the  means  of  compulBion.  It  proved 
eli'ectuaL  Sjiccie  ^layments  were  restored  ;  but,  even  with 
this  striking  advantage,  it  was  followed  by  great  pressure  in 
vou  ui. — 6 
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1818,  1819,  and  1820,  as  all  who  are  old  enough  to  remerabei 
that  period  must  recollect.  Such,  iu  fact,  must  ever  be  the 
consequence  of  resumption,  when  forced  under  the  most 
favomlilc  circumstancea  ;  and  su^h,  accordingly,  it  i>roved 
even  la  Eu^land,  with  all  her  resources,  and  with  all  the 
caution  she  used  in  restoring  a  specie  circulation,  after  the 
long  suspension  of  1797.  What,  then,  woidd  be  its  effects 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  countiy,  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  creditor  instead  of  a  debtor ;  when  there  are  so 
many  newly-created  banks  without  established  credit ;  when 
the  over-issues  are  so  great  ;  and  when  so  large  a  j>nrtion  of 
the  debtors  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  coerced?  Great 
as  is  the  tide  of  disaster  which  is  jiassing  over  tho  land^  it 
would  be  as  nothing  to  what  would  fijlhnv,  were  a  national 
bank  to  be  established  as  the  means  of  coercing  sjiecio  pay- 
ments. 

I  am  bound  to  speak  without  reserve  on  this  important 
point.  My  opinion,  then,  is,  that,  if  it  should  be  determined 
to  compel  tho  restomtiou  of  8j)ecie  jjayincnts  by  the  agency 
of  banks,  there  is  but  one  way — but  to  that  I  have  insuper- 
able objections.  I  mean  tlie  adoption  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bank  of  the  United  States  as  the  iiscal  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  already  in  operation,  and  sustained  by  great 
resources  and  powerful  counoctians,  both  at  ht>me  and  abroad. 
Tlirough  its  agency  speelo  payments  might  undoubtedly  be 
restored,  and  that  with  far  less  disaster  than  through  a  newly- 
created  bank ;  but  not  without  severe  pressure.  I  cannot, 
however,  vote  for  such  a  measure.  I  cannot  agree  to  give  a 
preference  and  such  advantages  to  a  bank  of  one  of  the 
members  of  this  confederacy  over  those  of  others — a  bank 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  a  State,  and  subject  to  its  inOu- 
ence  and  control.  I  cannot  consent  to  confer  such  favors  on 
the  stockholders,  many  of  whom,  if  rumor  is  to  be  trusted, 
are  foreign  capitalists,  and  without  claim  on  tho  bounty  of 
the  Goveinmeut.     But,  it"  ail  these^  and  many  other  objec- 
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tions  were  overcome,  there  ia  still  one  which  I  cannot  Biir- 
mount. 

There  has  been,  as  we  all  know,  a  condlct  between  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  Government  and  that  institution, 
in  which,  in  my  opinion,  tho  department  was  the  assailant  ; 
but  1  cannot  consent,  after  what  has  occurred,  to  give  to  the 
bank  a  triumjth  over  tho  Gdvcmment,  for  such  its  adoption 
as  the  fiscal  a^cnt  of  the  Govennnent  would  neeessjirily  be 
considered  It  would  dej^rado  the  Government  in  the  eyes 
of  our  citizens  and  of  the  world,  and  go  ftir  to  make  that  banlc 
the  Government  itself. 

But,  if  all  these  difncultiea  wore  overcome,  there  are 
others,  to  me,  wholly  insurmuimtable.  I  belong  to  the  State 
Tlighta  party,  which,  at  all  times,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Government  to  tiiis  day,  has  been  opposed  to  8ucli  an  insti- 
tution, as  imcouslitutioual,  inexpedient,  and  dauf^TuuM.  They 
haro  ever  dreaded  the  union  of  the  political  and  moneyed 
power,  and  tho  central  action  of  the  Government  to  winch  it 
80  strongly  tends  ;  and  at  all  times,  have  strenuously  re- 
sisted their  junction.  Time  and  experience  have  confirmed 
the  truth  of  their  principles  ;  and  this,  above  all  other 
periods,  is  the  one  at  which  it  would  be  most  dangerous  to 
dejMirt  from  them.  Acting  on  them,  I  have  never  given  my 
countenance  or  support  to  a  national  bank,  but  under  a  com- 
pulsion, which  I  folt  to  be  imperious,  and  never  without  an 
open  declaration  of  my  opinion  as  unfavorable  to  a  bank. 

In  8ujiporting  the  bank  of  1816,  I  openly  declared  that, 
a>i  a  question  dc  novo,  I  would  be  decidedly  u^aiu8t  the  bunk, 
and  would  be  the  last  to  give  it  my  support.  I  also  stated 
that,  in  supporting  the  bank  then,  I  yielde<l  to  tho  necessity 
of  the  case,  growing  out  of  the  then  existing  and  long  cstab- 
liahed  connection  between  the  Government  and  the  banking 
system.  I  took  the  ground,  even  at  that  early  peri<xl,  that 
60  long  as  the  connection  existed — so  long  as  the  Government 
received  and  paid  away  bank-notes   as  money,  they  were 
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bound  to  regulate  their  value,  and  had  no  altornKtive  but 
the  establishment  of  a  national  bank. 

I  found  the  connection  in  existence  and  established  be- 
fore my  time,  and  over  it  I  could  hare  no  control.  I  yielded 
to  the  necessity  in  order  to  correct  the  disL»rdered  state  of 
the  currency,  which  had  fallen  exclusively  under  the  control 
of  tlie  States.  I  yielded  to  what  I  couM  not  leverse,  just 
as  any  member  of  the  Senate  now  would,  wlio  might  believe 
that  Louisiana  was  unconstitutionally  admitted  into  the 
Union,  but  who  would,  nevertheless,  feel  conjpelled  to  vote 
to  extend  the  laws  to  that  State,  as  one  of  its  members,  on 
the  ground  that  its  admission  was  an  act,  whether  constitu- 
tional or  unconstitutional,  which  he  could  not  reverse. 

In  1834,  I  acted  in  couforniity  to  tho  same  ])rincii)le,  in 
proposing  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  for  a  short  period. 
My  object,  as  expressly  avowetl,  was  to  use  the  bank  to  break 
the  cormcction  between  the  Government  and  the  banking 
system  gradualhj^  in  order  to  avert  the  catastrophe  which 
has  now  befallen  us,  and  which  I  then  clearly  perceived. 
But  the  connection,  which  I  believed  to  be  in-eversible  in 
1816,  has  now  been  broken  by  o]ioration  of  law.  It  is  now 
an  ojxjn  question.  I  feel  myself  free,  for  the  tii-st  time,  to 
choose  my  course  on  tliis  important  subject,  and,  in  opposing 
a  bank,  I  act  in  cnnfonnity  to  pnnci]tle3  which  I  liave  enter- 
tained, ever  since  I  have  fully  investi*j;atcd  tlie  subject. 

But  my  opposition  to  a  reunion  with  the  banks  is  not 
confined  to  objcBtions  limited  to  a  national  or  State  banks. 
It  goes  beyond,  and  comprehends  others  of  a  mtire  general 
nature,  relating  to  the  currency,  which  to  me  arc  decisive. 
I  am  of  the  impression  that  the  connection  has  a  most  ]>er- 
nicious  influence  over  bank  currency  ;  that  it  tends  to  dis- 
turb that  stability  and  uniformity  of  value,  which  is  essentia] 
to  a  sound  cuirency  ;  and  is  among  the  leading  causes  of 
that  tendency  to  expansion  and  contraction,  which  exjwrience 
hoe  shown  is  incident  to  bank-notes  as  a  cunencv.     Thev 
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nre,  in  my  opinion,  at  best,  without  the  requisite  qu&lltics 
to  constitute  a  currency,  even  when  unconnected  with  the 
Govemmcnt  ;  and  are  doubly  disqualified  by  reason  of  that 
connection,  which  subjects  them  fo  sudden  expansions  and 
contractions,  and  exposes  them  to  fatal  catastrophes,  such  as 
the  present. 

I  will  explain  my  views.  A  bank-note  circulates,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  credit  of  the  institution  by  which 
it  is  issued,  but  because  Government  receives  it,  like  gold  and 
silver^  in  all  its  dues,  and  thus  adds  its  own  credit  to  that  of 
the  bank.  It,  in  fact,  virtually  indorses  on  the  note  of  every 
8|)ccic-paying  bank,  "  receivable  by  Government  in  its  dues." 
To  understand  how  greatly  this  adds  to  the  circulation  of 
bank-notes,  we  must  remember  that  Govumment  is  the  great 
money  dealer  of  the  country,  and  the  holder  of  immense 
public  domains  ;  and  that  it  has  the  power  of  creating  a  de- 
mand against  every  citizen,  as  high  as  it  pleases,  in  the  shape 
ijf  a  tax,  or  duty,  which  can  be  dischar^fd,  as  the  law  now  is, 
only  by  bank-notes  or  gold  and  silver.  This,  of  courKe,  can- 
not but  add  greatly  to  the  credit  of  bank-notes,  and  contri- 
bute much  to  their  circulation,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
determine  with  any  ])recision  to  what  extent.  It  certainly 
is  very  great.  For  why  is  it,  that  an  individual  of  the  first 
credit,  whose  responsibility  is  so  indisputable,  that  his  friend 
of  equal  credit  indorses  his  note  for  nothing,  should  ])nt  Jiis 
with  his  frieud's, — being  their  joint  credit, — into  a  Imnk,  and 
take  oni  its  notes,  which  are,  in  fact,  but  the  credit  of  the 
bank  itself,  and  jiaysix  per  cent,  discouul  between  the  credit 
of  Iiimself  and  his  friend  and  that  of  the  bank  ?  The  known 
and  establisheil  credit  of  tfie  bank  may  be  one  reason,  but 
there  is  another,  and  jiowerful  one  :  the  Goveruuient  treats 
the  credit  of  the  bimk  as  pold  and  silver,  in  all  its  transac- 
tions, and  docs  not  treat  the  credit  of  individuals  in  the  same 
manner.  To  test  the  truth,  let  us  reverse  the  case,  and  sup- 
pose the  Government  to  treat  the  joint  credit  of  the  indivi- 
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duals  as  money,  and  not  tlio  cn^lit  of  the  bank  ;  and  is  il 
not  obvious,  that,  instead  of  borrowing  from  tho  bank,  and 
paying  six  per  cent,  discount,  the  bank  would  be  glad  to 
borrow  from  them  on  the  same  terms.  From  this  wo  may 
perceive  the  jyowerful  influence,  which  bfiiik  circulation  de- 
rives from  the  connection  with  the  credit  of  the  Government. 

It  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that,  to  the  extent 
of  this  influence,  tlie  issues  of  the  biiuks  cxjiand  and  contmct 
with  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  fiscal  action  of  the 
Government ;  witli  the  increase  of  its  duties,  taxes,  income, 
and  expenditure  ;  with  the  deposits  in  its  vaults  acting  as 
additional  capital,  and  the  amount  of  bank-notes  withdrawn, 
in  consequence,  from  circulation  ;  all  of  which  must  directly 
affect  the  araoimt  of  their  business  and  issues  ;  aud  bank 
currency  must  of  course  partake  of  all  those  vibrations  to 
which  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Govenimeut  is  necessarily  ex- 
posed, and,  when  great  and  sudden,  must  expose  the  system 
to  catn.strophes  such  us  we  now  Avitness.  In  fact,  »i  more 
suitable  instance  ainnot  bo  selected  to  illustrate  the  truth 
of  what  I  assert,  than  the  jircseot ;  ae  I  shall  proceed  to 
show. 

To  understand  the  causes  which  have  led  to  tlie  present 
state  of  things,  we  mnat  go  back  to  the  year  1824,  when  the 
taritf  system  triumphed  in  Congress — a  system  which  im- 
posed dutiesj  not  for  the  jjurjioae  of  revenue,  but  to  encou- 
rage the  industry  of  one  portion  of  the  Union  at  the  ex- 
pODse  of  the  other.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  act  of 
1828,  which  consummated  the  system.  It  raised  the  duties 
HO  extravagantly,  that,  out  of  an  annual  importation  of  sixty- 
four  juiUions,  thirty-two  passed  into  the  treasury  ;  that  is, 
Government  took  one-half  for  the  liberty  of  introducing  the 
other.  Countless  millions  were  thus  poured  infc*  the  trea- 
sury, beyond  the  wants  of  the  Government, — which  l»ecame  in 
time  the  source  of  the  most  extravagant  expend ituri^^s.  This 
vast  increase  of  receipts  and  ex]>enditurc8  was  followed  by  a 
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oonesponding  expansion  of  the  business  of  the  Iwinks.  They 
had  to  discount  and  Issue  fi*ecly,  to  enable  the  luerchants  to 
pay  their  duty  bonds,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  vastly  increased 
expenditures  of  the  Government.  Anotlit*r  effect  folKjwed  tho 
act  of  1828,  which  pave  a  still  further  expansion  to  the  action 
of  the  hanks,  and  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  turaed  the 
exchange  with  England  in  favor  of  this  country.  That  por- 
tion of  the  ])rocceds  of  our  exports,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  duties,  ctiuld  no  longer  return  with  protit,  in  the 
usual  articles  which  we  luid  been  in  tlio  habit  of  receiving: 
principally  fixjia  that  country  in  exchange  for  our  exports, 
returned  in  gold  and  silver,  in  onler  to  purchase  similar 
articles  at  the  North.  TJiis  was  the  first  cause  which  gave 
that  western  direction  to  the  precious  metals,  the  revulsive 
return  of  which  has  been  followed  by  so  many  disasters. 
With  the  exchange  in  our  favor,  and  consequently  no  de- 
mand for  gold  and  silver  abroad,  and  the  vast  demand  for 
money  attendant  on  an  increase  of  the  revenue,  almost  every 
restraint  was  removcil  on  the  discounts  and  issues  of  the 
banks,  especially  in  the  northern  section  of  the  Union,  where 
these  causes  princijially  operated.  With  their  increase, 
wages  and  prices  of  every  description  rose  in  jtroimrlion, 
followed  of  course  by  an  increasing  demand  on  the  banks  for 
further  issues.  This  is  the  true  cause  of  that  exjiansion  of 
the  currency,  which  began  about  the  eommenceiucnt  of  the 
late  administration  ;  but  which  was  ci'rouettuBly  charged  by 
it  to  the  Bank  of  tho  United  States.  It  rose  out  of  the 
action  of  the  Government. 

The  bank,  in  increasing  its  business,  acteil  in  obedienco 
to  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time,  and  in  confonuity 
with  the  banks  genendly  iu  tho  same  section.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  late  administration  came  into  power — a 
juncture  remarkable  in  many  respects,  but  more  especially 
in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  currency,  ilost  of  the 
causes  which  have  since  terminated  in  the  complete  prostra- 
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tion  of  the  banks  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  coun 
try,  were  in  full  acti\nty. 

Another  cause,  about  that  time  (I  do  not  remember  the 
preciKO  (late),  began  to  produce  injwerfMl  ofTi'cts.  I  refer  to 
the  last  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Eu^^hmd.  Jt 
was  renewed  for  ten  years,  and,  among  other  provisions,  con- 
tained one  making  the  notes  of  that  bank  a  legal  lender  in 
all  cases  except  between  the  bank  and  its  crcditoi-s.  The 
effect  was  to  dtspenHc  still  further  with  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals  in  that  great  commercial  country,  wliich,  of  course, 
caused  them  to  flow  out  in  every  direction  throughout  the 
various  channels  of  its  commerce.  A  large  i>ortioQ  took 
their  direction  hitherward,  and  served  still  further  to  in- 
crease the  eiirruui,  which,  fniiii  ciiuses  already  oniinu'rated, 
was  floAving  so  strungly  iu  this  direction  ;  and  which,  still 
further  increased  the  force  of  the  returning  current,  on  the 
turn  of  the  tide. 

The  administration  did  not  comprehend  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  siimamdcd  it.  Instead  of  perceiving  the 
true  reason  of  the  expansion  of  the  currency,  and  adopting 
the  measures  necessary  to  arrest  it,  they  attributed  it  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  made  it  the  cunse  or  pre- 
text for  waging  war  on  that  institution.  Among  the  first 
acts  of  hostility,  *ho  deposits  were  removed,  and  transferred 
to  selected  State  banks, — tlie  effect  of  which,  instead  of  resist- 
ing the  tendency  to  expansion,  was  to  throw  off  the  only 
restraint  that  held  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country 
in  check  ;  and  ot^  course  gave  to  the  swelling  tide,  which 
was  destined  to  desolate  the  countrj',  a  powerful  impulse. 
Banks  sprung  up  in  every  direction  ;  discounts  and  issues 
increased  almost  without  limitation  ;  and  an  immense  sur- 
plus revenue  accumulated  in  the  deposit  banks,  which,  atler 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  the  most  extravagant  ap- 
propriatuius  coidd  not  exhaust,  and  which  acted  as  additional 
banking  capital       The  value  of  money  daily  depreciated  ; 
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prices  rose  ;  and  then  commenced  those  unbounded  Bpccu- 
lations,  particularly  in  pubUc  lands,  whioli  were  tninsierred^ 
by  millions  of  acres,  from  the  public  to  the  BpeciJators  for 
worthless  iMink-notes,  till  at  length  the  swelling  flood  was 
checked,  and  the  revulsive  current  buret  its  barriers,  and 
overspread  and  desolated  the  land. 

The  first  check  came  from  tlio  Bank  of  England,  which, 
alarmed  at  the  loss  of  its  precious  metals,  refused  to  dis- 
count American  bills,  in  order  to  prevent  a  further  decrease 
of  its  cash  meauB,  and  cause  a  return  of  those  which  it  had 
lost.  Then  fallowed  the  execution  of  the  deposit  act,  which, 
instead  of  a  remedial  measure,  as  it  might  have  been  made 
if  properly  executed,  was  made  the  instrument  of  wej^kening 
the  banks  at  the  point  of  pressure,  especially  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  tbc  UnioHj  where  so  largi*  a  portirin  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue  wns  accunuilnted.  And,  finally,  the  treasury 
order,  which  still  further  weakened  those  banks,  by  with- 
drawing their  cash  means  to  be  invested  in  public  lauds  in 
the  West. 

It  is  often  easy  to  prevent  what  cannot  be  remedied, 
which  the  present  inBtant-e  strongly  illustratos.  If  tlie  ad- 
ministration had  formed  a  true  conceittion  of  the  danger  in 
time,  what  has  since  happened  might  Imvo  then  been  easily 
averted.  The  near  api)roaeh  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
of  the  United  States  Bank  would  have  ufTonled  ami>Ie  nioans 
of  stajing  the  desolation,  if  it  had  been  timely  and  proj>erly 
used.  I  saw  it  then,  and  i)roposed  to  renew  the  charter,  for 
a  limited  period,  with  such  modifications  us  would  have 
effectually  resisted  the  increasing  cxpausiun  of  the  cuiTcncy  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gradually  and  finally,  wear  out  the 
connection  between  the  bunk  and  the  Guvemmcnt : — to  use 
tho  expression  I  tlien  used,  "  to  uubauk  the  banks  ;  "  to  let 
down  the  system  easily,  and  so  to  effect  tlte  sepiiration  be- 
tween the  bank  and  the  Government  as  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  that  shock  which  I  then  saw  was  inevitable  without 
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Bome  such  remedy.  The  moment  was  eminently  propiiioua 
The  precious  metals  were  flowing  in  on  us  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  the  vigorous  measures  I  proposed  to  adopt  in  the 
renewal  nf  the  t'hnrter,  would  have  effectually  arrested  the 
increafio  of  Lanks  and  chocked  the  excess  of  their  diucuuuta 
and  issues ;  so  that  the  accumulating  mass  of  gold  and 
silver,  instead  of  being  converted  into  hank  capital,  and 
swelling  the  tide  of  paper  circulation,  would  have  been  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  bank-notes,  as  a  permanent  and 
wholesome  addition  to  the  currency  of  the  country. 

But  neither  the  admiuistmtioii  nor  the  opposition  sus- 
tained mey  and  tiie  precious  opjM^rtunity  jiassed  uuseizetl.  I 
then  clearly  saw  the  coming  calamity  was  inevitable,  and  it 
has  neither  arrived  sooner,  nor  is  it  greater,  than  what  I 
expected. 

Such  arc  the  leading  causes  which  have  produced  llie 
present  disordei-ed  state  of  the  currency.  TIilto  are  others 
of  a  minor  character  connected  with  the  geneml  condition 
of  the  commercial  world,  and  tlie  operation  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  but  which,  of  themselves,  would 
have  produced  but  little  eftect.  To  repeat  tlic  causes  in  n 
few  words:  tho  viist  increase  which  tlie  tariils  of  1S24  and 
1828  gave  to  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Government,  combined 
with  the  causes  I  have  enumerated,  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
the  expausiun  of  the  currency.  Tliese,  in  tunij  gave  that 
extraordinary  impulse  to  overtrading  and  speculation  (they 
are  effects  and  not  causes)  which  has  finally  ternunated  in 
the  present  cidamity.  It  may  thus  be  ultimately  traced  to 
the  conueutittn  between  the  banks  and  the  Government  ;  Jind 
it  is  not  a  little  i-emarkable  that  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  1816,  in  this  country,  aud  that  of  1797,  in 
Great  Britaiu,  weie  produced  by  like  causes. 

Tliere  is  another  reason  against  the  union  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  tiie  banks,  intimately  connected  with  that  under 
sonsideration,  which  I  shall  next  jiroceed  to  state.     It  givea 
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a  prefcreuce  to  one  |K>rtion  of  citizens  over  another,  that  ic 
neither  fair,  equal,  nor  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  onr  insti- 
tutions. 

That  the  connection  between  the  banks  and  the  Govern- 
ment, the  receiving  and  jMiying  away  their  uutes  aa  cosh, 
and  the  use  of  the  imblic  uiouey  from  the  time  of  the  col- 
lection to  the  disbursement,  is  the  source  of  immense  protit 
to  the  banks,  cannot  he  questioned.  It  is  impossible,  as  I 
have  said,  to  (iscertain  with  any  precision  to  what  extent 
their  issues  and  circulation  depend  upon  it,  but  it  certainly 
constitutes  a  large  proportitm.  A  single  illustration  may 
throw  light  upon  this  point.  Suppose  the  Government  were 
to  take  up  the  veriest  beggar  in  the  street,  and  enter  into  a 
contract  with  him,  that  nothing  should  be  received  in  pay- 
ment of  its  dues  or  for  the  sales  of  its  public  lands  in  future, 
except  gold  and  silver  and  his  promissoiy  notes,  and  that  he 
should  have  the  use  of  the  public  funds  from  the  time  of  theii 
collection  until  tlieir  diHburKement.  Can  any  one  estimate 
the  wealth  which  such  a  contract  would  confer  ?  His  notes 
would  circulate  far  and  wide  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Union  ;  would  be  the  medium  through  which  the  exchanges 
of  the  country  would  \)C  Y>erformed  ;  and  liis  ample  and  ex- 
tended credit  would  give  him  a  control  over  ull  the  banking 
institutions  and  moneyed  transactions  of  the  commimity. 
The  possession  of  a  hundred  millions  would  n(>r,  give  a  control 
more  effectual.  I  ask,  would  it  be  fair,  would  it  be  equal, 
would  it  he  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  to 
confer  such  Jidvantagcs  on  any  individual  ?  And  if  not  on 
one,  would  it  be  if  conferred  on  any  uuiuber  ?  And  if  not, 
why  should  it  be  conferred  on  any  corporate  body  of  indi- 
viduals ?  How  can  they  possibly  be  entitled  to  benefits  so 
vn&t,  which  all  must  acknowledge  could  not  be  justly  con- 
ferred on  any  number  of  imincorpomtcd  individuals  ? 

I  state  not  these  views  with  any  intention  of  bringing 
down  odium  on  banking  institutions.     I  have  no  unkind 
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feeling  towards  them  whatever.  I  do  not  liold  ihem  res^wn* 
sible  i'rtr  the  present  state  of  things.  It  has  grown  up  gradu- 
ally, without  cither  the  banks  or  the  community  perceiving 
the  consequencea  whicli  have  f<jllowed  the  connection  be- 
tween them.  My  object  is  to  state  facts  as  they  exist,  that 
the  truth  may  Ije  seen  in  time  by  all.  This  is  an  ago  of  in- 
vestigation. The  public  mind  is  broadly  awake  upon  thie 
all-important  subject.  It  aftccts  the  interests  and  condition 
of  the  whole  communityj  and  will  be  investigated  to  the 
bottom.  Nothing  will  1h3  left  unexploredj  and  it  is  for  the 
interest  both  of  the  banks  and  of  the  community,  that  the 
evils  incident  to  the  connection  sJiould  be  fully  understood 
in  time,  and  the  connection  be  gradually  tenninated,  before 
such  convulsions  shall  fJlow  as  to  sweep  awuy  the  whole  sys- 
temj  with  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages. 

But  it  is  not  only  between  citizen  and  citizen  that  the  con- 
nection is  unfair  and  unequal.  It  is  as  much  so  between  one 
portion  of  the  country  and  another.  The  connection  of  the 
Government  with  the  banks,  whether  it  be  with  a  combina- 
tion of  State  banks  or  with  a  national  institution,  will  neces- 
sarily centralize  tlic  action  <if  the  system  at  the  principid 
point  of  cullec'tion  and  dijibui-seuient,  and  at  which  the 
mother  bank,  or  the  head  of  the  league  of  State  banks,  must 
be  located.  From  that  point  the  whole  system,  through  the 
connection  with  the  Government,  will  Ik;  enabled  to  control 
the  exchanges  both  at  homo  and  abroad  ;  and,  with  it, 
the  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  including  ex{K>rt8  and 
imports. 

After  what  has  been  said,  these  points  will  requii'o  but 
little  illustration,  A  single  one  wiU  be  sufficient ;  and  T 
will  take,  as  in  the  former  instance,  that  of  an  individual. 

Suppose,  then,  the  Govennncnt,  at  the  commencement 
of  its  operation,  had  selected  an  individual  merchant,  nfc  any 
one  point  in  the  Union,  say  New- York,  and  had  connected 
itficK  with  him,  as  it  has  with  the  banks,  by  giving  him  the 
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uso  of  the  public  fuuds  from  the  time  of  their  collection  until 
their  disbursement,  and  of  receiving  and  jjaying  awuy,  in  all 
its  transactions,  nothing  but  his  promissory  notes,  except 
gold  and  silver.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  a  decisive  control  would 
be  ^iven  to  the  port  where  he  resided,  ovt-r  idl  the  others ; 
that  hia  promissory  notes  would  circulate  every  where,  through 
all  the  ramilications  of  commerce  ;  that  they  would  regulate 
exchanges ;  that  they  would  be  the  medium  of  paj-ing  duty 
bonds  ;  and  that  thoy  woidd  attract  the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  country  to  the  port  where  such  extraordinary  facilities 
were  afforded  ?  If  such  wrmhl  t'k'arly  he  the  eflects  in  the 
case  BUppused,  it  is  equiiliy  clear  that  the  coueeutration  of 
the  currency  at  the  same  point,  through  the  connection  of 
the  Government  with  the  banks,  would  have  equal  if  not 
greater  effects  ;  and  that,  whether  one  general  bank  should 
be  used  as  an  agent,  or  a  league  of  banks,  which  should  have 
their  centre  there.  To  other  ports  of  the  count  r}',  the  tri- 
fling advantages  which  a  branch  or  deposit  bank  would  give, 
in  the  safe-keejjing  of  the  public  revenue,  would  be  as 
notliing,  compared  to  the  losses  caused  to  their  commerce  by 
ceBtralizing  the  moneycMi  action  of  the  country  at  a  remote 
point.  Other  gentlemen  can  speak  for  their  own  sections  ;  I 
can  speak  with  confidence  of  that  which  1  have  the  honor  in 
part  to  represent.  The  entire  stnple  States,  I  feel  a  deep 
conviction,  banks  and  nil,  would,  in  tlie  end,  be  great  gain- 
ers by  the  disseverance,  whatever  might  be  the  temjwrary 
inconvenience.  If  there  be  any  other  section  in  which  the 
effects  will  be  different,  it  Avould  bu  but  to  confirm  the  views 
which  1  have  presented. 

As  connected  with  this,  theiii  ia  a  jwint  well  deserving 
consideration.  The  union  l)et\veen  Bank  and  Guvenameut  ia 
not  only  a  main  source  of  that  daugei-ous  expansion  uud  con- 
traction in  the  banking  system,  which  I  have  already  illus- 
trated, bat  is  also  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  that  power- 
ful and  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  the  increase  of  banks, 
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which  even  its  friends  see  and  deplore.  I  dwelt  ou  thie 
point  on  a  fonner  occasion  (on  Mr.  Webster's  motion  to  re- 
new the  bank  charterj  in  1833),  and  I  will  not  repeat  what 
I  then  said.  But,  in  addition  to  the  causes  then  entimemted, 
there  are  umny  otliers  very  puwerful,  and,  among  otliera,  the 
one  under  consideration.  They  all  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  general  cause.  We  have  made  banking  too  profitable- 
far,  very  far,  too  prc^fitable  ;  andj  I  may  add,  influential. 
One  of  the  most  ample  bouk-cs  of  this  profit  and  influence 
may  be  traced,  as  1  have  shown,  to  the  connection  wiUi 
the  Government ;  and  is,  of  course,  among  tlie  prominent 
causes  of  the  strong  and  incessant  tendency  of  the  system 
to  increase,  wliich  even  its  friends  see  must  finally  over- 
whelm cither  the  banks  or  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
With  a  view  to  check  its  growth,  they  have  proposed  to 
limit  the  number  of  banks  and  the  amount  of  banking 
capital,  by  an  ainendmont  of  the  constitution  ;  but  it  is  ol>- 
vious  that  the  cllects  of  Kueh  ameudmcnt,  if  it  were  practi- 
cable, would  but  increase  the  j)rofits  and  influence  of  bank 
capital ;  and  that,  finally,  it  would  jtistly  produce  such  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  the  rest  uf  the  community  against 
such  uniTj^ual  advantages,  that,  in  the  end,  after  a  long  and 
violent  struggle,  the  overthrow  of  the  entire  system  would 
follow.  To  obviate  this  dithculty,  it  has  Ijeen  proi>o8ed  to 
odd  a  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  their  business  ;  the 
effects  of  whicli  would  bo  the  accommodation  of  favorites  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  which  %vou!d  be 
no  less  fatal  to  the  system.  There  can  be,  in  faut,  but  one 
safe  and  consistent  remedy  ;  the*  rendering  kinking,  as  a 
business,  less  profitable  and  iuliueutial ;  and  the  first  and 
decisive  step  towards  this  is,  a  diBsevLTancB  between  the 
banks  and  tlie  Government.  To  this  may  be  added,  some 
efiectual  limitation  on  the  denomination  of  the  notes  to  be 
issued,  which  would  openite  in  a  similar  manner. 

I  i>a8s  over  <.)ther  important  objections  to  the  connection  , 
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tlie  comipting  influence  and  the  spirit  of  Bi)cciilation  wbicli 
it  spreads  far  and  wide  over  the  land.  "Who  has  not  seen 
and  deplored  the  vast  and  corrupting  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  lejj^islatures  to  obtain  chartere,  and  the  means 
necessary  to  jiarticipate  in  the  profits  of  the  institutions. 
This  gives  a  control  to  the  Government,  which  grants  such 
IkvorSj  of  a  mo3t  extensive  and  pernicious  character ;  all  of 
which  must  continue  to  spread  and  increase,  if  the  connection 
should  continue,  until  the  whole  community  iiuist  become  one 
contaminated  and  eorru]>ted  niusH. 

There  is  another,  and  n  final  reason,  which  I  shall  assign 
against  the  reunion  with  the  banks.  We  have  reached  a 
new  era  with  regard  to  these  institutions.  He  who  would 
judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  in  reference  to  them,  will  be 
wholly  mistaken.  The  year  1833  marks  the  commencement 
of  this  era.  That  extraordinary  man  who  had  tlic  power  of 
imprinting  his  own  feehnga  on  the  community,  tfien  com- 
menced his  hostile  attacks,  which  have  left  such  efiects  be- 
hind, that  the  war  then  commenced  against  tlie  banks,  I 
clearly  see,  >vill  not  terminate,  unless  there  be  a  separation 
between  them  and  the  Government — until  one  or  the  other 
triumphs — till  the  Govennner»t  becomes  the  bank,  or  the 
bank  the  Government.  In  resisting  their  union  I  act  as  the 
friend  of  both,  I  have,  as  I  have  said,  no  mikind  feeUngs 
towards  the  banks.  I  am  neither  a  bank  man,  nor  an  auti- 
bank  man.  I  have  had  little  connection  witli  them.  Many 
of  my  best  friends,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  esteem,  have 
a  deep  interest  in  their  prosperity,  and  as  far  as  friendship  oi 
per6<:inal  attachment  extends,  my  iuclinatiou  woidd  K' 
Btpougly  in  their  favor.  But  1  stand  uj)  here  as  the  represen- 
tative of  no  jiarticular  interest.  I  hxik  to  the  wlmlc,  and  to 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present ;  and  I  hhall  bteadily  pur- 
sue that  course  wluch,  under  the  most  enlarged  view,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  my  duty.  In  1834,  I  saw  the  present  crisis.  I 
in  vain  raised  a  warning  voice,  and  endeavored  to  avert  it.   1 
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now  sec,  with  equal  cerfeainty,  one  far  more  portentous.  If 
this  stniggli*  is  to  go  on — if  the  banks  will  insist  upon  a  re- 
union with  the  Government,  against  the  sense  of  a  large 
and  influential  portion  of  the  community — and,  above  all,  if 
they  should  succeed  in  efi'ecting  it,  a  reflux  flood  will  inevita- 
bly sweep  away  the  Vrhole  system.  A  deep  popular  excite- 
ment is  never  without  some  reason,  and  ought  ever  to  be 
treated  with  respect  ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look 
timely  into  the  cause,  and  correct  it  before  the  excitement 
shall  become  so  gixjat  as  to  demolish  the  object,  with  all  its 
good  and  evil,  against  wliich  it  is  directed. 

The  only  safe  course  for  both  Government  and  banks,  is 
to  remain  as  thoy  are,  separated — each  in  the  use  of  its  own 
credit  and  in  the  management  of  its  owti  affairs.  The  less 
the  control  uud  iuflucDce  ui"  the  one  over  the  other,  the  bet- 
ter. Caufiued  to  theii*  legitimate  sphere — that  of  aflbrding 
temporary  credit  to  commercial  and  business  men,  bank- 
notes would  furnish  a  safe  and  convenient  circulation  in  the 
range  of  commerce  and  business,  within  which  the  banks 
may  be  respectively  situated,  exempt  almost  entirely  fiom 
those  fluctuations  and  convulsions  to  which  they  are  now  so 
ex]»osed  ;  or  if  they  should  occasionally  be  subject  to  them, 
the  evil  would  \te  local  and  temporary,  leaving  undisturbed 
the  action  of  the  Government,  and  the  general  currency  of 
the  country,  on  the  stability  of  which  the  prosperity  and 
safety  of  the  community  ao  much  depend. 

I  have  now  stated  my  objections  to  the  reunion  of  the 
Government  and  the  banks.  If  they  are  well  founded  ;  if 
the  8tate  banks  are  of  themselves  incompetent  agents  j  if  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States  be  impracticable,  or  if  practicable, 
would,  at  this  time,  be  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  existing  banks,  and  of  renewed  and  severe  pecuniary  dis- 
tress ;  if  it  would  be  against  the  settled  conviction  of  an  old 
and  powerful  party,  whoae  opfHjsition  time  cannot  abate  ;  if 
the  union  of  Government  and  banks  adds  to  the  unfitness  of 
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their  notes  for  circulation,  and  is  unjust  and  unequal  be- 
tween citizen  and  citizen,  and  one  portion  of  the  Union  and 
another ;  and,  finally,  if  it  would  excite  an  implacable  and 
obstinate  war,  wliich  could  oidy  terminate  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  banking  system,  or  tlie  institutions  of  the  country,  it 
then  remains  that  the  only  alternative  would  be  permanent- 
ly to  8e{)aratc  the  two,  and  to  reoi^auize  the  treasury  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  pertorui  those  duties  which  have  heretofore 
been  peiformed  by  the  banks  as  its  fiscal  agents.  This  pro- 
posed reorganization  has  been  called  a  sub-treasury — an  un- 
fortunate wore!,  calculated  to  mislead  and  cunjure  up  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  tliat  do  not  in  j-cality  exist.  80  far  from  an 
experiment,  or  some  new  device,  it  is  only  returning  to  the 
ohl  mode  of  collecting  and  disbursing  public  money,  which, 
for  thousands  of  years,  has  been  the  practice  of  all  enlight- 
ened people  till  within  the  last  century. 

In  what  manner  it  is  intended  to  reorganize  the  treasury 
by  the  bill  reporte<l,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  too  much 
engaged  to  read  it ;  and  I  can  only  suy,  that  for  one,  I  shall 
assent  to  no  arrangement  which  provides  for  a  treasury  bank, 
or  that  can  be  peiTcrted  into  one.  If  there  can  be  any 
scheme  more  fatal  than  a  reunion  with  the  banks  at  tliis 
time,  it  would  Ix)  such  a  project.  Nor  will  I  give  my  assent 
to  any  arrangement  which  shall  add  the  least  unnecessary 
patronage,  I  am  the  swoni  foe  to  patronage,  and  have  done 
as  much,  and  sufieredaA  much,  in  resisting  it  as  any  one.  Too 
many  years  have  jiassed  over  mo  to  change,  at  this  late  day, 
my  course  or  principles.  But  I  will  say,  tliat  it  is  impossible 
so  to  organize  the  treasury  for  the  performance  of  its  own 
functions,  as  to  give  to  the  Executive  a  tenth  part  of  the  pa- 
tronage it  will  lose  by  the  jimpused  sciwimtion,  which,  when 
the  bill  for  the  reorganisation  comes  uj>,  I  may  liave  an  op- 
portunity to  show.  I  have  ventured  this  assertion  after 
much  reflection,  and  with  entire  confidence  in  its  correctness 

But  something  more  must  be  done  besides  the  reorganiza- 
voL.  m. — 6 
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tion  of  tbe  treasury.  Under  the  resolution  of  181G,  Lank- 
notes  would  again  1)6  received  in  the  dues  of  the  Government, 
if  the  banks  should  resume  specie  payments.  The  legal,  as 
well  as  the  actual  connection,  must  be  severed.  But  I  am 
opjjosed  to  all  harsh  or  precipitate  measures.  No  great  pro- 
cess can  be  effected  without  a  shock,  but  througli  the  agency 
of  time.  I  accordingly  propose  to  allow  time  for  the  Hnal 
separation  ;  and  with  this  view,  I  have  dniwu  u[)  an  amend- 
ment to  this  billj  which  I  shall  offer  at  the  proper  time,  to 
modify  the  reaulution  of  1816,  by  providing  that  after  the 
first  of  January  next,  three-fourths  of  all  sums  duo  to  the 
Government  nuiy  be  received  in  the  notes  of  8[>ecie-paying 
banks ;  and  after  the  first  of  January  next  following, 
one-half ;  and  after  the  first  of  January  next  subsequent, 
one-fourth  ;  and  after  the  first  of  Jauuary  thereafter,  nothing 
but  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States,  or  bills,  notes, 
or  paper  issued  under  their  authority,  and  which  may  by  law 
be  authori7-cd  to  be  received  in  their  dues.  If  the  time  is 
not  thouglit  to  be  ample,  I  am  perfectly  disposed  to  extend 
it.  The  period  is  of  little  importance  in  my  eyes,  so  that 
the  object  be  effected. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  measure  of 
a  remedial  character,  connected  with  the  currency,  ought  to 
be  adopted,  to  ease  off  the  pressure  while  the  process  is  going 
through.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Government  should  make 
as  few  and  small  demands  on  the  specie  market  as  possible 
during  the  time,  so  as  to  throw  no  impediment  in  the  way 
of  the  resumption  nf  specie  payments.  With  this  view,  I 
am  of  the  impression  that  the  sum  necessary  for  the  present 
want^  of  the  treasury  should  be  mised  by  a  paper,  which 
should,  at  tlie  same  time,  have  the  requisite  qualities  to  en- 
able it  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  paj>er  circulation.  Un- 
der this  imjjresaion,  I  object  to  the  interest  to  be  allowtnl  on 
the  trc^asury  notes  which  ttiis  hill  authorizes  to  be  issuetl,  on 
the  very  op|Hjsite  ground  thai  tlie  Senator  from  Massachu- 
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setts  bestows  his  approbation.  He  approves  of  interest,  be- 
cause it  would  throw  them  out  of  circulation  into  the  bands 
of  capitalists,  as  a  convenient  and  safe  investment ;  and  I 
disapprove,  because  it  will  have  that  ctfect.  I  am  disposed 
to  ease  off  the  process ;  he,  I  would  supposo,  is  very  little 
solicitous  on  that  point. 

But  I  go  further.  I  am  of  the  impression,  to  make  this 
^Tciii  measure  successful  and  secure  it  against  reaction,  some 
stable  and  safe  mcilium  of  circulation,  to  take  the  place  oi 
Umk-notes  in  the  fiscal  operations  of  tho  Government,  ought 
to  ho.  issued.  I  intend  to  i)ropose  nothing.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, with  so  great  a  weight  of  opposition,  to  i>asa  any  mea- 
sure without  the  entire  support  of  the  administration  ;  and,  if 
it  M'cre  possible,  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted  where  so  much 
must  depend  on  the  mode  of  execution.  The  best  measure 
that  could  be  devised  might  foil,  and  impose  a  heavy  resjion- 
sibiiity  on  its  author,  unless  it  met  with  the  hearty  appro- 
bation of  those  who  are  to  execute  it.  I  then  intend  mercly 
to  throw  out  suggestions,  in  order  to  excite  the  j-eflection  of 
others  on  a  subject  so  delicate,  and  of  so  much  importance — 
acting  on  the  principle  that  it  is  tho  duty  of  all  in  so  great  a 
junctiue  to  present  their  views  without  reserve. 

It  is,  then,  my  impression,  tluit,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  world,  a  jjaper  currency,  in  some  form,  if  not  neces- 
sary, is  almost  indisi>ensable  in  financiivl  and  commercial 
operations  of  civilized  and  extensive  communities.  In  many 
respects,  it  has  a  vast  superiority  over  a  metallic  currency, 
especially  in  great  and  extended  transactions,  by  its  greater 
4*lieapucss,  lightness,  and  the  facility  of  detenniniug  ihu 
amount.  Thegrsat  desideratum  is,  to  ascertain  what  descrij*- 
tion  of  pai»er  has  the  requisite  qualities  of  being  free  from 
fluctuation  in  value,  and  liability  to  abusL*,  in  tlio  greatest 
perfection,  I  have  shown,  I  trust,  that  the  bank-uotea  do 
not  possess  these  requisites  in  a  degree  suflicitjutiy  liigh  for 
this  purpose.     I  go  further.     It  appears  to  me,  after  bestow- 
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ing  the  best  reilecLion.  I  can  give  the  Rubjoct,  that  no  con- 
vertible pai>er — that  is,  no  paper  whose  credit  rests  upon  a 
promise  to  patf^  is  suitable  for  currency.  It  is  the  fomi  of 
credit  proper  in  private  transactions  between  man  and  man, 
but  not  for  a  standard  of  vahic,  to  perform  exchanges  gen- 
erally, which  constitute  the  appropriate  functions  of  money  or 
ciurency.  The  measures  of  safety  in  the  two  cases  are  wholly 
different.  A  promissory  note,  or  convertible  paj>er,  is  con- 
sidered safe  so  long  as  the  drawer  has  ample  means  to  meet 
his  engt^ments  ;  and  in  passing  from  bond  to  hand,  regard 
is  hiui  only  to  his  ability  and  willingness  to  pay.  Very  differ- 
ent is  the  case  iu  currency.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
currency  of  a  country  necessarily  bears  a  small  proportion  to 
the  aggregate  value  of  its  property,  This  projiortion  is  not 
well  ascertained,  and  is  probably  subject  to  considerable  va- 
riation in  different  countries,  and  at  different  periods  in  the 
same  country.  It  may  ba  assumed  conjectunilly,  in  order  ti> 
illustrate  what  I  say,  at  one  to  thirty.  Assuming  this  pro- 
portion to  be  correct,  which  probably  is  not  very  fur  from  the 
truth,  it  follows  that,  in  a  sound  condition  of  the  country 
where  the  currency  is  metallic,  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
coin  ia  not  more  than  one  in  thirty  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  property.  It  ah»o  follows  tliat  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  currency,  by  the  addition  of  a  paper  circulation  of  no 
intrinsic  value,  but  increases  the  nominal  value  of  the  aggre- 
gate property  of  the  country  in  the  same  proportion  that  the 
increase  bears  to  the  whole  amount  of  currency  ;  so  that,  if 
the  currency  be  doubled,  the  nominal  value  of  the  pnipcrty 
will  also  be  doubled.  Hence  it  ia,  that  when  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  a  country  ia  in  the  shape  of  promissory  notes,  there 
is  a  constant  tendency  to  excess.  We  look  for  their  safety  to 
the  ability  of  the  drawer — and  so  long  as  his  means  are  ample 
to  meet  his  engagements,  there  ia  no  distntst — without  reflect- 
ing that,  considered  as  currency,  it  cannot  safely  exceed  one 
in  tliirty  iu  value  compai-ed  to  property  ;  and  the  delusion  is 
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further  increased  by  the  constant  increase  in  vahio  of  prop- 
erty, with  the  increase  of  the  notes  in  circulation,  bo  as  to 
maintain  the  Bome  relative  pro{>ortion.  It  follows  that  a 
Government  may  safely  contract  a  debt,  many  times  the 
amount  of  its  aggre^te  circulation  ;  but,  if  it  were  to  at- 
tempt to  put  its  promissory  notes  in  circulation  in  amount 
equal  to  its  debts,  an  explosion  in  the  currency  would  be  in- 
evitable. And  hence,  with  other  causes,  the  constant  ten- 
dency to  an  excessive  issue  of  bank-notes  in  prosperous  times, 
when  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community  are  anxious  to 
obtain  accommodation,  and  who  are  disappointed  when  nego- 
tiable paper  is  rcfuse<l  by  the  banks — not  reflecting  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  discount  beyond  the  limits  I  have 
assigned  for  a  safe  circulation,  however  good  the  paper 
offered. 

On  what,  then,  ought  a  paper  currency  to  rest  ?  I  would 
say,  on  demand  and  supply  simply,  which  regulates  the  value 
of  every  thing  else — the  constant  demand  w^hich  the  Govern- 
ment has  on  the  community  fur  its  necessary  supplies.  A 
medium,  resting  on  this  demand,  which  simply  obligates  the 
Government  to  receive  it  in  all  of  its  dues,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  thing  else,  except  gold  and  silver — and  which  shall 
be  optional  with  those  who  have  demands  on  Government  to 
receive  or  not,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  as  stable  in  its  value 
as  those  metals  themselves,  ami  be  as  little  liable  to  abuse  as 
the  power  of  coining.  It  would  contain  within  itself  n  self- 
regulating  power.  It  could  only  be  issued  to  those  who  had 
claims  on  the  Government,  and  to  those  only  with  their  con- 
sent, and,  of  course,  only  at  or  above  par  with  gold  and  silver, 
which  woidd  be  its  habitual  state  ;  for,  so  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment was  concerned,  it  would  be  equal,  in  every  respect, 
to  gold  and  silver,  and  superior  in  many,  particularly  in  reg- 
ulating the  distant  exchanges  of  the  countn,\  Should,  how- 
ever, a  demand  for  gold  and  silver  from  abroad,  or  other 
accidental  causes,  depress  it,  temporarily,  as  compared  with 
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the  precious  nietals,  it  would  then  rfcturn  to  tlio  treasur}^,  and 
as  it  could  not  be  paid  out  during  gucli  duprctwiou,  its  gradual 
diminution  in  the  market  would  8oon  restore  it  to  an  equality, 
when  it  would  agrun  flow  out  into  the  gencml  circulation. 
Thus  ther<;  would  be  a  constant  alternate  iiux  and  reflux  into 
and  from  the  treasury,  between  it  and  the  precious  metals  ; 
but  if  at  any  time  a  permanent  dcprossion  in  its  value  bo 
possible  from  any  cause,  the  only  effect  would  bo  to  operate 
OS  a  reduction  of  taxes  on  the  community,  and  the  only  suf- 
ferer would  be  the  Government  itself.  Against  this,  its  own 
interest  would  be  a  aufficiont  guaranty. 

Nothing  but  (.'xpL'riiiuce  can  determine  what  amoimt  and 
of  what  denominations  might  be  safely  i&sucd  ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  country  would  absorb  an  amount 
greatly  exceeding  its  annual  income.  Much  of  its  exchanges, 
which  amount  to  a  vast  sum,  as  well  as  its  banking  business, 
would  revolve  about  it,  and  many  millions  would  thus  be  kept 
in  circulation  beyond  the  demands  of  the  Croverument.  It 
may  throw  some  light  on  tliis  subject  to  state  that  North 
Carolina,  just  after  the  Revolution,  issued  a  large  amount  of 
paper,  which  was  made  receivable  in  dues  to  her.  It  wtw 
also  made  a  legal  tender,  but  which,  of  course,  was  not  obli- 
gatory after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  const.itutinn.  A 
large  amount,  say  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  remained  in  circulation  after  that  periodj  and  con- 
tinued to  circulate  for  more  than  twenty  years  at  par  with 
gold  and  silver  during  the  whole  time,  with  no  other  advan- 
tage than  being  received  in  the  jevenue  of  the  State,  which 
was  much  less  than  ?100,000  per  annum.  I  speak  on  the 
infonnation  of  citizens  of  tliat  State,  on  wliom  I  can  rely. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  that  can  Ik;  circulated, 
I  hold  it  clear  that,  to  that  amount,  it  would  be  as  stable  in 
value  as  gold  and  sQver  itself,  provided  the  Government  be 
bound  to  receive  it  exclusively  with  those  metals  in  all  its 
dues,  and  that  it  be  left  perfectly  optioniJ  with  ihose  whc 
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have  claims  on  the  Govcrament  to  receive  it  or  not.  It  will 
also  bo  a  necessary  condition^  that  notes  of  too  small  a  denom- 
ination should  not  be  issued,  so  that  the  treasury  shall  have 
ample  means  to  meet  all  demands,  either  in  Lipoid  or  silver,  or 
the  bills  of  the  Goverameutj  at  the  option  of  those  who  have 
claims  on  it.  With  these  conditions  no  further  variation 
could  take  place  between  it  and  gold  and  silver,  than  that 
which  woidd  be  caused  by  the  action  of  coninierce.  An 
unusual  demand  frou)  abroiul  for  the  metals,  would,  of  course, 
raise  them  a  little  in  their  relative  value,  and  depress,  rela- 
tively, the  GovL^rmneut  bills  in  the  same  proportii>nj  which 
would  cause  them  to  dow  into  the  treasury,  and  guid  nud 
silver  to  flow  out ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  an  increased  de- 
mand for  the  bills  in  the  domestic  exchange  would  have  the 
reverse  effect,  causing,  as  I  has'e  stated,  an  alternalo  flux  aud 
reflux  into  the  treasury,  between  the  two,  which  would  at  all 
times  keep  their  relative  values  either  at  or  near  par. 

No  one  cjin  doubt  that  the  fact  of  the  Government  re- 
ceiving and  paying  away  bank-notes  in  all  its  liscal  tninsiic- 
tions,  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  their  great  circulation  ; 
and  it  was  mainly  on  that  account  that  the  notes  of  the  lalo 
Bank  of  the  United  States  so  freely  circulated  all  over  the 
Union.  I  would  ask,  then,  why  should  the  Government 
mingle  its  credit  with  that  of  private  corporations  ?  No  one  can 
doubt  but  that  the  Government  credit  is  better  than  that  of 
any  bank — more  stahleand  more  safe.  Why  then  sliould  it  mix 
it  up  with  the  less  perfect  credit  of  those  institutions  ?  Why 
not  use  its  own  credit  to  the  amount  of  its  own  transactions  ? 
Why  should  it  not  be  safe  in  its  own  hands,  while  it  shall  be 
considered  safe  in  the  hands  of  eight  hundred  jirivatc  insti- 
tutions scattered  all  over  the  coimtry,  aud  which  have  no 
other  object  but  their  own  private  profits,  to  increase  wlueh, 
they  almost  constantly  extend  their  business  to  the  most  dan- 
gerous extremes  ?  And  why  should  the  commuuity  be  com- 
pelled to  give  six  per  cent,  discoimt  for  the  Government 
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credit  Lkiicled  with  tliat  of  the  banks,  when  the  superior 
credit  of  the  Crovemmeut  could  be  fumiehed  separately,  with- 
out discount,  to  the  nnitual  advantage  of  the  Government 
and  the  community  ?  Why,  let  me  ask,  should  the  Govern- 
ment be  exposed  to  such  difficulties  as  the  present,  by  ming- 
ling its  credit  with  the  banks,  when  it  could  be  exera})t  from 
all  fiuch  by  using  by  itself  its  own  safer  credit  ?  It  is  time 
the  community,  which  has  so  deep  an  interest  in  a  sound  and 
cheap  currency,  and  the  equality  of  the  laws  between  one 
portion  of  the  citizens  and  the  country  and  another,  should 
reflect  seriously  on  these  things  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
pressing any  interest,  but  tu  correct  gradually  disorders  of  a 
dangerous  character,  wliich  have  insensibly,  in  the  long 
course  of  years,  without  being  perceived  by  any  one,  crept 
into  the  State. 

The  question  is  not  between  credit  and  no  credit,  as  some 
would  liave  us  believe,  but  in  what  form  credit  can  best  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  sound  and  wife  currency.  On  this 
important  jjoint,  I  have  freely  thrown  out  my  ideas,  leaving 
it  to  this  body  and  the  public  to  determine  what  they  are 
worth.  Believing  that  there  might  be  a  sound  and  safe  pa- 
per currency  founded  on  the  credit  of  Grovennnent  ex.clusively, 
I  was  desirous  that  those  who  are  responsible  and  have  the 
power,  should  have  avaik^J  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
the  temporary  deficit  of  the  treasury,  and  the  postponement 
of  the/ourtli  instalment  intended  to  be  deposited  with  the 
States,  to  use  them  as  the  means  of  aflbnling  a  circulation  for 
the  present  relief  of  the  country  and  the  iMvnks,  during  the 
process  of  separating  them  from  Government  ;  and,  if  expe- 
rience should  justify  it,  of  furnishing  a  permanent  and  safe 
circulation,  which  would  greatly  incilitate  the  operations  of 
the  treasury,  and  afford  incidentally  much  facility  to  the 
commercial  operations  of  the  country.  But  a  different  direc- 
tion was  givotij  and  when  thti  alternative  wiis  presented  of  a 
ioan  or  the  withholding  the  fourth  instalment  from  the  States, 
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I  did  not  hcaitatG  to  givo  a  decided  vote  for  withholding  it 
My  aversion  to  a  public  debt  is  deep  and  durable.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  pernicious,  and  is  little  short  of  a  fraud  on  the 
public.  I  saw  too  much  of  it  during  the  lato  war,  not  to  un- 
derstand something  of  the  nature  and  character  of  public 
loans.     Never  was  a  country  more  egregiously  imposed  on. 

Having  now  presented  my  views  of  the  course  and  the 
measures  which  the  permanent  policy  of  the  country,  looking 
to  its  liberty  and  lasting  prosperity,  requires,  I  come  finally 
to  the  question  of  relief  I  have  j^laced  tliis  last,  not  that  I 
am  devoid  of  sympathy  for  the  country  in  the  pecuniary  dis- 
tress which  now  pervades  it.  No  one  struggled  earlier  or 
longer  to  prevent  it  than  myself ;  nor  can  any  one  more  sen- 
sibly feel  the  wide-spread  blight,  which  has  suddenly  blasted 
the  hopes  of  so  many,  and  precipitated  thousands  from  afflu- 
ence to  poverty.  The  desolation  has  fallen  mainly  on  the 
mercantile  class — a  class  which  I  have  ever  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation.  No  country  ever  had  a  superior  body  of 
merchants  ;  of  higher  honor,  of  more  daring  enterprise,  or  of 
greater  skiU  and  energy.  The  ruin  of  such  a  class  is  a  heavy 
calamity  ;  and  I  am  solicitous,  among  other  things,  to  give 
such  stability  to  our  cuiTcncy  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
a  similar  calamity  hereafter.  But  it  was  first  necessary,  in 
the  order  of  things,  that  we  should  detennino  what  sound 
policy,  hx)king  to  the  future,  demunda  to  be  done  at  the  present 
juncture,  before  we  consider  the  que-stiou  of  relief;  wliich, 
urgent  aa  it  may  be,  is  subordinate  and  must  yield  to  the  for- 
mer. The  patient  lies  under  a  dangerous  disease,  with  a  burn- 
ing thiret  and  other  symptoms,  which  diHtresfi  him  more  than 
the  Wtal  organs  which  are  attacked.  The  skilful  jihysician 
first  makes  himself  master  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
then  determines  on  the  treatment  necessiir}*  for  the  restora- 
tion of  health.  This  done,  he  next  alleviates  the  distressing 
symptoms,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  restoration  of  health, 
^nd  no  further.     Such  shall  be  my  course,     As  far  as  I  poe- 
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Bibly  can,  consistently  with  the  views  I  entertain,  and  what  1 
believe  necessary  to  restore  tlie  body  politic  to  health,  I  wiD 
do  every  thing  in  my  pcwer  to  mitigate  the  present  distress. 
Further  I  cunnot  ^o. 

After  the  best  reflection,  I  nm  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Govemraent  can  do  but  little  in  the  way  of  relief,  and  that 
it  is  Q  case  which  must  ho  mainly  lefl  to  the  constitution 
of  the  patientj  who,  thauk  God,  is  young,  vigorous,  and  ro- 
bust, with  a  constitution  sufficient  to  sustain  and  overcome  the 
severest  attack.  1  dread  the  doctor  and  his  drugs  much  more 
than  the  disease  itself.  The  distress  of  the  coimtry  consists  in 
its  indebteduess,  nxvX  can  only  be  relieved  by  jmyment  of  its 
debts.  To  effect  this,  industry,  frugality,  economy,  and  tiTne, 
are  necessary.  I  rely  more  on  the  j^iowing  cro|) — on  the  cotton, 
rice,  and  tobacco  of  the  South — than  on  all  the  projects  or 
devices  of  politicians.  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  all  coercion 
by  i\m  Government.  But  Govcrnmeut  may  do  something  to 
relieve  the  distrosi*.  It  is  out  of  debt,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal creditore  both  of  the  Ixinks  and  of  the  merchants,  apd 
should  set  an  example  of  liberal  indulgence.  This  I  am 
willing  to  give  freely.  I  am  also  prejiar^d  to  vote  freely 
the  use  of  Government  credit,  in  souie  safe  form,  to  supply 
any  deficit  in  the  circulation  during  the  process  of  recovery, 
as  far  as  its  tinanciul  Avants  will  permit.  I  see  not  wbat  more 
can  be  safely  done.  But  my  vision  may  be  obtuse  upon  this 
subject.  Those  who  differ  from  me,  and  who  profess  so  much 
sympathy  for  the  public,  seem  to  think  that  much  relief  may 
be  afforded.  I  hope  they  will  present  their  views.  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  their  prescriptions,  and  I  assure  them,  that 
whatever  they  umy  pro[K)se,  if  it  shall  promise  relief,  and  be 
not  inconsistent  witlt  the  (ourse  which  I  deem  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  rL'sLoratioa  of  tlie  country  to  perfect  health, 
shall  cheerfully  receive  my  support.  They  may  be  more 
keen-sighted  than  I  am,  as  to  the  best  means  of  relief^  but 
cannot  have  a  stronger  disposition  to  affoi-d  it. 
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We,  have  Mr.  President,  arrived  at  a  remarkable  era  in 
our  political  Iiistory.  The  davH  of  legislative  and  executive 
encroachmonts,  of  tariffs  and  suqjluscSj  of  bank  and  public 
debt,  and  extravagant  exi>euditure,  arc  j>a8t  for  the  pivscat. 
The  Government  stands  in  a  i>osition  disentangled  from  the 
past,  and  freer  to  choose  its  future  course  than  it  over  has  been 
since  its  commencement.  We  are  about  to  take  a  fresh  start. 
I  move  off  under  the  State  Rights  banner,  and  go  in  the  di- 
rection in  whicli  I  have  been  bo  long  moving.  1  seize  the  op- 
portunity thoroughly  to  reform  the  Government ;  to  bring  it 
back  to  its  original  principles;  to  retrench  and  economize, 
and  rigidly  to  enlbrce  accountability.  I  shall  appose,  stren- 
uously, all  attempts  to  originate  a  new  debt ;  to  create  a  na- 
tional bank ;  to  reunite  the  jxDlitical  and  money  powers 
(more  dangerous  tlian  Church  and  State)  in  any  form  or 
shape;  to  prevent  the  disturlMuices  of  the  compromise,  which 
is  gradually  removing  the  last  vestige  of  the  tariif  system  ; 
and  mainly,  I  shall  use  my  Lest  efforts  to  give  an  ascendency 
to  the  great  conservative  principle  of  State  sovereignty,  over 
the  dangerous  and  despotic  doctrine  of  consolidation.  I  re- 
joice to  think  that  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  m  reduced  in  power  and  means,  that  it  can  no 
longer  rely  on  its  iaflueuce  and  patronage  to  secure  a  majori- 
ty. Henceforward  it  can  have  no  hope  of  supporting  itself 
but  on  wisdom,  moderation,  patriotism,  and  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  1  trust  will  make  it,  in  its 
own  defence,  an  ally  in  effecting  the  reform  which  I  deem  in- 
dispensable to  the  salvation  of  the  country  and  its  institu- 
tions. 

I  look,  Sir,  with  pride  to  the  wise  and  noble  bearing  of  the 
little  State  Rights  party,  of  which  it  is  my  pride  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, tlm)Ughout  the  eventful  period  through  which  the  coun- 
try has  passed  biiice  1824.  E.xperience  already  bears  testi- 
mony to  their  patriotism,  lirmncss,  and  sagacity,  and  Iiistory 
will  do  them  justice.     In  that  year,  as  I  have  stated,  the  tariff 
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system  triumphed  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  We  saw  iie 
disjistrous  p*)Utical  beatings — foresaw  its  surplnsea  and  the 
extravagances  to  which  it  would  lead.  We  rallied  on  the 
election  of  the  late  President  to  arrest  it  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government.  In 
this  we  failed.  We  then  fell  back  on  the  rights  and  sove- 
reignty of  the  States,  and  by  the  action  of  a  small  but  g^~ 
lant  State,  and  througli  the  potcacy  of  its  interjK)6ition,  we 
brought  the  system  to  the  ground,  sustained,  as  it  wa«,  by 
the  opposition  and  the  mlministmtion,  and  by  the  whole  power 
and  patronage  of  the  Govemmont.  The  pernicious  overflow 
of  the  treasiin',  of  which  it  was  the  parent,  could  not  be  ar- 
rested at  once.  The  surplus  waa  seized  on  by  the  Executive, 
and,  by  its  control  over  the  banks,  became  the  fruitful  source 
of  Executive  influence  and  encroachment.  Without  hesita- 
tion, we  joined  our  old  opponents  on  the  tariff  question,  but 
under  our  own  flag  and  without  merging  in  their  ranks,  and 
made  a  gallant  and  successful  war  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  Executive. 

That  terminated,  we  part  with  our  late  allies  in  peace, 
and  move  forward — lag  or  onwuni  who  may — to  secure  the 
fruits  of  our  loug  but  successful  struggle,  under  the  old  repub- 
lican flag  of  1798,  which,  though  tattered  and  torn,  has  never 
yet  been  lowered,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  ncvcrshall  be 
with  my  consent. 
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REMARKS 

Oq  tho  Motion  of  ]Vti\  King  of  Georgia,  to  postpone 
the  Bill,  "  imposing  additional  duties,  as  deposi- 
tories in  certain  cases,  on  public  officers,"  made 
in  the  Senate,  September  23d,  1837. 


Mr,  Calhoun  rose  and  said  :  He  greatly  regretted  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr  King)  had  thought  proper  to 
make  a  motion  to  postpone  tlua  bilL  Its  effect,  if  successful, 
would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  country  generally,  and 
ly  to  the  South.  It  was  conceded  that  there  was  a 
vaat  amount  of  capital  locked  up,  waiting  the  decision  of 
Congress  on  this  highly  important  subject ; — not  less,  pro- 
bably, than  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  millions — whicli 
would  flow  into  the  business  channels  of  the  country  as  soon 
88  the  decision  was  made.  This,  he  would  remind  the  Sena- 
tor^  was  the  commencement  of  the  business  season  for  the 
great  staples  of  the  South,  The  cotton  and  rice  would  soon 
be  pretmred  for  market,  and  the  tobacco  woidd  fuUow  them. 
The  entire  machine  of  commerce,  by  which  these  gi*oat  pro- 
ducts were  to  be  exchanged  with  the  world,  is  deranged — he 
might  say,  broken,  and  would  not  be  reconstructed,  until  it 
IB  ascertumed  what  was  to  be  douo  here.  If  the  ipicstion  is 
postponed  till  the  regular  session,  there  will  be  no  final  ac- 
tion till  the  spring ;  during  nil  of  which  time,  comprehend- 
ing the  almost  entire  business  season,  things  would  remain 
in  their  present  uncertain  and  deranged  condition.  The 
consequence  would  be,  a  very  heavy  loss  to  the  planting 
interests  of  tho  South, — not  to  mention  other  portions, — a 
»,  he  woidd  say,  of  many  millions  to  the  planters  alone, — 
which  would  be  a  vast  detriment  to  that  great  interest,  em- 
barrassed, as  it  now  is,  by  heavy  debts.     After  full  reflection, 
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lie  (lid  not  thiak  the  loss,  on  the  comiDg  crop  of  cotton  alone, 
from  delay  of  action  here,  ^vollld  be  less  than  one  or  two 
cents  a  pound, — more  than  a  million  and  a  half  on  the  whole 
crop. 

Bnt  then?  was  another  reason,  to  his  mind  still  more 
powerful,  a*jainat  the  postponement.  We  are  on  the  eve  of 
a  p^reat  revolution  in  regard  to  the  currency.  The  first  step 
in  this  i-cvolution  is,  the  separation  of  the  Government  and 
the  banks ;  which,  he  sincerely  believed,  the  good  of  both 
required.  This,  once  effected,  and  each  left  to  move  in  its 
own  proper  splicrc,  unembarrassed  by  the  other,  the  change 
in  the  credit  system,  which  he  held  to  bo  inevitable,  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  gradual,  and  without  shock  or  injury  to 
any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  community.  But,  if  the 
question  of  separation  be  left  open, — if  it  is  to  run  into  the 
politics  of  the  country,  and  be  made  an  engine  to  act  on  the 
Presidential  Election,  tliere  in  no  answering  for  the  conse- 
quences. A  dla'ct  issue  will  be  made  ;  and,  when  passions 
were  roused,  there  would  ensue  a  conflict  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  banks  wliich  may  become  violent  and  con- 
vulsive, and  shake  our  system  to  the  centre.  For  these  rea- 
sons, he  deemed  it  highly  desirable  on  all  sides,  that  the 
motion  to  postpone  shoidd  not  succeed. 

The  Senator  made  a  remark  which  had  a  personal  bear- 
ing, which  he  (Mr.  C.)  could  not  pass  unnoticed.  He  ex- 
pressed great  abhorrence  at  the  declaration  that  he  (Mr.  C.) 
would  not  (if  there  were  not  other  and  powerful  reasons 
against  it),  agree  to  employ  Mr.  Biddhj's  Bank  us  our  fiscal 
agent, — because  it  would  give  that  institution  a  trium(th  over 
the  Government — and  go  far  to  make  it  the  Government 
itself 

There  was,  said  Mr.  C,  no  disputing  about  taste.  Wo 
were  so  dissimilarly  constituted,  that  w^hat  was  sweet  to  one 
was  sometimes  bitter  to  another.  But  he  was  inclined  to 
ihxnk  that,  in  tins  case,  the  difference  did  not  residt  so  much 
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(roTii  any  orgaoic  dissimilarity  between  lura  nnd  the  Senator, 
as  from  the  different  aspect  in  which  they  rcgard  the  con- 
troversy between  General  Jackson  and  the  Bank.  The  Sena- 
tor regards  it,  as  is  manifest  Ci\an  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
remarks,  as  a  mere  personal  affair  between  General  Jack- 
son and  the  President  of  the  Bank  ;  or,  at  best,  between  the 
Executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  the  Bank  ;  in 
which,  let  either  side  prevail,  would  be  hut  the  triumph  of  one 
individual  over  another— or,  of  the  Bank  over  the  Executive, 
or  the  reverse.  Thus  re^irdiof^  it,  he  was  not  at  all  aston- 
ished that  the  Senator  should  indulge  himself  in  the  strong 
expresfflons  ho  did  ;  but  he  must  say,  that  he  was  not  a  little 
astonished,  that  the  Senator,  knowing  him  and  his  past 
coiu^e,  as  he  did,  could  tor  a  luoraent  supfjose  that  he  (Mr. 
C.)  reganled  it  luider  that  atipect.  When  did  he  ever  utter 
a  seutiment,  or  do  an  act,  which  could,  by  possibility,  give 
countenance  to  the  imputation  that  he  considered  Geneml 
Jackson,  or  the  whole  House — or  the  Executive  Department, 
as  the  Government  ?  He  would  8ui)pose  that  he  was  the 
last  man  to  whom  such  a  sentiment  could  be  attributed.  In 
making  the  declaration  referred  to,  he  viewed  the  subject 
fer  more  comprehensively.  He  reganled  the  controversy 
under  all  its  circumstances,  and  looked  to  results  as  testing 
the  relative  strength  of  the  Government  and  the  banks.  He 
saw  the  most  popular  and  powerful  Prcyident  that  ever  filled 
the  chair  of  State — ^with  boimdlotts  patronage — and  sustain- 
ed by  a  well-fonned  and  compact  majority  in  the  Union 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress  (of  whicb  majority  the  Senator 
was  one),  waging  war  against  the  Bank,  and  striving,  with 
all  his  influence  and  energy,  to  put  it  down.  Whether  right 
or  wrong  (wrong  he  had  believed,  and  still  believed  him  to 
be),  be  was  backed  by  tlie  entire  power  of  the  Government. 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  people. 

Now,  Sir,  said  Mr.  C,  I  (isk  if,  after  all  this,  the  Bank 
should  prove  to  be  so  indispensable  to  the  Government  as 
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to  force  itself  on  it — Qotwitlistanding  all  these  powerful  op- 
posing obstacles — greater  tlian  can  ever  again  be  arrayed 
against  any  Bimilar  institution — would  not  the  fact  prove, 
that  the  Bank  lias  becinue  stronger  than  both  Government 
and  people  ?  And  would  it  not  go  far — as  he  himself  con- 
fessed— to  make  the  Bank  the  Government  ?  It  was  under 
this  aspect  that  ho  obviously  regarded  tlie  struggle  ;  and  he 
must  say,  that,  if  the  Senator,  looking  on  it  in  the  same 
light,  did  not  regard  it  with  eimilar  sentiments,  he  could 
neither  envy  him  his  feelings  nor  his  patriotism. 


REMARKS 


On  the  Araendment  projwsed  by  Mr.  Clay  to  the  Ke- 
solutiou  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  made  iu  the 
Senate,  September  26th,  1837. 

[Mr.  WRionr,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  called  up  the  report 
relative  to  tho  petitions  for  tho  establishment  of  a  National  Bank, 
which  was: — 

"i£tf»o/p«f,  Tliat  tliu  prayer  of  tho  respective  petitions  ought  not  to 
bo  granted."  Mr.  Clay,  after  some  remarlcB,  moved  to  strike  out  all 
after  tho  word  *^  Reaoloedp  and  insert,  "  that  it  will  be  expedient  to 
establish  a  Bank  of  tlie  United  States,  whenever  it  shall  ho  manifest 
that  a  clear  majority  of  the  people  of  tlio  United  States  desire  such 
an  institution." 

Mr.  "Webster,  after  assigning  his  reasons,  moved  to  postpone  the 
question  until  Mouday  next;  which,  afUir  some  remarks  from  Mr. 
Preston,  in  opposition  to  tho  report  of  Wiq  Committee,  waa  negAtived 
by  a  vote  of  30  to  15. 

Mr.  Tallmadgo  then  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "  Rnsolvod"  the  following:  "that  in  tko  opinion  of  the 
Senate,  a  clear  majority  of  the  people  of  tho  United  States  are  oppos- 
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ed  to  a  National  Btink,  and  tlmt  it  is  inexpedient  to  grant  ihc  prayer  of 
the  petitioners." 

After  some  ftinlu^r  remarks  from  Messrs.  Clay,  Prealon  and  Wright 
Mr.  Calhoun  said : — ] 


That  the  course  which  he  intended  to  pursue  was,  first,  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  to  the  amendment — and,  if  that 
succeeded,  then  to  vote  against  the  amendment  itself;  so  as 
to  bring  the  question  nakedly  nn  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance — vix.,  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  ought 
not  to  Ije  gmiited.  He  wiis  not  prepared  to  say  what  the 
opinion  of  the  i>eople  of  the  United  States  is,  at  this  time, 
in  relation  to  a  Bank  ;  and  much  less  was  ho  prepared  to  com- 
mit himself  in  favor  of  one,  in  the  contingency  contemplat- 
ed by  the  amendment.  Where  the  constitution  or  important 
jtrinciples  are  involved,  his  only  ji;iude  was  his  judgment  and 
liis  conscience,  and  not  the  iM>pular  voice. 

If  there  was  any  trick  or  management  (as  intimated  in 
the  remarks  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Preston)  in  bringing  for- 
.vard  the  report  to  entrap  any  Soimtor,  who  may  not  have 
Imadc  up  his  opinion  dcHoitely  as  to  tlie  iieeeti^sity  of  a  Bank, 
he  was  wholly  ignoraut  uf  it.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  had  reported  uotil  (his  morning,  nor 
that  it  was  intended  to  take  up  tliu  report,  till  a  short  time 
before  it  was  called  up  ;  but  he  did  not  doubt  the  j>ropriety 
of  taking  the  sense  of  the  Senate  upon  the  subject  of  the 
.Bank.  The  meniorialisfs  had  petitioned  for  the  establish- 
tent  of  a  Xationu!  Bnuk,  and  it  wits  due  to  tliem  as  well  as 
the  country  at  large,  that  there  should  be  an  explicit  decla- 
^.ration  of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject.  He  con- 
idered  it,  in  fact,  among  the  measures  of  relief,  that  the 
snae  of  Congress  should  be  fully  known  as  to  what  ought, 
and  what  ought  nijt  to  be  done.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
capital  now  locked  up  await  iug  our  decision,  which  would 
dow  out,  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  to  stimulate  businoijs,  and 
YOL.  m.— 7 
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relieve  the  money  pressure,  at  this  important  seasoiij  when 
tlie  fall  trade  is  about  to  conitnence. 

Mr.  C.  said,  his  colleague  (Mr.  Preston)  had  made  some 
remarks  which  he  could  not  pass  unnotiLt'd.  Ho  understood 
him  to  say  that,  to  assent  to  any  important  part  of  the 
President's  message  was  to  support  the  whole — and  that  it 
waSj  in  fact,  to  become  a  partisan  of  the  administration. 

[TIere  Mr.  Preston  dissented,  and  stnU'd  lluit  what  lie  di<l  wiy  was 
that,  according  to  his  impressions^  the  support  of  the  leading  nieafiuro 
of  the  ndrainUtration,  w«f7wd  to  him^  as  necessarily  involving  an  entire 
support  of  the  nJministmtion.] 

Mr.  C.  resumed  :  Ho  was  gratified  to  receive  the  expla- 
nation of  liifl  colleague  ;  and  he  now  understood  him  as 
merely  stating  his  impressions  of  what  ought  to  be  the  ef- 
fects of  supporting  any  of  the  prominent  measures  reoom- 
mended  in  the  message.  Ho  must  say  that  his  (Mr.  C's.) 
imj)reH8ionH  were  wliully  diflcrent.  No  one  knew  hotter  than 
his  colleagucj  that  he  never  acted  but  in  relation  to  an  ob- 
ject, and  that  object  usually  one  somewhat  remote  ;  and 
that  he  advanced  towards  it  with  a  steady  stop,  regardless 
of  the  difficulties  and  party  combinations  around  liim.  He 
was  master  of  his  own  move  ;  and  acknowlcdge<i  connection 
with  no  party  but  the  State  Rights  party, — the  small  band  of 
nuUifiers, — and  acted  either  with  ur  against  the  administra- 
tion or  the  national  party,  just  as  it  was  calculatetl  to  further 
the  principles  and  pulicy  which  wo,  of  that  party^  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  liberty  and  institutions  of  the  country.  It  was 
thus  he  acted  in  the  present  instance.  He  knew  his  latitude 
and  longitude ;  he  had  not  neglected  his  log-book,  but  had 
kept  an  exact  reckoning, — and  Iniow  the  prtK'ise  point  where 
he  was,  and  in  what  direction  he  was  moving.  The  object 
for  which  he  and  those  with  whom  he  had  acted  had  united 
with  the  Nntinnalsj  hatl  been  nceouiplishcd — Executive  usur- 
pation hu<l   l»cen  arrested.     The   treasuiy  was  empty — and 
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the  administration  had  scarcely  a  majority  iu  either  House,  or 
the  Union.  But  the  event  which  had  separated  us  and  the 
Nationals,  had,  at  the  same  time,  put  an  end  to  the  Jackson 
part^ — theff  had  run  out.  That  remarkable  man  had  form- 
ed a  personal  party, — held  together  by  his  groat  influence, 
and  the  immense  patronage  })laeed  iu  his  hands.  He  was  off 
the  stage  now — and  the  goi>red  treasury  hjid  been  turned  into 
empty  boxes.  The  cohesive  principle  of  his  party  was  de- 
stroyed, and  it  had  resolved  itself  into  its  original  elements. 
It  had  no  option,  but  was  conij>elled  to  reunite  on  the  old 
principles  which  brought  it  into  jiower — to  fall  back  on  the 
ground  where  it  stood  in  1827,  and  whore  he  and  his  friends 
had  stood  ever  since,  and  continuetl  to  stand.  There  was  no 
Other  alternative — this,  or  utter  destruction.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Government  itself  had  been  broi^ht  back,  by  a 
series  of  decisive  moves,  almost  to  where  it  stood  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  iu  1798.  No  bank — ^no  tariff — iiud  scarce- 
ly a  vestige  of  those  measures,  of  which  it  wiis  the  iniitful 
parent.  This  was  the  point  we  hud  reached  : — Executive 
encroachments  arrested  from  their  own  weakness,  and  legisla- 
tive encroachments  by  the  overthrow  of  the  system  which 
they  had  built  up  iu  a  long  com-se  of  years.  Gould  he,  as  a 
member  of  the  St^ito  Kights  party,  hesitate  as  to  the  course 
he  ought  to  pursue  in  m  rcMnarkabl(;  a  juncture  ?  It  was  as 
cleiir  as  tho  noonday  sun.  We  iin;  the  sworn  enemies  both 
of  executive  and  legislative  usurpations  ; — and  of  the  two, 
more  opixwed,  if  possible,  to  the  latter  than  the  former — 
because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  must  take  precedence 
in  the  order  of  time.  Without  legislative  there  could  be  nu 
Executive  usurpations.  Congress  must  first  encroach  on 
the  ])owcr8  of  the  States,  before  the  Executive  cau  become 
stiiing  enough  to  encmach  on  its  powers  ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  do,  the  benefit  eniu-es,  not  to  them,  but  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Reason  and  experience  both  prove  this.  NoW,  Sir, 
while  the  National  party  have  shown  themselves  the  foes  ol 
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Executive  encroachments,  they  had  hoen,  and  he  feared  stil) 
were  the  advocates  of  a  Uberal  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion— the  supporters  of  the  delegated  against  the  reserved 
powers.  To  it,  then,  may  be  traced  most  of  those  acts  wliich 
have  gone  so  far  to  convert  this  into  a  consolidated  gtivem- 
ment, — and  to  whicli  they  still  cling.  On  the  contrary,  a 
ver>'  large  portion  of  the  Jackson  party — those  drawn  ofi' 
from  their  principles  by  liia  extraordinary  inlluencG  and 
jjower,  still  j^rofessed,  and  he  doubted  not  sincerely,  to  be  tlie 
advocates  of  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution, — ^aot- 
withstandiug  their  froquout,  and,  he  must  say,  great  depar- 
tures in  practice  in  many  particulars. 

Now,  he  would  ask,  what  course  ought  he  to  pui*sue  under 
such  circumstances  ?  He,  the  opponent  of  all  encroach- 
ments from  whatever  quarter  —  Executive  or  legislative? 
Was  it  for  him  to  join  the  friends  of  the  tariff — of  a  Nation- 
al Bank,  and  the  whole  system  of  Congressional  usurpations, 
and  utterly  break  down  his  old  friends  of  1827,  who  had 
taken  shelter  under  his  position, — and  thus  give  a  complete 
and  final  victory  to  his  old  opjwncnts  of  that  period,  and 
with  it  a  permanent  aacendency  to  them  and  their  prinr.ijjh's 
and  policy,  which,  he  honestly  bulievud,  Ci>uld  not  but  end  in 
consohdation,  ^vith  the  loss  of  our  liberty  and  institutions  P 
Or  rather,  was  it  not  his  duty,  thinking  as  he  did,  and  with 
the  objects  he  had  been  long  jmrsuing,  to  prevent  such  a  re- 
sult ;  and  to  call  a  rally  of  his  old  friends  on  the  ground 
where  ho  stood,  and  where  they  stood  in  1827,  in  order  to 
arrest  the  final  triumph  of  the  principles  to  which  he  and 
they  were  then  both  opposed  ?  But  my  colleague  seems  to 
think  the  danger  of  Executive  usurpation  is  not  yet  over, 
and  that  that  department  is  not  so  prostrated  as  he  (Mr. 
C.)  supposed.  In.itcad  of  this,  he  thinks  it  is  still  meditat- 
ing schemes  of  power.  Be  it  so.  Ho  was  not  more  confid- 
ing than  his  colleague.  Expcrieuce  liad  taught  him  distrust 
of  iwwer  ;  and  if  the  apprehensions  of  his  colleague  should 
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prove  correct,  he  stood  ready  to  rally  with  his  recent  allies 
against  Executive  usurpation,  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy 
which  had  ever  impelled  him.  He  was,  said  Mr.  C,  pre- 
pared to  go  further  ;  and  hoped  to  have  hatl  the  aid  of  those 
with  whom  he  so  lately  acted,  to  push  forward  and  gaanl^ 
hy  jirudent  and  wise  enactments,  guided  by  our  recent  expe- 
rience, against  the  recurrence,  hereafter,  of  the  danger  of 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  Executive.  We  now  know 
how  great  this  danger  iis,  and  he  was  prepared  to  do  his  duty 
in  providing  effectual  guards.  He  saw  that  this  waa  the 
moment  to  reap  the  fruit  of  the  double  Wctory  which  had 
been  achieved,  mainly  by  the  small  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed,— both  against  the  encroftchments  of  Congress  on 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  of  the  President  on  the  rights 
of  Congress, — and  thereby  place  tho  liberty  and  institutions 
of  the  country  on  a  durable  basis,  which  he  hoped  to  effect 
by  uniting  with  the  Nationals  in  providing  effectual  guards 
against  the  future  usurpations  of  the  Executive — and  with 
his  old  friends  of  1827,  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  Con- 
gress on  the  States  ;  and,  as  the  first  step  in  the  discharge 
of  this  important  duty,  he  joined  them  in  opposing'  a  bank, 
and  th*?  reunion  of  the  Government  with  the  banking  sys- 
tem— and  was  prepared  to  act  throughout  with  them  against 
Congressional  encroachment  in  any  form  and  shape.  He 
tnisted  he  had  now  defined  his  position  so  as  to  leave  no 
possibility  of  niiatake,  Jis  to  where  ho  wan — whither  he  was 
going — and  under  what  £ag  he  sailed.  In  taking  his  course 
he  was  neither  an  ad  ministration  man — nor  an  opposition 
man, — much  less  any  man's  man.  He  belonged  to  no  party 
but  the  State  Rights  party  ;  and  wished  to  be  considered 
nothing  more  than  a  plain,  and  an  honest  Kulmkieu. 
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On  his  Amendment  to  thu  Bill  uutborlziug  tliti  Issue 
of  Treasury  Notes,  delivered  in  tlie  Senate.  October 
3d,  183Y. 

[Amendment  offL*re<l  by  Mr.  Cnlhoun — "  Be  it  further  enacted^ 
That  from  and  aft^r  tlie  first  day  of  January,  1838,  thrcu-fourtlisofthe 
amount  flue  to  ihe  Government,  for  duties,  taxcft,  sales  of  public  landa, 
or  oth<?r  debts,  may  be  paid  in  tho  nolos  of  specie-paying  banks  ;  and 
that  from  and  aft^r  tlie  5rst  day  of  January,  1839,  one-half  may  be  so 
paid  ;  and  from  and  aft^^r  the  fii-st  day  of  January,  1840,  one-fourtli 
may  be  so  paid  ;  and  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1841, 
all  aums  due  for  duties,  sitles  of  public  land;^,  or  otJjer  dubtH  to  the 
Government,  shall  bu  paid  only  in  thu  legal  currency  of  t!ie  United 
States,  or  in  such  notes,  bills,  or  paper,  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  same,  aa  may  be  directed  to  be  received  by  law.*'] 

Mr.  President  :  In  reviewing  this  discussion,  I  have 
been  Rtnick  with  the  fiict,  that  the  argument  on  the  opposite 
aide  has  been  limited,  almost  cxclusivelyj  to  Ihu  q^uestions  of 
relief  and  the  currency.  These  are,  undoubtedly,  important 
questions,  and  well  deserving  the  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  Senate  ;  but  there  arc  other  qmjstions  involved  m  this 
issue  of  a  far  more  elevated  ciiaracter,  and  which  more  im- 
periously demand  our  attention.  The  banks  have  ceased 
to  he  niero  moneyed  incorporations.  They  have  become 
great  political  institutions,  with  vast  influence  over  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  ;  so  much  so,  that  a  highly  distin- 
guished Senator  (Mr,  Clay)  has  declared,  in  his  place,  that 
the  question  of  the  disunion  of  the  Government  and  the 
banks  involved  in  its  consequences  the  disunion  of  the  States 
themselves.  With  this  declaration  sounding  in  our  ears,  it 
is  time  to  look  into  the  origin  of  a  system  which  Las  abeady 
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acquired  Buch  mighty  influence  ;  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  have  produced  it,  and  whether  they  are  Ktill  on  the 
increase  ;  in  what  they  will  terminate,  if  left  to  themselves  ; 
and,  finally,  whether  the  isystem  ia  favorable  tu  the  jjerma- 
nencyofour  free  institutions ;  to  the  industry  and  business 
of  the  country  ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  moral  ami  intellectual 
develupnient  of  the  community.  I  feel  the  vaiit  imjKjrtance 
and  ma^^nitude  nf  these  ttijiics,  as  well  its  their  great  delicacy. 
I  shall  touch  them  with  extrenm  reluctancf,  and  only  be- 
cause I  believe  them  to  belong  to  the  occasion^  and  that  it 
would  be  a  derelietinu  of  public  duty  to  witlihold  any  opinion, 
which  I  have  delibcnttcly  formed,  on  the  subject  imder  dis- 
cussion. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  banking  system  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  curiuus  of  the  phenomena  of  modem 
times.  Its  origin  is  modern  and  liuirib!e,and  j^'ave  no  indica- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  growth  and  inttuence  which  it  was 
destined  to  attain.  It  dates  back  to  IGO'J,  tlie  year  that  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  established.  Other  bunking  insti- 
tutions preceded  it ;  but  they  were  instdated,  and  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  systems  whicli  have  since 
sprung  up,  and  which  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  that  bank, 
which  was  a  bank  of  de]>08it — a  mere  storehouse — esUibhsh- 
cd  under  the  authority  of  that  great  commercial  inL'tropulis, 
for  the  purpose  of  RJife-keoping  thepreciuus  metals,  iinil  facili- 
tating the  vast  system  of  exchanges  which  then  centicd  there. 
The  whole  system  was  the  moat  simjile  and  beautiful  that 
can  l>e  imagined.  The  depoyitor,  on  delivering  Ins  bulli<>[i 
or  coin  in  store,  received  a  credit,  estimated  at  the  standard 
value  on  the  books  of  the  bank,  nnd  a  certificate  of  deposit 
for  the  amount,  whiclr  was  tranHlurablo  from  liand  to  hand, 
and  entitled  the  holder  to  withdraw  the  depunit  on  jiayment 
of  a  moderate  fee  for  the  expense  and  hazard  of  sufe-kecpiug. 
These  certificates  became,  in  fact,  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  community — performing,  as   it  were,    the   hazard   and 
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drudgery  ;  while  the  precious  metals,  which  the}',  in  truth 
represented^  guilder  for  guilder,  lay  quietly  in  atore^  withoul 
being  exposed  to  the  wear  and  tear,  or  losftcs  iucidental  tc 
actiml  use.  It  was  thus  a  paper  currency  was  created,  hav- 
ing all  the  solidity,  safety  and  uniformity  of  a  metallic,  with 
the  facility  belongmg  to  that  of  paper.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment was  udniimbl(.',  and  %varthy  of  tho  stronf^  strnKC  and 
downright  honesty  of  the  p'jople  with  whom  it  origiuatud. 

Out  of  this,  which  may  be  cdlcd  the  first  era  of  the  sys- 
tem, grew  the  bank  of  dei>osit,  discount,  and  circulation — 
a  great  and  mighty  chaiige,  destined  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
the  condition  of  modern  society.  It  is  uot  difficult  to  ex- 
plain how  tlic  one  system  shoidd  spring  from  the  other,  not- 
withstanding the  Htriking  disHunilarity  in  features  and  charac- 
ter between  the  ufts]iriug  and  the  paivnt.  A  vast  sura,  not  less 
than  throe  millions  sterling,  accunmlated  and  remained  habit- 
ually in  deposit  in  the  IJniik  uf  Amsterdam — the  place  of 
the  returned  certificates  being  eonstautJy  supplied  by  new 
depoRitors.  With  so  vast  a  standing  dei>o8it,  it  required 
but  little  reflection  to  i)ercuive,  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
it  might  be  withdrawn,  and  that  a  sutKcient  amount  w^mld  be 
still  loft  to  meet  the  returuing  certificates  ;  or,  what  would 
bo  the  aanie  in  effect,  that  an  equal  amount  of  fictitious  cor- 
titicates  might  be  issued  beyond  the  sum  aetuaHy  dejiosited. 
Either  process,  if  interest  be  charged  on  the  deposits  with- 
drawn, or  the  fictitious  certificates  issued,  would  bo  a  near 
approach  to  a  bank  of  discount.  This  once  seen,  it  required 
but  little  letloctiou  to  perceive  that  the  same  process  would 
be  equally  applicable  to  a  capital  placed  in  bank  as  stock ; 
and  from  that,  the  transition  was  easy  to  issuing  bank-notes 
payable  on  deuutnd,  or  bills  of  exchange,  or  promissory  notes, 
having  but  a  short  time  to  run.  These,  combined,  consti- 
tute the  elements  of  a  bank  of  discount,  deposit,  and  cir- 
rulation. 

Moslem  ingenuity  and  dishonesty,  would  not  have  been 
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iong  in  perceiving,  and  turning  such  advantages  to  account ; 
but  the  tacultica  of  the  plain  Belgian  were  citlier  too  blunt  to 
perceive,  or  his  honesty  too  stern  to  avail  himself  of  them. 
To  his  honor,  there  ia  reason  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
temptation,  the  deposits  were  sacredly  kept — and  that,  for 
every  certificate  in  circulation,  there  was  a  corresponding 
amount  in  bullion  or  coin  in  store.  It  was  reserved  for  an- 
other pev;j)Ie,  either  more  ingenious  or  less  scrupulous,  to 
make  the  change. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  incorporated  in  1694,  eighty- 
five  years  after  that  of  Amsterdam,  and  was  the  first  bank 
of  deposit,  discount,  and  circulation.  Its  cajiital  was 
£1,200,000,  consisting  wholly  of  government  stock,  bearing 
an  interent  of  eight  jier  cent,  per  juinuiu.  Its  notes  were 
received  in  tho  dues  of  the  (jovemment,  and  the  jmblic  re- 
venue was  deposited  in  the  bank.  It  was  authorized  to  cir- 
culate exchequer  bills,  and  make  loans  to  Government.  Let 
us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  contemplate  this  complex  and 
£K)tent  machine,  under  its  variuus  charactxars  and  functions. 

As  a  bank  of  deposit,  it  was  autharizeti  to  receive  doptK 
aits,  not  simply  for  safe-keeping,  to  be  returned  when  de- 
manded by  the  depositor,  but  to  be  usL'd  and  loanwl  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institution,  care  being  taken  always  to  be 
provided  with  the  means  of  returning  an  equal  amount, 
when  demanded.  As  a  bank  of  discount  and  circulation,  it 
issued  its  notes  on  the  faith  of  its  cajiital  stuck  and  deposits, 
or  discounted  bills  of  exchungf,  and  promissory  notes, 
backed  by  responsible  iudorsers,  charging  an  interest  wime- 
thing  greater  than  was  authorized  by  law  to  be  charged  on 
loans ;  and  thus  allo>ving  it,  for  the  use  of  its  credit,  a  higher 
rate  of  comj)ensation  than  individuals  were  authorized  tc 
receive  for  the  use  and  hazard  of  money  or  capital  loaned 
out.  It  will,  j)erhap8,  i)hicc  this  point  in  a  clear  light,  if  we 
shoidd  consider  the  tniusaction  in  its  true  character,  not  as  a 
loan,  but  as  a  mere  exchange  of  credit.     In  discounting,  th€ 
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bank  tukcs,  in  the  shape  of  a  promissor}^  note,  the  credit  ai 
an  individual  so  good  that  another,  equally  responsible,  in 
dorses  his  note  for  nothing^  and  gives  out  ita  credit  in  the 
form  of  a  bank-note.  The  transaction  is  obviously  a  mere 
exchange  of  tTedit.  If  tho  drawer  and  indorser  break,  the 
loss  is  the  bank's  ;  but  if  the  bank  breaks,  the  loss  falls  on  the 
community  ;  and  yet  this  transaction,  so  dissimilar,  is  con- 
founded with  a  loaUj  and  the  bank  permitted  to  charge,  on 
a  mere  exchange  of  credit,  in  which  tlie  hazard  of  the  break- 
ing of  thf  drawer  and  indoreer  is  incurred  by  the  bank,  and 
that  of  the  bank  by  the  community,  a  liigher  sxim  than  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  on  a  loan  ;  in  which,  besides  the  use  of 
his  capital,  the  hazard  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  lender. 

Turning  from  these  to  the  advantages  which  it  derived 
from  its  cr>nnection  with  the  Government,  we  shall  lind  them 
not  less  striking.  Among  the  first  of  these  in  im{>ortance,  ie 
the  reception  of  its  notes  in  the  dues  of  the  Gov«^rument,  by 
which  the  credit  of  the  Government  was  added  to  that  of  the 
bank,  which  so  greatly  increased  its  circulation.  These, 
again,  when  collected  by  the  Government,  were  placed  in  de- 
posit in  the  bank  ;  thus  giving  to  it,  not  only  the  pri^fit 
resulting  from  tlieir  abstraction  from  circulation,  from  the 
time  of  collection  till  disbursement,  but  also  that  from  the 
use  of  the  public  deposits  in  the  interval.  To  complete  the 
picture,  the  bank,  in  its  capacity  of  bnder  to  the  Govern- 
ment, in  fact  paid  its  own  notes,  wliicli  rested  on  the  faith 
of  the  Government  stock,  on  whicli  it  was  dmwing  eight  per 
cent.  ;  so  that,  in  truth,  it  but  loanetl  to  the  Government  its 
own  credit. 

Such  were  the  extraordinary  advantages  conferred  on  this 
institution,  and  of  which  it  had  an  exclusive  monopoly  ;  and 
these  are  the  causes  which  gave  such  an  extraordinary  im- 
pulse to  its  growth  and  influence,  that  it  increased  in  a  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years — from  1694,  when  the  second 
era  of  the  system  coiumcnced  with  the  establishment  of  tb^ 
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Bank  of  England^  to  1707,  when  it  torramated — from 
£1,200,000  to  nearly  £11,000,000,  and  this  uiainly  by  the 
addition  to  its  capital,  tbrougb  loans  to  the  Government, 
above  the  profits  of  its  anniml  dividontb.  Before  entering 
on  the  third  era  uf  the  aysteuij  I  puusLs  t<i  luiike  a  few  reflec- 
tions on  the  second. 

I  am  struck,  in  casting  my  eyvs  over  it,  to  find  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  dissimilarity  of  features  which  the 
system  hiul  assumed  in  passing  from  a  mere  bank  of  deposit 
to  that  of  deposit,  discount,  and  circulation,  the  operation 
of  the  latter  was  confouudGd,  thrdughout  tliirt  long  period,  as 
it  regards  the  eflfects  on  the  currency,  with  the  bank  of  de- 
pont.  Its  notes  were  universally  regarded  as  representing 
gold  and  silver,  and  as  dej^ouding  on  that  i-epresentation  ex- 
clusively for  their  circulation  ;  as  much  so  as  did  the  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  in  the  original  Bank  of  Amsterdam.  No 
one  supposed  that  they  could  retain  their  credit  for  a  mo- 
ment after  they  ceased  to  be  convertible  into  the  metals  on 
demand ;  nor  were  they  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  In- 
creasing the  aggregate  amount  of  the  currency;  nor,  of 
course,  of  increasing  prices.  In  a  word,  they  were  in  tho' 
public  mind  as  completely  identified  with  the  metallic  cur- 
rency, as  if  every  note  in  circulation  hail  laid  up  in  tho 
vaults  of  the  bank  an  equal  amount,  pound  for  poimd,  into 
which  all  its  jwiper  could  be  converted  the  moment  it  was 
presentetl 

All  this  was  a  great  delusion.  The  issues  of  the  bank 
^iver  did  represent,  from  thejirstj  the  precious  metals.  In- 
'ff6ead  of  the  reprtaentatlves,  its  notes  wure,  in  reaUty,  the 
substitute  for  coin.  Instead  of  being  the  mere  drudges,  pcr- 
fiirming  all  the  outdoor  fier\'ice,  while  the  cuius  reposed  at 
their  case  in  the  vaults  uf  the  banks,  free  from  wear  and 
tear,  and  the  hazard  of  loss  or  destruction,  as  did  the  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  in  the  original  Hank  of  Amsterdam,  they  sub- 
stituted, degraded,  and  banished    the   coins.      Every  note 
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circulated  became  the  substitute  of  so  iiiadi  coin,  and  dis- 
pensed with  it  in  circulation,  and  thereby  depreciated  the 
value  of  tlie  precious  metals,  and  increased  their  consumption 
in  the  same  proportion  ;  while  it  diminished  in  the  same  dc- 
fljee  the  supply,  by  rendering  mining  less  i»rofitable.  The 
system  assumed  gold  and  silver  as  the  basis  of  its  circula- 
tion ;  and  yet^  by  the  laws  of  its  nature,  just  as  it  increfised 
its  circidation,  in  the  same  degree  the  foundation  on  wliich 
the  system  stood  was  weakened.  The  consumption  of  the 
metals  increased,  and  tlie  supply  diminished.  As  the  weight 
of  the  Bupcrstructure  increasedj  just  in  the  same  proportion 
its  foundation  was  imdermined  and  weakened.  Thus  the 
genu  of  destruction  was  implanted  in  the  system  at  its 
birth,  lias  expanded  with  its  growth,  and  must  terminate, 
finally,  in  its  dissolution — unless,  indeed,  it  shoidd,  by  some 
transition,  enth-ely  change  its  nature,  and  pass  into  some 
other  and  entirely  different  organic  form.  The  conflict  be- 
tween bank  circulation  and  metalhc  (though  not  perceived 
in  the  firet  stages  of  the  system,  when  they  were  supposed  to 
be  indissolubly  connected)  is  mortal ;  one  or  the  other  must 
perish  in  the  struggle.  Such  is  the  decree  of  fate — it  is  irre- 
versible 

Near  the  close  of  the  second  era,  the  system  2)assed  the 
Atlantic,  and  took  root  in  our  country,  where  it  found  the 
soil  still  more  fertile,  and  the  climate  more  congenial  than 
even  in  the  parent  country.  The  Bank  of  North  America 
was  established  in  1781,  with  a  capital  of  ?400,000,  and 
bearing  all  the  features  of  its  prototype,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  short  sitace  of  a  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  system  Ims  expanded  from  one  bank  to  about  eight 
hundred,  including  branches  (no  one  knows  the  exact  niun- 
ber,  so  rapid  the  increase),  and  from  a  capital  of  less  than 
half  a  million  to  about  ?300,000,000,  without,  apparently, 
exhausting  or  diminishing  its  capacity  to  increase.  So  ac- 
celerated has  been  its  growth  with  us,  from  causes  which  I 
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explained  on  a  former  occasion,^  that  already  it  has  ap- 
proached a  point  much  nearer  tlie  liiutts  beyond  which 
the  systoiu,  in  its  present  form,  cannot  advance,  tlian  in 
England. 

Diiriug  the  year  1797,  the  Bank  of  England  suHpouded 
specie  payments — an  event  destined,  by  its  consequences,  to 
effect  a  i-evobition  in  public  opinion  in  relation  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  to  accelerate  the  period  wliich  must  determine  its 
fate.  England  was  then  engaged  in  that  gigantic  struggle 
which  originated  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  her  financial 
operations  were  on  the  most  extended  scale,  followed  by  a 
cort'esponiling  increase  in  the  action  of  the  bank,  as  her  fiscal 
agent.  It  Hunk  under  its  over-action.  Specie  payments 
were  guspendetl.  Panic  and  dismay  spread  through  the 
land — so  deep  and  thirable  was  the  impression  tliat  the 
credit  of  the  bank  depended  exclusively  on  the  punctuality 
of  its  pajrmcnts. 

In  the  midst  of  the  alarm,  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  making  the  notes  of  the  bank  a  legal  tender  ;  and, 
to  the  surprise  of  idl,  the  institution  procecilcd  on,  apparently 
without  any  diminution  of  its  credit.  Its  uotcH  circulated 
freely  as  ever,  and  without  any  depreciation,  for  a  time,  com- 
pared with  gold  and  silver ;  and  continued  so  to  do  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  yeare,  with  an  average  diminution  of  about 
one  jjer  cent,  per  annuiu.  This  shock  did  much  to  dispel 
the  delusion  that  bank-notes  represented  gold  and  silver^  and 
tlmt  they  circulated  in  consequence  of  such  representatiou, 
but  without  entirely  obliterating  the  old  impression  which 
hod  taken  such  strong  hold  on  the  public  mind.  The  credit 
of  its  notes  during  the  suspension  was  generally  attributed 
to  the  teuder  act,  and  the  great  and  united  resources  fki  the 
bank  and  the  Government. 

But  au  event  followed  of  the  same  kind,  under  circum* 

•  See  Speech  ou  Mr.  Webster's  niotiuu  to  rcnow  the  charter  of  th« 
Uoited  Sutefi  Bank  in  \H?A. 
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Stances  entirely  ilifFerenfc,  which,  did  more  than  any  prece^ling 
to  shed  light  on  the  true  nature  of  the  system,  and  to  unfold 
its  vast  capacity  to  sustain  itself  without  exterior  aid.  We 
finally  became  iuvolved  in  ihu  uiighty  struggle  that  had  so 
long  desolated  Eurofje  and  enriched  oiu"  country.  War  was 
declared  against  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  one  year  our  feehle  hanking  sj'stem  sunk  under  the 
increased  fiscal  action  of  Government.  I  was  then  a  uicniher 
of  the  other  House,  and  had  taken  my  fidl  share  of  responsi- 
bility in  tlie  measures  which  had  led  to  that  result.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  sensation  which  the  suspensioiij  and  the  cer- 
tain anticipation  of  the  prostration  of  the  currency  of  the 
country,  as  a  consequence,  excited  in  my  mind.  We  could 
resort  to  no  tender  act ;  we  ha^l  no  great  central  regulating 
power,  lilic  the  Bank  of  Engkiuil  ;  and  the  credit  and  re- 
sources of  the  Government  were  comparatively  small.  Under 
such  circumstances,  I  looked  fi^irward  to  a  suilden  and  great 
depreciation  of  bank-notes,  and  that  they  would  full  speedily 
as  low  as  the  old  continental  money.  Guess  my  surprise 
when  I  saw  them  sustain  their  credit,  with  scarcely  any  de- 
preciation, for  a  time,  from  the  shock.  I  distinctly  recollect 
when  I  first  asked  myself  the  question,  What  was  the  cause  ? 
and  which  directed  ray  inquiry  into  the  extraoixlinarj'  phe- 
nomenon. I  soon  saw  that  the  system  contained  within 
itself  a  seli-sustaining  power  ;  that  there  was  between  the 
banks  and  the  community,  mutually,  the  relation  of  debtor 
luid  creditor— there  being  at  all  times  something  more  due  to 
the  banks  from  the  community  than  from  the  latter  to  the 
tormer.  I  saw,  in  this  reciprocal  relation  of  debts  and 
credits,  that  the  demand  of  the  banks  on  the  community  was 
greater  than  tbc  amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation  could 
meet ,  and  that,  consequently,  so  long  a.s  their  debtors  wei-e 
solvent,  and  bound  to  pay  at  short  periods,  their  notes  could 
not  fail  to  be  at  or  near  a  par  with  gold  and  silver.  I  alsc 
saw  that,  as  their  debtors  were  principally  the  merchants. 
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they  woiild  take  baak-notes  to  meet  their  l)ank  debts,  and 
that  that  wliich  the  merchant  and  the  Gcvernment,  who  are 
tlie  great  money-dealers,  take,  the  i-est  of  the  community 
would  also  take.  Seeing  all  tliis,  I  dearly  perceived  that 
BcU-siistaining  l^nnciplo  which  jKjiiied  the  fiystem,  self- 
balanced,  like  some  celestial  body,  moving  with  scarcely  a 
perceptible  deviation  frnra  its  jiath,  from  the  concussion 
it  had  received. 

Shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  specie  payments 
were  coerced  with  us  by  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank,  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  Great  Britain,  by  an 
act  of  Parliament.  In  botli  countries  the  restoration  was 
followed  by  wide-spread  distress,  as  it  always  must  be  when 
effected  by  coercion ;  fur  the  simple  reason  that  banks  can- 
not pay  unless  their  debtors  first  pay,  and  tiiat  to  coerce  the 
banks  compels  them  to  coerce  their  debtors  before  they  have 
the  means  to  pay.  Tlicnr  failure  must  be  the  conscrj^ucnce  ; 
and  this  involves  the  failure  of  the  banks  themselves,  carry- 
ing with  it  universal  distress.  Hence  I  am  opposed  to  all 
kinds  of  coercion,  and  am  in  favor  of  leaving  the  disease  to 
time,  with  the  action  of  public  sentiment  and  the  States,  to 
which  the  banks  are  idone  responsible. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  narrative.  Although  specie  pay- 
ments were  restored,  and  the  system  api)areutly  jjlaccd  where 
it  was  before  the  Buspensiou,  tlie  gi'eat  cujiacity  it  proved  to 
poesess  of  sustaining  itself  without  8[>ecie  j»aymentB,  was  not 
forgot  by  those  who  had  its  direction.  The  imju'cssion  that 
it  was  indispensable  to  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  that 
they  should  represent  the  precious  metals,  was  almost  obltt- 
omtcd  ;  and  the  latter  were  regarded  rather  as  j-rstrictionti 
on  the  free  and  projliahle  operation  of  the  ST/stem,  than  as  the 
viean^  of  its  security.  Hence  a  feeling  of  apposition  to  gold 
and  silver  gniduidly  grew  up  on  the  part  of  the  banks,  which 
created  an  esjyrit  du  corps^  followed  by  a  moral  resistance  to 
specie  payments,  if  I  may  bo  express  niyself,  wliich  in  fact 
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suBpended,  in  a  great  degree,  the  conversion  of  their  notes 
into  the  precious  metals,  long  before  the  present  suspension. 
With  the  grow-th  of  this  feeling,  bunking  business  assumed 
a  bolder  character,  and  its  profits  were  proportiouably  en- 
larged, and  with  it  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  increase 
kept  pace.  The  etifect  of  this  soun  displayed  itself  in  a  strik- 
ing manner,  which  was  fullowtMl  by  verj'  important  conse- 
quences, which  I  shall  next  exjJauu 

It  80  happened  that  the  charters  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States  expired  about  the 
same  time.  As  the  period  approached,  a  feeling  of  hostility, 
growing  out  of  the  causes  just  explained,  which  had  excited 
a  strong  desire  in  the  community^  who  could  not  participate 
in  the  profits  of  these  two  great  monopolies,  to  tlirow  off  their 
restraint,  began  to  disclose  itself  against  both  mstitutions. 
In  Great  Britain  it  terminated  in  breaking  down  the  exclu- 
sive monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  narrowing  greatly 
the  specie  basis  of  the  system,  by  making  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  a  legal  tender  in  all  cases,  except  between 
it  and  its  creditors.  A  sudden  and  vast  increase  of  the  sys- 
tem, with  a  great  diminution  of  the  metallic  basis  in  projior- 
tiou  to  banking  transactions,  ibllowed,  which  has  shocked  and 
weakened  the  stability  of  the  system  there.  With  us  the 
result  was  dilicrcnt.  The  Bank  iell  under  the  liostiHty,  All 
restraint  on  the  system  was  rcnioved,  and  ijanks  shot  up 
in  every  direction  alnnjst  instantly,  under  the  growing  im- 
pulse which  I  have  explained,  and  ivhich,  with  the  causes  I 
stated  when  I  first  addressed  the  Senate  on  tliis  question, 
has  led  to  the  present  catastrophe. 

With  it  commences  the  fourth  era  of  the  sj'stem,  which 
we  have  just  entered — an  era  of  struggle,  and  conflict,  and 
change.  The  system  can  advance  no  further  in  otn-  country, 
without  great  and  radical  changes.  It  has  come  to  a  stand. 
The  conflict  between  metallic  and  bank  currency,  Avliich  I 
have  shown  to  be  inherent  in  the  system,  has,  in  the  course 
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of  time,  and  with  the  progress  of  events,  become  so  deadly 
that  they  must  separate,  and  one  or  the  otlier  fall.  The  de- 
gradation of  the  value  of  the  metals,  and  their  almost  entire 
exjtulsion  fi-om  their  appropriate  sphere  an  the  medium  uf  ex- 
change and  the  standard  uf  viUue,  liave  gone  bo  far,  under 
the  neceasary  operation  of  the  system,  that  they  are  no 
longer  suEBcicnt  to  form  the  basis  of  the  widely-extended 
system  of  banking.  From  the  first,  the  gravitation  of  the 
system  luu»  been  in  one  direction — to  dispense  iviUh  tlie  iwe 
«/  the  mvials;  and  hence  the  descent  from  a  bank  of  dejMJBit 
to  one  of  discoimt ;  and  liencc,  Irom  being  the  representa- 
tive, their  notes  have  became  the  substitute  for  guld  and  sil- 
ver ;  and  hence,  finally,  its  present  tendency  to  a  mere  paper 
engine,  totally  separated  from  the  inetals.  One  law  has 
steadily  governed  the  system  thniughout — the  enlargement 
of  its  profits  and  iniiuence ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  as  me- 
tallic currency  beeiiiue  insulhcient  fur  circulatiun,  it  lias  bi^- 
come,  in  its  progreHs,  insuflicient  for  the  l)asi8  of  banking 
operations;  so  much  so,  that,  if  s]>ecie  jxiyments  were  re- 
stored, it  would  be  but  nominal,  and  the  system  would  in  a 
few  years,  on  the  first  adverse  current,  sink  down  again  into 
its  present  helpless  condition.  Xtithiiig  can  prevent  it  but 
great  and  radical  changes,  whit-Ii  would  diminish  its  profits 
and  influence,  so  as  eflectually  to  arrest  that  strong  and  deep 
current  which  has  carried  so  much  of  the  wealth  and  capital 
of  the  community  in  that  direction.  Witiiuut  that,  the  sys- 
teiDy  as  DOW  constituted,  must  fall ;  unless,  indeed,  it  can 
form  an  alliance  with  the  Government,  and  througli  it,  es- 
tablish its  authority  by  law,  and  make  its  credit,  unconnected 
with  gokl  and  silver,  the  medium  of  circidation.  If  the  alli- 
ance should  take  place,  one  of  tlie  first  iiioveTiients  wouhl  Imj 
the  establishment  of  a  great  central  institution  ;  or,  if  that 
uhoidd  prove  impracticable,  a  combination  of  a  few  selected 
and  powerfid.  State  banks,  whiehj  sustained  by  the  Gk)vem- 
meot,  would  crush  or  subject  the  weaker, — ^to  be  followed  by  an 
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ameadment  of  tbecoustitution,  or  some  other  device,  to  limit 
their  number  and  the  amount  of  their  capital  hereafter.  This 
done,  the  next  step  would  be  to  confine  and  consolidate  the 
supremacy  of  tlie  BYfitem  over  the  currency  of  the  couutrj', 
which  would  be  in  its  hands  exclusively,  and,  through  it, 
over  the  industry,  businesSj  ami  jjolitica  of  the  country ;  all 
of  which  would  be  wielded  to  advauce  its  profits  and  power. 

T\)^^  systein  having  now  arrived  at  this  point,  the  great 
and  solemn  duty  devolves  on  us  to  detemiinej  this  day,  what 
relation  tliia  Government  shall  hereafter  bear  to  it.  Shall  we 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  it,  and  l>econxe  the  sliarers  of  its 
fortune  and  the  instrument  of  its  aggrandizement  and  su- 
premacy.^ This  is  the  momentous  question  on  which  we 
must  now  decide.  Before  we  decide,  it  behooves  us  to  inquire 
whether  the  system  in  favomble  to  the  ])ermaueucy  of  our 
republican  institutions^  to  the  industry  and  business  of  the 
country,  and,  above  all,  to  our  moral  and  intellectual  devel- 
oi)ment,  the  great  object  for  which  we  were  placet!  here  by 
the  Author  of  our  being. 

Can  it  be  doubted  what  muKt  be  the  effects  of  a  8\-stem, 
the  operations  of  which  have  been  shown  to  be  so  unequal 
on  free  institutions,  whose  foundation  rests  on  an  equality  of 
rights  ?  Can  that  favor  equality  which  gives  to  one  portion 
of  the  citizens  and  the  country  such  decided  advantages  over 
the  other,  as  I  have  alunva  it  does  iu  my  opening  remarks  ? 
Can  that  be  favorable  to  liberty  which  concentrates  the 
money  i»owcr,  and  places  it  nnder  the  control  of  a  few  power- 
ful and  wealtliy  individuals  ?  It  is  the  remark  of  a  profound 
statesman,  that  the  revenue  is  the  state  ;  and,  of  course, 
thoBC  who  control  the  revenue  control  the  state  ;  and  those 
who  can  control  the  money  power  can  the  revenue,  and 
through  it  the  state,  with  thu  pro]K.'rty  and  industry  of  the 
country,  in  all  its  ramifications.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment, 
and  reflect  mi  tlie  natuie  and  extent  of  this  fremendoua 
power. 
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The  currency  of  a  coxintry  is  to  tho  community  what  the 
blood  is  to  the  human  system.  It  constitutes  a  small  part, 
but  it  circulates  through  every  portion,  and  is  indispensable 
to  all  the  functions  of  life.  The  currency  hears  even  a 
smaller  proportion  to  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  community 
than  the  blood  does  to  the  solids  in  the  human  system. 
What  that  jiroportion  is,  has  not  been,  and  perhaps  can- 
not Im?,  accurately  ascertained,  as  it  is  probably  subject  to 
considerable  variations.  It  is,  however,  probably  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five  to  one.  I  will  assume  it  to  be 
thirty  to  one.  With  this  assumption,  let  us  suppose  a  coni- 
niunily  whose  aggregate  capital  is  §31,000,000  ;  its  cur- 
rency would  l>e,  by  supposition,  one  million,  and  the  residue 
of  its  capital  thirty  millions.  This  being  assumed,  if  the 
currency  be  increased  ur  decreased,  the  otiier  portktn  of  the 
capital  remaining  tlic  same,  according  to  the  well-known 
laws  of  currency,  property  would  rise  or  fall  vnth  the  increase 
or  decrease  ;  that  is,  if  the  currency  be  increased  to  two  mil- 
lions, the  aggregate  value  of  prt>i>erty  wftuld  rise  to  sixty 
millions ;  and,  if  the  currency  be  reduced  to  §500,000, 
it  would  be  reduced  to  fifteen  tiiillious.  With  this  hiw  eo 
well  established,  place  the  money  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  individual,  or  a  combination  of  individuals — and  they, 
by  expanding  or  contracting  the  currency,  may  raise  or  sink 
prices  at  pleasure  ;  and,  by  jturchasing  when  at  the  greatest 
depression,  and  selling  at  the  jjfrcatest  elevation,  may  com- 
mand the  whole  property  and  industry  of  the  community, 
and  control  its  fiscal  operations.  Tlie  banking  system  con- 
centrates and  places  this  power  iu  the  luuids  of  those  who 
control  it,  and  its  force  increases  just  in  proportion  as  it 
dispenses  with  a  inelallic  basis.  Never  was  an  engine  in- 
vented better  calculated  to  place  llic  destiny  of  the  many  in 
the  hands  of  the  few,  or  less  favorable  to  that  equality  and 
independence  wliich  lie  at  tho  bottom  of  our  free  institutions. 

These  views  have  a  bearing  not  less  decisive  on  tho  next 
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inquiry — the  effects  of  the  system  on  the  industry  and  weiilth 
of  the  country.  Whatever  may  have  l)oen  its  effects  in  this 
respect  in  its  early  stages,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  tiling 
more  niiadiievnus  on  nil  the  pursuits  of  life  than  the  frequent 
and  sudden  expansionH  and  coutnictions,  to  which  it  has  now 
become  so  habitually  t^ubject,  that  it  may  be  considered  its 
ordinary  condition.  None  but  thoiie  in  the  secret  know  what 
to  do.  All  are  pausing  and  looking  out  to  ascertain  whether 
an  expansion  or  contraction  is  next  to  follow,  and  what  will 
be  its  extent  and  duration  ;  and  if,  peix'hancc,  an  error  be 
committed — if  it  expands  when  a  contraction  is  expected,  or 
the  reverse — the  most  prudent  may  lose,  by  the  miscalcula- 
tion, the  fruits  of  a  life  of  toil  and  care.  The  consequence 
is,  to  discourage  industry,  and  to  convert  the  whole  commu- 
nity into  stockjobbers  and  speculators.  The  evil  is  constantly 
on  the  increase,  and  mnst  continue  to  increase  just  as  the 
banking  s^'stera  becomes  more  diseased,  till  it  shall  become 
utterly  intolerable. 

But  its  most  fatal  effects  originate  in  its  bearing  on  the 
moral  and  intellectual  development  of  the  community.  The 
great  principle  of  demand  and  supply  govcrna  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world  no  less  than  the  business  and  commercial. 
If  a  community  be  so  constituted  as  to  causo  a  demand  for 
high  mental  attainments,  or  if  its  honors  and  rewards  are 
allotted  to  pursuits  that  require  their  development,  by 
creating  a  demand  for  intelligence,  knowledge,  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, finnneas,  Courage,  patriotism,  and  the  like — they  are 
sure  to  be  produced.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  be  allotted 
to  pursuits  that  ruqnire  inferior  qualities,  the  higher  are  sure 
to  decay  and  perish.  I  object  to  the  banking  system,  because 
it  allots  the  honors  and  rcwartla  of  the  community,  in  a  very 
undue  proportion,  to  a  pursuit  the  least  of  all  favorable  to 
the  development  of  the  higher  mental  qualities^  intellectmd 
or  moral — to  the  decay  of  the  learned  jtrofoHsions,  and  the 
more  noble   pursuits  of  science,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
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Btnicsmanship,  and  the  <;reat  and  more  useful  pursuits  of 
biisiuess  and  indiistry.  With  the  vast  increase  of  its  profits 
and  influence,  it  is  gradurdly  concentrating  in  itself  most  of 
the  prizes  of  life— wealth,  honor,  and  influence — to  the  great 
disparagemeut  an<l  degradation  of  all  tlte  liberal,  and  useful, 
ond  generous  pursuits  of  society.  The  rising  generation 
cannot  but  feel  its  deadening  influence.  The  youths  who 
crowd  our  colleges,  and  behold  the  road  to  honor  and  dis- 
tinction terminating  in  a  banldng-house,  will  feel  the  spirit 
of  emulation  decay  within  them,  and  will  no  longer  bo  pressed 
forward  by  generous  anlor,  to  mount  up  the  rugged  steep  of 
science  as  the  road  to  honor  and  distinction,  when,  perhaps, 
the  highest  point  they  could  attain — in  wliat  was  once  the 
most  honorable  and  influential  of  all  the  learned  professions 
— would  be^thc  place  of  attorney  to  a  bank. 

Nearly  four  years  since,  on  the  question  of  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  although  I  was  opposed  to  the  removal,  and 
in  favor  of  their  restoration,  because  I  believed  it  to  be  illegal, 
yetj  foreseeing  what  was  coming,  and  not  wishing  there 
should  be  any  mistake  as  to  my  opinion  on  the  banking 
system,  I  stated  here  in  my  place  what  that  opinion  was. 
I  declared  that  I  hod  lon^  entertained  doubtR,  if  doubts  they 
might  lie  called,  which  were  daily  increasing,  that  the  system 
made  the  worst  ])ossiblc  distrilmtiou  of  the  wealth  of  the 
commirnity,  and  that  it  would  idtimately  be  found  hostile  to 
the  further  advancement  of  civiliziition  and  liberty.  Tlus 
declaration  was  not  lightly  made  ;  and  I  have  now  unfolded 
the  grounds  on  which  it  rested,  and  which  subsequent  events 
and  reflection  have  matured  into  a  settled  conviction. 

With  all  these  consequences  before  us,  shall  wo  reatoru 
the  broken  connection  ?  Shall  we  again  unite  the  Govern- 
ment wltii  the  system  ?  And  what  are  the  arg»uu(!ntH  op- 
poi^ed  to  these  high  and  weighty  objections?  InsLead  of 
meeting  them,  and  denying  their  truth,  or  oppodog  others 
of  equal  veight,  a  rabble  of  objections  (I  can  call  them  by 
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no  better  name)  are  tirj^cd  against  the  separation:  "one 
currency  for  the  Goveniineiit,  and  aiiatlier  fur  the  people  ;" 
"  separation  of  the  people  from  the  Government ;"  "taking 
care  of  the  Government,  and  not  the  peojtle  ;"  and  a  whole 
fraternity  of  otlicrs  of  like  character.  When  1  lirst  saw 
them  advanced  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  I  could  not 
but  smile,  iu  thinking  how  admirably  they  were  suited  to  an 
electioneering  canvass.  They  have  a  certain  plausibility 
about  them,  which  makes  them  troublesome  to  an  opponent, 
simply  because  they  are  merely  plausible,  without  containing 
one  jmrticle  of  reason.  1  little  expected  to  meet  them  in 
discussion  in  this  place  ;  but  since  they  have  l>een  gravely 
introduced  here,  respect  for  the  place  and  company  exacts  a 
passing;  notice,  to  which,  of  themselves,  they  are  not  at  all 
entitled. 

I  begin  with  that  which  is  first  pushed  forward,  and  seems 
to  be  most  relied  on — one  currency  for  the  Government  and 
another  fur  the  people.  Is  it  metiut  that  the  (ioveniment 
must  take  in  payment  of  its  debts  whatever  the  people  take 
in  payment  of  theirs  ?  If  bo,  it  is  a  very  broail  proposition, 
and  would  lead  to  important  consequences.  The  jieople  now 
receive  the  notes  of  noii-sjjccie-paying  banks,  la  it  meant 
that  the  Government  should  also  receive  them  ?  They  receive 
in  change  all  sorts  of  paper,  issued  by  we  know  not  whom. 
Must  the  Government  also  receive  them  ?  They  receive  the 
notes  of  banks  issuing  notes  under  iive,  ten,  and  twenty 
dollars.  Is  it  intendetl  thfit  the  Government  shall  also  per- 
manently receive  them!-'  They  receive  bills  of  exchange. 
Shall  Government,  too,  receive  them  ?  If  not,  I  ask  the 
reason.  Is  it  because  they  are  not  suitable  for  a  sound, 
stable,  and  uniform  currency  ?  The  reason  is  good  ;  but 
what  becomes  of  the  principle,  that  the  Government  ought 
to  take  whatever  the  peojde  take  ?  But  I  gi>  further.  It 
is  the  duty  of  Government  to  receive  nothing  in  its  dues 
that  it  has  not  the  right  to  render  uniform  and  stable  in  its 
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ralue.  We  are,  by  tho  couatitution,  made  the  f^uardian  of 
the  money  of  the  country.  For  this,  the  right  of  coiaing 
and  regulating  the  value  of  coins  was  given  ;  and  we  have  no 
right  whatever  to  receive  or  treat  any  thing  as  money,  or  the 
equivalent  of  money,  the  value  of  which  \vc  have  no  right 
to  regulate.  If  tliis  principle  be  true,  and  it  cannot  be 
conti-overted,  I  ask,  What  right  has  Congress  to  receive  and 
treat  the  notes  of  the  State  banks  as  money  ?  If  the  .States 
have  the  right  to  incorj)«^rate  biiuks,  what  right  has  Congress 
to  regulate  them  or  their  issues  ?  Show  me  the  power  in 
the  ctmstitution.  If  the  right  be  adraitte<l,  what  arc  its 
limitations,  and  how  can  the  right  of  subjecting  them  to  a 
bankrupt  \i\\v  iu  that  case  be  denied  ?  If  one  be  admitted. 
the  other  follows  as  a  consequence  ;  and  yet  those  who  are 
most  indignant  against  the  pro[X)sition  of  subjecting  the 
State  banks  to  a  bankrupt  law,  are  the  most  clamoi*ous  to 
receive  their  notes,  not  seeing  that  the  one  power  involves 
the  other.  I  am  equally  opposed  to  botli,  as  unconstitiitional 
and  inexpedient. 

We  aru  next  told,  to  separate  from  the  banks,  is  to 
separate  from  the  people.  The  banks,  then,  are  the  people, 
and  the  people  the  banks — united,  identified,  and  insejm- 
rable  ;  and  as  the  Government  belongs  to  the  people,  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  according  to  this  argument,  it  belongs  also 
to  the  banks,  and,  of  course,  is  Iwund  to  do  their  biddings. 
I  feel  on  so  grave  a  subject,  and  in  so  grave  a  body,  an  almost 
invincible  repugnance  in  re]>lymg  to  such  arguments  ;  and 
I  shall  hasten  over  the  only  remaining  one  of  the  fraternity 
which  I  shall  condescend  to  notice  with  all  passible  despatch. 
They  have  no  right  of  admissltm  iRre— ami,  if  I  were  dis- 
IK»8ed  to  jest  on  so  solemn  au  occasion,  I  should  say  they 
ought  to  Ikj  driven  from  this  Chamber,  under  the  47th  nde.* 

The  next  of  these  fonnidable  objections  to  tho  separation 

*  The  nile  rcgutating  the  admission  of  persons  into  the  lobby  of  the 
Sexute. 
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from  tlie  banks  is,  that  the  Government,  in  so  doing,  taket 
care  of  itself,  and  not  of  the  people.  Why,  I  had  supposed 
that  the  Government  belonged  to  the  people  ;  that  it  wae 
created  by  them  for  their  own  use,  to  promote  their  interest, 
and  Bccure  their  peace  and  liberty  ;  that,  in  taking  care  of 
itself,  it  takes  the  most  effccttud  care  of  the  people  ;  and  in 
refusing  all  embarrassing,  entangling,  and  dangerous  alliancea 
with  coqtorations  of  any  description,  it  was  but  obeying  the 
great  law  of  self-preservation.  But  enough  ;  I  cannot  any 
longer  waste  words  on  such  objections.  I  intend  no  dis- 
respect to  those  who  have  urged  them  ;  yet  these,  and  argu- 
ments like  these,  are  mainly  relied  on  to  countervail  the 
many  and  formidable  objections,  drawn  from  the  highest 
considerations  that  can  influence  the  action  of  governments 
or  individuals — ^none  of  which  have  been  refuted,  and  many 
not  even  denied. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster)  urged  an 
argument  of  a  very  different  character,  but  which,  in  my 
opinion,  he  entirely  failed  to  establish.  He  asserted,  that  the 
ground  assumed,  on  this  side,  was  an  entire  abfmdonraent  of 
a  great  constitutional  function  conferred  by  the  constitution 
on  Congress.  To  establisli  tliis,  he  laid  down  the  i)roposition, 
that  Congress  was  bound  to  take  care  of  the  money  of  the 
countr}.  Agreed ; — and  with  this  view  the  constitution  con- 
fers on  us  the  right  of  coining  and  regulating  the  value  of 
coins,  in  tinier  to  supply  the  country  with  money  of  prupei 
standard  and  value  : — and  is  it  an  abandonment  of  this  right 
to  take  cure,  as  this  bill  does,  that  it  shall  not  be  expelled 
from  circulation,  as  far  as  the  fiscal  action  of  this  Government 
extends  ?  But  having  taken  this  unquestionable  position, 
the  Senator  jiasscd  (by  what  means  he  did  not  condescend  to 
explain)  from  taking  care  of  the  money  of  the  country  to  the 
right  of  establishing  a  currency,  and  then  to  the  right  of 
establishing  a  hank  currency,  as  I  understood  him.  On  both 
of  these  points  I  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Senator  from 
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Pennsjlvania  (Mr.  Buchanan),  who,  in  an  able  nnd  constitu- 
tioaal  argument,  completely  demolished,  in  luyjudguieut,  the 
position  assumed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
rejoice  to  hear  such  an  argument  from  such  a  quarter.  The 
return  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  doctrines  of 
rigid  construction  and  State  Rights,  sheds  a  ray  of  light  on  the 
thick  darkness  which  has  long  surrounded  us. 

But  we  are  told  that  there  is  not  j^ld  nud  silver  enough 
to  fill  the  channels  of  circulation,  and  that  prices  would  fall. 
Be  it  so.  What  is  that,  compared  to  the  dangers  which 
menace  on  the  opposite  side?  But  are  we  so  certain  tliat 
there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  circulation  ?  Look  at  France,  with  her  abundant 
supply,  with  her  channels  of  circulation  full  to  overflowing 
with  coins,  and  her  flourishing  industry.  It  is  true  that  our 
supply  is  insufficient  at  j)re8eut.  How  coidd  it  be  otherwise  ? 
The  banking  system  has  degraded  and  exj>elled  the  metals — 
driven  them  to  foreign  lands — closwl  the  niinos,  and  eon- 
verted  their  products  into  costly  vases,  and  splendid  utensils 
and  ornaments,  administering  to  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the 
opulent,  instejwl  of  being  employed  as  the  standard  of  value, 
and  the  instrument  of  making  exchanges,  as  they  were  mani- 
festly intende<l,  mainly,  to  be  by  an  all-wise  Providence. 
Restore  them  to  their  proper  functions,  and  they  will  return 
from  their  hanislimcnt ;  the  mines  will  again  be  opened,  and 
the  gorgeous  splendur  of  weallli  will  again  reussume  the  more 
humble,  but  useful,  form  of  coins. 

But,  ^Ir.  President,  I  am  not  driven  to  such  alternatives. 
I  am  not  the  enemy,  but  the  friend  of  credit — uut  ivs  the 
substitute,  hut  the  associate  and  the  assistant  of  the  metalu. 
In  that  capacity,  I  hold  credit  to  possess,  in  many  respects, 
a  vast  suiMiriority  over  the  metals  themselves.  I  object  to  it 
in  the  form  which  it  has  assumed  in  the  iMinkiug  system,  for 
rooaoDA  that  are  neither  light  nor  few,  and  that  neither  have 
been  nor  can  be  answered.    The  question  is,  not  whether  credit 
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can  be  dispensed  with,  but  what  is  its  best  posBible  fi»rm — ^the 
most  stable,  the  least  liable  to  abuse,  and  the  most  eouve- 
nient  and  cheap.  I  threw  out  some  ideas  on  this  important 
subject  in  my  opening  remarks.  I  have  heard  nothing  to 
change  my  opinion.  I  believe  that  Government  credit,  in 
the  tarm  1  suggested,  combines  all  the  requisite  qualities  of  a 
credit  circulation  in  tlio  highest  degree,  and  also  that  Gov- 
erntuent  ouglit  not  to  u«eany  other  credit  but  its  own  in  its 
financial  oiierations.  When  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
made  Ids  attack  on  my  suggestions^  I  was  disappointed,  I 
expected  argument,  and  he  gave  us  denunciation.  It  is  often 
easy  to  denounce,  when  it  is  hard  to  refute ;  and  when  that 
Senator  gives  denunciation  instead  of  argument,  I  conclude 
that  it  is  because  the  one  is  at  his  command,  and  the  other 
not. 

We  are  told  the  form  I  suggested  is  but  a  repetition  of 
the  old  Continental  money — a  ghost  that  is  ever  conjured  up 
by  all  who  wiyh  to  give  the  banks  an  exclusive  monopoly  of 
government  credit.  The  assertion  is  not  true  :  there  is  not 
the  least  analogy  between  them.  The  one  was  a  promise  to 
pay  w^hen  there  was  no  revenuej  and  the  other  a  promise  to 
receive  in  the  dues  of  Government  when  there  is  an  abundant 
revenue. 

We  arc  also  tuld  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  Govern- 
ment paper  that  did  not  depreciate.  In  reply,  1  alHrm  tlmt 
there  is  none,  assuming  the  form  I  propose,  that  ever  di"l 
depreciate.  Whenever  a  paper,  receivable  in  the  dues  of 
Government,  had  anything  like  a  fair  trial,  it  has  succeeded. 
Instance  the  ciise  of  North  Carolina,  referred  to  in  my  open- 
ing remarks.  The  drafts  of  the  trca«ury  at  this  moment, 
with  all  their  encumbrance,  are  nearly  at  pjir  with  gold  and 
silver  ;  and  I  might  add  the  inatjince  alluded  to  by  tho  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  wliioh  he  admits  that, 
as  soon  as  the  excess  of  the  issues  of  tlie  Commonwcnlth  Bank 
of  Kentucky  were  reduced  to  the  proper  point,  its  notes  ros« 
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10  par.  The  case  of  Russia  might  also  be  mentioned.  In 
1827,  she  had  a  fixed  paper  circulation,  in  the  form  ni 
bank-notes,  but  wliicli  wqvg  inconvertible,  of  upward  of 
$120,000,000,  estimated  in  the  motallic  nible,  and  which  had 
for  years  reraaineil  without  tluctuatiori,  havinj^  nothing  to 
sustain  it  but  that  it  was  received  in  the  dues  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that,  too,  with  a  revenue  of  only  about  890,000,000 
annually.  I  speak  on  the  authority  of  n  re8j)cetable  traveller. 
Other  instances,  no  doubt,  might  be  added,  but  it  needs  no 
such  support.  How  can  a  paper  depreciate  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  bound  to  receive  in  all  its  payinente,  and  while 
those  to  whom  pajments  arc  to  be  made  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  receive  it  ?  From  its  nature,  it  can  only  circulate 
when  at  par  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  if  it  should  depreciate, 
none  could  be  injurcil  but  the  Government. 

But  my  colleague  objects  that  it  would  partake  of  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  the  revenue,  and  would  he  subject 
to  greater  expuuHions  and  contractions  than  bauk-notea 
themselves.  He  assiunos  that  Goverument  would  increase 
the  amount  with  the  increase  of  the  revenue, — which  is  not 
probable,  for  the  aid  of  its  credit  would  be  then  less  needed ; 
but  if  it  did,  what  would  be  the  cfiect  ?  On  the  decrease  of 
the  revenue,  its  Lilis  would  be  returned  to  the  treasury,  fitim 
which,  for  the  want  of  demand,  they  could  not  bo  reissued  ; 
and  the  excess,  instead  of  hanging  on  the  circulation,  as  in 
the  case  of  baok-notes,  and  exposing  it  to  catastrophes  like 
the  present,  would  he  gradually  and  silently  withilmwn, 
without  shock  or  injury  to  any  one.  It  has  another  and 
striking  advantage  over  bank  circulation — in  its  superior 
cheapness,  as  well  as  greater  stability  and  safety.  Bank 
paper  is  cheap  to  those  who  make  it,  but  dear,  very  dear,  to 
those  who  use  it — fully  as  much  so  as  gold  and  silver.  It  is 
the  little  cost  of  its  manufacture,  and  the  dear  rates  at  which 
it  is  furnished  to  the  community,  which  give  the  great  profit 
to  those  who  have  a  monopoly  of  the  article.     Some  iden 
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may  be  formed  of  tbc  extent  of  the  piofit,  by  the  splendid 
palaces  which  we  see  under  the  name  of  banking-houses,  and 
the  vast  fortunes  whieh  have  been  accumulated  in  tliis  branch 
of  bufiinesH  ;  all  of  which  must  iiltiniiitely  be  derived  from 
the  productive  powers  of  the  euninninity,  and,  of  course,  adds 
so  much  to  the  cost  of  pn)duction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
credit  of  Government,  while  it  would  greatly  facilitate  its 
financial  operations,  woidd  cost  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing, 
both  to  it  and  the  people, — and,  of  course,  would  add  no- 
thing to  the  coat  of  production,  which  would  give  every 
branch  of  our  industry,  af;riculturc,  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures, as  far  as  its  circulation  might  extend,  great  ad  van- 
tages, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  there  remains  another  and  great  advantage.  In  the 
event  of  war,  it  would  iipen  almost  unbounded  resources  to 
carry  it  on,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to,  what  I  am 
almost  disposed  to  call  a  fraud — iiublic  loans.  I  have  already 
shown  that  the  loans  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Govern- 
ment were  ver}-  little  more  than  loaning  buck  to  the  Govern- 
ment its  own  credit  ;  and  this  is  more  or  less  true  of  all 
loans,  where  the  banking  system  jircvails.  It  wns  ]>rc-emi- 
nently  ro  in  our  late  war.  The  circulation  of  the  Govern- 
ment credit,  in  the  shape  of  bills  receivable  exclusively,  with 
golil  and  silver,  in  its  dues,  and  the  sales  of  public  lands, 
would  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  loans,  by  increasing  its 
bills  with  the  increase  of  taxes.  The  increase  of  taxes,  and, 
of  course,  of  revenue  and  expenditures,  would  be  followed  by 
an  increased  demand  for  Government  bills,  while  the  latter 
would  furnish  the  meiins  of  paying  the  taxes,  without  in- 
creasing, in  the  same  degree,  the  pressme  on  the  community. 
This,  with  a  judicious  system  of  funding,  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  would  go  far  to  exempt  the  Government  from  the 
necessity  of  contracting  public  loans  in  the  event  of  wan 

I  am  not,  Mr.  President,  ignorant,  ia  making  these  sug- 
gestions (I  wish  them  to  be  considered  only  in  that  light). 
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to  what  violent  opi)08ition  every  measure  of  the  kind  must 
be  exposed.  Banks  have  lioen  so  long  iu  the  possession  of 
Government  credit,  that  they  very  naturally  conclude  they 
have  an  exclusive  nght  to  it,  and  consider  tlie  withdniwal  of 
it,  even  fur  the  use  of  the  Govenirnent  itselij  as  a  positive 
injury.  It  was  my  fortune  to  talie  a  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
Government  against  the  Iwinks  during  the  most  tiying  i>eriod 
of  the  late  war — the  winter  of  1814  and  ISlo — and  never 
in  luy  life  was  I  exposed  to  more  calumny  and  ahuse — no, 
not  even  on  this  occasion.  It  was  my  first  lesson  on  tho 
subject.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  propose  to  give  a  very 
brief  narrative  of  tlie  scenes  through  which  I  then  passed  ; 
not  with  any  feeling  of  egotism^  for  I  trust  I  am  incapable 
of  that,  but  to  illustnito  the  truth  of  much  I  have  said,  and 
to  snatch  from  oblivion  not  an  unimportant  portion  of  our 
financial  histoiy.  I  see  the  Senators  from  MassaohuscttB 
(Mr.  Webster)  and  of  Alabama  (Mr.  King),  who  were  then 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  thoir  places, 
and  they  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  my  narrative,  as 
far  as  the  memory  of  transactions  so  long  jjassed  will  serve. 

The  finances  of  the  country  had,  at  that  time,  fallen  into 
great  confusion.  Mr.  Campbell  had  retired  from  the  head 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  late  Mr.  Dallas  had  succeeded — a 
man  of  talents,  bold  and  decisive,  but  inexperienced  in  the 
affairs  of  the  department.  His  first  measure  to  restore  order, 
and  to  furnish  the  8U|>plie8  to  carry  on  the  war,  was  to  re- 
commend a  bank  of  ?50,(X)0,000,  to  be  constituted  almost 
exclusively  of  the  new  stockH  which  hml  been  issued  during 
the  war,  to  the  exclusit)ii  of  tiie  old,  which  had  been  issued 
before.  The  pro^KJsed  bank  was  autliorizcd  to  make  loans 
to  the  Government,  and  was  not  bound  to  pay  specie  during 
the  war,  and  for  tliree  years  after  its  termination. 

It  so  happened  that  I  did  not  arrive  here  till  some  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  having  been  detained 
by  an  attack  of  bilious  fever.     I  had  taken  a  i>rominent  part 
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in  the  declaration  of  the  war,  and  had  every  motive  and  dis- 
IK>sition  to  sustain  the  administration,  and  to  vote  every  aid 
to  carry  on  the  war.  Imniediiitely  after  my  arrival,  I  had  a 
full  conversjitiou  with  Sin  Dullas,  at  his  request.  I  enter- 
tained very  kind  foeliags  towanls  him,  and  assured  him,  after 
ho  had  explained  his  jilun,  that  I  would  give  it  my  early  and 
favorable  attention.  At  that  time  I  had  reflected  hut  little 
on  the  subject  of  bunking.  ^lany  of  my  political  friends 
expressed  a  desire  that  I  should  take  a  prominent  part  in 
favor  of  tlie  propused  bank.  Their  extreme  nnxietj'  aroused 
my  attention,  and,  being  on  no  committee  (they  liad  been 
appointed  before  my  arrival),  I  took  up  the  subject  for  a  full 
investigattonj  with  every  disfvosition  to  give  it  my  support. 
I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  was  struck  with  the  cxtra- 
otxlinary  character  of  the  project  ;  a  bank  of  ?150,000j000, 
whose  capital  was  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of  Government 
credit  in  the  Hha])e  of  stock,  and  not  hound  to  pay  its  debts 
during  the  war,  and  for  three  years  aftcnvard,  to  furnish  the 
Government  with  loans  to  carry  on  the  w^ar  I  I  saw,  at  once, 
that  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  would  be,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  borrow  back  its  own  credit,  and  pay  &\x  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  what  they  had  already  paid  eight  or 
nine.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  givo  it  my  support  under 
any  pressure,  however  great.  I  felt  the  difficulty  of  my 
situation,  not  only  in  opposing  the  leading  measure  of  the 
{vdniinistration  at  such  a  crisis,  but,  what  was  far  more  re- 
sponsible, to  suggest  one  of  my  own,  that  would  afford  relief 
to  the  embarrassed  treasury.  1  cast  my  eyes  around,  and 
sum  saw  that  the  Goveniment  could  use  its  own  credit 
directly,  without  the  intervention  of  a  bank  j  which  I  pro- 
posed to  do  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes,  to  be  issued  in  the 
operations  of  the  Government,  and  to  be  funded  in  the  sub- 
scription to  the  stock  of  the  hank.  Treasiiry  notes  were,  at 
that  time,  below  piir^  even  with  hank  paper.  The  opposition 
to  them  was  so  great  on  the  part  of  the  banks^  that  they 
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refused  to  receive  them  on  deposit,  or  payment,  at  par  with 
their  notes  ;  while  the  Goverament,  on  its  part,  received 
and  paid  away  notes  of  the  banks  at  pnr  with  ifs  own.  Such 
was  the  influence  of  the  hankH,  and  to  «uch  tlep;radatiou  did 
the  Government,  in  its  weakuessj  submit.  All  this  influence 
I  had  to  encounter,  with  the  entire  weight  of  the  administra- 
tion thrown  into  the  same  scale.  I  hesitated  not.  I  saw  the 
l>ath  of  duty  clearly,  and  detorniincd  to  tread  it,  sharp 
and  rugged  as  it  was.  When  the  bill  came  up,  I  moved  my 
amendment,  the  main  features  uf  which  were,  that,  instead 
of  Government  stock  already  issued,  the  capital  of  the  bank 
should  consist  of  funded  treasury  notes  ;  and  that,  instead 
of  a  mere  paper  mactiine,  it  should  bo  a  specie-paying  bank, 
80  as  to  be  an  ally,  instead  of  an  opponent,  in  restoring  the 
currency  to  a  sound  condition  on  the  return  of  peace.  These 
were,  with  me,  indispensable  conditions.  I  accompanied  my 
amendment  with  a  short  sjieoch  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
and  so  overpowering  was  the  force  of  tnith,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  influence  of  the  administration,  backed  by  the  money 
power,  and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  which  was 
unanimous,  with  one  exception,  as  I  understood,  my  amend- 
ment prevailed  hy  a  large  majnrity  ;  but  it,  in  turn,  failed 
— ^the  opposition^  the  adherents  of  the  administration,  and 
those  who  had  constitutional  scruples,  combining  against  it. 
Then  followed  various,  but  unsuccessful,  attempts  to  charter 
a  hank.  One  was  vetoed  by  the  President^  and  another  was 
lost  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  S[H!aker  (Mr.  Cheves).  After 
a  large  portion  of  the  sessiou  was  thus  uusuccesafnlly  con- 
sumed, a  caucus  was  called,  in  order  to  agree  on  some  plan, 
to  which  I,  and  a  few  friends  wlio  still  adhered  to  me  after 
such  hard  service,  were  especially  invited.  We,  of  course, 
attended.  The  plan  of  compi'omise  was  uufulded,  which  ap- 
proached much  nearer  to  otir  views,  but  which  was  still  ob- 
jectionable in  some  features.  I  objected,  and  required  fur- 
ther coacesBiocS}  which  were  refused  ;  and  we  were  told  the 
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bill  could  be  passed  without  us ;  at  which  I  took  up  my 
hat  and  bade  good-night.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  and  eiH^edilv  pa,s8ed  that  body.  On  the  second 
reading,  I  rose  and  made  a  few  remarks,  in  which  I  entreated 
the  House  to  remember  that  they  were  about  to  vote  for 
the  measure  against  their  conviction,  as  had  been  frequently 
expressed  ;  and  that,  in  so  doing,  they  acted  under  a  suj)- 
poscd  necessity,  whicli  h/td  bcL'ti  created  by  tiioHC  wlio  ex- 
pected to  profit  by  the  measure.  I  tlien  reminded  them  of 
the  danger  of  acting  under  suclj  pressure  ;  and  I  said  that 
they  were  so  sensible  of  the  truth  of  what  I  uttered,  that,  if 
peace  should  anive  before  the  passage  of  the  bill,  it  would 
not  receive  the  support  of  fifteen  members.  I  concluded  by 
saying  that  I  would  reserve  what  I  intended  to  siiy  on  the 
question  of  the  passfige  of  tlic  hill,  when  I  would  express  my 
opmion  at  length,  and  appeal  to  the  country.  My  objections, 
aa  yet,  luid  not  gone  to  the  people,  as  nothing  that  I  hatl  saul 
had  been  reported — euch  was  my  solicitude  to  defeat  the  bill 
without  extending  our  dimions  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
House,  in  the  then  critical  condition  of  the  country.  My 
object  was  to  ari'est  the  measure,  and  not  to  weaken  con- 
fidence in  the  administration. 

In  making  the  supposition,  I  had  not  the  slightest  antici- 
pation of  peace.  England  hod  been  making  extensive  pre- 
parations for  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  hud  made  a  vigorous 
attack  on  New-Orleans,  which  had  just  been  repelled  ;  but, 
by  a  most  remarkiiLlo  cuiucideuce,  an  opportunity  (strange 
as  it  may  seem)  was  aflbrded  to  test  the  truth  of  what  I 
said.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  day  I  met  Mr.  Stui^ges, 
then  a  member  of  Congreea  from  Connecticut.  He  said  that 
he  had  some  information  which  he  could  not  withhold  from 
mc  ;  that  a  treaty  of  [>eaca  had  been  made  ;  and  that  it  hiul 
actually  arrived  in  New-York,  and  would  be  hero  tlio  next 
day — BO  that  I  would  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  the 
truth  of  ray  prediction.     He  added,  that  his  brother,  whc 
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hud  a  TaercantUe  house  in  New- York,  hiul  forwarded  the  in- 
formation to  him  by  exprese,  and  that  he  had  forwarded  the 
information  to  connected  houses  in  the  vSouthem  cities,  with 
directions  to  purchase  the  great  staples  in  that  quarter,  and 
that  he  wished  me  to  consiiliT  the  infarrnuliun  ixa  conKden- 
lia!.  I  thankc<l  him  for  the  intelligence,  and  jirouiiscd  to 
keep  it  to  myself.  Tli*^  rumor,  however,  got  out,  and  the 
Best  day  an  attempt  was  niaile  to  pass  through  the  bill ; 
but  the  House  was  unwilling  to  act  till  it  could  ascertain 
w^hether  a  treaty  had  been  made.  It  anived  in  the  courBe 
of  the  day — when,  on  my  motion,  it  was  laid  on  the  table  ; 
and  I  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  the  thanlcs  of  many 
for  defeating  the  hill,  who.  a  sliort  time  before,  were  almost 
^veady  to  cut  my  Ihi-oat  for  my  persevering  opposition  to  the 
measure.  An  otl'er  was  then  made  to  me  to  como  to  my 
terms,  which  I  refuscd»  declaring  that  I  would  rise  in  my 
demand,  and  would  agree  to  no  bill  which  should  not  bo 
formed  expressly  with  the  view  to  the  speedy  roHtoration  of 
specie  jxiymeuts.  Jt  was  afterwiirds  pofltp<.>nt.'d,  on  the  con- 
viction that  it  could  not  be  so  moditied  as  to  make  it  accept- 
able to  a  majority.  This  was  my  first  lesson  on  banks.  It 
has  made  a  durable  impression  on  my  mind. 

My  collcagne,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said,  ho  re- 
garded this  measure  as  a  secret  war  waged  against  the  banks 
lum  sure  he  could  not  intend  to  attribute  such  motives  lo 
me.  I  wage  no  war,  secix't  or  open,  against  the  exibtiug  in- 
stitutions. They  have  been  created  by  the  legislation  of  the 
States,  and  are  alone  responsible  to  the  States.  1  liold  them 
not  answeraV>le  for  the  present  state  of  tilings,  which  has 
been  brought  about  under  tlie  nilent  operation  of  time,  with- 
tmt  attracting  notice  or  disclosing  its  danger.  Whatcvci- 
legal  or  constitutional  riglits  they  possess  under  their  char- 
ters ought  to  l>e  respected  ;  and,  if  attacked,  I  would  defend 
them  as  resolutely  as  I  now  oppose  the  system.  Against 
that,  I  wage,  not  secret,  but  open  and  uncompromising  hos- 
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tilities,  originating  uot  in  opinions  recently  or  hastily  forui- 
ed.  I  have  long  seen  the  true  character  of  the  system,  its 
tendency  and  destiny,  and  have  looked  forward  for  many 
years,  as  many  of  my  friends  know,  to  the  crisis  in  the  niidst 
of  which  we  now  are.  My  ardent  wish  lias  been  to  ctfect  n 
gradual  change  in  the  banking  system,  hy  which  the  crisis 
might  be  jmssed  without  a  sliock,  if  possible  ;  hut  I  have 
bceii  resolved  for  muny  years,  that  should  it  arrive  in  my 
time,  I  wuuld  diKrliiirge  my  duty,  however  great  the  difficul- 
ty and  danger.  I  have  thus  far  faithfully  peribrmed  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  and,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  shall  persistj  regardless  of  every  obstaclej  with  equal 
fidelity,  to  the  end. 

He  who  does  not  see  that  the  credit  system  is  on  the  evo 
of  a  great  revolution,  has  formed  a  very  imperfect  conception 
of  tlie  piLst  and  anticipation  of  the  future.  What  changes  it 
is  destined  to  undergo,  and  what  new  form  it  will  ultimately 
assume,  are  concealed  in  the  womb  of  time,  and  not  given 
us  to  foresee.  But  we  may  perceive,  in  the  present,  many  of 
the  elements  of  the  existing  system  which  must  be  expel- 
ledj  and  others  which  must  enter  it  in  its  renewed  form. 

In  looking  at  the  elements  at  work,  I  hold  it  certain,  that 
in  the  process  there  will  be  a  total  and  final  sejiaration  of  the 
credit  uf  Government  and  that  of  individuals  which  have 
been  aolon^  blended.  The  goal  of  society,  and  the  interests 
of  both,  imperiously  demand  it,  and  the  growing  intelli- 
gence of  the  age  will  enforce  it.  It  is  unfair,  unjust,  unequal, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  free  institutions,  and  comipting  in 
its  consequences.  How  far  the  credit  of  Government  may 
be  used  in  a  separate  form,  with  safety  and  convenience,  re- 
,nains  to  be  seen.  To  the  extent  of  its  fiscal  action,  limited 
strictly  to  the  function  of  the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
its  revenue,  and  in  the  form  I  have  suggested,  I  am  of  the 
impression  it  may  bo  both  safely  and  conveniently  useil,  and 
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with  great  incideutal  advantages  to  the  whole  (.01111111111117. 
Beyond  that  hmit  I  seo  uo  safety  aud  much  danger. 

What  form  individual  cnxlit  will  assume  after  the  sepa- 
ration, is  still  more  uncertain — hut  I  see  clearly  that  tlie  ex- 
isting i'ettei-s  that  restrain  it  will  bo  thrown  oti".  The  credit 
of  an  individual  is  his  property,  and  belongs  to  him  as  much 
as  his  land  and  houses,  to  u:>e  it  as  he  pleases,  with  the  sin- 
gle restriction,  wliich  ia  Imjwsed  on  all  our  rights,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  used  so  as  to  injure  othura.  What  limitations  this 
restriction  may  prescribe,  time  and  experience  will  show  ; 
but,  whatever  they  may  he,  they  ought  to  assume  the  char- 
acter of  general  laws,  obligatory  on  all  ahkc,  and  ojteu  to  all ; 
and  under  the  provisions  of  which  all  may  be  at  liberty  to 
use  their  credit,  jointly  or  separately,  as  ftvely  as  they  now 
use  their  land  and  houses,  without  any  jtreference  by  special 
acts,  in  auy  form  or  shape,  to  one  over  anotlier.  Every  thing 
like  monopoly  must  ultiiuatoly  disappear,  before  the  process 
which  has  begun  will  tinallv  tLTiuinate. 

I  see,  not  loss  clearly,  that,  in  the  process,  a  separation 
will  take  place  between  the  use  of  capital  anil  the  use  of 
credit.  Tiiey  are  wholly  difhirent,  aud,  under  the  growing 
mtelligence  of  the  times,  caunut  luuuh  longer  ruuiaiu  cou- 
fuumied  in  their  present  state  of  combination.  Tbey  are  as 
distinct  as  a  loan  and  an  indorsement  ;  in  fact,  the  tjue  is  but 
gixTiig  to  another  the  use  of  our  capital,  and  the  other  the 
use  of  our  credit;  and  yet,  so  dissimilar  are  they,  that  we 
daily  see  the  most  prudent  individual  lending  their  credit 
for  nothing,  in  the  form  ol  indorsement  or  security,  who 
would  not  loan  the  most  incou-siderable  suui  without  interest. 
But,  dissimilar  as  they  are,  they  are  completely  confounded 
in  banking  operations,  which  is  one  of  the  maiu  sources  of 
the  profit,  and  tlie  consequent  dangerous  tlow  of  ca])ital  in 
that  directiou.  A  bank  discount,  instead  of  a  loan,  is  very 
little  more,  as  I  have  shown,  tliau  a  mere  exchange  of  a'cdil 
— on  excliaage  of  the  joint  credit  of  the  drawer  and  iudorset 
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of  the  nof  Cj  diecouiited  for  the  credit  of  the  bank  in  the  shape 
of  its  own  note.  In  the  excliangc,  the  bfink  insures  the 
parties  to  the  note  discounted,  and  the  community,  which  is 
the  loser  if  the  bank  fails,  virtually  insures  tiie  hank  ;  and 
yet,  by  cuuiounding  this  exchange  of  credit  with  the  use  of 
capital,  the  bank  is  pennitted  to  charge  an  interest  for  this 
exchange,  rather  greater  than  an  individmd  is  |M?nnittod  to 
char^^j  f(»r  a  loan,  to  the  great  gain  of  the  bank  and  loss  to 
the  community.  T  say  loss,  for  the  community  can  never 
enjoy  the  great  and  fidl  benefit  of  the  credit  system,  tillloons 
and  credits  arc  considered  as  entirely  distinct  in  their  nature, 
and  the  compuusatitjn  for  the  use  of  each  be  adjustetl  to  their 
respective  nature  and  character.  Nothing  would  give  a 
gR»ater  impulse  to  all  the  hnsincss  nf  sncicty.  Tlie  superior 
clieajmesfl  of  credit  would  add  inoalcnlably  to  the  ])n>du{'tive 
powers  of  the  community,  when  the  immense  giiios,  which 
are  now  made  by  confounding  them,  shall  come  in  aid  of 
]>roduction. 

Whatever  other  changes  the  credit  system  is  destined  to 
undergo,  these  are  certainly  some  which  it  must ;  Imt  when, 
and  how  the  revolution  will  end — whether  it  is  destined  to 
be  sudden  and  convulsive,  or  j^radual  and  free  from  shock, 
time  alone  can  disclose.  Much  will  depend  on  tJic  decision 
of  the 2>rcmnt  questtoji,  and  the  course  %chich  the  advocates  of 
the  system  will  pursue.  If  the  separation  takes  place,  and  is 
acquiesced  in  by  tliose  interested  in  the  system,  the  prospect 
will  be,  that  it  will  gradually  and  quietly  run  do^^-n,  with- 
out shock  or  convidsions,  which  is  my  sincere  prayer  ;  but 
if  not — if  the  reverse  sliall  be  insisted  on,  and,  above  all,  if  it 
should  be  eflfected  through  a  gi*eat  political  struggle  (it  can 
only  so  be  ejected),  the  ix'volution  Avuuld  l)c  nolentand  con- 
vulsive. A  great  and  thorough  change  must  take  place.  It 
is  wholly  unavoidable.  The  imblic  attention  begins  to  be 
roused  throughout  the  civilized  world  to  this  all-absorbing 
Buhject      Tliere  is  nothing  left  to  be  controlled  but  the  mode 
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and  manner,  and  it  is  betta'/or  all  that  it  sliould  he  gradual 
and  quiet  than  the  reverse.     All  the  rest,  is  desliuy. 

I  have  noWj  Mr.  President,  &aLd  what  I  intended,  Avithout 
reserve  or  disguise.  In  taking  the  stand  I  have,  1  change  nc 
relation,  pei'sunal  or  political,  nor  alter  any  (>]>inion  I  have 
heretofore  exprcbscd  or  entertained.  I  desire  noiluug  Ironi 
the  Government  or  the  people.  My  only  ambition  is  to  do 
my  duty — which  I  shall  follow  wherever  it  may  lead,  regard- 
less alike  of  attachments  or  antipathies,  personal  or  puUtical. 
I  know  full  well  the  responsihility  1  have  assumed.  I  sec 
clearly  the  niagiiitudo  and  the  hazanl  of  tlie  crisis,  ami  the 
iger  of  couJiding  the  execution  of  measures  in  which  I 
Ee  60  deep  a  reH}>onsibiiity»  to  those  in  whom  I  have  no 
ilMonto  have  any  special  contidcnce.  But  all  thisdetersme 
not,  when  I  believe  that  the  permanent  interest  of  the 
country  is  involved.  My  course  is  fixed.  I  go  fonvani.  If 
the  administration  recommend  what  I  approve  on  this  great 
question,  I  will  cheerfully  give  my  support  ;  if  not,  I  sliali 
oppose  ;  but,  in  opposing,  I  shall  ieel  bound  to  suggest  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  proper  measure,  and  wliich  I  shall  be 
ready  to  back,  be  the  i*esj)onsibility  what  it  may — looking 
only  to  the  country,  and  not  stopping  to  estimate  whethei 
the  benefit  shall  Inure  cither  to  the  admlnistratiou  or  \Lt 
appositioD 
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On  the  Passage  of  the  Bill  to  grant  Pre-emption  Riglita 
to  actual  settlers  ou  the  Public  Lands,  made  in  the 
Senate,  January  27tli,  183S 

Messrs,  Wedster,  Bayard,  and  Fulton,  liaving  concludeJ  tlicir 
remarks,  Mr.  Calhoun  said  : — ] 

He  had  remained  silent  dunng  this  discussion^  from  the 
conviction  derived  from  the  experiencre  of  the  last  session, 
that  all  opposition  would  be  unavailing.  Nor  did  he  rise 
now  witli  the  loawt  expectation  of  changing  the  vote  of  a 
sini^le  Senator — but  simply  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  ob- 
jections. 

If  the  jtassage  of  this  bill  would  terminate  the  Pre-emption 
Systemj  he,  for  one,  would  not  object  to  it ;  for  he  felt,  with 
the  Senator  from  Massacliusetts  (Mr.  Webster),  tliat,  under 
the  influence  of  the  passage  of  fiiniihir  biUs,  ninny  persons 
had  mude  improvements  on  the  public  landR,  of  which  it 
would  be  almost  cruel  to  deprive  them  ;  and  ho  regretted 
that  the  Senator,  who  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  was  so  wul!  qualified  fbr  the  task,  had  not 
incoq)omted  kouio  ja-ovision  in  tlio  bill,  to  terminate  the 
system,  as  he  was  as  much  opposed  to  its  continuance  as 
himself.  Had  he  done  so,  the  bill  would  have  received  liis 
support  ;  but,  as  it  is,  he  was  compelled  to  vote  against  it. 

Considering  it,  (hen,  as  a  continuation  of  a  85'stem  of 
passing  acts,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  to  the  occupant  u 
pre-em](tiuu  in  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  he  would  nsk — • 
when  and  how  the  system  is  to  terminate  ?  The  passjigo  of 
every  additional  till  but  confirmed  and  strengthened  it. 
The  same  exigency  imder  which  this  is  passed,  would  in- 
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creafie  the  neceswity  of  passing  another  hereafter — ^imd  that, 
a  subsequent  one — until  it  would  teruiiimtc  in  the  Burrender 
of  the  public  domain  to  those  who  could  Hrst  seize  oa  it ; 
unle«fl  some  means  should  be  adojitod  iu  time  to  termhuitt' 
the  system.  Now,  Sir,  if  this  surrender  would  be  tu  the  pooij 
but  honest  and  industrious  settlers — giving  to  each  the  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  vacant  land  on  which  he  might 
settle  first — to  be  a  home  for  himself  and  family — he  would 
have  no  great  objcctiuns.  lint  would  this  be  the  end  ?  Would 
it  benefit  the  man  with  many  children  and  but  little  money, 
who  might  desire  to  eraij^T-ate  to  the  West,  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  liimself  and  family  ?  Hisopinion  was. 
that  its  termination  would  be  db-ectly  the  reverse.  Instead 
of  benefiting  the  poor  eukI  honest  emigrant,  the  system  would 
opemte,  in  the  end,  to  the  almost  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
rich,  the  strong  and  the  violent.  Let  it  be  once  firmly  and 
imiversally  fixed  in  the  public  mind — as  it  surely  will  be 
under  its  operation — that  the  public  lands  belong,  of  riLrht, 
to  those  who  can  first  seize  on  them ;  and  the  result  w-ill  be 
that,  the  moment  u  treaty  is  held  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
title  to  a  tmct  of  laud — and  long  before  it  is  submitted  to 
us  for  uur  ratification — an  armed  Ixniy  of  men,  acting  for 
themselves,  or  with  speculators,  will  rush  into  it,  and  make 
themselves  miisters  of  the  conntry  ;  and  will  exact  more 
from  thepiX)r  and  peaccablu  emigrant  lor  the  liberty  of  set- 
tling,ih&n  the  United  States  would  for  the  quiet  fee-simple 
of  tlie  soil. 

If  he  was  correctly  informed,  the  Iowa  country  had  been 
already  seized  on  by  a  lawless  body  of  armed  men,  who  had 
parcelled  out  the  whole  region,  and  had  entered  into  written 
stipulations  to  stand  by  and  protect  each  other — and  who 
were  actually  exercising  the  riglita  of  owneitihip  and  sover- 
eignty over  it — permitting  none  to  settle  without  their  leave 
— and  exacting  more  for  the  license  to  settle,  than  the  Gov- 
ernment does  for  the  land  itself.     In  confirmation  of  thia,  he 
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would  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  an  einij:;rant  to  that  rcf^ion  with  a  view  to  settle- 
ment— and  how  he  tlircd  there,  tlic  letter  wouUl  sliow.  la 
desiring  it  to  he  read,  ho  Lad  uo  expectation  that  it  would 
hiive  a.ny  iiitluence  over  the  votes  of  the  members.  His  oh- 
ject  was  to  turn  thf^  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  actual 
state  of  thin^  in  that  quarter — in  the  hope  that  something 
would  bo  dune  to  jtrovide  agiiinst  the  evil  in  future,  and  to 
jmt  an  end  to  a  system  that  led  to  such  residts. 

[Hem  Mr.  C.  liaiideul  llie  letter  lo  the  Secretary  to  be  read ;  but 
after  variijus  objectiuns  to  it,  uuless  the  name  of  llio  writer  was  given 
up, — wliicb  Mr.  C.  refused  to  do,  from  tbc  liazard  to  which  the  disclos- 
urx)  might  expose  the  writer, — lie  finally  Avithdrow  it] 

He  said, — as  the  reading  of  the  letter  was  objected  to, 
without  the  name  of  the  writer,  he  would  not  press  it,  hut 

would  <;ivc  a  very  brief  humniary  of  its  contents.  He  (the 
writer)  stated,  thai  he  emigrated  with  a  view  to  make  a  Bet- 
llement  ; — that  the  country  consisted  of  a  small  jwrtion  of 
Woodland  to  a  large  portion  of  prairie  ;  tliat  the  latter  was 
only  valuable  in  connection  with  the  former; — that  the  wood- 
hind  had  been  seized  on  by  large  bodies  of  armci.1  men,  who 
had  marked  out  and  designated  their  respective  })osses8ionft, 
and  entered  into  writter.  stipidations  for  mutual  protection. 
He  says  further,  th:it  he  was  drivc-n  about  Irom  jdace  to  place, 
without  being  jtcniiitted  to  fonu  a  settlement ; — that  ho 
iinidly  uffered  to  purcbiLSi;  n  pbice,  i\n-  which  n  must  extrava- 
gimt  price  was  asked, — and  was,  at  last,  compelled  to  ]mr- 
chase  at  u  rate  far  beyond  the  Gt)vernment  price.  The  indi- 
vidual wrote  like  a  man  of  intelligence  and  sense.  He  stated 
that  liis  life  had  been  menaced ; — and  that  he  liad  been  in- 
formetl  that  the  lives  of  several  inti*uders  had  paid  the  for- 
feit. 

Whether  these  things  were  so  or  not,  ho  did  not  vonch  ; 
but  he  felt  a  certain  conviction  that  such  must  be  the  iiual 
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termination  of  the  Bvstem,  if  it  has  not  alicady  arrived  at 
Ibis  Btrtgt* ;  Jiiul  on  tliest^  fjmuiids,  aniunj;  others,  he  wus  op- 
posed to  it.  He  had  no  ulyoctioii  to  people  cmigratinj;  to 
the  West,  in  the  Iiope  of  bettering  their  condition ;  and  if 
it  were  possible  ti>  pass  a  prospective  law, — ^giving  to  every 
man  who  might  desire  to  settle  on  IGO  acres  of  land,  with  a 
riew  to  inipnjvc  and  cultivate  it,  a  pre-eiiijition  right, — with- 
out o|)enin^  a  field  for  B{)eculntioii  and  violence,  he  knew  not 
that  he  wunld  object  to  it.  It  would  bo  almost  nunatural 
in  him  to  1>e  opposed  to  the  brave  and  hardy  pioneers.  He 
was  the  imiuediute  descendant  of  one  who  spent  all  the  active 
and  ngorous  j»onion  of  his  lii'e  on  the  frontier,  and  won  his 
home  by  his  courage,  fnjm  the  savage  enemy  ;  and  l»c  had, 
therefore,  a  fwling  in  cimnnon  willi  those  whnw?  interests 
were  the  prop^wed  objects  of  tliis  bill.  He  objected  to  it, 
because  it  would  not  effect  this  object. 

He  had  another  and  strong  objection  to  perpetuating  the 
system.  80  long  as  it  continued,  it  was  impossible  to  ]>re- 
vent  questions  in  relation  to  the  iMiblic  domain  from  niuning 
into  and  controlling  the  pirty  ]>olitic8  of  the  day.  The  stake 
was  to<j  great  to  lie  drawn  into  jtarty  struj^gles  ;  and  ought 
to  be  withdrawn  without  delay  ; — or,  otherwise,  it  would, 
in  a  short  time,  be  gambled  away  by  the  cuuibatants  for 
pflfwer.  The  system,  as  it  stands,  02)eratcd  well  onougli  in 
the  intancy  of  the  Republic, — when  the  new  Btates  euusti- 
luted  so  small  and  unimportant  a  portion  of  tlie  Union. 
When  he  first  entered  into  public  life,  there  wore  but  tliree 
IM3W  States, — including  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  with  Ohio; 
— but  now  there  were  nine  ; — excluding  the  two  first, — which 
now  might  be  considered  as  old  States.  These  young  off- 
Bprings  of  ours  have  already  eighteen  out  of  fifty-two  Sen- 
ators on  this  tloor ;  and,  witli  the  co-operation  of  eight 
more  from  the  old  States,  had  one-half  of  tlie  Senate.  In- 
stead of  repining  at  this  state  of  things,  he  n»joiced  at  it 
He  gloried  in  their  wonderful  and  uuparalleletl  growth.   The} 
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are  our  descendants  ;  and  he  considered  the  vast  and  miglUy 
West,  hut  as  the  inheritance  of  our  posterity, — hestowed  on 
us  by  a  kind  Providence,  for  our  settlement  and  improve- 
ment. Hut  he  could  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  this 
mighty  and  still  rapidly  progressing  change  made  a  thorough 
and  radical  change  in  our  land  system  indispensahle.  So 
long  as  the  preseut  state  of  thingK  continues,  you  will  have 
eighteen  solid  votes  from  the  new  States  for  a  continuance 
of  the  pre-emption  system,  with  the  whole  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  the  pubUc  domain  constantly  bearing  perniciously 
on  our  party  struggles.  Of  this  he  became  fully  convinced, 
during  the  discussion  on  the  Land  Bill  at  the  last  session  ; 
in  wluch  he  took  an  active  part.  The  result  then,  satisfied 
him  that,  so  long  as  the  j^rcsent  stale  of  things  continued,  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  the  incessant  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  public  lands,  or  the  passage  of  any  particular 
law,  wliich  either  the  new  States,  or  party  considerations 
might  bring  forft*ard.  It  was  useless  to  complain  or  resist. 
It  grew  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  must  continue  so 
long  as  that  continued. 

Under  these  impressions,  he  tunied  his  attention,  at  the 
last  session,  towards  a  remedy ;  and,  after  careiul  investiga- 
tion, he  coidd  discover  but  one  ;  and  that  was,  to  place  the 
new  States  in  such  a  coriditinn  as  to  the  public  lands  within 
their  respective  limits,  us  would  identify  their  ititerests  with 
those  of  the  old;  and  fur  this  purpose,  he  introduced  a  bil' 
to  cede  to  them  the  public  lands  within  those  States,  under 
certain  conditions  which  were  intended  to  secure  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  old  States,  and  to  place  tbc  wliolc  system 
under  a  solemn  compact  between  the  Grovernraent  and  the 
new  States,  in  order  to  give  it  stability  and  unifonuity.  His 
rcdectious,  and  the  additional  experience  derived  from  the 
present  discussion,  had  satisfied  him  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  delay  in  effecting  a  change  ;  and  he  thought  the  one  he 
then  otfered  was  the  best  tliat  could  be  devised.     But  he  was 
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not  tenacious  ;  and  if  there  were  a  better,  lie  hoped  it  would 
be  presented.  He  would  chcertully  surrcnJor  bis  own  scheme 
for  one  that  might  promise  an  equal  or  more  effectual  remedy 
for  the  growing  evil. 

He  said,  he  felt  much  n*luctanco  in  making  a  first  move 
on  the  subject.  He  knew  that,  whoever  brought  forward  a 
measure  of  this  kind,  Avould  expose  himself  to  tho  imputa- 
tion of  ulterior  and  selfish  motives  ;  and  though  he  was  con- 
scious that  he  was  not  actuated  by  any  such, — as  he  desired 
nothing  of  the  Government  or  the  people, — he  had  been  i>e- 
culiarly  liable  to  such  imputations.  It  was  the  muro  strange 
that  he  should  be,— as  he  had  shown  so  little  regard  to  (jop- 
ularity  or  favor,  as  to  take,  for  the  last  ten  yeare  (under  a 
sense  of  duty),  the  course  most  likely,  of  all  others,  to  render 
one  impopular.  Still,  he  could  not  exempt  hinifeelf  from 
such  imputations,  though  he  felt  tliere  was  so  little  justice  in 
them  that,  when  duty  demanded,  he  had  but  little  concern 
between  a  popular  and  unpopular  act. 

Not  desiring,  for  these  reasons,  to  take  a  lead  in  propoK- 
ing  a  remedy,  he  would  wait  and  see  whether  any  other  Sen- 
ator, more  competent  or  conversant  with  the  subject,  would. 
But,  if  none  such  would  venture  forward,  he  would  not  shim 
the  responsibility  of  again  offering,  for  the  conaideratioa  of  t  lio 
Senate,  tho  bill  he  introduced  at  the  last  session, — as  the 
only  remedy,  in  his  opinion,  capable  of  reaching  the  disease. 
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REMARK  S 

Made  during  the  Debate  on  hU  Eesolutions,  in  respect 
to  the  Rights  of  the  States  and  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery, — December  27th,  1837,  et  aeq. 


[Ix  Senato,  Doc.  27,  1837,  Mr.  Calhoun  submitted  tlie  followbg 
resolutions. 

1.  Resolved^  TLat  in  liie  adoplion  of  tlie  Federal  ConstitutioDf  the 
States  aiioplino^  llio  sarao,  acUitl  sevorallj,  q&  froo,  imloponJcnt  and  sov- 
ereign States;  and  th.it  each,  for  itself,  hy  its  own  voluntary  act,  enter- 
ed into  the  Union  with  the  view  to  its  increased  security  against  all 
danjC^-ra,  domesilc^  as  well  as  foreign, — and  the  more  perfect  and  secure 
CDJoyuient  of  its  advantageSt  natural,  political  and  social. 

2.  HeMfhcd^  That,  in  delegating  a  portion  of  Llieir  powers  to  bo  ex- 
erciaod  by  the  FeUi-riil  Government,  ilie  Swtea  retained,  severally,  the 
exclusive  and  sole  right  over  their  own  domestic  institutions  and  police, 
— and  am  alone  resj>onsibie  for  tlieut ;  and  tliat  any  intermeddling  of 
any  one  or  more  States,  or  a  coniliinutiou  of  their  citizens,  with  the  do- 
mestic institutions  and  polioe  of  the  otUera,  on  any  ground,  or  under 
any  pretext  whatever,  political,  moral  or  religious, — with  a  view  to  theii 
alteration  or  subvention,  is  an  a.-uumplton  uf  su[>enunty,  not  warranted 
by  tlie  con&titution  ; — insulting  to  the  States  interfered  witli, — tending 
to  endanger  tlieir  domestic  peaco  juid  tranquillity  ;  subversive  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  constitution  was  form-xl ;  and,  by  neL-essjiry  con- 
sequence, tending  to  wejiken  and  destroy  the  Union  itself, 

3.  Rtiolitd,  That  this  Government  was  instituted  and  adopted  by 
the  several  States  of  this  Union  ns  a  common  agent,  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  the  powers  wliich  they  had  delegated  by  tlie  constitution  for 
their  mutual  security  nml  prosperity ;  and  that,  in  ful^mont  of  their 
high  and  sacred  trust,  this  Government  is  bound  so  to  exercise  its 
powers,  as  to  give,  as  fur  as  may  be  practicable,  increased  stability  and 
security  to  the  domestic  instituiions  of  tlio  St^xtes  diat  compose  the 
Union ;  and  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  Government  to  resist  aU 
attempts  by  one  portion  of  the  Union  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  lo  at-; 
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Uck  tii«  domcHlic  iiwlitutiotw  of  auotlior,  or  to  weaken  or  (l<«tro_v  such 
iiuititutions,  instead  ofstrenglbcuing  iui<l  upholding  LbLMii,  as  iliHia  duty 
l>ound  to  do. 

4.  lietolved,  Tliat  domcatiu  slaven%  i»  it  exisU  in  llie  Soutliorn  and 
Wusluru  Statos  of  tliis  Union,  composes  an  important  part  of  th«ir 
domestic  institutions,  inherited  (tqui  their  ancestors,  and  existing  nt 
the  adoption  of  the  oonHtitution,  by  which  it  is  Tecogn'izenl  as  constitute 
in^  an  eii^Acntial  element  in  the  distribution  of  itA  powers  among  tho 
States;  and  that  uo  t'hauiro  of  opinion  or  fwlJiii?,  on  tho  part  of  liio 
other  States  of  tho  Union  in  relation  to  it,  cm  justify  tlitfm  or  ihoir  (^t- 
izena  in  open  and  ftystcmatic  attacks  thereon,  with  a  view  to  its  over  i 
throw;  and  tliat  all  such  attacks  are  in  inai.ifest  violation  of  tho  mn- 
tual  and  solemn  pled;^  to  protect  and  defend  each  other,  ^ven  hy  fJic 
States  respoctively,  on  ontering  into  the  constitutional  compact  which 

led  the  Union, — and,  as  such,  is  h  mnnifc'st  breach  of  failh,  and  ;i 
>lution  of  tho  most  solemn  obli^tions,  moral  and  rclijfions. 

5.  Reaolvcd^  Tliat  the  intermeddling  of  any  State  or  States,  or  their 
cilixens,  to  abolish  slavery  in  lliis  District,  or  in  any  of  the  tcrritori<?.s 
on  the  ground,  or  under  tlie  pretext^  that  it  ia  immoral  or  sinful — or 
the  pnasaj^e  of  any  net  or  inea-surc  of  Cony;r(!Ss  with  that  view,  would 
b«  a  dire<^'t  and  dangerous  attack  ou  llie  institutions  of  oH  tho  slave- 
holding  States. 

C.  Resohed,  That  the  Union  of  tlu'Aii  States  rests  on  an  equality 
of  rights  and  advantages  among  its  members;  and  that,  whatever  de- 
stroys that  equality,  tends  to  destroy  tlio  Union  itself;  and  that  it  ia 
the  solemn  duty  of  all,  and  more  especially  of  this  body,  which  repre- 
sents the  States  in  tlicir  corj>orate  capacity,  to  resist  all  attempts  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  States  in  extending  tho  benefits  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  tho  several  portions  of  the  Union  ;  and  to  refuse  to  extend  to 
the  Soutliem  and  Wi-stern  Stales  any  advantage  which  would  tend  to 
strengthen,  or  ender  them  more  secure; — or  to  increase  their  limits 
or  population,  by  tlio  annexation  of  new  territory  or  States,  on  the  as- 
sumption, or  under  t}io  pretext  that  tho  institution  of  slavery,  as  it 
cxisLs  among  tiiein,  is  immoral  or  sinful,  or  otherwise  obnoxious,  wnuld 
be  contrary  to  that  equality  of  rights  and  advantages  wiiich  the  con- 
stitution was  intended  to  secure  alike  to  all  the  members  of  tite  Union  ; 
and  would,  in  eflect,  disfranchise  the  slaveholding  Stales,  by  with- 
holding frum  them  the  advantages,  while  it  subjected  them  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  Government, 
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The  resolutions  having  been  road  bj  the  SecreUry,  a  debate  arot^ 
which  continued  until  the  12th  of  January  following.     Mr.  Prcaton 

BUggcatod  Hint  tlioy  be  ftlloweii  to  lay  over,  In  nwjiit  the  resolutions  of 
lite  State  of  Vermont.  The  setllernent,  lie  llioughti  of  mere  abstract 
princ)plei«,  would  not  answer  the  desired  end;  and  ho  proposed  to 
bring  tlie  matter  forward  in  some  more  forcible  and  effective  form. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  rt'ply*  Raiii :  Tins  was  a  brief  and  direct  mode  of 
rear.hing  the  t.ubject  He  did  not  feel  dispose<l  to  await  any  action  on 
the  Viifuioiit  resolutions.  He  Wiis  ])repared  to  act  now ;  and  a»  the 
resolutions  contained  the  wholo  gist  of  the  matter  nt  issue,  he  saw  no 
reason  fur  delay.  Uo  hoped  there  wotdd  be  no  oppoeition  to  the  mo- 
tion to  print,  as  it  would  enable  uieuibera  n»ore  readily  to  determine 
what  course  it  would  be  proper  to  pursue,  let  the  subject  come  in 
whatever  shape  it  migliL     The  motion  to  print  was  then  agreed  to. 

Dec.  28,  1837. — Mr.  Nonell  having  presented  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions in  relation  to  the  same  subjects  embraced  in  those  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, the  latter  rose  and  said  : — ] 

Is  calling  up  the  resolutians  which  he  hml  eiibiuitted  on 
yesterday,  it  was  uot  his  iutcutiou,  at  the  prcseut  time,  to 
euter  into  any  discussion  of  their  merits  or  demerits,  but 
merely  to  meet  the  objectious  which  might  be  urged  agaiziBt 
them.  The  resolutions  s|>oke,  definitely  and  on  all  points, 
for  thQiiisc4veii.  This  Confedcnicy  consisted  of  free,  sovereign, 
and  indepcBdent  States — each  vested  with  supreme  and  indis- 
putable rights.  Sonic  there  were,  howcverj  who  considered 
this  a  great  National  Re])ublic.  made  uj)  of  individuals,  with 
rights  common  to  all ;  and  of  ihh  class  might  be  deeineil 
the  party  termed  abolitionists,  in  the  Nortlj.  It  was  the 
object  of  these  resoIutionH  to  bring  forwaixl  the  facts,  and 
display  them  in  their  true  light.  He  wished  the  deep  de- 
liberation of  every  Senator,  aa  he  desired  to  make  the  ques- 
tion, on  their  rejection  or  adoption,  a  ttst  question.  All 
present — every  Senator,  without  exception— had  confessed 
himself  opposed  to  the  fanatical  doctrine  of  abolition  ;  yet 
the  South  had  no  rallying  point  {)n  which  to  stand  ;  and  al- 
though their  measiues  were  justified  by  a  great  portion  of 
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tlie  North,  yet  there  was  among  them  another  party,  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  abithtkni,  cliiming  aloud  under  the  sacred 
right  of  petition.  Man}',  doubtless,  liave  been  drawn  into 
this  snare,  wlio,  in  tlxe  finnt  in.stauce,  were  conservative  in 
their  views.  Whatever  might  be  the  dlvei-sity  of  o])huon  of 
this  great  country  on  other  points,  un  the  matter  now  at 
issue  no  one  could  disagree.  Tliese  resolutions,  if  adopted, 
would  present  grounds  on  which  all  could  stand,  tind  express 
their  real  opinions,  without  trenching  on^  or  aifecting  the 
rights  in  dispute  on  other  poiuts.  lu  regard  to  the  light  of 
slavery,  his  opinion  was  unalterable;  and  he  felt  it  an  insult 
to  littve  his  rights  attacked  on  the  question.  He  lumped  the 
Senate  would  take  sufficient  time  to  discusB  calmly  the 
subject  ;  and  that  each  Senator  would  express  his  own  indi- 
vidual opinion. 

He  tlid  not  desire  that  these  resolutions  should  pass  by  a 
bare  majority  ;  ho  wished  them  tc  pass  by  uu  unaniuiuus 
vote.    Be  this,  however,  as  it  might, — he  would  repeat,  what 
he  had  before  said,  that  he  wished  it  to  be  considered  as  a , 
tent  qvetition.     If  these  propositions  were  rejected,  the  Senate  i 
will  have  said  to  the  South, — "  Come  here  un  hmgtr  for  pro^  ■ 
teciton  !  "     By  such  a  vote,  the  Senate  w^uld  legalize  a  con- 
tinuance of  these  assaults.     If,  on  the  contrary,  they  should 
be  adopted,  it  woidd  be  a  holy  pledge  of  protection  on  tho 
part  of  this  body,  against  all  i'urther  aggression  ;   but  if 
postponed  or  evaded,  it  would  be  incontrovertible  evidence  1 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Senate  to  express  an  opinion  ;  ( 
and  consequently  must  be  considered  a  silent  acquiescence  in 
the  insults  ofl'ered  to  Southern  rights  and  Southern  tceliugs. 
If  adopted,  they  would  have  a  salutary  effect  in  tranquUlizing 
the  public  mind.     Uc  looked  to  these  resulutions  tu  awake 
an  active  spirit  in  favur  of  the   constitution.     The  idea  that 
this  Republic  is  made  up  of  one  great  aggregate  of  individu- 
als, tended  to  increase  tlie  «eal  of  these  lamitics,  and  the 
more  rapid  spread  of  their  doctiines.     The  remedy  must  be 
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found  in  the  pronmlgation  of  opposite  doctrines — tho  tpw 
doctrines  of  the  constitution  ;  and,  until  this  course  waa 
adopted,  we  could  look  for  nothing  but  tho  continuance  of 
their  importunities.  When  the  RepubUc  was  in  danger,  we  J 
must  IcHjk  to  State  Rights  (the  only  true,  consen'ative  princi-f ' 
pies)  ;  for,  on  these  depended  tho  preservation  of  the  Union,* 
and  any  other  view  must  prove  I'atal  to  its  peace. 

The  coursL'  befnre  the  Senate,  he  (Mr.  C.)  considered  of 
great  luaguitudu  and  iinjiortance  ;  and  hence  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  ur^e  on  its  progress  ;  and,  if  no  Senator  desired  to 
make  any  otlier  motion,  he  would  move  to  postpone  it  to 
Wednesday  next,  with  tho  underetanding  that  the  Vermont 
rcsohitions  were  not  to  bo  presented  until  a  hiter  pcri-xl ;  for 
he  was  anxious  to  have  a  calm  and  deHberate  expression  of 
opinion  ou  tho  part  of  the  Senate,  before  the  question  arose 
in  tho  o])posite  shape,  and  in  which  it  had  been  alremly  so 
angrily  discussed. 

[Mr,  Preston  hero  ngain  expressed  his  desire  for  more  time.  He 
had  not  seen  the  reaolutiotts  uutil  ihid  moruiug.  IIo  thought  it  was 
now  too  late  to  reach  tho  extent  of  tlie  evil  by  presenting  mere  ab- 
stract ijU'.'stions ;  (hough  he  wished  to  Hijavun  they  might  have  that 
etfect.  lie  looked  for  a  remedy  in  the  unbroken  plialanx  of  tho 
South.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  that  the  object  he  had  in  view  wua 
to  test  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  Senate  to  the  extent  of  the 
iinilts  proposed  in  the  resolutions.  He  (Mr.  C)  had  already 
stated  that  his  own  uiiiid  luul  been  long  since  tixed  ;  he  hadi 
long  seen,  and  still  feared,  that  the  Bouth  must  find  thei 
remedy  within  herself.  He  hud  stated  tltat  the  resolutions 
presented  common  ground.  He  wuuld  not,  however,  be  un- 
derstoixl  an  meaning  that  this  was  the  ulthnatc  position  on 
which  to  meet  the  abolitionists.  It  was  that  on  which,  at 
present,  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  could  meet.  He,  for 
one  (and  he  hoped  he  had  a  ready  response  in  the  bosom  of 
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rery  Southern  man),  would  no  longer  meet,  in  arffument, 
fanatics,  who  would  violate  every  moral  and  political  princi-  I 
plo  to  obtain  their  ends.     His  object  was,  to  ascertain  on  i 
wliat  groundtt,  and  in  what  manner,  the  South  was  to  assert 
her  lights. 

[Mr.  Preston  here  made  a  short  reply.  HU  ohjection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rtftolations  was,  thiit  t!iL*y  allowed  i^rounds  for  discus- 
sion, and  tlint  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  j>erm;tted  to  enter  tbo  halU 
of  Congress,  Besides,  he  did  not  think  that  abstract  propoaitiona 
would  have  any  effect.  He  veus  followed  by  Mr.  Strange  of  North 
Carolina,  who,  though  in  favor  of  ihe  pi-inci|>]es  ernbodiod  in  ihu  reso- 
ons,  regretted  that  tliey  had  bceu  iutroduced.  IJe  desired  to 
id  discussion,  by  which  he  tliouglit  tlio  South  would  suffer.  To 
rusli  against  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  he  said,  with  the  hope  of  stilling 
tliem,  would  Ik.-  as  the  act  of  a  maniac.  Wliy,  then,  should  wu  at- 
tempt it!  TLo  proper  course,  ho  thought,  was  for  the  South  to  remain 
$lill,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  inovementa  of  those  idle  fanatics.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  after  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Swift  of  Vermont^  in  defence 
of  the  course  of  his  Slate,  replied  : — ] 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Strange)  had  ex- 
prcfiscil  himself  averse  to  the  <liacus.sion  of  this  subject  ;  80 
was  every  ono  else  ;  but  be  uu;:(bt  tu  preach  this  to  the  abo- 
litionists, and  not  to  the  defenders  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States.  Was  it  not  better  to  meet  the  question  a  little 
offensively,  than  not  to  meet  it  at  all  ?  VVith  regard  to  the 
doctrines  t>f  the  coiisLitulion, — all  might  be  well  acquainted 
with  tliem  ;  and  yet,  how  were  they  obsei*vcd  ?  Was  the 
South  to  sit  still,  and  see  the  constitution  trtxlden  umler 
foot,  and  its  principles  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust  ?  Wuuld 
it  not  be  better  to  try  and  rally  iu  that  body  all  who  are 
orlhoilox  in  their  views  ivs(>octing  it  ?  Look  to  the  example 
of  the  jVlicn  and  Sedition  Laws.  Were  those  odious  mea- 
sures defeated  by  sitting  stiJl,  and  quotini:^  the  authority  of 
the  constitution  ?  Was  it  not,  rather,  by  a  series  of  brief, 
summary,    and    abstract    resolutions  ?      By    this   slraight- 
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forwani,  manly  course,  wc  would  protect  oiir  own  rights,  aiid^ 
at  tliu  gauiL^  time,  show  that  it  was  our  aim  to  defend,  to  the 
last,  the  cltarter  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 

Ho  wished  these  resolutions  hy  no  means  to  be  emiRidered 
as  stnctly  u  Southern  measure.  He  hoped  that  the  vote 
whiL'h  would  be  given  on  them,  would  be  n  Northern  ami 
Wosfeni.  as  well  as  a  Souihern  vote  ;  and  he  appealed  in 
the  honoi-able  Senator  to  say,  whether  a  ^tront;  vote  would 
uot  lead  to  restore,  throughout  tlie  Union,  that  confidenee 
80  much  to  be  desiretl  ?  and  whether  it  would  not,  also, 
have  a  tendency  to  stay  this  fatal  tide  of  fanaticism  ? 

[After  suriie  remarks  t'roiu  Mr.  Strangu,  tlie  mK*Mtiuii  was  ix>6tpono(l 
to  Wednesday,  as  moved  by  Mr.  C. ;  aud,  on  that  day,  after  the  reading 
of  the  resolulions  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Calhoun  said  : — ] 

He  did  not  rise  with  a  view  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
principles  iavolvcd  in  the  resolutions,  but  to  controvert  the 
positions  assumed  by  those  opposed  to  them,  from  their  pecu- 
har  regartl  for  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  sacred  light  of  petition.  Hia  chief  object  in  urging  au 
early  action  was,  tliat  the  ;j;)'ouud  taken  in  these  resolutions 
was  distinctly  difll^reut  from  tluit  assumed  by  the  other  side  : 
and  the  main  end  of  his  wish,  that  the  reftolutions  from  Ver- 
mont minjht  ho  postponed,  was,  that  he  mit^ht  meet  them  in 
a  manner  which  he  deemed  most  i;ouKoniiut  with  the  duties 
lie  owed  to  llxe  Soutli  as  an  individual,  and  the  relation  he 
bore  to  the  country  as  a  firm  and  luifliucliing  supporter  of  the 
Union.  He  had  remarked,  at  the  time  the  Vermont  rcf>olu- 
tiony  were  itresented,  iliat,  if  no  other  Senator  sliould  call 
them  up,  he  pledged  liimself  to  do  so.  In  the  meau  time, 
he  hud  eouijulted  witli  himself  as  to  the  best  mode  of  meet- 
ing the  inonieutous  subject,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  reaolutions  he  had  presented  were  best  calculated  to 
mark  out  the  j^und  on  which  ail  could  meet,  and  dispas- 
sionately and  sinccrclv  ettusuU  on  the  interests  of  the  wliole. 
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The  resc'lutions  from  Vennont  were  to  have  been  presented 
to-morrow ;  and  had  lio  consulted  his  former  opinion,  he 
would  have  voted  against  their  reception  ;  but,  coming  as 
they  did  from  n  sovereign  State  (and  being  liiniself  an  advo- 
cate of  State  Rights),  he  Bliould  urge  a  full  and  fice  disuussion 
in  regard  to  them,  as  having  a  higher  claim  than  the  peti- 
-iions  of  infatuate<l  individtials.  As  an  advocate  of  State 
Rights,  he  woidd  not  feel  himself  bound  to  vote  against 
hearing  these  resolutions;  but  us  a  Southern  man,  feeling 
Ids  dearest  privileges  dangerously  assjiiled,  ho  could  not  vote 
f(»r  their  rereptinn.  Thus  tniiniai'lk'd  as  lie  was,  he  frit  un- 
willing to  leave  the  Held  ;  and  in  ordtT  to  secure  an  opportu- 
nity to  pixsent  his  own  views,  he  had  prepared  these  resolu- 
tions, as  best  adapted  to  the  purpose — presenting,  as  the) 
did,  an  antagonistic  course.  His  wish  was  to  test  the  entire 
strength  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject,  and  to  decide  whether 
any  neutral  ground  coidd  bo  adopted  on  which  to  rally,  in! 
order  to  check  this  dangerous,  tliis  fatal  doctrine.  It  was 
the  one,  and  the  only  one,  as  he  before  observedj  of  sutficieut 
magnitude  to  endanger  the  Union.  It  already  had  gained 
force  enough  to  shako  our  political  system  to  its  centre.  On 
the  one  side,  there  was  a  portion  i)f  the  people  of  the  North, 
who  assert  and  maintain  that  our  domestic  institutions  are 
sinful  and  immoral.  On  the  other,  we  claim  these  institu- 
tions as  secured  to  us  under  the  constitution,  which  we  will 
not  suffer  them  to  interfere  with  ;  and  here  is  the  point  at 
issue.  On  this  subject,  there  were  two  modes  of  action  : — 
the  one,  to  repel  attack  and  aggression  ;  the  other,  to  stay 
the  tide,  if  possible,  by  the  measure  lie  had  proposed. 

Mr.  C.  professed  himself  a  firm  and  unflinching  friend  of 
the  Union.  He  was  averse  to  making  professions — but  he 
had,  on  this  subject,  been  shaineiiilly  and  gntssly  misrep- 
resented, here  and  ebsewhere.  But  hero  was  tlm  occasion 
for  the  true  Iriends  of  the  Union  to  come  forward  and  show 
themselves.     On  this  subject,  he  wanted  a  dircvt  vote — such 
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as  was  duo  to  the  magnitinle  of  the  occasion — nnd  that  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  all  sliould  he  known.  If  the  resolu- 
tions were  erroneous  in  principle,  let  them  Ixj  voted  down  ; 
if  incorrect  in  jthritseology,  let  thern  be  amended ;  hut  he 
would  ask  tliose  who  believed  them  to  be  correct,  to  give 
their  cordial  support. 

[Mr.  Morris  of  Ohio  Iiere  rc»e  and  denouDced  tlie  rcsohitiooa  in 
vehement  terms,  dw.lariug  that  they  struck  at ''"  tlie  freedom  of  speed 
— the  frewloni  of  the  i»rcss — and  the  fiacrLui  riuht  of  iwtilion."  lie 
maitilHiued  tlio  Wrinout  resolutions  but  uttoivd  ihi  truili  when  ihcy 
declared  that  slavery  was  ^^^stnfvl  and  immoral ;  "  aud  that  the  State 
iiad  the  right  to  demand  of  Congnsa  its  alwlition  in  (he  district — a 
demand  which  CongrcsB  ought  Lo  grant,  if  it  should  be  iliought  necen- 
sary  to  the  national  honor  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Allen  of  Ohio  sug^ 
gestwl  the  propriety  of  striking  out  the  word  "  reiif/htit,'"  contained 
in  the  resolutions,  for  reasons  which  ho  assigned.  Mr  Calhoun  ob- 
jected, declaring  that  "  the  w  hole  spirit  of  tho  resolution  hinged  upon 
tiiat  word.*"  Mr.  Morris  iiiuved  to  strike  out  this  wurda  "  7noral  or 
reUffiotu;^^  and  Mr.  ProstoD  suggested  that  the  difHculty  might  be 
obviated  by  modifying  the  resolution,  so  ns  to  make  it  road — "umler 
any  pretence  what*^ver."     Jlr.  Calhoun  objectoil,  and  said  : — ] 

This  spirit  uf  abolition  waa  uothing  taore  nor  less  than 
that  fanaticism,  which  hod  carried  thousands  of  \*ictim8  to  the 
stake.  What  aroused  that  demoniacal  spirit  in  past  time, 
but  the  oi>inion  tlmt  the  faith  of  cue  man  was  criminal  in 
tho  eyes  of  another.'  Here,  the  same  spirit  was  attempted 
to  be  revived,  under  the  name  of  abolition  ;  and  he  trusted 
the  good  sense  of  the  country  would  put  it  down.  It  was 
impossible  for  luni  to  consent  to  the  suggestion  of  his  col- 
league. The  South  had  been  assaOed  on  the  ground  that 
slavery  was  u-icked  and  immoral  ;  and  could  we  meet  tho 
assault  by  such  a  milk  and  water  measure  as  that  of  ^*' under 
any  pretext  wliatever  V*  whi(;h,  to  his  mind,  was  depriving  it 
of  its  very  essence.  He  preferred  the  specific  terms  used  in 
the  original  resolution. 
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[Tho  (Jebfilo  was  ftirllier  coiitJnned,  in  which  Meare.  Buuhanaiif 
Alien,  B?»yard,  Young,  Lumpkin,  and  otliers,  participateii,  wlien  ih<* 
motionof  Mr.  Morris  was  negatived  Ityavoteof  31  tol4.  Tho  question 
was  then  taken  on  the  first  resolution,  which  wag  carried — ayus,  l\  I  : 
naviS  13.  Mr,  Webster  then  rase  and  spoke  at  some  lengUi  ajjuinst 
the  resohitions,  as  containing  principles  at  variance  with  die  corrrrt 
interpretation  of  the  constitution — aud  declared  that  ho  viewed  the 
doctrines  they  asserted  "as  n  sweeping  declaration  against  Ihe  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  r<tnstitu(ion."  Mr  Calhoun  hriefly  rejoined  ;  and 
after  some  remarks  by  Messn*.  Young,  Southard,  and  D&v\%  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  on  the  second  resolution,  which  was  carried — ayes, 
31 ;  nays,  9,  Tlie  Senate  then  adjourned  ;  and  on  the  day  followincr, 
Mr.  Norvell  moved  an  amendment  to  tho  third  resohition,  then  under 
consideration,  which,  nfler  some  discunsiont  Mr.  Cnthoan  acceded  to. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Indiana  then  moved  a  proviso  deaignetl  to  erabamws 
the  passage  of  the  resolution,  which  was  debatetl  witti  sorno  wnrmlh 
and  at  considerable  length  ;  wiieu  Mr.  Allen  of  Ohio  moved  to  amemi 
the  proviso,  by  striking  out  all  after  Uie  word  '* provided"  and  insert- 
ing "that  nothing  in  the  foregoing  resolutions  is  intended  to  rccogniw? 
the  right  of  Congress  to  impair  in  any  manner  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  tho  press,  or  the  right  of  petition,  as  secured  by  the  conslitution 
to  the  citizens  of  the  several  States,  xvithin  their  States  respectively." 
Mr.  Calhoun  expressed  hi*  willingness  to  vote  for  the  amendment ;  nnd 
it  wa»  subsequently  adopted.  CHJier  efforts  were  made  for  purposes 
of  embarrassment,  nnd  an  excitetl  dist^ussion  arose,  in  which  various 
Senators  participated ;  when  Mr.  B*?nton  moved  to  n-fer  the  whole 
subject  to  .•;  seUct  committee.    Oti  this  Mr.  Calhoun  rcise  and  said  : — ] 

He  hoped,  the  motion  would  not  miccccd.  Much  pro- 
gress had  already  beon  made  m  the  discussion.  The  first 
two — and  lendinjjj  resolutions,  which  went  to  the  character 
of  our  political  syRteni,  had  already  been  voted  on  ;  and,  if 
he  might  judge  from  indications  on  all  sides,  tho  disciission 
on  the  third  had  nearly  terminated.  The  three  succeeding 
were,  in  fact,  deductions  from  these  ; — on  which,  he  hoped, 
there  would  not,  after  what  has  ah-eady  been  said,  1)0  much 
diversity  of  opinion. 

Shoidd  the  motion  prevail,  he  would  consider  it.  but   a 
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mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  resolutions.  He  had  offered  iheni 
as  the  antagonist  of  tlie  Vennont  resolutionsj  and  to  ascei*- 
tain  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  there  was  any 
constitutional  gronnd,  iidecjuate  to  resist  the  assaults  on  our 
ri;j;lits  and  property,  on  whieli  the  slaveholding  States  could 
stand.  Tlie  discussion  had  clearly  shown  that  there  wa? 
none  other.  On  the  right  of  rejecting  aholition  petitions, 
althoufj^h,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  clearest  that  could  be 
imagined,  we  of  the  South  were,  uofortunately  for  the  peace 
of  the  country,  in  a  minority.  So,  also,  on  the  question  of 
the  constitutional  riglit  of  aboliuhing  slavery  in  this  district 
and  the  territories,  and  also  on  every  other  particular  ques- 
tion which  has  been  attempted  to  be  raised  on  constitutional 
jijouuds  us  a  ban'ic»r  to  tmr  rights  and  security.  What  re- 
mains, then,  short  of  taking  our  protection  into  our  own 
hands,  but  to  find  some  barrier  in  the  general  character  and 
structure  of  our  political  system  ?  And  where  can  we  find 
that  but  in  the,  view  of  the  constitution,  which  considera  it 
as  a  comj)act  between  Bovcreign  and  independent  States, 
formed  for  their  mutual  i>ro8perity  and  security. 

P'we  required  proof  that  tlicso  rcscJutions  assumed  tlie 
only  constitutional  ground  which  could  give  peace  and  quiet 
to  the  country,  and  security  to  the  South  and  West,  it  would 
be  found  iti  this  debate.  He  had  ehallenjied,  again  and 
again,  those  who  tot>k  adiflfurent  view  of  our  system,  to  point 
out  where  protection  could  be  found  in  the  constitution,  ac- 
cording to  their  coueeptiou  of  that  instrument.  None  had 
been,  or  even  attempted  to  he  shown.  It  would,  then,  be 
in  vain  to  refer  the  resolutions,  to  discover  some  new  prin- 
ciple in  the  constitution  calculated  to  effect  the  object  for 
which  tlioy  wci-e  iutrnduced.  Nor  would  it  be  more  useful 
to  refer  them,  to  modify  the  language  or  the  details.  They 
were  abstract  resolutions,  involving  little  or  no  details  ;  and 
he  had  again  and  again  owned  his  reatliness  to  make  the 
language  acceptable  to  all,  as  far  as  it  could  be,  without 
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sacrificing  the  principles  on  wliich  ibey  rest ;  of  which  he  had 
given  already  abundiiat  proof,  aud  wa«  preiiured  to  give 
additional.  But  the  Senate  must  remember,  that  the  diffi- 
culty heretofore  encountered  did  not  originate  &o  much  in 
any  objection  to  tlie  principles  of  his  reeiolutions,  nor  to  the 
details,  or  any  particular  expressions,  as  the  desire  to  engraft 
additional  matter  entirely  foreign  to  their  nature  or  object, 
and  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  to  obstruct  their 
pOHsjigc^  or  to  neutmhzu  their  effects  if  they  should  pass. 
This  ditliculty  could  not  be  avoided  ;  and  a  refci-ence,  so  far 
from  diminishing,  woidd  but  tend  to  increase  it.  Thus 
thinking,  he  was  constrained  to  conclude  that  a  reference 
would  be  fatal  to  the  resolutions,  be  the  object  of  the  mover 
what  it  might  ;  and,  with  this  impression,  should  the  motion 
succecil,  he  would  leave  them  to  their  fate ;  and,  like  the 
mover,  he  would  decline  acting  on  the  committee,  should  he 
be  ap(>ointed  a  member. 

In  assuming  States*  Bights  grounds  ua  the  basis  of  his 
resolutions,  and  calling  a  rally,  at  this  solemn  and  dangerous 
juncture,  of  that  great,  though,  in  u  measure,  donnunt  party, 
which  has  ever  professed  the  States'  Rights  creed,  ho  did  not 
intend  to  imply  that  geutlemcu  opposite  to  him,  or  the  party 
to  which  they  belonged,  were  abolitionists,  or  disposcni  to 
coimtenance  their  creed.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that 
the  great  mass  of  tlie  party  was  sound,  and  adverse  to  the 
dangerous  projects  of  the  fanatics  ;  but  candor  compelled 
him  to  declare  that  he  could  not  look  to  them  in  this  hour 
of  danger.  We  had  their  good  wishes,  it  is  true.  They  were 
even  willing  to  vote  it  inex]iedieut  and  dangernus  to  agitate 
the  subject  ;  but,  when  we  touched  the  constitution,  and 
asked  them  what  barrier,  accoixling  to  their  conception,  that 
instrument  contains  against  their  incendiary  aud  mad  pro- 
jects, they  are  silent.  Their  political  creed  not  only  ndmits 
of  none,  but,  in  fact,  nmses  into  action  that  dangerous  spirit 
of  fanaticism  which  threatens  to  subvert  our  institutions 
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He  would  repeat  here  what  lie  had  80  often  said.  This  feU 
spirit  originated  in  that  blind,  fanatical  zeal  which  made  one 
man  Ijelieve  that  he  was  roHponsible  tor  the  sins  of  others  ; 
and  whichj  two  centuries  ago,  tied  the  victim  that  it  could 
not  convert  to  the  stake.  After  lying  long  dormant,  it  i« 
now  rcBUscitatctl  in  another  form,  with  no  abatement  of  its 
blind  fury  or  tliiret  of  blc^xl.  The  same  responsibility  wliich 
the  orthodox  of  fonncr  times  felt  for  the  sins  of  his  heretic 
neighbor,  which  led  him  to  the  faggot  and  the  stake,  the 
abolitionist  now  feels  for  the  new  species  of  heresy,  wliich 
his  imagination  has  conjured  up  in  tlie  Southern  and 
Western  States,  to  extirpate  which,  lie  is  ready  to  drench 
the  whole  South  in  blooil.  It  is  this  responsibility  for  what 
they  deem  our  sJns,  which  has  roused  this  full  s})irit  into 
action  ;  and  their  conception  of  their  responsibility  originates 
in  that  mistaken  conception  of  our  system,  wliich  regards  it. 
not  as  it  rt*ally  is,  a  imlon  of  iStates  for  the  niutunl  good  and 
security  of  each,  but  a  great  and  consolidated  couiinunity.  in 
which  the  States  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  as 
counties  do  to  States  ;  and,  of  counse,  in  which  the  whole  is 
responsible  for  all  the  parts.  This  is  no  new  opinion  with 
him.  He  long  since  foresaw,  before  this  spirit  was  roused 
into  action,  that  this  false  anil  dangerous  view  of  the  consti- 
tution would,  one  day  or  iinotbor,  load  to  the  state  of  things 
in  which  we  now  tind  ourscives, — and  told  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster),  when  he  advocated  his  con- 
Bolidation  doctrines  in  the  discussion  on  the  Force  Bill,  in 
1833,  that  such  would  be  the  consequence,  as  he  must  re- 
mcmben 

Thus  thinking,  the  gentlemen  opposite  must  excuse  him, 
if  he  could  not,  in  the  hour  of  danger  luok  to  them.  Ho 
thanked  them  for  their  good  fetdings,  and  he  accepted  their 
avowal  of  opposition  to  abolition  with  all  sincerity  ;  but  he 
wanted  something  more  substantial  ;  something  that  would 
not  pass  away  with  the  present  incund}ents  ;  some  coustitu- 
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^onal  barrier  and  piaranty  ;  and  for  these  he  was  con- 
strained to  ](x.>k  to  those  who  professed  the  opposite  political 
creed.  How  little  rclianeo  we  can  place  on  those  who  take 
the  view  of  the  constitution  they  do,  this  dcbalo  hits  furnished 
ample  j>roof.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  been  anionj^ 
the  most  forwanl  to  disavow  abolition  sentiments,  and  to 
express  his  good  wishes  for  us  and  our  institutions,  the 
sinwrity  of  wliich  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  no  reason  to  distnist ;  and 
yetj  while  he  makes  these  avowals^  he  mores  amendments  to 
these  resolutions,  which  are  intended  to  exhibit  the  strength 
of  our  cause,  in  the  very  lantriiap;e  of  the  perverted  creed 
of  the  abolitionists,  and  in  which,  if  he  had  succeeded,  ho 
would,  in  fact,  not  only  have  neutralizetl  all  the  intended 
effects  of  the  rcsctlutions,  but  woul<l  linvc  f^ivon  a  triurnpli 
and  a  new  impulse  to  those  whose  objects  he  denounced,  and 
to  whom  he  professes  to  be  so  much  opj>ose<l.  With  this 
proof  before  him  of  the  eflects  of  his  creetl,  that  Senator,  and 
those  with  whom  he  acts,  must  excuse  him  if  he  turns  fn>m 
them  to  those  who  profess  opposite  doctrines,  as  allies  in  this 
great  conflict. 

I  fear,  said  Mr.  C,  that  the  Senate  has  not  elevated  he 
views  sufficiently  to  com|)roheud  the  extent  and  maj^nitude 
of  the  existing  danger.  It  was,  perhaps,  his  misfortune  to 
look  too  much  to  the  future,  and  to  move  a;;ainst  dangers 
at  t*x>  great  a  distance,  which  had  involved  him  in  many 
diiEculties,  and  exposed  hiui  often  to  the  imputation  of  un- 
worthy motives.  Thus  he  hml  long  foreseen  tlie  immense  sur- 
plus  revenue  wiiich  a  false  system  of  legislation  must  jiour  into 
the  treasury,  aud  the  fatal  consequences  to  tlie  uiumls  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  which  must  follow.  When  notliing 
else  could  arrest  it,  he  threw  himself,  with  his  State,  into 
the  breach,  to  arrest  dangers  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
arrested  ;  whether  wisely  or  not,  he  left  posterity  to  judge. 
He  now  saw  with  equal  clearnesH,  as  clear  as  the  noonday 
mxxy  the  fatal  consequences  which  must  follow,  if  the  present 
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disease  be  not  timely  arrested.  He  wculd  repeat  again^  what 
he  had  so  often  said  on  this  floor.  Tliis  was  the  only  question 
of  snrtiiricnt  iniignitude  iinil  potency  to  divide  this  Union  ; 
aiul  divide  it,  it  would,  or  drt^nch  tho  country  in  blood,  if  not 
arrested.  He  knew  bow  much  the  sentiment  ho  had  uttered 
would  be  misconstrued  and  misrepresented.  Thei*e  were  those 
who  saw  no  danger  to  the  Union  in  the  violation  of  all  its 
fundamental  principles,  but  who  were  full  of  apjuehension 
when  danger  was  foretold  or  resisted,  and  who  held  not  the 
authors  of  the  danger,  but  those  wlio  forewarnetl  or  opposed 
it,  responsible  for  consequences.  But  the  cry  of  disunion  by 
the  weak  or  desiiining-  had  no  terror  for  him.  If  his  attach- 
ment  to  the  Union  was  less,  he  might  tamper  with  the  deep 
discasG  vvhicli  now  atllicts  thv.  body  ]»olitic,  and  keep  silent 
until  the  patient  Ava.s  ready  to  hink  under  ita  mortal  blows. 
It  18  a  cheap,  and  he  must  say,  but  too  certain  a  mode  of 
acquiring  the  character  of  devoted  attachment  to  the  Union. 
But  seeing  the  danger  as  he  did,  he  would  be  a  traitor  to  the 
Union,  and  those  he  rcpresentetl,  to  keep  silence.  The 
assaultK  daily  made  on  the  institutions  of  nearly  one-half  of 
the  States  of  this  Union  by  the  other — institutions  inter- 
woven from  the  beginning  with  tlieir  political  and  social 
existence,  and  which  cannot  be  other  than  thoy  are,  without 
their  inevitable  destruction,  will  and  must,  if  uontimieil,  nmke 
iwo  people  of  one,  by  destniying  every  symjiathy  between 
the  two  great  sections,  obliteniting  from  their  hearts  the 
recollections  of  their  common  danger  and  glory,  and  implant- 
ing in  their  ]»lacc  a  mutual  hati-ed,  more  deadly  than  ever 
existed  between  two  neigliboriug  people  sincti  the  com- 
mencement of  the  human  race.  He  feared  not  the  circula- 
tion of  the  thousimd  of  incendiary  and  planderons  publica- 
tions, which  were  daily  issued  IVnni  an  organized  and  power- 
ful i)reas,  among  those  intended  to  be  vihfied.  They  cannot 
penetrate  our  section  ;  tliat  was  not  the  danger ;  it  lay  in  a 
different  direction.     Their  circulation  in  the  non-slaveliolding 
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States  was  whatwa«  to  l>e  dreaded.  It  was  infusing  a  deadly 
poison  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  gonerationj  implanting  in 
ihem  feelings  of  hatred,  the  most  deadly  hatred,  instead  of 
affection  and  low,  fi»r  one-half  of  this  Union,  to  be  returned 
ou  their  part  with  equal  deteatution.  The  fatal,  the  innnu- 
table  consequences,  if  not  arrested,  and  that  without  delay, 
were  such  as  he  liad  presentt^tl. 

The  first  and  desirable  object  is  to  arretit  it  in  the  nou- 
sJaveholding  States  ;  to  meet  the  djneasc  where  it  originated, 
and  where  it  exists  ;  and  the  first  step  to  tliis  is  to  tind  some 
common  constitutional  gnumd  ou  which  a  rally,  with  that 
object,  can  be  made.  ThcBc  resolutions  present  tlie  ground, 
and  the  only  one,  on  which  it  can  be  made.  The  only  re- 
medy is  in  the  State  Rights  doctrines  ;  find,  if  tlK>sL'  who 
profess  them  in  slaveholding  States  do  not  rally  on  them,  as 
their  political  creed,  and  organize  as  a  party  agains^t  the 
fanatics,  in  order  to  put  them  down,  the  South  and  West 
will  be  compelled  to  take  the  remedy  into  their  own  hands. 
They  vnW  then  stand  justilied  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  ; 
and  what,  in  that  event,  will  follow,  no  mortal  con  antici- 
pate. 

Mr.  President,  said  Mr.  C,  we  are  reposing  on  a  volcano. 
The  Senate  seems  entirely  ignonuit  of  the  state  of  feelings 
in  the  South.  The  mail  has  just  brought  uh  intelligence  of 
a  moet  important  s^tep  taken  by  one  of  the  Southern  States 
in  connection  witli  this  subject,  whiuh  mW  give  some  concep- 
tion of  the  tone  of  feeling  which  begins  to  prevail  in  that 
quarter. 

A  slave  was  kidnaj)|]ed  or  stolen  by  some  persons  be- 
longing to  a  trading  vessel  from  the  State  of  Maine,  The 
Governor  of  Georgia  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  fugitive 
criminals  (for  such  they  are,  be  the  motive  what  it  may) 
under  the  constitution,  from  the  Governor  of  Maine.  It  was 
not  complied  with.  The  (rovernor  of  Georgia  brought  the 
subject  before  the  legislature.     They  have,  as  he  understood, 
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acted  on  it^  and  unanimously  passed  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  among  others,  one,  if  the  surrender  of*  the  fugitives 
be  not  made,  after  another  and  more  solemn  demand,  pro- 
viding for  the  convening  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  in  their 
high  Bovorcign  capacity,  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  to  take 
the  subject  into  their  consideration.  AH  who  know  that 
State,  know  that  Avlien  she  nioveB,  she  intends  no  idle  menace. 

With  these  views  and  facts,  I  leave  it  now  to  the  Senate 
to  decide  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived,  when  they  ought 
to  say  what  attitude  they  ought  to  assume  in  rcdation  to  this, 
the  most  inornentoiis  and  dangerous  question  that  has  ever 
agitated  this  Union. 

As  to  himself,  he  had  done  his  duty.  He  had  raised  his 
warning  voice,  regardless  of  the  unworthy  imputations  to 
which  he  knew  he  exposed  himself,  lie  had  i)resented  the 
result  of  his  most  mature  and  deliberate  reflection,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  the  cimtliet  between  the  two  great 
sectiona,  which  any  one  capable  uf  rtificction  must  see  is 
approaching,  and  must  take  place,  if  not  arrested.  He  had 
done  bis  duty.  Let  what  may  come,  he  wished  to  free  him- 
self from  all  resjtonsibility  iu  the  eyes  of  the  country  and  the 
world,  and  of  the  present  and  iutui*e  generations.  He  was 
not  sanguine,  he  must  say,  of  the  success  of  the  measure, 
even  if  it  shouhi  be  adopted.  He  liad  presented  it  as  the 
most  likely  to  do  gooil,  and  in  the  desire  to  do  any  thing 
that  promised  in  the  least  to  avert  the  approaching  catas 
trophe  which  he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid.  Should  the 
motion  iirevail,  he  would  take  no  further  control  or  respon- 
sibility, which  would  then,  of  course,  rest  on  those  who  may 
take  the  resolutions  into  their  own  hands. 


[The  dt'bato  was  here  i;ontiiiut'd,  during  the  remainder  of  the  sitting; 
by  M<^rs.  Norvell,  Srnitii,  Lutnpkin,  Ruggles,  Buchanan,  Wall,  and 
Morris.  Mr.  Tinrhanan  sug^'fstcd  tho  propriety  of  referring  1o  a  select 
20iuMiittec  (which  Mr,  Ueaton  hsd  previously  moved, but  subsequentJv 
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withdrew),  and  (ipoko  at  SM>me  Icngtli  on  llio  general  topics  which  had 
hecu  intnx3uc*?d — dopwcating  agiLution,  declaring  thiit,  in  his  opinion, 
Congreosbad  no  authority  ov«r  tlio  siiUjwt,  cith».*r  iu  the  States  or  dis- 
trict, and  concluded  by  advising  Southern  Scnatora  to  ahido  by  tlie 
(MunseU  of  those  of  the  North,  as  they  would  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
t]io  battle. 

Tlie  debate  was  renewed  (January  0),  on  Mr.  Morris's  amendment ; 
and  Mr.  Davis  of  Mass,  spolco  at  length  and  with  some  wnnnth  ngninst 
the  resolutions.  During  his  remarks  he  charged  that  tho  course  hero- 
toioro  adopted  in  regard  to  alxjlition  petitions,  was  in  accordance 
with  the  views,  and  at  rJic  instance  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  In  answer  to  this 
charge,  and  others,  Mr.  Calhoun  snid  ; — ] 

That,  before  he  should  notice  sucli  obscrvatiims  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Davis)  as  he  deemed  per- 
tiuent  to  the  question  before  the  Senate,  La  felt  it  a  duty 
which  bo  owed  to  himself,  to  state  distinctly  the  position 
which  he  had  heretofore  held  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
these  resolutions.  It  is  not  true,  as  the  Senator  8up|>o5os, 
that  my  views  in  relation  to  this  proper  ctnirso  to  bo  taken 
have  prevailed.  It  is  just  the  reverse.  Mr,  C.  said  ho  had,  he 
believed,  been  in  a  standing  minority  from  the  time  tho  sub- 
ject of  abolition  was  first  agitated  in  this  body  till  the  intro- 
duction of  these  resolutions  ;  and,  although  he  had  steadily 
objected  to  the  reception  of  any  abolition  petitiony,  so  far 
from  taking  a  lead  iu  laying  thcni  on  the  tuble,  as  tho  Sen- 
ator stated,  he  had  not,  hi  a  single  iustuncoj  made  such  a 
motion.  He  wius,  on  the  contrary,  wholly  opposed  to  the 
course.  Ho  had  never  doubted  the  folly  of  tho  position,  that 
we  wore  bound  to  receive  petitions,  but  might  lay  thoiu  im- 
uiediutcly  on  the  table,  without  consideration  or  discussion* 
In  the  original  debate,  he  told  the  Si'iiator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Buchanan),  wlio  took  a  lead  iu  favor  of  that  course,  that 
it  was  utterly  uidcieiisible,  and  that  the  reasons  ho  (Mr.  B.) 
assigned  to  prove  that  we  were  bound  to  receive,  would  be 
equally  cogent  to  show  that  we  were  bound  to  refer,  report 
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on,  discuss,  and  decide  on  them.  He  also  told  bim  what 
would  be  the  conseciucnces  of  his  false  position,  all  of  which 
have  already  been  realized.  The  Senator  from  Kcntuclcyhas 
ftlrondy  taken  the  precise  y:tMunil  which  he  foretold  would  be 
taken.  Nor  ia  the  Senator  k^ss  mistaken  in  su{)}»osing  that 
he  has  been  opposed  to  the  discuBBion  of  the  eubject.  He 
hu«,  it  is  true,  been  utterly  fuid  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
discussion  with  the  abolitionists.  They  have  no  right  to 
come  here,  and  he  was  and  is  for  shutting  the  door  in  their 
face ;  but  he  never  shunned  discussion  when  the  subject  came 
fairly  up.  Nor  would  he,  so  lon^  as  the  Senatoi-'s  constitu- 
ents and  others  continue  to  agitato  the  subject ;  in  proof  of 
which,  he  referred  tlie  Senator  to  the  course  he  adopted  in 
relation  to  the  President's  Message,  some  years  since,  on  the 
circulation  of  incendiary  publications  through  the  mail.  So 
far  from  avoiding  discussion,  he  raised  a  special  committee  on 
that  portion  of  the  message,  and  made  a  full  report  adverse 
to  the  Pi-csident's  news,  accompanied  by  a  bill,  which  gave 
rise  to  much  discussion.  So,  now,  acting  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, he  liad  presented  these  resolutions  as  the  antagonist 
of  the  Vennont  resolations.  He  touched  on  these  misjip- 
prehensions  of  the  Senator  as  to  his  course,  the  more  fully, 
as  there  appeared  to  be  a  fixed  determination  of  late,  both 
in  and  out  of  this  Chamber,  to  mistake  his  course  on  this  as 
well  as  other  occasions. 

But  tliis  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  misstatement  ol 
his  course  by  the  Senator.  He  has  misapprehended  it  as 
much  in  relation  to  the  aiibject  immediately  under  discussion. 
Assuming,  erroneously,  as  he  liad  shown,  that  bis  position 
had  been  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  agitate  or  discuss  tliis 
subject,  however  presented,  he  accuses  him  (Mr,  C.)  of  chal- 
lenging debate  on  the  present  occasion,  and  says  that  he 
(Mr.  D.)  would  have  remained  silent,  had  it  not  been  for  Ids 
?halIengo.  The  Senator  greatly  mistakes  in  supposing  he 
had  maile  any  such  challenge,  and  he  thought  it  would  puzzle 
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liim  to  Rtatc  when  and  in  what  terms  it  was  given.  It  is 
trae,  he  stated,  that  tho  political  creed  of  the  Senator,  and 
thase  who  thought  with  liim,  in  reference  to  the  origin  and 
structure  of  our  Government,  so  far  from  affording  auy  con- 
stitutional protection  against  the  assaults  of  the  abolitiouiBtfi, 
roused  their  fanatical  spirit  into  action  ;  and  he  had,  at  tho 
same  time,  called  upon  the  party  generally  who  entertained 
it,  to  show,  if  he  was  in  a  mistake  as  to  the  effect  of  their 
creoii,  what  protection  it  nfforde<l.  If  the  Senator  has  con- 
strued this  into  a  challenge  to  discuss  these  resolutions,  he 
must  say  he  has  most  sif^nally  failed  to  meet  it.  He  has 
wholly  shunned  the  point  on  which  it  was  given.  lie  has  not 
even  attempted  to  show  that  the  view  which  he  and  his  party 
take  of  the  constitution,  can  affonl  tho  least  protection 
against  the  dangers  which  now  so  seriously  menace  the 
country  and  its  institutions.  His  silence  ho  had  a  right  to 
consider  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  trutli  of  Ioh  assertion. 
And  the  Senator  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if,  after  this  tacit 
confession,  he  should  turn  to  those  who  entertained  the  op- 
posite constitutional  views,  and  call  on  them  exclusively  to 
rally  to  the  rescue  at  this  hour  i  vf  danger.  The  Senator  was 
so  conscious  of  his  wonlcness  on  this  pniiit,  that,  instead  i>f 
attempting  to  point  out  a  remedy,  when  his  political  theory 
afforded  none,  he  took  theojtposite  course,  to  deny  that  there 
was  any  danger  to  be  rejtclled,  lie  told  us  gravely,  that  tho 
abolitionists  were  no  disunionists — that  they  had  no  am- 
bitious objects — no  corrupt  j)urpose — that  they  repudiated 
all  interference  with  the  States— that  they  only  aimed  to 
aUdish  slavery  in  the  territories  and  in  this  district,  where 
there  were  not  more  than  2,000  slaves — and  that  tliey  claim- 
ed no  right,  but  to  beg  you  to  grant  them  tlie  innocent  and 
harmless  boon  they  craved  (of  cutting  our  throats  and  burn- 
ing our  houses),  and  that  these  beggars  were  but  a  handful,  of 
whom  a  large  portion  were  females.  Such  is  the  picture  which 
he  gives  of  this   small  hnnd  of  innocfuls,  and  the  harmless 
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motives  that  uctuate  them  ;  and  this,  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
stant, uniform,  aud  open  avowal,  that  their  object  is  the  total 
abolition  of  slaveiy  in  the  States,  as  well  as  in  this  district 
and  the  territories  ;  and  that  they  consider  the  abolition  ir 
the  latter  but  the  lirat  step  to  abolition  in  the  i'onucr. 

But  ho  had  received  a  letter  that  very  morning  from  one 
of  the  Iraternity,  of  hij^li  standiiijj;  aud  autliority,  which  gave 
a  very  did'erent  account  uf  tho  small  coi-pa  of  humble  beggars. 
He  says  that  they  count  Ij.^OO  societies,  averaging  100  indi- 
viduals each,  and  are  growing  at  the  rate  of  one  society  a  day. 
Here  then,  we  have  150,000  persons  angularly  organized,  with 
a  copious  revenue,  aud  au  extensive  and  powerful  press  (a 
large  portion  of  whom  are  the  Senator's  constituents),  who 
are  waging  regular  war  on  the  institutions  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  Stales — institutions  that  involve  not  less  than 
8900,000,000  of  property,  and  the  prosperity  and  safety  of 
an  entire  section  of  this  Union,  in  violation  of  the  most  sol- 
emnly plighted  faith,  and  subversion  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution  ;  and  yet  the  Senator  can  see 
neither  harm  nor  danger  in  all  this.  When  we  see  one  of  his 
enlightened  undcrstantUng,  and  usually  correct  sentiments, 
thus  thinking  and  feeling,  what  must  be  the  tone  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  daily  associated,  wluch  could  bo  blind  liis  un- 
derstanding, aud  blunt  his  moral  perception  P 

He  next  tells  us  that  the  abolitionists  can  do  no  harm — that 
their  publications  cannot  circulate  iu  the  skvcholdiug  States, 
and  can  do  no  mischief  iu  the  nou-slaveholding  States — that 
the  evil  exists  here,  w^hcre  too  much  excitement  exists — and 
that  if  wc  would  keep  perfectly  cool  and  patient,  and  hear 
ourselves  and  constituents  called  robbers  aud  murderers,  and 
cur  rights,  and  property,  aud  lives  attacked,  without  mov- 
ing hand  or  tongue,  all  would  be  well.  Accustomed  as  he  has 
been,  to  respect  the  Senator  for  his  sober  and  correct  judg- 
ment and  tlvliugs  on  most  subjects,  he  could  not  but  be 
surprised  at  the  language  which  ho  has  held  on  the  present 
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occasion.  Is  his  juJc^cnt  so  perverted  that  he  can  see  no  dan- 
ger to  the  constitution  and  the  Unions  Ibr  which  he  pnjfess- 
es — and,  he  doubled  not,  sincerely — to  have  so  much  regard,  in 
the  thdiisands  of  pnblicatioriH  and  lectures  which  are  daily 
issued  and  delivered,  holdin;^  U[>,  iu  the  bhickest  colors,  the 
cbaructer  and  the  institutions  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  Union  ; 
exciting  towards  them  the  deepest  teelings  of  abhon*ence,  to 
be  returned,  on  their  i)art,  with  a  deteatutiou  not  less  deep  ? 
Is  tbe  universal  spread  of  this  deep,  mutual  abhorrence,  com- 
patible with  the  existence  of  the  Union  ?  If  not,  is  it  not 
time  to  arrest  it,  and,  of  coarse,  to  debbcrate  on  the  means 
of  doing  it  ?  Are  the  Senator's  reason  and  feehuj;a  su  far 
waq^cd,  cither  that  he  cannot  a]>pi"ebend  the  plainest  conse- 
quences, or  apprehending,  is  inditfei-ent  to  tbcm  ? 

But  we  are  next  told,  for  tlio  hundredth  time,  tliat  these 
are  mere  abstract  projwsitions,  and  not  demanded  by  the  oc- 
casion ;  on  which  accoimt,  with  various  other  reuBuns  that  he 
afisi<^8,  he  cannot  vote  for  them. 

It  was,  he  would  suppose,  perfectly  needless  for  the  Sen- 
ator td  assign  any  reason  tor  voting  against  those  resolutions, 
or  any  other  measure  having  the  saiuo  object  iu  view,  after 
what  he  had  lold  us  of  the  abolitiouiHts,  ami  the  purity  and 
hormlessness  of  their  objects  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  sur[)nsing  that 
he  shuuld  think  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  tbuir  intriwluc- 
tion.  But  those  who  regard  the  subject  in  a  different  li^bt, 
who  see  danger  where  the  Senator  sees  nothing  toapprehend, 
and  crime  where  ho  beholds  innocence,  will  come  to  a  very 
different  conclusion.  Tbey  will  think  it  high  tunc  that  this 
body  should  defme  its  position  ;  should  detlan;  its  opiniun  as 
to  those  unprovuked  iissjiults  of  one  portion  oi"  the  Union 
upon  tbe  other,  and  take  the  stand  it  intends  to  maintain  in 
resistance  to  them  ;  and  that  the  op}>osite  course — to  remain 
silent,  or  tamper  with  the  disease — is  neither  becoming  its  dig- 
nity nor  its  duty. 

As  to  what  the  Senator  has  thought  proper  to  say  about 
VOL.  un — U 
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the  secret  mischief  lurkhi^  under  these  resolutions,  about 
nullification,  and  his  (Mr.  CVs)  bitter  exi^rience  in  relation  to 
it,  he  understands  his  object  to  be,  to  distract  and  draw  off 
attention  fmui  the  real  point  at  issue,  and  lie  dws  not  deem 
it  deserving  i"cply.  He  will  pass  it  in  silence,  with  a  single 
romark.  The  experience  of  imllilication  is  indeed  bitter  ; 
not  to  those  who  ap])liod  the  remedy,  nud  freed  themselves 
from  a  disease  that  was  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  South,  but  to  those  against  whom  it  was 
applied,  and  who  were  fattening  on  the  industry  of  the  rest  of 
the  comnuiTiity.  He  would  tell  the  Senator  that  tlie  bitter 
terniH  witli  \vhi(;h  he  and  othorH  ftf  his  creed  have  denounced 
it,  will  only  serve  to  endear  it  to  those  of  an  opposite  politi- 
cal faith  ;  and  instead  of  putting  it  down,  give  to  it  new 
vigor  and  growth. 

The  Senator  asks,  Why  mingle  abolition  with  political 
matters?  Why  with  the  Texas  question?  He  knew  not 
how  to  reconcile  such  (piestions  with  the  respect  which  he 
has  entertained  for  the  Senator's  intelligence  and  fairness. 
Does  not  the  Senator  know  that  we  have  received  hundreds 
of  petitions,  and  that  they  continued  daily  to  pour  in  on  us 
iu  uue  iucessuut  Htrcauij  praying  that  Texan  may  not  be  ad- 
mitted, on  the  ground  that  it  would  extend  the  limits  of  the 
slaveholding  portion  of  the  Union  ?  Does  he  not  know  that 
a  sovereign  State  of  the  Union  has  come  here  with  its  resolu- 
tions objecting  to  the  annexation  on  the  same  ground  ? 
Does  he  not  know,  that  the  entire  movemeut  on  abolition, 
with  the  object  proposed  to  be  eifectcd,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  done,  involves  political  and  constitutional 
questions  and  considerations  of  the  highest  j>o8sible  magni- 
tude, vital  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  all  ?  Knowing  all 
this,  with  what  prnpricty  could  he  ask  me  the  question  he 
did  ?  Docs  he  "wish  to  shift  the  burden,  by  making  thoae 
who  repel,  and  not  those  >vho  assail,  responsible  ?  Does  he 
wish  to  transfer  the  odium  from  those  who  make  war  on  our 
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rights  and  property,  to  us,  who  defend  them — and  this,  too 
in  the  face  of  the  most  notorious  facts  ? 

Brief  as  has  been  his  notice  of  the  Senator's  apolo^' 
for  the  abolitiouists  (for  such  he  must  consitk'r  liis  sjjci^ch), 
it  is  much  longer  than  ho  would  have  made  it,  hud  it  not 
been  for  the  respect  which  he  has  had  for  his  talents  and 
character.  He  cannot  consider  the  course  he  has  pursued  in 
his  speech  as  indicative  of  his  actual  feelings  and  fairness, 
and  is  conipidlcd  to  n?gard  it  as  indicativtj  of  the  distempered 
state  of  the  public  sentiment  of  those  he  represented.  Thus 
viewed,  it  afibrda  an  important  lesson  to  those  he  ref>re.sent- 
ed.  Thnnighout,  not  a  censure  of  the  abolitionists  is  whiii|>er- 
ed.  All  is  excuse,  defence,  apology.  It  is  we,  and  not  they 
who  are  the  agitators  ;  it  is  we,  not  they,  who  are  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country  ;  it  is  we,  not 
they,  who  are  the  assailants  ;  it  is  we,  not  they,  wbu  harbor 
ambitious  and  improper  designs  ;  and  finally,  it  is  we,  not 
they,  who  meditate  disunion.  It  is  no  crime  to  attack  us,  but 
a  heinous  oiFence  in  us  to  defend  ourselves. 

January  0th,  1838. 
[The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Caliiouirs  rodotu- 
liona  on  tlie  relations,  (fcc,  of  the  States  imd  General  Government  Tlio 
question  being  on  the  fourth  of  tlie  series,  Mr.  Calhoun  fullowed  in 
reply  to  Mr,  Crittenden.] 

He  said,  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  ho  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  shoidd  take  such  very  different  views 
of  the  subject.  We  differ  totally  as  to  tlie  lucts,  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  we  should  ditfer  as  to  the  remedy.  Witli 
Buch  opinions  as  the  Senator  entertJiina,  all  attempts  tti 
resist  a  thing  bo  innocent  and  harmless  as  abolition  nntst 
appear  perfectly  useless,  lie  sees  no  danger  in  the  or^auizii- 
tion  of  150.000  persons  into  societies,  with  a  powerful  press 
and  ample  funds,  imbuing  the  rising  generation  at  the  North 
with  the  belief  that  the  institutions  of  the  Southern  States 
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wore  Binful  and  irauioral,  and  that  it  was  doinj?  God  senrici 
to  uLoHhIi  them,  even  il"  it  shoidd  involve  the  destructiun  of 
half  of  thnir  inhahitants,  who  arc  Tcpresonted  as  mui-dcrers 
and  piratcH.  It  wmild  he  in  vain  for  him  to  nttempt  to 
discnsR  the  suhject  with  the  Senator  from  Keulticky,  while 
he  continues  to  entertain  such  opinionB.  But  tliree  years 
fiinoe,  we  conwdered  three  hundred  societies  to  he  n  cause  of 
just  apprehension  ;  and  now,  they  numher  1,500,  and  are 
increasing  at  tlie  rato  of  one  a  day^  and  the  Senator  sees 
nothing  to  excite  attention.  To  what  extent  must  the  disease 
progresB  before  lie  cuti  ho  moved  ?  If  it  ehouhl  spread  uni- 
versally over  the  non-sJaveholding  States,  so  that  the  two 
sections  should  consider  each  other  the  most  odious  of  the 
human  race,  coidd  the  Union  exist  ?  and,  if  not,  he  would 
be  glad  to  know  to  what  point  it  must  extend  before  it  be- 
comes dangerous,  and  when  wc  woidd  ho  justified  in  resisting 
it  ?  He  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  Senator's  answer  to  this 
question. 

The  Senator  next  objects,  that  these  resolutions  are  mere 
abstractions,  and  therefore  worthless.  The  Senator  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  ri^e  and  j>rogrc88  of  the  important 
political  revolutions  recorded  lu  historj*.  And  he  would  ap- 
peal to  him,  if  what  he  calls  abstractions  did  not  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  moat  of  them.  Have  not  ahnost  all  the  revolu- 
tions in  our  ymrent  eouutr)%  from  Magna  Charta  down  to 
that  which  ]>laced  the  jiresent  royal  family  on  the  throne, 
originated  in  abstract  principles  ?  Did  not  our  Revolution 
originate  in  abstractions  of  the  highest  order  ?  We  did  not 
wait  for  actual  oppression  to  rouse  us  to  resistance,  but  as 
Burke  said,  we  snuffed  the  approach  of  tyranny  in  the  tainted 
breeze.  To  come  down  still  later,  did  not  the  abstract  res- 
olutions of  his  own  State,  and  that  of  her  honored  mother, 
strike  down  at  a  blow  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  to  the 
ground,  and  eflfect  a  revolution  which  will  be  lelt  so  long 
as  we  are  a  people  ?     With  these  striking  examples,  can 
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llie  St'natnr  consider  abetractiona  so  very  worthless  ?  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  abstract  truths  only  that  deeply  iuiprcBS 
the  undcrstandiDg  and  the  heart,  and  eflfect  great  and  dura- 
ble revolutions  ;  and  tlie  higher  the  intelligence  ot*  a  people, 
the  greater  their  influence.  It  is  only  the  ignnrant  and  the 
brute  creation  over  whom  they  have  no  eontntl. 

The  Senator  next  accuses  him  of  inconsistency.  He  rests 
hia  chaise  on  the  assertion  that  I  despair,  and  then  infers 
that  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  acled  inconsistently  in  introducing 
these  resolutions.  It  was  painful  to  be  niisrepresentetl  as 
frequently  as  he  was  in  debate.  He  hud  never  uttered  tlie 
language  of  despair,  though  he  luid  often  said  that  the  dark 
and  fell  spirit  now  abroad  in  the  non-slaveholding  States, 
would  end  in  a  catastrophe,  if  not  an*e8ted.  If  it  continued 
to  advance  without  rcHistance,  it  would  terminate  in  disunion 
or  civil  commotion.  It  was  uuavoidabltj.  But  he  had  never 
that  it  could  not  be  arrested,  if  timely  met,  and  in  the 
lecided  manner  it  shouM  lie.  He  had  also  said  that  the 
battle  must  be  fought  in  the  North,  or  the  South  muBl  take 
the  remedy  into  its  own  hands.  Others  liad  said  the  same, 
and  for  using  this  language,  the  Senator  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  ho  despaired,  and  on  this  slender  foundation, 
arises  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  In  the  same  spirit,  he 
cliarges  luui  as  using  angry  and  violent  language,  because  lie 
had  thought  proi>er  to  draw  up  the  resolutions  in  strong  and 
decided  terms,  and  defended  them  in  the  same  termti  in  dc- 
bote. 

Tlie  Senator  nest  takes  offence,  becaiise  he  relied  on 
the  State  Rights  party  to  oppose  the  abolitionists  in  the 
non-slaveholding  States,  and  asks  if,  by  the  State  Rights 
party,  was  meant  the  small  party  under  a  tattered  and  torn 
banner.^  He  supposed  the  Senator  meant  the  nullifying 
[Mirly  and,  if  so,  he  feared  it  would  be  a  very  unequal  con- 
test in  the  Northern  States. 

plr.  Crittenden  explained.     Mr.  Calhoun  resumed.] 
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He  iised  the  expression  on  another  occasion,  and  in  a 
more  restricted  senso  than  wjien  he  used  it  on  tlie  present. 

The  Senator  next  inquiretl,  what  was  mcoufc  hy  the  State 
Riglits  jKirty.  He  did  not  expect  the  inquiry  from  that 
(quarter  ;  but  as  it  was  made,  he  would  reply  to  it.  He  meant 
the  party  who  believed  that  this  was  a  Federal  Republic, 
a  Repiiblic,  tlie  constituent  parts  of  which  were  States  ;  in 
contradistinction  to  a  national  consolidated  republic,  in  which 
the  constituent  parts  were  tha  aggregate  mass  of  the  Aiuer- 
ican  i>eople,  taken  collectively,  and  in  whicli  the  States  bore 
the  8ame  relation  to  the  whole  as  counties  do  to  the  States, 

He  is  next  accused  by  tlie  Senator  with  charging  all  who 
were  not  of  the  State  Rights  party  as  being  abolitionists. 
This  has  as  little  foundation  as  the  other  charges  of  the  Sen- 
ator. So  far  from  making  such  a  charge,  he  expressly  stated, 
again  and  again,  that  he  acquitted  tlie  great  mass  of  all  par- 
ties of  abolition,  and  that  he  believed  that  we  have  the  good 
wishes  of  the  great  botly  of  the  national  or  consolidated 
party,  and  who  were  ready  to  vote  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  touch  the  subject  of  slavcrj'.  But  he  also  stated,  when 
he  looked  for  a  constitutional  remedy,  he  was  compellcil  to 
tuni  t{>  the  State  Rights  jiarty,  in  whose  creed  only  it  could 
Ik*  found.  If,  then,  he  looked  to  one  party,  instead  of  both, 
it  was  simply  because  the  political  creed  of  the  one  fumished 
a  i-eraedy,  j)nd  the  other  did  not: and  has  not  tliis  debate 
furnished  incunttstahle  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion? 
Others  had  taken  offence  at  the  name  declaration,  and  be 
called  on  them  to  refute  what  ho  had  asserted,  by  laying 
resolutions  on  the  table  framed  in  their  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  would  oppose  the  slightest  constitutional  barrier 
B^inst  ilie  encroachments  of  the  abolitionists.  None  had 
been,  and  ho  had  a  right  to  infi.T  none  would  be.  But  he 
would  rejoice  to  have  his  impressions  con'ected,  if  eiToneous, 
and  to  have  the  co-operation  of  both  parties  ;  and  would  now 
call  on  the  Senators  who  differed  from  him  on  the  federative 
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(ihamcter  of  our  Bystcm,  to  submit  resolutions,  as  substitutes 
for  h-is,  that  would  oj)poae  an  efit'ctuul  ctjnstitutioiial  barrier 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  abulitiouists.  He  was  not  so  much 
attached  to  Ixis  own,  but  that  he  would  cheerfully  siurender 
his  for  others  of  equal  force. 

We  arc  next  told  by  the  Senator,  that  the  term  "  direct " 
is  not  correctly  uitjiUed  ;  as  an  attack  on  slavery  in  this  dis- 
trict or  the  ttTritorieH,  cannot  bo  a  direct  attack  on  slavery 
in  the  States.  He  believed,  nutwitliatauding  the  objectionj 
that  the  ei^ithet  could  be  fairly  defended.  The  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  abolitionists,  in  attacking  slavery  in  this  district 
and  the  territories,  was  to  attack  and  destroy  it  in  the  States  ; 
and  is  as  much  a  direct  attack,  as  firing  u  train  to  blow  up  a 
magaxine,  would  be  au  attack  ou  the  luaf^aKinc  itself.  But 
as  such  discussion  would  lead  to  uieta])hysical  niceties^  he 
would,  to  accommodate  the  Senator,  agree  to  strike  out  the 
word,  and  make  it  rca<l,  ''  a  dangerous  attack  on  all  the  slave- 
holding  States  ;  "  wliioli  would  not  be  much  less  sttong. 

It  is  finally  objecteil  by  the  Senator,  that  the  expression 
'*  intermeddle  "  wtw  disrespectful,  when  applied  to  the  States. 
He  did  not  think  so.  It  was  use<l  in  the  general,  without 
designating  any  State  ;  and  he  thought  the  Senate  liad  nut 
only  a  right  to  use  it,  but  was  called  on  by  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  it  was  placeil,  to  deline  its  position  and  declare 
its  opinion,  in  reference  to  the  interference  of  one  j)ortion  of 
the  confcdemcy  with  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  other. 
It  had  unquestionably  the  right  to  say  what  was  its  conception 
of  such  interference,  whether  it  was  consistent  witli  the  con- 
stitution, with  the  peace  and  harmony  or  existence  uf  tlie 
Union,  or  not — and  no  State  had  a  right  to  consider  such  a 
declaration  as  an  offence.  But  he  was  anxious  to  modify 
his  resolutions,  so  far  as  phraseology  was  concerned,  so  as  to 
suit  others,  and  would  yield,  without  hesitation,  the  word 
"intermeddle,"  and  substitute  in  its  place,  "  Jiny  attempt."  It 
would  not  vary  the  sense,  nor  weaken  the  expression  nuite- 
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rially — while,  lie  trusted,  it  would  entirely  remove  the  o  jeo* 

tion  of  the  Senator  to  the  resolution. 

[Mr.  Preston  suggested  to  the  raover,  to  Btrikc  out  the  words  "  od 
llie  ground  or  undor  *)ie  pretext  that  it  was  immoral  or  sinful."  and  ii 
sert,  "  on  any  pretext  whatever."] 

Mr.  Calhoun  objected  to  striking  out  the  words  referred 
to  by  KiH  cuik-ugutj ;  they  met  the  abolitionists  directly  ;  but 
would  accept  as  a  modiiication  the  words  he  propoaed  to  add. 

[Mr.  Preston  moved  further  to  insert  tlie  words,  **a!»o  a  violation 
of  tbi'  public  faft!»  implio-^  in  the  cession  of  this  district  by  the  StateA, 
of  Virginia  atiJ  MiirylanO."] 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  any  in- 
terference with  slavery  in  this  district,  would  not  only  be  a 
violation  of  the  public  faitli  with  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  but  would  idsu  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  eighth 
amended  article  of  the  constitution,  He  had  not,  however, 
thought  proper  to  assert  it,  as  he  knew  that  there  was  a 
majority  in  the  Senate  of  a  different  opinion,  and  as  liis  ob- 
ject was  to  place  the  question  on  no  ]»!irlicular  ])ortion  of 
the  constitution,  but  on  its  general  character  and  stnicture, 
wliich  he  ilionght  was  much  stronger  and  much  less  liable  to 
bo  disjmtcd.  lie  would  neither  object  nor  assent  to  the  pro- 
posed modification,  and  would  leave  it,  %vithout  further  re- 
mark, to  the  decision  of  the  Senate. 

pfr.  rrvslt)nV  seoond  amt'ndineut  w:is  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Cl/iy,  ftfter  some  remarks  ou  the  genural  subject,  rend  the  fol- 
lowing resokitions,  and  in  conclusion,  moved  die  third  of  tlic  serica  aa 
All  amcDdment  to  the  fifth  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun : 

''  liesolred.  That  the  in^ititution  of  domestic  slavery,  as  uow  existing 
in  many  of  the  Stales  of  this  confederacy,  is  snhject  to  tlie  exclusive  power 
and  control  of  those  Slates  respectively ;  and  that  no  other  8tate,  or 
the  people  of  any  other  State,  nor  Congrciis,  |X)ssesses,  or  can  rightfully 
t-xercise,  any  i«vrer  or  authority  whatever,  to  interfere  in  any  manner 
therewith. 
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^^ Resolved,  That  if  any  citutens  of  the  Onit4?(l  Stalws,  rci^mnlless  of  the 
cpirit  of  peace,  h&rmony,  and  union,  whirh  should  ever  animate  the  va- 
rious nraembcrs  of  the  confederacy,  and  their  respective  oitizona,  shall  pre- 
sent to  the  Senate  any  petitions  touching  thoalMihtion  of  slavery  in  any  of 
the  States  in  which  it  exists,  all  such  petitions  shall  be  instantly  rcjectpd. 
without  debate,  and  without  further  or  other  proceodinp*  thereon,  as  re- 
lating to  an  otkjcct  palpably  Tieyond  the  ftcope  of  tho  constitutional  power 
of  Congress. 

^'/feMotped,  That  when  the  District  of  Columbia  was  ceded  by  the 
SUtcs  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  the  United  States,  domestic  slavery 
cxifited  in  both  of  those  States,  tncluding  the  cciK-d  territory;  and  that, as 
it  still  continues  in  both  of  them,  it  could  not  lie  abolished,  within  the 
dL^trict  without  a  violation  of  that  p^ood  faith  which  was  implied  in  the 
cession,  and  in  the  acceptance  of  the  territory  ;  nor,  unless  compensation 
were  made  to  tlie  proprietors  of  slave.s,  without  a  manifest  infrin;;e- 
Rient  of  an  amendment  to  the  i*oTistitution  uf  the  Unittd  States ;  nnr  with- 
out excitin«:  a  depjee  of  just  alarm  and  apprehension  in  thi?  Slates  recop- 
nizing  slaver_v,  far  transcending,  in  mischievous  tendency,  any  possible 
benefit  which  would  bo  accomplished  by  the  abolition. 

''^  iiesohed  therefore^  That  it  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, tbat  the  m<!titution  of  domoiic  slavery  ought  not  to  l>e  abolished 
within  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and  it  earnestly  hopes  tltat  nil  sincere 
friends  of  the  Union,  and  of  harmony  ami  general  tranquillity,  will  cease 
to  a^tate  this  disturbing  question.  But  the  Senate  feels  itself,  at  the 
same  time,  constrained,  from  a  high  sense  of  duly  and  respect  to  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  petition,  to  declare  that  it  holds  itself  bound  to  receive 
and  respectfully  to  treat  any  petitions,  couchc<I  in  dccorotis  language. 
which  may  be  presented  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  touchmg  .slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  Heioirt't,  therefore.  That  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  abolish 
slavery  in  Florida,  the  only  territory'  of  the  Uniterl  States  in  which  it  now 
exists.  l>ccaiLso  of  the  serious  alarm  antl  ju.st  apprehensions  which  would 
bo  thereby  excited  in  the  States  sustaining  that  domestic  institution ;  be- 
cause the  people  of  that  territor>'  hare  not  asked  it  to  lie  done,  and  when 
tflmitted,  as  a  State,  into  the  Union,  will  be  exclusively  entitlwl  to  decide 
that  i^uestion  for  themselves  ;  and,  also,  becauiie  it  would  Ik*  in  liulnlinn  of 
a  .solemn  compromise,  made  at  a  raemorablo  and  critical  jjcriod  in  tho  his- 
tory of  this  country,  by  which,  while  slavery  was  prohibited  norlh,  it  was 
admitted  south  of  the  line  of  thirtysix  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north 
latitude. 

"  Retolwd.  That  no  [wwer  is  delegated  by  the  constitution,  to  Congreaa, 
o  prohibit,  in  or  between  the  States  tolerating  slavery,  tlic  sale  and  remiv 
9a!  of  such  persons  as  are  held  in  slavery  by  the  laws  of  those  States. 
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•'  Jiesoleed,  That,  whilst  the  Senate,  with  painrul  regret,  Iuls  sctn  the 
porflcverance  of  certain  citizens  of  Iho  Cnibed  States  in  the  agitation  of  the 
abolition  of  dDraestic  Hlarery,  thereby  creating  distrust,  auil  discontent,  and 
:li5satidfu'.'tiou  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  should  ever 
cherish  towards  each  otlier  fiuternnl  sentiments,  it  beholds  with  the  doop* 
est  satisfaction  every  where  provuiUn;^  an  unconquerable  attachment  to  the 
Union,  as  the  sure  bulwark  of  the  safety,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.*' 

Mr.  Colboun  followed.]  • 


He  said  he  felt  some  inducement  to  persevere  in  tlie 
course  he  hud  heretofore  pursued,  by  now  seeing  the  conces- 
sions which  were  proposed  by  the  resolutions  jiist  reud  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  Mr.  C.  now  saw  it  conceded,  that 
where  the  object  was  clearly  uucoastitutioual,  the  Senate  wati 
not  bound  to  receive  a  petition.  At  first,  the  broad  ground 
was  taken  that  the  right  of  petition  was  so  sacred  that  any 
refusal  to  receive  a  petition,  no  matter  on  what  mibjectj  and 
no  matter  how  objectionable  its  hinguuge,  would  be  un  invasion 
of  it.  Now  it  was  conceded  that  they  wore  not  bound  to  receive 
a  petition  when  the  subject  of  it  was  clearly  unconstitutional. 
Now,  as  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  the  tifth  resolution.  He  would  state,  in  general 
teims,  what  was  the  great  characteristic  dillereucc  between 
them.  The  Senator  went  on  the  principle  that  concession 
was  the  way  to  meet  these  abolilionititH.  He,  on  the  othei 
hand,  went  on  the  ground  that  wo  have  no  safety  but  in 
standing  fast  on  our  rights,  Wliat  was  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion ?  The  abolitionists  tell  you,  in  so  many  words,  that 
their  object  is  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  but  one  step  tawards  final  abolition  in  the  States.  With 
this  object,  avowed  by  tlie  abolitionists,  what  dn  duty  and 
policy  demand  ou  our  part  ?  We  see  the  end  ;  and  that,  if 
it  can  be  effected,  it  would  bo  our  destruction.  Shall  we 
yield  or  stand  last  P  That  is  the  question.  If  we  yield  an 
inch,  we  are  gone.     The  very  grounJ  uu  wliicli  we  are  asked 
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to  make  the  first  concession  will  l»o  urged  on  us  with  equal  / 
farce  to  make  the  sccoikI,  the  third,  und  every  intermediate  / 
one,  till  the  last  is  consummated.  The  tiret  is  to  yield  the 
right  of  petition,  and  to  discuss  the  subject  with  the  alwlition-  j 
iste,  in  order  to  appease  them,  and  to  stop  agitation.  This 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  urges  on  us,  which 
he  tells  us  w»mld  have  a  hajjpy  effect  in  quictinj;  the  public 
feeling.  Does  he  not  see  that,  if  we  should  have  the  folly  to 
make  this  concession,  we  will  be  next  urged  to  yield  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  this  district  ou  the  very  same  grounds  ? 
Wo  will  be  told  tluit  there  are  but  two  thousand  slaves  in  tlie 
district,  and  if  we  yield  to  so  mindl  a  request,  all  will  be 
quiet.  If  that  be  conceded,  we  will  be  next  told,  we  must 
yield  to  the  abolition  in  the  tcnitoriea,  and  then  to  the  abo- 
lition of  what  they  call  tlic  slave-trade  between  the  States, 
and,  finally,  to  abolition  in  the  States.  At  every  step  they 
would  become  stronger,  and  we  Aveaker,  if  we  should  be  so  in- 
fatuated as  to  make  the  first  concession  ;  and  the  Senator 
fn>m  Kentucky,  at  each  stej>,  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  read 
just  such  a  letter  as  he  had  just  read,  from  some  well-inten- 
tioned but  weak  indtviJu:il  from  the  North,  telling  us,  if  we 
would  only  yield  the  iuimediate  point  at  issue,  all  will  be 
quiot,  and  that  our  cause  would  be  strengthened.  No  ;  there  1 1 
never  was  a  question  agitated  where  the  most  unyielding  op-/ 
position  was  so  necessary  for  success.  The  difference  between 
liimand  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  as  wide  as  tho  poles. 
That  gentleman  was  for  concession,  and  he  was  utterly  opposed 
to  all  concessions  in  any  shape  or  form  ;  and  for  this  reason  he 
wjLS  decidedly  opiHJsed  to  his  ataendment.  It  was  now  too 
late  in  the  day  to  go  into  the  subject  further,  and  he  would  con- 
clude by  repeating,  what  he  had  so  oftt^n  said,  that  while  he  was 
veady  to  jrield  to  any  modification  going  to  the  mere  phraseolo- 
gy, he  would  not  agree,  imder  any  circumstance,  to  surrender 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  draw'u. 
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[Mr.  CUiVt  in  r«*I>U*,  ai^r  noticing  the  objection  urgwl  ngainil  bid 
resolutiouft,  iw  contjiining  a  principle  of  concessiou,  alluded  to  the  oo- 
incidcuto  of  opinion  which  fonnerly  exifitud  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Calhoun,  as  to  the  War,  the  Tariff,  Internal  Improvement,  a  National 
Bank,  etc^  and  closed  hy  depr«cRLing  the  frequent  allusion  to  the  pos- 
nible  dissolutiun  of  the  Uuion.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  rcplitnlj  that  if  he  liad  really  been  inconsist- 
ent, as  tbo  Senator  8Upi)0Be3,  in  reference  to  the  Bjink,  ho 
might  find  a  justification  in  the  example  of  the  Senator  him- 
self. The  only  diflerence  between  them  would  be,  that  tho 
Senator  had  clmnf^ed  from  an  anti-bank  to  a  bank  man,  and 
he  from  a  bank  to  an  anti-bank  man. 

The  subject  of  the  Bank,  and  the  consistency  of  himself 
and  the  Senator,  had  been  jj^attutoiisly  introduced,  and  did 
not  belong  to  the  question  under  consideration ;  but  as  the 
Senator  had  thought  proper  to  make  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency, he  felt  called  on  to  repel  it. 

He,  then,  hod  never  been,  in  any  projwr  sense  of  the 
term,  a  bank  man  ;  as  he  had  been  opjiosed  to  (he  system 
ever  since  he  had  formed  a  deliberate  and  mature  opinion  in 
relation  to  it.  It  is  true,  he  BUj>portcd  tlie  chartering  of  the 
late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  ISItj ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  system  at  the  time,  and  to 
expressed  himself  in  his  ojjcnini;  s]>eech  on  the  question.  In 
supporting  the  Bank,  then,  he  yielded  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  necessity  of  fclie  case,  glowing  out  of  the  connection 
between  the  Government  and  the  Ivanks — a  connection  which 
originated  before  his  time,  and  was  beyond  his  control.  He 
then  saidj  that  so  long  as  that  connection  existed — so  long 
its  tho  Government  received  and  treated  bank-notes  as  gold 
and  silver — it  was  bDund  to  regulate  their  value  ;  and  that 
II  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  the  only  efficient  and 
legitimate  means  of  effecting  it ;  and  such  is  still  his 
opinion. 

If,  then,  his  course  in  1816,  and  now,  was  different  in 
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relation  to  the  Bank,  it  must  be  tniced  to  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  to  a  chan^^  of  opinion.  At  the  fonner 
period,  the  connection  between  the  Government  and  the 
banks  existed,  with  no  prospect  of  itn  terminutiou,  or  the 
possibility  of  rescinding  it  ;  but  now,  fortunately,  it  has 
ceased  by  operation  of  law ;  and  ho,  tor  the  drst  time  since 
he  had  been  in  public  life,  was  free  to  take  a  jKisition  in 
reference  to  the  Bank  in  conformity  to  liis  principles.  Four 
years  ago,  on  questions  growing  out  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  he  explicitly  avuwcd  his  upiuion,  iu  the  atrougest 
terms,  against  the  system.  If  this  was  tlie  only  charge  of 
inconsistency  that  could  be  brought  against  him  in  a  long 
political  life,  he  had  reason,  certainly,  to  congratulate  him- 
self as  not  being  inconsistent ;  ami  he  certainly  had  as  much 
^ht  to  accuse  the  Senator  of  sepamting  from  him,  as  he 
rluid  to  make  the  charge  against  him. 

But  the  Senator  is  not  content  with  making  the  charge 
of  inconsistency.  He  makes  the  gmvo  nccusutiun  against 
him  of  alluding  to  the  possible  dissolution  of  tlio  Union  ; 
but,  fortunately  for  him,  there  was  but  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  Senator  and  himself  in  refei-enco  to  this  accusa- 
tion. We  both  sjKMik  of  the  possible  dissolution  of  the 
Union  ;  the  Senator,  when  the  Bank  is  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion ;  and  he,  when  abolition.  That  is  all  ;  and  he  might, 
with  as  mucli  justii-e,  charge  the  Senator  with  huKtility  to 
the  Union,  as  he  had  hinx. 

But  the  Senator  tells  us,  that  we  set  out  in  public  lilb 
together;  that  we  travelled  u  long  time  the  same  road,  but 
have  separated.  Ho  believed  it  was  true,  tliat  we  both  set 
out  on  the  same  principles,  and  in  the  same  party.  We 
both  professed,  at  the  stnrt,  the  ductrincs  uf  17D8,  and  be- 
longed to  the  republican  party  ;  and  it  is  true  that  wo  are 
now  separated.  He  left  it  to  the  world  to  judge  which  had 
departed  from  the  original  faitk  It  was  not  a  question  fox 
the  Senator  and  him  to  decide. 
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Wednesday,  January  10,  1838. 

[The  Senate  resumed  the;  tonsideratiou  of  the  fifth  of  these  resuln 
Lion*,  together  with  the  substitute  offered  yesterday,  by  Mr.  Clay,  in 
•  elfttion  to  sbivory  in  tlic  District  of  Columbia  and  tlie  territories. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  said  : — ] 

Ho  hail  exiiminctl  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentu(;ky  (Mr.  Clay),  which  had  been  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute fur  the  fiftli  resolutiau,  and  it  waa  imposBible  for  him 
to  bring  his  mind  to  give  it  his  support,  or  to  vote  for  it, 
if  it  should  be  adopted  in  any  thing  like  its  present  shape. 
He  would  very  briefly  state  bis  reasons. 

It,  in  the  first  place,  entirely  abandoned  the  territories 
to  the  abolitionists.  His  fifth  resolution  covered  both  this 
district  and  the  torritories  ;  but  tho  anu*ndnient  wholly 
omitted  the  latterj  and  left  them,  dt'feuceless,  to  the  invasion 
of  the  foe. 

He  next  objected,  that  it  conceded,  by  almost  necessary 
implicatioUj  tho  riglit  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the  public 
funds  to  purchase  and  emancipate  slaves ;  a  concession 
among  the  most  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  that  could  be 
made.  If  onco  admitted,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  complete 
the  end  the  abolitionists  have  in  tow,  and  that  wholly  at  our 
expense.  If  we  yield  that  point,  the  work  will  soon  be  con- 
summated. 

HiB  next  objection  was,  that  it  impliedly  admitted  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  receive  and  discuss  petitions  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  district, — ^in  his  opinion  a  most  un- 
founded and  dangerous  assumption  ;  but  lie  had  so  fully  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  on  that  pointy  on  former  occasions,  that 
he  would  not  now  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  repeating 
the  reasons  ibr  hia  opinion. 

He  finally  objected,  that  the  tone  of  the  amendment,  and 
of  the  remarks  with  whicli  it  was  ushered  in,  was  altogethei 
too  low  i'or  the  subject  and  the  occasion.  He  was  adverse  to 
all  violence   of  language,  in   the   expression   of  legislative 
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opinions  ;  but  when  the  subject  was  one  of  auch  imprcvoked 
outrage  on  one-hall'  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  so  preg- 
nant with  disastrous  consequences  to  all,  he  could  not  recon- 
cile it  to  his  impression  of  propriety  to  speak  in  the  low  and 
subdued  tone  of  the  amendment. 

For  these  reasons  he  could  not  vote  for  the  amendment, 
should  it  he  substituted  for  his  fifth  resolution,  unless  greatly 
modified  and  strengthened. 

[Mr.  Clay,  in  reply,  attemptxxl  to  show  lliat  his  resolution  w;is  not 
muenable  to  th(.«e  objections ;  when  Mr,  Buchanan  inquired  if  he  was  to 
uhdetBtand  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  lianng  nuxlifie"!  hifi  re*M)Iu- 
uoiL  Mr.  Clay  said  he  would  readily  do  so,  as  it  appeared  tlial  it 
would  r«?nder  llio  resolution  cnoro  acMptahle  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  C. 
accordingly  struck  out  that  part  of  the  repohition,  relating  to  compen- 
eation  to  the  owners  of  slaves.  Mr.  llubhanl  then  called  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  original  resolution.  Mr.  Clay  said  that  tiiere  was  one  ob- 
5**n-ation  p«?culiarly  applicable  to  the  resolution  under  coasiJeration. 
He  believed  tliat  we  hfi^i  but  one  territory,  that  of  Florida ;  ami  how 
could  wo  afscrt  that  the  abolition  nf  ulavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  would  be  a  violation  of 
(iiith,  implied  in  tlie  cession  of  the  district,  since  Florida  was  acfiuired 
twenty  years  aflcr  the  cession  ?] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  part  of  the  resolution  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  inserted  as  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  liis  colleague.  Ho  prusuuied  that  his  col- 
league referred  to  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  only. 

pfr.  King  of  Alabama  approvetl  of  the  resolution  as  amended,  ami 
•aid,  **  If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  further  modify  his  amend- 
meat,  so  ax  to  include  the  territories,  setting  forth  in  explicit  tenns, 
that,  to  aboliidi  skvery  in  them,  would  be  unjust  to  t!io  inlmbitauts, 
ciilculated  to  excite  just  apprehensions  of  the  slavcholding  States,  and 
dangerous  to  their  domestic  iiistiUilions,  ho  ItoliLVvd  it  would  do  much 
io  quiet  the  public  mind;  and  he  hoped,  widi  this  modification,  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  consent  to  accept  it." 
Mr.  Clay  then  modified  the  resolution,  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  Mr, 
King.] 
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Mr.  Calhoua  said  ho  could  appeal  to  the  Senate,  that  he 
hod  shown  throughout  this  discussion  a  liberal  spirit  of  c*>h- 
cession,  and  a  ]>erfect  readiness  to  make  any  modification 
of  these  resolutions  that  did  not  eacritico  the  ]}nnciples  on 
which  thuy  were  based.  Further  he  could  not  po,  and  he 
had  hoped  that  none  of  the  iiiends  of  those  principles,  who 
had  thus  far  supported  liim,  would  ask  him  tu  go  further ; 
and  it  was  with  profound  regret  that  lie  had  heard  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  King),  He  woidd 
tell  liim,  to  vote  for  tliia  amendment,  to  strike  out  the  filth 
resolution,  and  Kubstitute  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Clay)  propones,  even  as  now  moditied,  would  he  an  utter 
abandonment  of  the  entire  ground  assumed  in  the  i^solutions 
already  adapted.  The  great  and  governing  i)nnciples  which 
pervade  all  these  resolutions  are,  non-inteii'erence  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  States  or  their  citizens  with  the  institu* 
tions  of  the  other  States,  and  the  non-discrimination  on  the 
part  of  this  (jroveiTimcnt  (tlic  common  agent  of  the  States) 
in  reference  to  the  institutions  of  the  several  States — princi- 
ples that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  political  system — 
principles  which  cannot  he  departed  from  without  bringing 
the  whole  supers!  ruuture  to  the  ground — principles  which 
place  slavery  in  this  district,  or  wherever  it  may  exist  in  the 
ten-itories,  under  the  same  broad  shield  that  protects  it  in 
the  States.  To  attack  it  iu  one  State  woidd  he  to  attack  it 
in  all  ;  and  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  to  at- 
tack it  here,  or  in  the  temlories,  is  to  attack  it  iu  the 
States ;  and  tliia  the  fifth  resolution,  now  projiosed  to  be 
stricken  out,  directly  affirms.  He  regarded  slavery,  wherever 
it  exists  throughout  the  whole  Southera  section,  as  one  com- 
mon question^  and  as  much  under  the  protection  of  the 
constitution  licre,  and  in  the  territories,  as  in  the  States 
themselves  ;  and  herein  Ues  our  only  safety.  Abandon  this, 
and  all  is  abandoned. 

He  would  tell  the  Southeni  Senators,  if  these  great  prin- 
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dplcs  be  abandoned,  theirs  will  be  the  responsibility.  If 
they  yield — if  even  a  eiiuUl  portion,  one  or  two,  yield  in  the 
filavehuldin*;  States,  tlic  members  from  the  non-hlavcholding 
States  must  yield.  They  uaiiuot  do  otherwise.  You  tbrue 
them  to  do  it.  How  can  they  slund  up,  when  you  aban- 
don your  position  ?  How  can  they  defend  themselves  at 
home,  whon  told  that  even  Southern  members  had  sur- 
rendered the  ground  ?  Let  not  the  fallacious  liojjc  of  draw- 
ing in  votes,  of  uniting  all,  induco  a  surrender  of  the  strong 
and  impregnable  position  we  occupy.  There  is  no  hope  hut 
in  meeting  the  danger,  and  it  is  better  to  stand  alone,  with- 
out a  vote  beyond  the  slaveholdiug  States,  than  to  surrender 
an  inch  of  ground.  But  such  will  not  be  the  alternative.  If 
we  stand  fast,  all  who  agi*ee  with  us  from  evury  (juarter — all 
who  hold  to  our  political  creed,  will  ultimately  rally  around 
our  principles  and  the  constitution  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
if  we  surrender  our  ground,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  timid 
and  those  of  an  opposite  creed,  we  will  bj.so  all.  The  timid 
will  become  more  timid,  and  those  of  a  dillerent  jjolitical 
fmth,  in  spite  of  all  the  concessions  you  luay  make,  will,  in 
the  hour  of  trial,  be  found  in  the  opposite  ranks  ;  and  thus 
principles  and  suppnrtors,  all  will  Lu  lost,  lie  it  remember- 
ed— be  it  held  fast  in  our  recollection,  that  the  fii'th  resolu- 
tion has  been  so  iiHulilkMl,  its  to  phiaseology,  aH  to  make  it 
acceptable,  he  believed  he  might  say,  to  nearly  all ;  and  that 
if  it  be  stnick  out,  it  could  not  but  be  considered  as  an 
abandonment  of  the  principles  which  i)erviule  these  resolu- 
tions, and  an  adoption  of  those  contained  in  the  amendment, 
as  far  as  this  district  and  ihc  territories  were  concerned. 

He  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  bo  surprised  that  Senators 
should  differ  so  widely  from  him  on  this  sulyect.  They  did 
not  view  the  disease  as  he  did.  He  saw  working  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  movements  the  same  spirit  which,  two  centuries 
iigo,  convulsed  the  Christian  world,  and  deluged  it  in  bKx)d  ; 
that  fierce  and  cruel  sjiirit  of  pei-secution  which  originated 
TOL.  ui. — ]3 
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ia  assumed  superionty  and  rDistakcn  principleH  of  duty,  thai 
made  one  man  believe  that  ho  was  accountable  for  the  sins 
of  another,  and  that  he  was  the  judge  of  what  belonged  tc 
his  teraponil  and  eternjil  welfare,  and  Avas  bound,  at  the  peril 
of  hia  own  soul,  to  interfere  to  rescue  him  from  j)enHtion. 
Against  this  fell  and  bloody  spirit  it  was  in  vain  to  interpose 
this  anietKlment.  Something  Iiighcr,  more  sacre*!,  apj>eal- 
ing  more  deejily  to  the  heart  an<l  understanding,  must  be 
offered  ;  and  let  hira  tell  Southern  Senators,  that  if  they 
should  surrender  tlie  impregnable  position  assumed  in  the  origi- 
nal resolutiouHj  and  place  their  hope  in  mere  inexpediency, 
the  time  will  come  when  they  will  bewail  their  folly  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.  An  inflexible  atlhcrence  to  our  principles 
and  our  rights,  and  a  decided  and  emphatic  tone,  equally 
remote  from  violence  or  concession,  otdy  can  save  us.  The 
deluded  agitators  must  be  plainly  told  that  it  is  no  concern 
of  theirs  what  is  the  character  of  our  institutions  ;  and  that 
they  must  not  be  touched  here,  or  in  the  territories,  or  the 
States,  by  them  or  the  Government ;  that  they  were  under 
the  guardian  protection  of  the  constitution,  and  that  wc 
stood  prej)ai'e<l  to  repel  all  interference,  or  disconnection,  bo 
the  conseriuence  what  it  might. 

It  had  pleased  Providence,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  cast  his 
lot  in  the  slaveholding  States.  There  were  his  hopes,  and 
all  that  was  near  and  dear  to  him.  His  first  duty  was  to 
them,  and  he  held  every  other,  even  his  obhgations  to  this 
Government  and  the  Union,  as  sacred  as  he  rt'gavdcd  them, 
subordinate  to  their  safety.  He  knew  he  would  bo  assailed, 
both  hero  and  elsewhere,  for  this  avowal ;  but  he  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  such  assaults.  They  had  no  terror  for 
him.  It  would  take  something  much  more  formidrtblo  to 
compel  him  to  suppress  his  sentiments,  or  drive  him  from  the 
performance  of  what  he  believed  to  be  liis  duty,  than  the 
pens  of  hired  scribblers,  or  the  denunciations  of  an  organized 
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Before  lie  concliulcil  his  remarks,  he  would  call  on  Ihe 
itheru  Senators  to  boar  in  mind  that  the  iir^t  battle  is  to 
fought  in  this  district  and  in  the  territories  ;  and  that,  by 
canying  these  points,  the  ab<:)litionists  hoped  to  carry  them  inj 
the  States.  To  yield  here,  or  in  the  territories,  is  to  give  ( 
ground  where  the  two  lines  come  into  conflict  ;  to  give  the 
first  victory  to  the  foe,  with  all  the  fatal  consequences  which 
usually  follow  a  defeat  on  the  lirst  encounter.  Witli  these  \ 
reflections,  he  would  ask,  he  would  make  a  solemn  appeal  to 
his  Bfisociatcs  from  the  South  :  which  presented  the  more 
impregnable  position  on  these  ex[)osed  jioints — the  liii^h 
and  lot\y  ground  of  non-interference  and  non-discriminution 
assutucd  iu  the  fifth  resolution,  or  that  of  inexpediency  in 
the  amendment  now  proposed  as  a  substitute  ?  And  he 
wotdd  ask,  on  what  motive,  of  policy,  or  duty,  would  they 
surrender  tlie  stronger  and  occupy  the  weaker — give  up  the 
constitution,  and  rely  on  exj>ediency  P 

He  saw,  said  Mr.  C,  in  the  question  before  us  the  fate  of 
the  South.  It  W!is  a  higher  than  the  mere  naked  question 
of  master  and  slave.  It  involved  a  great  political  iustitutionj 
essential  to  the  peace  and  existence  of  one-half  of  this  Union. 
A  mysterious  Providence  had  brought  together  two  races,  \ 
from  diil'ei-euL  portions  of  the  globe,  and  placed  them  together  \ 
in  nearly  equal  numbers  in  the  Southern  portion  of  this  | 
Union.  They  were  there  inseparably  united  beyond  the 
I>0S8ibility  of  separation.  Exjierience  h;ul  shown  that  the 
existing  relation  between  them  secured  the  peace  and  happi- 
oess  of  both.  Eacli  had  improved  ;  the  inferior  greatly;  so 
much  so,  that  it  hud  attaiiiL'il  a  degi*ee  ttf  civilization  never 
hefore  attained  by  the  black  race  in  any  age  or  country. 
Under  no  other  ix-klion  could  they  coexist  together.  To 
destroy  it  was  to  involve  a  whole  region  In  slaughter,  carnage, 
and  desolation ;  and,  come  what  will,  we  must  defend  and 
preserve  it. 

This  agitation  has  produced  one  Imjjpy  effect,  at  least — it 
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ha«  compelled  ua  of  the  South  to  look  into  the  nature  and 
character  of  this  great  institution,  and  U\  correct  niany  false 
impressions  tliat  even  wo  had  entertained  in  relation  to  it. 
Many  ift  the  South  once  believed  that  it  wau  a  moral  nnd 
political  evil.  That  folly  and  delusion  are  gone.  We  sec  it 
now  in  its  true  light,  and  regard  it  as  the  most  safe  and  stable 
bast.sfor  free  institutions  in  the  world.  It  ia  impossible  with 
us  that  tlie  eoniliot  can  take  iilace  between  labor  and  c^ipital, 
which  malios  it  sn  difllcultto  OHtahlish  and  maintain  free  in- 
stitutions in  ail  wealthy  and  hi^^hly  civilized  nations  where 
such  institutions  as  oui*s  do  not  exist.  The  Southern  States 
are  an  aggitigatc,  in  fact,  of  communities,  not  of  individuals. 
Every  plantation  is  a  little  community,  with  the  master  at 
itsheadj  who  concentrates  in  himself  the  united  interests  of 
capital  and  labor^  of  which  he  is  the  common  rojiresentative. 
These  small  ccjmmunites  aggregated  mako  the  State  in  all, 
whose  action,  labor,  and  capital  is  equally  represented  and 
perfectly  harmonized.  Hence  tlic  harmony,  the  union,  ami 
stability  of  that  section,  whicli  is  rarely  disturbed,  except 
through  the  action  of  this  Grovemmeut.  The  blessing  of  this 
state  of  things  extends  beyond  the  liTnits  of  the  South.  It 
makes  that  section  tlie  balance  of  tl>c  system  ;  the  great  con- 
servative power,  wlrich  prevents  other  portions,  less  for- 
tunately constituted,  from  rushing  into  conflict.  In  this 
tendency  to  conflict  in  the  Nortli,  between  labor  and  capital, 
which  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  the  weight  of  the  South 
has  and  will  ever  be  found  on  the  conservative  side  ;  against 
the  aggression  of  one  or  the  other  side,  whichever  may  tend 
to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  our  political  system.  This  is 
our  natural  i>ositiou,  the  salutary  influotice  of  which  has  thus 
dxr  preserved,  and  will  long  continue  to  preserve  our  freo  in- 
stitutions, if  wc  should  be  left  undisturbed.  Such  are  the 
institutions  which  these  deluded  madmen  are  stin*ing  heaven 
and  earth  to  destroy,  and  which  we  are  called  on  to  defend 
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by  the  highest  and  most  solemn  obligationB  that  can  be  im- 
poflcd  on  us  as  men  ami  ]>atriots. 

[The  debate  was  furtlier  continued  by  Messrs.  King,  Clay,  and 
Allvn  ;  after  which,  Nfr.  Clay  cjilled  for  the  yens  and  nays  ou  his  amend- 
ment as  modified,  and  it  was  adopted — Yeaa,  10  ;  noes,  18, 

The  question  tben  occurring  on  the  amendment  as  amended,  Mr. 
Buchanan  inquired  if  the  question  was  divisible.  The  Vice-President 
replied,  that  according  io  imrliamentAry  rules,  the  question  at  its 
present  stage  was  not  divisible.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  no  duubt  that  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Clay's  resolution  origiuatcdj  in  a  great  nieaKurt*,  I'niuj  a 
desire  to  got  a  very  strong  vote.  He  thought  ho  saw  it  at 
the  time  ;  and  now  the  result  showed  that  he  was  not  mis- 
taken. But  Mr.  C.  now  hoped  that  those  Senators  who  had 
heretofore  voted  for  his  resolutions,  would  continue  to  give 
him  their  support  in  adhering  to  the  fifth  one,  unless  they 
found  some  objection  to  the  phraseologyj  which,  he  i-epeated, 
he  was  ^villing  to  alter.  This  resolution  was  drawn  up  to 
meet  the  Vermont  rcsolutions^  which  went  on  the  ground 
that  slavery  ought  to  be  JilioHshed  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
because  it  was  immoral  and  Hiuful.  His  resolutions  met  those 
of  Vermont  on  these  grounds  ;  and  unless  the  gentlemen  in- 
tended to  meet  thenion  other  grounds,  they  must  continue  to 
)to  with  him.  All  he  asked  of  the  Senate  was  to  say  yea 
nay.  Will  you  meet  the  Vermont  resolutions  ?  And  if 
you  do  not,  lot  our  institutions  be  constantly  open  to  such 
attacks,  on  the  grounds  tliat  they  arc  sinful  and  iinuioml. 

[After  ft  f'-'w  n.-marks  hy  Messrs.  Clay  of  Alabama,  Preston  and 
Strange,  the  question  wm  tidceu,  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Strange,  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  on  adopting  Mr,  Clay's  substitute,  and  carried.  Mr. 
CIny's  rew»lution  then  came  up  as  an  original  question, 

Mr  Uuchanan  said  he  wished  a  distinct  vote  to  be  taken  upon  that 
portion  of  the  ameudmeut,  as  modified  by  the  8enator  from  Conneo- 
licut  (Mr.  Niles),  which  related  exclusively  to  tiie  Piatrict  of  Columbia, 
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imd  be  supposed  this  would  only  be  obtoiucd  by  slrikiiig  out  all  tJia 
[jortion  of  the  aniondmerit  which  related  to  Florida  aud  the  Indian 
counlrj'.  Ill  inakinjj  this  motion,  ho  desired  to  be  dislinclly  under 
stood,  llo  did  not  wish  to  prevent  a  direct  vote  on  this  second  por- 
tion of  the  resolution.  Upon  this  motion  the  question  was  taken  and 
carried — Ay*.^,  24;  uoe«,  19. 

The  dobat4)  was  further  continued  by  Measis.  Bucluuiou,  Wobstcr. 
and  Clay;  whereupon] 

Mr.  Calhouu  said  that  ho  ahould  succeed  in  one  object  he 
Imd  in  view,  whcu  he  Itilrotluced  these  resolutians — to  ascer- 
tain the  seusc  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  abolition,  aud 
how  far  it  was  disposed  to  take  ground  against  it.  They 
embraced  two  leading  propositions  that  he  had  hoped  to 
carry  out — that  neither  a  State,  nor  its  eitizenSj  had  a  right 
to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  other  States  ; 
and  that  this  Govemmentj  as  a  common  agent  of  the  Slates, 
had  no  right,  in  any  of  its  acts,  either  in  this  district  or  else- 
where, to  discriminate  between  tVie  domestic  institutions  of 
thy  slaveholding  anil  mm-slavcholdiug  States,  by  favoring 
one  and  opposing  the  other,  on  any  ground  whatever.  "What- 
ever may  be  the  private  feelings  of  those  vested  witli  public 
autJiority,  they  are  bound,  in  their  official  character,  to  regard 
aU  as  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  constitution,  and  | 
equally  unexceptionable.  To  act  on  the  opposite  jtrinciplc, 
of  suppressing  one,  and  Lidvaneing  the  other,  must  necessarily 
end  in  the  most  deadly  aud  fatal  conllict  between  the  parts  of 
this  Union. 

These  were  the  elevated  and  strong  grounds  assurued  in  the 
resolutions,  and  ho  regi*ettcd  that  they  «ho»Ud  have  been  de- 
parted from  in  this  resolution  as  amended.  Tluis  regarded, 
he  should  vote  for  it  with  much  reluctance.  Tlic  aiiieudment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Counecticut  (Mr.  Niles),  had 
removed  many  of  the  objections  he  had  to  that  oifered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  which  it  would  have  been  imjws- 
sible  for  him  to  give  his  a.ssent ;  and,  even    as  it  stood,  he 
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should  vote  for  it  oiJy  on  tlio  ground  of  preserving  harmony 
and  union  among  those  whom  he  Lelievcd  to  bo  opjwsed  to 
the  abolitionists,  as  far  as  he  could  without  an  entiro  sac- 
rifice of  principles. 

[The  qiK^Ation  W!ts  then  again  taken  on  the  first  branch  of  Mr. 
Clay's  substitute,  and  carried — Aycti,  30;  noes,  9,] 

Wednesday,  January  llthj  1838. 
The  Senate  resumed  the  cousiderat.yn  of  the  resolutiyiia  submitted 
by  Mr.  CuIIioun  on  ihc  27th  Deceml>cr,in  rchition  to  domestic  slavery, 
the  question  being  on  il»o  second  branch  of  Mr.  Clay's  substitute  to  the 
fifth  resolution,  which  hiul  been  struck  out,  and  reinstated  on  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's motion  as  follows : — 

Rcgolvcd.  That  it  wonlil  be  hlRhly  incxpe<lient  to  abolish  slavery  in 
Florida,  the  only  territory  of  the  Unite<l  States  in  which  it  now  cxinttH, 
becausoof  tlie  sen'ouH  alann  and  and  Just  uppreliunsiuns  which  would  be 
thereby  excited  in  the  i^Utes  Kustuiuing  that  domestic  institution ;  becaune 
the  people  of  that  territory  have  not  asked  it  to  be  done,  and.  wlicn  admit- 
ted as  a  State  into  the  Union,  will  i>e  exclusively  entitled  to  decide  that 
question  for  themselves;  and,  aUo,  because  it  would  be  in  violation  of  a 
floIciDn  compromise,  made  at  a  memorable  and  critical  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  l>y  which,  while  slavery  was  prohibited  north,  it  was 
admitted  south  of  ttie  line  of  tliirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north 
latitude ;  an<l,  also,  a^'ninst  the  treaty  stipulution  with  Spain  of  22d  Feb- 
ruary, 1819,  which  guarantees  the  right  of  property, 

Od  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier,  so  much  of  the  resolution  was  struck  out 
tieUted  toalavery  among  the  Indian  tribes — Yeas,  31 ;  nays,  10. 

Mr.  King  also  proposed,  that  so  much  of  tlio  resolutions  as  related 
to  the  compromise,  bo  stricken  out;  which  was  done.  Mr.  Uubbard 
then  calletl  for  tlie  yeas  and  nays,  on  the  resolution  as  modified,  which 
were  accordingly  ordered, 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered,  lie  witihcd  to  state  why  he  could  not  vote  for  tho 
resolutinu  as  amended. 

The  main  reason  assigned  in  the  resohition  as  it  now 
stands,  why  slavery  should  not  be  abolished  in  Florida,  was, 
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that  it  would  be  highly  inexpe^lient.  He  regarded  the  reason 
as  wliolly  fallacious,  and  that  it  would  Ikj  of  not  the  slightest 
force  in  staying  the  tide  of  abolition.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  two  points  towanla  which  the  aholitionista 
are  directing  thoir  attacks,  weri*  (his  district  und  the  tcrri- 
torica.  These  they  considered  our  weak  points  ;  and  they 
were  sanguine  in  the  belief,  and  that  not  without  reason,  if 
they  can  etJcct  their  objects  there,  the  main  didiculty  in 
their  way  would  be  snrraountcd.  With  this  knowledge,  our 
j)olicy  ought  to  be  to  strengthen  and  fortify  those  ])oints 
most  elFectually.  Now,  Sir,  the  main  barrier  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  proposes  to  throw  around 
the  territories  in  this  amendment  is,  that  it  is  inex|>edient  to 
abolish  slavery  in  Florida.  Will  this  ojipose  any  obstacle  to 
the  ttssfiults  of  the  foe  ?  Let  us  see  how  it  will  operate.  An 
abolition  petition  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  territories  is  pre- 
sented to  an  individual  in  the  non-slaveholding  States  for 
his  signature.  He  is  opposed  to  the  object,  and  refuses  to 
sign.  He  is  asked  his  objections.  He  answers,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  amendment,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  higldy 
inexpedient.  Ho  then  is  asked,  Do  you  not  consider  slavery 
a  political  evil?  Do  you  not  consider  it  immoral.^  Do  you 
not  consider  it  sinful  ?  He  answers,  Yes ;  for  such  will  bo 
the  answer  of  nine  in  ten  in  the  non-slaveholdlng  States. 
Now  mark  the  reply.  He  is  next  asked,  How  can  you  justify 
yourself  in  refusing  to  put  down  what  you  acknowledge  to 
be  inuuoral,  siiiful,  and  a  greiit  political  evil,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  inexpedient  ?  The  question  is  overwhelming,  and 
the  petition  ia  signed  and  a  convert  made,  To  stay  its  prv>- 
gress,  far  higher  grounds  must  be  taken  ;  grounds  as  high 
as  those  assumed  by  these  deluded  madmen,  and  which  vnU 
show  them  that,  while  they  are  acting  in  the  name  of  morals 
and  religion,  they  are  violating  plighted  faith,  and  subverting 
the  entire  fabric  of  our  political  system  ;  and,  as  such,  are 
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guilty  of  violatiag  the  most    solemn   obligations,  political, 
moral,  and  religious, 

Mr,  C.  next  objected,  that  he  disliked  tho  designation  of 
the  particular  territory  of  Florida.  The  abolitionists  asked 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  territories  ;  and  we  reply,  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  abolish  it  in  Florida,  assigning  for  a  reaaon, 
that  it  was  our  only  territory  in  wliich  slavery  existed.  They 
made  a  general  demand  extending  to  all  territories  that  now 
are,  or  may  be  hereafter  created  ;  and  we  meet  this  broad 
and  sweeping  prayer  with  the  modest  answer,  that  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  abolifih  it  in  Florida.  In  giving  this  diffident 
response,  arc  we  afraid  of  oflending,  or  are  we  indisposed  to 
commit  ourselves  as  to  territories  hereafter  to  be  created  ? 

He  reganied  the  grounds  assutued  in  the  resolution,  as 
amended,  worse  than  useless.  They  are  caicidated  not  to 
ivpel,  but  to  attract  attacks. 

He  was  glad  that  the  portion  of  the  amendment  which 
referred  to  the  MiHSouri  compromise  bad  been  htmck  out. 
He  was  not  a  member  of  Congress  wlien  that  comi)romise 
was  made  ;  but  it  is  due  to  candor  to  state,  that  his  impres- 
sions were  in  its  liivor  ;  but,  it  is  eijuully  duo  to  it  to  say, 
that,  with  his  present  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  spirit 
wliich  then,  for  the  first  time,  begun  to  disclose  itself, 
he  luui  entirely  changed  in  his  opinion,  lie  now  believed 
that  it  was  a  dangerous  measure,  and  that  it  h»x.s  done  much 
to  rouse  into  action  the  present  spirit.  Had  it  then  been 
met  with  uncompromising  opposition,  such  as  a  then  distin- 
guished and  sagacious  member  from  Virginia  (Mr.  liau- 
dolph),  now  no  more,  opposed  to  it,  abolition  lui^bt  have 
been  crushed  for  ever  in  its  biith,  He  then  thought  of 
Mr.  Randolph,  as,  he  doubts  not,  many  tliink  of  him  now, 
who  have  not  fully  looked  into  this  subject,  tliat  he  was  too 
unyielding,  too  uncompromising,  too  impraetityible  ;  but  he 
had  been  taught  his  errofj  and  took  pleasure  in  acknowledg- 
mg  it. 
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With  these  views,  said  Mr.  C,  ho  coiild  not  vote  for  the 
resolution  as  it  stood  ;  and  they  were  greatly  strengthened, 
when  ho  contrasted  it  with  his  fifth  resolution,  which  has 
heen  .struck  out  to  insert  this.  That  resolution  declares,  that 
any  attrm2)t,  by  any  State  or  States,  or  their  citizens,  or  any 
act  or  measure  of  Congress,  to  abolisli  slavery  in  this  district, 
or  the  territories,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  immoral,  or 
sinful,  or  othenvise  obnoxious,  was  a  dangerous  attack  on 
the  domestic  institutions  of  all  the  States.  Now,  said  Mr.  C, 
what  have  we  done  ?  What  have  Southern  Senators  done  ? 
Struck  down  tlic  strong  barriers  which  placed  this  district 
and  the  terriiorics  under  the  same  lugh  constitutional  pin- 
tcctiun  witb  the  States  themselves,  and  which  made  an  as- 
sault on  theiu  an  assault  on  all  the  sLiveluilding  States,  and 
have  erected  in  their  place  the  most  feeble  of  all  barriers, 
that  of  mere  inexpediency.  Why  w:ls  tliis  done  ?  Was  it 
bocaui^G  the  resolution  struck  out  asserteil  any  thing  false  in 
fact  or  principle?  No  one  pretended  to  say  so.  No  ;  it  is 
time  to  speak  out — to  tell  the  truth  ;  it  was  because  there 
was  more  dread  oi'  wounding  (he  feelings  of  the  abolitionists 
than  the  people  of  the  slavebolding  States.  They  are  more 
intent  on  our  destruction  than  we  for  our  own  safety.  They 
mark  and  punish,  by  withholding  their  votes,  and  throwing 
them  in  the  opposite  scale,  all  who  dare  oppuse  them ;  while 
a  feeling  of  inditlerence  and  inattention  prevails  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States. 

Thus  regarding  the  resolution  as  it  staudsj  he  was  placed 
in  a  position  which  he  did  not  often  occupy,  lie  could  not 
vote  for  it,  for  the  rcasonn  he  has  stated  ;  and  he  would  not 
vote  against  it,  for  reasons  which  must  be  apparent  to  all  ; 
and  he  was,  of  course,  constrained  not  to  vote  at  nlL 

[Mr.  CUy,  iu  reply,  noticoU  th«  objections  of  Mr.  Oalhouiif  and 
atatoil  the  laugu.<*ge  of  Mr.  Kiiudolijh,  which  waa  understood  a»  pro- 
jwsing  that  the  Soutliora  dc'logaiion  slioulil  retire,  and  leave  the  (jov- 
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Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  tliat  the  ScDatar  from  Keotucky 
(Mr.  Clay)  must  know  that  he  referred  to  the  comproiniee 
alluded  to  in  the  amendment,  which  limited  the  boundary 
of  the  slaveholding  States  in  the  West  to  thirty-six  degrece 
thirty  minutcB.  He  made  no  allusion,  nor  expressed  any 
opinion  on  the  second  compromise,  on  which  the  Senator 
dwelt  so  lont; ;  nor  was  it  necessary,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  do  so  ;  nor  did  he  intend  to  approve  of  the  language  used 
by  Mr.  Randolph  on  the  occasion  to  whitli  the  Senator  re- 
ferred ;  for  nothing  would  he  nujre  unjust  than  to  apply  it 
on  the  present  ocKisi-m.  He  helieved  that  most  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  non-sluveholdiag  States  had  gone  as  far  an 
they  could,  consistently  with  their  opinion  of  what  was  duo 
to  the  feelings  and  temper  of  those  they  i-epresented.  He 
asked  them  not  to  go  further.  His  object  was  to  see  how 
Ikr  they  believed  they  might  safely  advance,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  in  taking  a  stand  against  agitators. 

The  first  four  resolutions  were  well  sustained,  although 
they  took  the  liighcst  constitutional  ground  ;  but  on  the 
fifth,  which  involved,  the  same  principles  with  the  preceding, 
he  regretted  to  say,  there  lias  been  a  giving  way.  The 
constitutional  ground  is  altandoned,  and  that  of  mere  inex- 
IHjdiency  sulwtituted.  But  in  this  he  saw  no  change  of 
opinion  on  the  jmrt  of  those  Senators  from  the  non-ahivehold- 
ing  Slates,  who  had  so  firmly  stootl  by  him  on  the  first  four 
resolutions.  He  attributed  it  wholly  to  a  deference  to  their 
constituents,  and  it  was  that  which  so  deeply  impressed  him 
with  the  diseased  state  of  the  pubUc  sentiment  in  that  sec- 
lion,  and  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  tho  country  is 
exposed. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  asserted  that  my  fifth  reso- 
lution abandoned  the  constitutional  ground  as  to  this  dis- 
trict and  the  IcrritoricH,  and  asks  if  there  Is  any  one  who 
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denies  the  rij^ht  of  Congress  to  abolish  slaverj*  here,  or  in  the 
territories.  Yes,  said  3Ir.  C,  he  denied  it,  and  also  that 
the  fifth  resolution  abandoned  the  constitutional  ground,  as 
asserted  by  the  Senator,  So  far  from  that^  it  placed  the 
protection  of  slave  projierty  here  under  jireciseiy  the  same 
const itiitioual  guaranty,  that  the  lirst  four  placed  it  in  the 
States.  In  a  umil^  it  jiluced  slavery  here,  and  in  the  terri- 
tories, under  the  shield  of  all  the  slaveholdlng  States,  where 
alono  it  can  be  safely  placed,  and  that  on  principles  which 
he  held  to  be  impregnable.  The  firet  four  resolutions  taken 
together,  asserted  the  broad  principle  of  non-interference  by 
a  State,  or  States,  or  their  citizens,  with  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  other  States ;  and  that  this  great  principle  of  non- 
intiTferenee  is  particularly  applicable  to  tljo  institution  of 
domestic  slavery,  iis  it  fxists  in  the  South.  Tlicsoluive  been 
voted  by  largo  majorities,  and  arc  therefore  fully  established, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  by  the  vote  of  this  botly.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  will  not  then  deny  this  great  constitutional 
principle  of  non-interforcnco,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  oiu" 
political  institutions. 

No>Vj  Sir,  what  did  my  fifth  rceolutiou,  which  has  been 
struck  out  to  make  room  for  the  Senator's  amendmentj  as- 
sert ?  It  declares  that  the  attempt  of  any  State,  or  States, 
or  their  citizens,  or  any  act  of  this  Government,  to  abolish 
slavery  in  this  district,  or  the  territories,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  sinful,  immoral,  or  otherwise  obnoxious,  is  a 
dangerous  attack  on  the  domestic  institutions  of  all  the 
Klaveholding  States.  Will  the  Senator  deny  this  ?  Will  he 
deny  that  the  abolition  of  slaveiy  here,  vr  in  the  territories, 
or  an  attempt  to  abolish  it,  with  the  avowed  object  of  effect-* 
ing  its  abolition  in  the  States,  is  a  dangerous  attack  on  the 
domestic  institutions  of  slavery  in  nil  of  the  slaveholding 
States, — a  dangerous  interraedtUing  with  those  institutions 
within  the  meauing  of  the  iirst  four  resolutions,  and,  conse- 
qtieutlyj  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
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€»3n8titutifin,  and  subversive  of  the  entire  fftbrlc  of  oui  polit- 
ical institutions  P  The  next  >;reat  constitutional  principle 
on  which  he  relied,  is  that  of  equality  between  the  States, 
and  non-discrimination  on  the  part  of  this  Government  be- 
tween the  States,  in  reference  to  their  domestic  institutions, 
which  applies  to  the  legislation  over  this  district  and  the 
territories,  as  well  as  to  the  States  themselves.  To  sup- 
press the  domestic  institution  of  slavery  in  this  district,  or 
in  territories  where  it  njay  exist,  would  be  directly  contrary 
to  the  equality  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slavehold- 
ing  States  as  members  of  the  Union,  nud  injurious  and  in- 
sulting to  the  fonncr,  and  a  palpable  viulution  of  one  of  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  our  system.  He  hold  it  as 
incontrovertible,  that  no  member  of  this  body,  whatever  may 
he  his  private  opinions  as  to  the  cliaracter  of  the  domestic 
institutions  of  any  of  the  States,  had,  acting  in  his  official 
eharaeter,  any  right  wliatever  to  discriminate  between  that 
of  one  section  and  another,  to  the  prejudice  of  either,  in  re- 
ference to  their  peculiar  institutions.  All  are  to  be  equally 
regardeil  and  respected.  The  opposite  course  would  destroy 
all  equaUty  between  the  dillereut  members  of  the  Confede- 
racy, would  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  and,  in  the  end,  destroy 
the  Union  itself 

These  two  great  principles,  non-interference  and  non- 
discrimination^ are,  as  he  bus  often  said,  the  basis  of  his  res- 
olutions ;  and  they  comprehended  «//,  district  and  territories, 
as  well  as  the  States  themselves.  These  were  broad,  and 
, deeply  seated  in  the  constitution,  and  no  member  has  ventured 
to  deny  them.  Our  salvation  depended  on  presen'ing  them 
mviolate.  These,  he  would  repeat,  were  the  high  constitu- 
tional grounds  assumed  in  his  tii'tli  resolution,  which  had  been 
surrendered  for  inexpediency!  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
tells  us,  if  we  should  meet  the  abolitionists  on  these  grounds, 
we  must  come  to  a  direct  issue.  That  is  what  he  desired. 
He  sought  a  plain  and  direct  issue  on  constitutional  princi- 
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pies,  not  witli  tliem,  but  with  this  body  ;  and  such  an  issue 
was  the  only  sate  and  mWd  ^rotiud  on  wliich  the  Senators 
even  from  the  non-slaveholding  States  can  meet  abolition  at 
home.  The  Senator  from  Michin^an  (Mr.  Nor\-oll)  has  boklly 
luid  nobly  told  you  that  it  is  the  only  ground  on  which  h» 
can  meet  it,  and  that  if  you  should  substitute  uiexiicdicncy 
for  the  constitution,  you  would  r'otupcl  him  to  go  against  the 
resolution.  The  Senator  i.s  right.  The  constitution — no  in- 
terference— no  discrimination.  Those  are  the  grounds  on 
\\  hich  the  battle  may  be  safely  fought.  You  must  tcU  these 
deluded  fanatics,  you  have  no  right  to  internieddk  in  any 
form  or  phapCj  and  that  while  you  accuse  others  of  sin  and 
immorality,  you  yourselves  are  guilty  of  both  in  such  inter- 
meddling. Inexpediently  1  Think  of  the  fully  of  attempt- 
ing to  i*esist  the  powerful  inipulbes  lliat  urge  them  on  to  the 
work  of  destruction  with  so  feeble  a  word  !  You  might  as 
well  think  of  extinguishing  a  conflagration  tliat  mounted  to 
the  clouds,  by  throwing  a  bucket  of  water  on  it.  Expediency, 
concession,  compromise  !  Away  with  such  weakneaa  and  folly  I 
"Right,  justice,  plightetl  faith,  and  the  constitution  :  these, 
and  these  only,  can  be  relied  on  to  avert  (iouflict.  These 
have  been  suri-endered  for  ^'  {ncxpedwucy  !" 

He  was  not  satisfied  mth  the  cxj^lanation  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  gave,  why  the  ajtiendment  shonhl  ho 
limited  to  Florida.  He  says,  that  many  cff  these  fanatics  are 
tio  ignorant,  that  they  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  Florida 
is  the  only  slaveholding  territory.  If  such  be  the  case,  how 
idle  would  be  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Senator  to  meet  them 
with  arguments  !  But,  badly  as  he  thought  ol'  tbem,  he 
did  not  think  the  Senator  had  done  them  justice.  They  were 
indeed  blind  and  deluded  in  their  warfare  on  our  instituticms ; 
but  on  all  other  subjects,  many  of  them  were  as  intelligent 
as  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  know  as  well  as  he  and 
the  Senator  how  many  territories  we  had,  and  that  Florida 
was  the  only  one  with  a  slave  population.     On  this  point 
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tlicy  knew  perieclly  what  thfiy  wore  about ;  and  in  pniyiug 
that  slavory  mij^ht  be  abolished  in  the  territories,  they  in- 
tended to  eatablish  a  general  principle,  not  only  tliat  it  should 
be  nbciliehcd  in  Florida,  where  it  exists,  hut  that  hereafter 
no  territory  should  be  created  in  whieh  it  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited. This  was  clearly  their  intention  ;  and  when  the 
Senator  limits  it  to  Florida,  lie  dceliucH  to  meet  this  broad 
i»8ue,  and  viilually  fiurrenders  tlio  whole  ground,  except 
Florifhi,  to  the  abolitionists.  One  of  his  leading  objects,  as 
he  has  often  said,  in  moving  these  resolutions,  was  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  define  its  position,  in  order  that  his  constituents 
id  the  world  might  know  what  ground  tliis  buly  intends  to 
occupy.  Ho  asked  none  to  vote  against  liis  judgment  or  in- 
clination, but  to  say  distinctly  by  his  vote  what  ho  intends. 
If  it  be  intended,  then,  to  surrender  all  constitutional  grounds 
as  to  the  territories,  and  place  their  pn>tection  on  the  ground 
of  inexpediency,  and  to  surrender  all  territories  hereafter  to 
be  created,  without  even  tlie  poor  protection  of  this  feeble 
word,  vote  for  the  resolution  an  amended.  As  to  himself,  he 
would  give  no  such  vote.  He  never  would  consent  to  place 
our  rights  on  such  frail  foundation.  He  stood  on  the  con- 
stitutiuu — on  the  great  principie.s  of  non-interfercncc  and 
non-discrimination,  and  he  never  would  surrender  them,  and 
put  the  question  on  mere  iuexiKidieEicy.  He  would  leave 
those  who  took  diffeix?nt  views  to  decide  on  the  resolution 
fts  amended,  as  they  might  think  proper.  He  woidd  tal;e  no 
part  in  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 


[Mr.  Clay  here  modified  his  Amendment,  on  tho  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Hubbard  ;  the  most  importJint,  part  of  which  raodilicatioii  related  to 
the  impli&l  breach  of  faith,  by  abolition,  with  cilizous  who,  with  llieir 
slaves,  settle  in  the  United  Statva  territories.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  he  believed  the  Senator  iram  New 
Hampshire  was  willing  to  go  as  far  as  he  possibly  could  in 
this  course.     Hut  Mr.  C  had  set  out  in  this  discussion,  with 
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the  determination  to  yield  or  recognize  neither  the  right  of 
interference,  nor  of  discrinuiiation.  But  this  anieudineDt 
would  yield  it,  or,  at  best,  it  did  not  assert  the  contrary 
right.  3Ir.  C.  would  neither  oppose  it  nor  vote  for  it  ;  per- 
liaps  it  was  tlie  strongest  that  could  be  Imd.  and  if  so,  let  it 
paas.  Wliat  Mr.  C.  wanted  was,  that  the  Government— the 
common  agent  of  the  States,  should  define  their  position, 
and  that  the  Northern  States  should  be  declared  to  have  no 
right  to  look  into  or  judge  of  Southern  institutions,  or  to 
legishite  in  relation  to  theni  on  any  ground. 

[Mr.  Riv<?»,  after  some  remarks,  moved  to  strike  out  the  proposed 
amendniejit  after  tlie  word  "  Resolved*'  and  insert  the  following  as  a 
fiubstituLo : 

"That  any  interference  with  the  subject  of  slayery  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  Stsles,  m  which  it  may  exi&t,  is  inhibited  by  oil  tlic  tx>ui>idem* 
tioiis  ill  regard  to  the  rights  &iid  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hud 
territories,  the  security  of  the  slavcholding  States,  uud  the  danger  of 
the  Union,  which  arc  mcntionetl  in  the  preceding  rei^olulion  as  forbidding 
any  interference  with,  or  action  on.  llie  wubject  of  slavery  m  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  fur  the  further  reason  that  the  people  of  the  territories, 
when  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  States,  will  ha  exclusively  entitled  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  exustencc  of  tdarcr}',  witliin  their  rcspoctiTO 
limits,  for  themselves.''] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  tho  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Kives)  appcaretl  ui>t  to  be  pleased  with  his  determination 
not  to  vote  for  the  resolution  as  it  now  stood  amended.  Ho 
(Mr.  Calhoun)  complained  of  no  Senator's  coureei  and  none 
liad  a  right  to  complain  of  his.  \Vc  are  acting  on  a  great 
and  dangerous  subject ;  one  which  will  long  agitate  this 
country,  and  have  a  decided  influence  on  its  future  destiny. 
He,  for  one,  was  determined  throughout  to  occupy  the 
ground  which  his  judgment  and  couHcieuce  dictatetl ;  and  he 
expected  aud  desired  others  to  do  the  same.  At  the  outset, 
he  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  modiij  his  resolutions,  so 
as  to  make  them  acceptabli*,  as  far  as  he  could,  without  sa- 
criticing  the  priueiplcs  on  which  Lhcy  rested.    These  were,  as 
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be  had  Irequenlly  wtated,  noa-intcrfcrence  and  non-discrimi- 
oatioQ,  which,  in  his  ojiinion,  could  not  be  abandoned  at  any 
point,  without  a  sacritico  of  the  rights  and  wifely  of  the 
South  ;  nml,  under  this  iiupression,  he  had  constantly  rc'sist- 
ud  every  attempt  to  induce  him  to  surrcndur  tlieui. 

The  Senator  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  not,  in  his  fifth 
resolution,  taken  constitutional  ground.  He  thought  ditfer- 
cntly  ;  that  ho  had  taken  the  highest  and  strongest  constitu- 
tional ground  in  declaring  that  interference  witli  slavery  in 
this  district,  or  tlie  tenitories  wiui  a  direct  (yes,  ho  would 
repeat  an  epithet  he  had  yielded  to  reconcile  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Crittenden)  and  dangerous  attack  ou 
the  domestic  institutions  of  all  tlio  States  ;  as  direct  and  &s. 
dangerous  as  an  interference  with  blavcry  in  one,  w^uld  Lie  an 
interleronce  in  all  the  other  ylavcliolding  States  ;  thus  pla- 
cing slavery  here,  and  in  the  territories,  under  the  same  con~ 
Btitutional  protection  as  in  the  States  themselves.  He  would 
Lave  added  the  additional  ground,  wluch  the  Senator  had  so. 
well  expliiined,  and  in  which  he  entirely  concurred,  but  h© 
knew  that  the  sense  of  the  body  had  already  been  tested  in* 
relation  to  it,  and  that  we  of  the  South  wore  in  a  minority 
on  it ;  and  Ids  olijccfc  was  to  place  it  on  cuiiHtitutional  grounds,. 
still  higher  and  stronger,  if  possible,  and  on  which  he  bad 
hoped  there  would  be  greater  unanimity.  As  to  voting  for  a  re- 
solution placing  the  question  nn  the  grotmd  of  inexpediency, 
the  Senators  from  Virginia  and  Mississippi  must  excuse  him. 
He  l>clieved  it  would  Ijc  fallacious  and  dangerous,  and  neither 
Ids  judgment  nor  sense  of  duty  wmild  permit  him  to  give  it 
hifl  vote.  If  we  ]dace  the  question  there,  we  will  be  over- 
powered. The  wliole  North,  with  littlo  exception,  would  be 
united  against  us,  and  we  would  be  voted  down  in  both 
Houses,  in  less  than  two  years  ;  and  that  on  a  ground  which 
would  not  justify  the  South  in  taking  the  i*emedy  into  her 
own  hands. 

The  amendment  ollered  by  the  Senator  fixim  Virginia, 
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was  mucli  better  than  the  resolution  as  it  stood  amended. 
Though  it  surrendered  much  (the  only  strong  and  tenable 
grounds,  in  liia  opinion),  yet  it  abandoned  the  feeble  ground 
of  inex|>cdiency,  and  rested  the  question  on  sumething  like 
a  principle.  With  a  shght  moditication,  adding  a  single  let- 
ter to  the  resolution,  so  as  to  make  it  plural  instead  of  singu- 
lar, and  to  refL*r  to  the  resolutions  already  adi»pted,  it  would, 
in  a  great  measurCj  make  it  confonn  to  tlic  fifth  as  lie  had 
originally  presented  it.  He  hoped  the  Senator  would  make 
the  uiodification.  Thus  modiH^'d,  he  would  willingly  give  it 
his  vote  ;  and  he  trusted  that  tliu  Senators  from  the  non- 
slaveholding  States  who  had  supported  his  first  four  resolu- 
tions, would  give  it  theirs  also. 

[After  some  remarks  by  Messrs.  Preston,  Niles,  and  AValker,  tlie 
question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Rives*  amendment,  and  decided  in  tho 
uegative — Yeas,  10;  uays,  29. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  Mr.  Clay*s  &ul>stitutc,  as  amend- 
ed, by  striking  oat  t!ie  words  "  ought  not,**  and  inserting;,  that  any  at- 
tempt of  Congress  to  al>oIiftli  slavery  in  any  of  the  territories  would 
create  serious  alarm  and  just  apprehensiou  iu  the  St^ites  sustaining 
that  domestic  in^^titution — 

Mr.  Calhoun  moved  to  .imend  it  by  inserting  the  worda  "danger- 
ous attacks  upi>n  the  States  in  which  slavery  exist*." 

Mr.  lluclianna  opposed  the  nraendiuent,] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  were  of  a  chanicter  he  could  not  permit  then 
to  pass  in  silence.  Ho  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that 
he  (Mr.  liuohauan)  has  been  actuated  solely  by  the  desire  to 
soothe  and  traTiquilliKC  the  feelings  of  the  South,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  pity  of  her  weakness  and  fears. 

[Mr.  Buchanan  sliook  hia  Itcad.] 

Mr.  C.  said  he  would  be  glad  to  understand  what  the 
Senator  did  mean. 

Was  he,  then,  said  Mr.  C,  to  understand  the  Senator. 
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ihat  all  he  said  about  soothing  aud  tranquillizing  the  feelings 
of  the  South,  originated  in  a  belief  that  these  a'solutions  were 
intended  for  that  purpose  by  the  mover?  If  bo,  he  would  tell 
hiiQ  he  was  grossly  mistaken.  She  needed  n«)t  tlasj  nor  any 
other  measure,  to  tranquillize  her.  She  was  cuLm  und  cnllected, 
and  instead  of  being  agitated,  was  too  inditfereiU.  8he  had 
no  fears  for  herself.  She  was  full  of  resources,  and  wouUi,  he 
trusted,  be  jirepared  to  meet  the  crisis,  whenever  forced  on 
her  by  the  injustice  or  insults  of  the  other  portion  of  the 
Union.  No :  these  resolutions  originated  in  far  different 
luotives — from  a  sincere  desire  to  prevent,  if  possible,  tiie 
Bh(H:k  to  which  the  present  current  of  events  was  rapidly 
leading,  and  wliich,  if  not  prevented,  would  bring  to  the 
groiuid  the  institurioas  of  the  country.  He  was  anxioxis,  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  to  present  some  common  constitutional 
ground,  on  which  the  reflecting  and  patriotic,  of  every  quar- 
ter of  the  Union,  might  mlly  to  arrest  the  approaching  ca- 
tastrophe, and  avert  what  at  least  the  Nortii  was  as  much 
interested  to  do  lus  the  Soutli.  A  platform  for  the  purpose 
(if  the  Senator  preferred  the  word)  was  indispensable,  if  it 
be  thought  worth  while  U*  uppose  the  coming  disasters.  It 
was  these  high  considerations,  which  embraced  the  jwace, 
quiet,  and  safety  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  the  object 
that  the  Senator  seemed  to  supjiose,  that  induced  him  to  in- 
troduce these  resolutions,  it"  the  cojnmon  interests  uf  nil  be 
thought  not  to  bo  involved  in  the  questiun,  tell  us  so,  and 
we  will  take  care  of  ourselves.  We  ask  neither  pity  nor 
protection. 

But  the  Senator  exclaimed,  speaking  in  relation  to  the 
two  sections  of  the  country,  hands  off !  The  North  says, 
Lands  off,  to  tlui  Sijutb  !  The  Senator,  in  the  name  of  hia 
constituents,  says,  hands  i»ff,  to  me,  lu  the  name  of  mine, 
when  he  knows  what  u  large  portion  of  them  are,  daily  and 
hourly,  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  most  solemnly 
plighted  faith,  ainiing  a  most  deadly  blow,  not  simjily  at  aui 
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pmee  wad  ftrnfeatj,  bvt  at  oar  ^rrj  cxktam  ma  ■  poople  i 
Wbn  did  the  8o«tii  etcr  pbce  her  hani  en  tbe  Novtb  ? 
Wbra  did  afae  eivr  isktoieR  villi  her  pffmBar  iurtiliitiniis  ? 
Wha  did  Ae  ever  nm  m  hkm  ml  Iwr  peeoe  nd  eecmitj  ? 
Wheedidpfae  ever  denud  mom  tluui  neked,  ibeer  jivdce 
ofdMUuon?  Nerer!  never!  Andcea  we  lereiee  these 
qoevtuma,  and  hare  tbe  oone  veapaoae  fiem  the  Xorth  ? 
With  whftt  propfietT  or  jottioey  then,  can  the  Senator  pso- 
claiiDr  hands  off,  to  ii9 — the  aggicaBor  to  the  aggressed  ? 

He  most  expreaB  hk  legret,  that  the  Senator  should 
be  snrpdaed  iQto  ao  hasty  a  couiee  tsi  lemado.  He  bad  ha- 
Intiially  indicated,  on  this  dangenNU  qoeatioo,  conect  feel- 
ingSy  and  was  one  of  the  last  from  whom  he  would  have 
antunpat<^  such  remarks  as  fc-U  from  him  ;  and  he  felt 
assured  that,  in  making  them,  he  had  not  done  justice  to 
his  liberal  feelings  on  the  subject. 

[After  fonifl  fortlier  remarks  by  )Ir.  Bacluman  in  reply,  and  Messrs. 
Uabbard,  uid  Walker,] 

Mr.  CalhouD  said,  that  in  compliance  with  the  ui^nt 
wishes  of  liis  friends,  rather  than  with  his  own  judgment,  he 
would  consent  to  vote  for  the  resolution  as  amended.  It  had 
undergone  im]>ortant  modifications,  making  it  out  stronger 
than  it  wtis  at  first ;  but  yet  it  was  still  very  feeble,  and  not 
at  all  suited  to  the  occasion. 

[On  taking  the  question,  the  resolution  lis  nmcndcd,  uas  agreed  tc 
— ^YuaSf  85  ;  nays,  0. 

Jan.  12,  IS38. 
The  Senftt/>  resutnud  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions,  the  sixth 
Iwiiig  under  consideration.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  frequent  attacks  had  been  made 
on  tfio  roHnlution  under  consideration  in  advance,  which  he 
did  not  think  wore  altoj^etlier  fair.  The  Senate  had  deter- 
mined to  consider  each  resolution  by  itself,  on  its  own  merits, 
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bGpnniTig  at  the  first.  He  felt  himself  bound  by  the  detor- 
miiuition,  and,  of  i-oiirscj  did  not  feel  iit  liberty  to  rejiel 
uttackfi  made  on  resdutioiis  iu  advance.  We  had  now  av- 
r'lved  at  the  sixth,  and  he  woidd  say  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  whole  seiies.  He  liad  reviewed  it  with  care, 
and  believed  it  was  critically  true  and  correct  in  all  its  jMirts  : 
and  now  stood  prepare<l  to  meet  and  repel,  he  trusted  suc- 
cessfully, all  attacks  that  might  be  mode  on  it,  from  what- 
ever quarter  tliey  miglit  come  ;  and  that  he  might  present 
the  points  dLstinctly  to  those  who  might  desire  to  attack,  he 
would  repeat  aepai-ately  the  various  positions  assumed  in  thia 
resolution. 

Its  first  and  fundamental  position  is,  that  the  Union 
rests  on  an  equality  among  the  several  States  that  compose 
it.  To  support  R0<»bviouH  a  truth,  he  did  not  deem  it.  neces- 
sary to  cite  various  jiarts  of  the  constitution,  which  expressly 
recognized  it ;  nor  to  refer  to  the  journals  of  the  convention 
that  formed  the  constitution,  nor  the  debates  of  the  conven- 
tions of  the  States  by  which  it  was  adopted  ;  all  of  which 
would  prove  that  it  was  constantly  acted  on  as  the  principle 
on  which  the  Union  rested,  and  that,  as  such,  it  was  watched 
throughout  with  the  greatest  e-are  and  jealousy.  He  woidd 
ask  if  there  was  my  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  constitu- 
tion, or  the  history  of  its  formation  and  adoption,  prepared 
to  attack  this  fundamental  position  ? 

The  next  position  assumed  was,  that  whatever  destroyed 
this  equality  tended  to  destroy  the  Union  itself  One  so 
manifestly  and  irresistibly  true,  if  the  first  be  conceded,  as 
not  to  admit  of  dispute. 

The  next  declai-es  that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  all,  hut 
especially  of  this  body,  which  represented  the  States  in  thetr 
corporate  capacity,  to  resist  all  attempts  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  States,  in  the  action  of  this  Government,  so  as  to 
give  one  an  advantage  over  another,  which  is  no  less  clear. 

The  next  asserts,  that  to  refuse  to  extend  to  the  Southern 
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and  AVcstern  States  any  adsTintoge  fairly  due  them,  and 
wluch  might  tend  to  strengthen  them,  or  render  them  more 
secure,  by  extending  their  limits  and  population  by  the  an- 
nexation of  additional  territories  or  new  States,  on  the  ground 
that  their  domeslic  institutions  were  sinful,  irumoml  or  other- 
wise obnoxious,  would  be  contrary  to  that  equality  intended 
to  bo  secured  by  the  constitution  alike  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Union.  It  claims  notldng  for  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern States  on  account  of  their  domestic  institutions.  It 
simply  asserts,  that  to  withhold  advantages  on  their  account, 
to  which  they  would  otherwise  l>e  fairly  entitled,  woidd  be 
contrary  to  the  cfjuality  to  which,  as  members  of  the  Union, 
they  were  entitled.  It  does  not  affirm  that  new  territory  or 
States  (Texas,  in  a  word)  should  be  annexed.  That  it  left 
an  open  question,  to  be  decided  whenever  it  may  be  present- 
ed, on  its  general  merits,  in  reference  to  the  whole,  as  well 
as  the  adjacent  section,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  the  pecu- 
liar eliaracter  of  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  States  of 
that  section,  on  which  the  Vermont  resolutions  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  petitions  which  have  been  presentetl  ]»liicG  it.  If 
the  resolution  goes  further,  or  does  not  fully  und  Tmequivo- 
oally  express  what  is  intended,  he  stood  prejjared  to  modify 
it  so  as  to  place  its  intention  beyond  all  doubt.  All  he  re- 
garded was  the  principle,  which  he  deemed  not  only  clear, 
but  all-important,  to  the  eliiveliolding  States,  and  on  that 
ho  trusted  he  would  be  permitted  to  have  an  expression  of 
the  tjpiuion  of  the  Senate. 

Thus  regarded,  he  would  ask  if  tlicre  was  any  one  who 
would  venture  to  controvert  this  position  ? 

It  is  next  and  finally  asserted  in  the  resolution,  that  to 
withhold  from  the  Southern  and  Western  States  the  equal- 
ity of  advantages  to  which  they  are  entitled,  would  be,  in  ef- 
fect, to  disfranchise  tliem,  and  to  subject  them  to  all  the 
burdens  of  the  Government,  without  its  advantges — a  proj)©- 
oition  too  clear  to  admit  of  argument  or  illustration.     He  had 
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now  stated  clearly  and  distinctly  every  position  taken  in  the 
resolution,  and  he  called  on  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Clay),  and  others  who  had  attacked  it  in  advance,  to  bring 
forward  theii*  objections  now,  when  the  resolution  is  before  us, 
and  when  their  ussaults  can  be  fairly  met.  All  ho  asked  was, 
that  their  objections  should  be  specific — no  generalities  ;  no 
abstnictions.  (They  have  tuo  deep  an  abhorrence  of  abstrac- 
tions^ he  was  sure,  to  rely  on  vague  and  ^tuiend  ossertious.) 
State  the  particular  position  assailed,  and  make  specific  ob- 
jections, and  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  repel  them  Bucceas- 
fully,  he  would  be  more  deceived  than  he  ever  was, — as  he  felt 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  correctness  and  strength  of  all 
the  positions. 

[Mr.  Preston  iben  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  ou  tho  tdble,  on  the 
ground  iJjat  this  brnnch  fif  ihc  subject  would  bo  more  nppropriatt'ly  dia- 
ciuB<id  in  connection  wilb  tho  resolutions  introduced  by  liim  for  tho  an* 
nexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  and  also  because  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  tho  interesta  of  the  South  to  tako  tlie  question  involv- 
ed on  the  Texas  resolutions.  Mr.  V.  adtlressed  llie  Senate  in  a 
ftpe«ch  of  some  length,  and  with  much  wanntli,  in  support  of  tii« 
motion.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  sixiil,  that  ho  would  assure  his  collea<jue  that 
he  had  not  the  sUj^htcst  intention  to  interfere  with  Ids  reso- 
lution in  reference  to  Te.xas;*  nor  did  he  think  there  could, 
by  possibility,  be  any  interference.  They  related  to  different 
ubjccts.  His  was  introduced ,  as  ho  had  frequently  said,  as  an- 
tagonist to  the  Vermont  resolutions,  and  the  various  petitions 
against  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  Souih.  Araong  other 
objections,  they  took  position  agiiinst  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  UnioUj  on  the  ground  tiiat  our  i>eculiar  iustitutiona 
were  sinful  and  immoral.     In  drawing  up  these  resolutions, 

*  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutionii  were  introduced  on  the  27th  of  December 
ind  ^Ir.  Preston's  on  the  4th  of  January,  on  a  previous  notice,  given  earlj 
ui  tho  bcssion. 
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he  felt  himself  compelled  to  cover  the  whole  ground  assumed 
against  us,  sind  could  not  by  possibility  omit  so  prominent  o 
one  OS  the  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  without  u 
manifest  surrender  of  one  of  our  most  important  points  to 
the  abolitionists;  but  in  covering  it,  he  had  drawn  up  his 
resolutions  in  general  terms,  and  had  omitted  the  name  of 
Texas,  bo  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  question  in  rela- 
tion to  it. 

The  resolution  of  his  colleague  was,  on  the  coutrary,  a 
direct  question  of  annexation,  which  opened  the  whole  ground 
in  the  broadest  view  of  policy  and  the  constitution.  The  only 
effect  of  the  adoption  of  his  resolution  would  be,  to  raise  one 
of  these  questions,  and  that  not  the  least  embarrassing,  and 
as  Buch  conlcl  have  no  possible  injuri(jus  etfoct  on  the  resolu- 
tion oQered  by  his  colleagut'.  But  be  uiidersttxxl  his  col- 
league to  say,  that  a  decision  on  his  (Mr.  C.'s)  rc&olution 
could  be  had  under  his,  which  was  broader,  and  that  it 
would  be  more  easy  to  get  a  favorable  decision  on  the 
whole  question,  than  on  the  isolated  point  which  ho  pre- 
sented. 

Mr,  C.  said  ho  could  not  but  believe  tlint  liia  colleague 
was  misLakeu.  Even  au  affirmative  decision  wuuld  not  cover 
the  broad  and  general  principle  of  equality,  and  would  dis- 
criminate between  the  institutions  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
which  hi  resolution  asserted,  and  which  he  believed  to  bo 
all-important  to  the  slaveUolding  States  to  be  recognized. 
Nothing  more  could  be  inferred  from  such  a  decision  than 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  wise,  it  was  expedi- 
ent to  annex  Texas,  without  a  distinct  recognition  of  any  one 
principle  on  which  it  might  bo  admitted.  But  he  could  not 
think,  witli  his  colleague,  that  it  wttuld  be  more  easy  to  an- 
nex Texas  than  to  pass  the  resolution  under  consideration. 
It  presented  but  a  single  point,  and  that  so  unquestionabla 
as  to  command  the  n.ssent  of  all  who  did  not  deny  ho  funda- 
mental a  [jriuciple  of  our  Union  as  the  political  equality  of 
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the  members  which  composed  it  ;  while  his  colleiij^ie's  pre- 
sented, and  would  have  to  encounter,  all  the  possible  objec- 
tions which  could  be  urged  against  the  annexation,  constitu- 
tionally ;  and  all  objections  us  to  time,  as  to  mode,  as  to  its 
effect  on  our  relations  with  Mexico,  as  to  its  disturbing  the 
equilibrium  of  the  Union,  as  to  the  hazard  of  extending  its 
present  limits,  as  to  its  constitutionality,  and  many  others 
besides  the  one  presented  in  his  resolution.  So  far  from  ag;ree- 
ing  with  his  colleague  as  to  the  greater  relative  ease  with  which 
his  (Mr.  P/s)  could  be  passed,  he  anticipated  that  neither 
his  nor  his  colleague's  would  be  acted  on,  should  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  prevail.  It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  C.'s 
mind  had  long  since  been  made  u])  in  iiivor  of  the  annexa- 
tion, tinder  any  view  he  could  take  of  it,  he  believed  the 
anion  of  the  two  countries  was  desirable  ;  but  he  had  at  all 
times  anticipated  much  difficulty  in  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, when  and  however  presented. 

His  colleague  had  objected  to  acting  on  this  resolution, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  bring  uji  the  whole  Texan  ques- 
tion. He  must  think  tliat  ho  was  mistaken  in  hts  supposi- 
tioo.  The  debate  heretofore  has  been  strictly  confined  to 
the  questions  involved  in  the  resobitions  ;  and  he  saw  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be  a  dej>arturo  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  fact,  he  could  not  but  think  that  such 
u  supi)ositiun  would  bo  au  iiiipt'aehuicnfc  i»f  the  fairness  of 
Senators  on  the  side  of  the  Clmnilter  his  colleague  occuj)ied. 
The  resolution  presented  but  a  single  jwint,  and  that  but 
incidentally  connected  with  Texas,  Its  decision  involved 
none  of  the  regular  and  fair  objections  that  might.  Lie  urged 
against  its  admission.  To  involve  them  in  tlni  discuHsion, 
would  be  unfair,  and  would  be  a  tacit  confession,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  should  force  such  topics  into  the  discussion,  that 
his  resolution  was  true,  and  could  not  be  fairiy  met.  He 
could  not  beUeve  the  able  members,  who,  he  expected,  woidd 
be  opposed  to  the  resolution,  would  take  a  course  bo  un- 
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worthy  of  thciii.  If  they  believed  the  resolution  to  be  true^ 
ho  expected  them  to  say  bo,  and  to  vote  for  it ;  but,  if  not, 
to  say  so,  and  to  assign  their  reasons  boldly  and  directly, 
and  not  to  kill  it  Ly  arguments  foreign  to  the  question. 

In  conclusionj  he  expressed  his  regret  that  hia  colleague 
should  think  proper  to  make  the  motion  ho  did  ;  and  would 
assure  him  that,  whatever  might  be  their  difference  of 
opinion  tm  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day,  he 
would,  on  all  occasions,  abstain  fi-om  making  any  motion 
to  embarrass  any  measure  which  he  might  think  proper  to 
introduce. 

[After  Bome  liirtlier  reuuirks  from  Mr.  Preston,  tlie  question  was 
taken  on  liis  motion  to  hiy  tho  resolution  on  the  table,  and  it  wiis 
adopted — Yeas,  36  ;  nays,  9.] 


SPEECH 


On  the  Tiiflepenflftnt  Ti-ea^iuy  Bill,  delivered  in  the 
Seu*ate,  Februaiy  Ifjth,  1S38. 

I  REGARD  this  measure,  which  has  been  so  much  de- 
nounced, as  very  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Joint  Kesoiution  of  ISIG,  and  tho  De- 
posit Act  of  1836.  The  Ibnuer  provides  that  no  note  but 
those  of  specie-paying  banks  shall  be  received  in  the  dues  of 
the  Government,  and  the  latter  that  such  banks  only  shiill  be 
the  depositories  of  the  public  revenues  and  fiscal  agents  of 
tho  Government  ;  but  it  omitted  to  make  jirovisions  for  the 
contingency  of  a  general  Kuspensiou  of  specie  jjayments,  such 
as  the  present.  It  followed,  acconlingly,  on  the  suspension 
in  May  last,  which  totally  separated  the  Government  and 
the  banksj  that  the  revenues  were  thrown  in  the  hands  of 
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the  Executive,  where  it  Las  since  remained  under  its  exclu- 
^«ive  control,  without  any  k"^n\  ])rovibiou  for  its  sufc'-kcepiug 
The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  supply  this  omission  ;  to  take  the 
public  money  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and  place  it 
imdcr  the  custody  of  the  Jaws,  and  to  prevent  the  renewal  of 
a  coancction  whioh  has  proved  so  unfortunate  to  both  the 
Government  and  the  banks.  It  is  this  nieasuic — onginating 
in  an  exigency  caused  by  our  own  actn,  and  wliioh  seeks  to 
make  the  most  of  a  change  effected  by  oporutiuu  of  law,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  innovate,  or  to  make  another  experi- 
meat,  a«  lias  been  erroneously  represented — that  has  been 
denounced,  tmder  the  name  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  with  such 
unexamplc4l  bitterness. 

In  lieu  of  this  bill,  an  amendment  has  been  oflered,  as  u 
substitute,  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  fiLrthest  t'rom  the 
Chair  (Mr.  Rives),  which,  he  informs  us,  is  the  first  choice 
of  himself  and  those  who  agree  with  liim,  and  the  second 
choice  of  those  with  whom  he  is  allied  on  this  question.  If 
I  may  judge  from  api)carances,  wliich  can  liardly  deceive,  ho 
might  have  said  tlieir  first  choice,  imder  existing  circum- 
stances ;  and  have  added,  that  desi)uiring  of  a  National  Bank, 
the  object  of  their  preference,  they  have  adopted  his  substitute, 
as  the  only  practical  alteniative  at  present.  We  have,  then, 
:tlie  question  thus  narrowed  down  to  thin  bill  and  the  pro- 
posed substitute.  It  is  agreed  on  ail  sidos,  that  one  or  the 
other  must  be  selected,  and  tlmt  in  udupt  or  rejuut  the  one, 
is  to  reject  nr  adopt  the  other.  The  single  question  then  is. 
Which  shall  we  choose  ?  A  deeply  momentous  question, 
which  we  are  now  called  on  to  decide  in  belialf  of  the 
states  of  this  Union,  and  on  our  decision  their  future  des- 
tiny must,  in  a  great  degree,  depend,  so  long  as  their  imion 
endures. 

lu  comparing  the  relativo  merits  of  the  two  measures, 
preparatory  to  a  decision,  I  shall  touch  ver}'  briefly  on  the 
principles  and  details  of  the  bill.     The  former  is  well  under- 
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Stood  by  the  Senate  and  the  country  at  large,  and  the  lattei 
lias  been  so  ably  and  lucidly  explained  by  the  Chairman  uf 
the  committee  in  his  opeDing  speech,  as  to  supersede  the 
nccosaity  of  furtlicr  remarkiR  on  it  at  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussioiL  I  projioBej  then,  to  limit  myself  to  a  mere  general 
summary,  accompanied  by  a  fow  brief  obBer\'ation8. 

The  object  of  the  billj  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  to  take 
the  public  funds  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  where 
they  have  been  thrown  by  operation  of  our  acts,  and  to 
place  them  imder  the  custody  of  law  ;  and  to  provide  for  a 
gradual  and  slow,  but  a  perpetual  separation  between  the 
Gk)vornmt*nt  and  tho  banlcs.  It  proposes  to  extend  the  pro- 
cess of  separating  to  the  year  1845,  receiving  during  the 
first  year  of  the  series  the  notes  of  such  banks  as  may  pay 
specie,  and  reducing  thereafter,  the  amount  i*eceivable  in 
notes  one-sixth  annually,  till  the  separation  shall  be  finally 
consummated  at  the  period  mentioned. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  (he  most  simple  and  effec- 
tual tljat  an  able  committee  could  devise.  Four  pnaci]>al 
receivers,  a  few  clerks,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  agents  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  public  funds,  in  order  to  see  that 
all  is  right,  at  an  annual  charge,  not  exceeding  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars  at  most,  constitute  the  additional  officers 
and  espcnditUR's  required,  to  pL-rfonn  all  the  functions  here- 
tofore discharged  by  llio  banks,  as  depositories  of  the  public 
money,  and  fiscal  agents  of  the  trea8ur}\  This  simple  ap- 
paratus will  place  the  public  treasury  on  an  independent 
footing,  and  give  to  the  Government,  at  all  times,  a  certain 
command  of  its  funds  to  meet  its  engagements,  and  pre- 
serve its  honor  and  faith  inviithite.  If  it  bo  desirable  to 
separate  froTu  the  biinkH,  the  Government  must  have  some 
independent  agency  of  its  owu,  to  keep  and  disburse  the 
public  revenue  j  and  if  it  must  have  such  an  agency,  none, 
in  my  opinion,,  can  be  devised  more  simple,  more  econorai- 
ca],  more  effectual  and  safe  than  that  provided  by  tliis  bill 
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[tit  is  tho  necessary  rc-bult  wf  the  separatiou — and  to  reject  it, 
ithout  proposing  a  better  (if,  intlced,  a  bettor  can  be),  is 
to  reject  the  separation  ilsclt'. 

I  turn  now  to  fJie  substitute.  Its  object  is  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  bill.  It  proposes  to  revive  the  league 
of  8tate  banks,  and  to  renew  our  connectiou  with  them,  and 
which  all  acknowledge  has  contributed  so  umch  to  corrupt 
the  community,  and  to  create  a  spirit  for  specblatiou,  here- 
tofore unexampled  in  our  histor}*. 

The  Senator  (Mr.  Rives)  in  offering  it,  whether  wisely  or 
not,  has  at  least  acted  consistently.  He  was  its  advocate  at 
lirst  in  1834,  when  the  alternative  w^aa  between  it  and  the 
recharter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Uo  then 
defended  it  zealously  and  nmiifully,  against  the  fierce  as- 
saults of  his  present  allies,  as  he  now  defends  it,  when  those, 
who  then  sustained  him,  have  abandoned  the  lueasure.  Whe- 
ther wisely  or  not,  there  is  something  heroic  iu  liis  adherence, 
and  I  commend  him  for  it ;  but,  I  fear  I  cannot  suy  as  much 
for  his  wisdom  and  discretion.  He  acknowledged,  with  all 
others,  the  disasters  that  have  foHowed  the  first  experiment, 
but  attributes  the  failure  to  inaus])icious  cireumstanees,  and 
insists  that  the  me»isurc  has  not  liitd  a  fair  trid.  I  grant 
(hat  a  second  experiment  may  succeed,  after  tho  first  has 
failed  ;  but  the  Senator  must  concede,  in  return,  that  every 
failure  must  necessarily  weaken  confidence,  both  iu  the  ex- 
periment and  exi)erimenter.  Ho  cannot  be  more  confident 
in  making  this  second  trial,  than  he  was  in  liie  fii*8t  ;  and  if 
I  doubted  the  success  then,  and  ])referred  the  Sub-Treasury 
to  his  league  of  banks,  he  must  excuse  me  for  still  adhering 
to  ray  opinion,  aud  doubting  the  success  of  his  second  trial. 
JNor  ought  he  tu  he  surpri.s*^],  that  those  who  joined  him  in 
the  first  should  be  rather  shy  of  trying  the  experiment  again, 
after  having  been  hlovm  into  the  air,  and  burnt  and  scalded 
by  the  explosion.  But,  if  the  Senator  has  been  unfortunate 
in  failing  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  those  who  aided  hin) 
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in  the  (irnt  trial,  he  has  been  compensated  by  securijig  the 
support  of  those  who  were  then  opposed  to  him.  They  are 
now  his  zealous  supporters.  In  contrasting  their  course,  then 
and  now,  I  intend  nothing  personal.  I  make  no  charge  of  in- 
consistency, nfir  do  1  inteud  to  imply  it.  My  object  is  truth, 
and  not  to  woimd  the  feeling^s  of  any  one,  or  any  party.  I  know 
that,  to  make  out  a  charge  of  inconsistency,  not  only  the 
question,  but  all  the  material  circumstances  must  be  the 
same.  A  change  in  either,  may  make  a  change  of  vote 
necessary'  ;  and  with  a  material  variation  in  circumstances, 
we  are  often  compelled  to  xavy  our  course,  in  order  to  pre- 
sence our  principles.  In  this  case,  I  conceive,  that  circum- 
stances, as  far  as  the  present  allies  of  the  Senator  are  con*^ 
cemod,  have  materially  changed.  Then  the  option  was 
tween  a  recharter  of  the  late  baak,  and  a  league  of  State' 
banks  ;  but  now  the  former  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
option  ia  between  such  a  league  and  a  total  Reparation  from 
the  banks.  This  being  the  alteruativc,  they  may  well  take 
that,  which  they  rejected  iu  1834,  without  subjecting  them- 
selves to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  or  justly  exixjsing  them- 
selves to  the  imputation  of  change  of  principle  or  opinion. 
I  acquit  tlieni,  then,  of  all  such  charges.  They  doubtless- 
think  now,  as  they  formerly  did,  of  the  measurCj  which  they 
then  denounced  and  rejected,  but  which  a  change  of  circum- 
stances now  compcds  them  to  support. 

But  in  thus  acquitting  them  ot  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
they  must  excuse  me,  if  I  should  avail  myself  of  the  fact— *i 
that  their  opinion  remains  unchanged — as  au  argument  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  and  against  the  substitute.  The  choice  is 
between  them.  They  are  in  the  opposite  scales.  To  take 
from  the  one  is,  in  effect,  to  add  to  the  other ;  and  any  ob- 
jection against  the  one,  is  lui  argument  equally  strong  in 
fovor  of  the  other.  I  then  avail  myself  of  their  many  power- 
ful objections  in  1834  against  the  measure,  which  this  substi- 
tute pro|x)ses  now   to  revive.     I  call  to  my  aid,  and  press 
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into  my  service  every  denunciation  they  then  uttered,  and 
every  argument  they  then  eo  BUcccssfuUy  nrtjed  against  it. 
They — no,  we  (for  I  was  tlien,  as  now,  irreconcilably  opposed 
to  the  measure)  charged  against  it,  and  j^rovod  what  we 
charge<l,  that  it  i^at-cd  the  purse  and  the  sword  iu  the  same 
hands  ;  that  it  would  bo  the  source  of  boundless  patronage 
and  corruption,  and  fatal  in  its  consequences  to  the  currency 
of  the  country  ;  and  I  now  avail  myself  of  tlicsc,  and  all 
other  objections,  then  urged  by  us,  in  as  full  force  against 
this  substitute,  as  if  they  were  again  to  rise  ia  their  places 
and  repeat  them  now  ;  and  of  course,  as  so  many  arguments, 
in  cflect,  in  favor  of  the  bill ;  and  on  their  strength  I  claim 
their  TOtes  in  its  favor,  unless,  indeed,  still  stronger  objec- 
tions can  be  urged  against  it.  I  say  stronger,  because  time 
has  proved  the  truth  of  all  that  was  then  said  against  the 
measure  now  proposed  to  be  revived  by  this  substitute.  What 
was  then  prediction  is  now  luct.  But  whatever  objections 
have  been,  or  may  be  urgeil  against  the  bill,  however  strong 
they  may  appear  in  argument,  remain  yet  to  be  tried  by  the 
unerring  test  of  time  and  experience.  Whether  they  shall 
ever  be  realized  must  be  admitted,  even  by  those  who  may 
have  the  greatest  confidence  in  tliuni,  to  bt»,  at  least,  uncer- 
tain ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  i)rudence,  where  ob- 
jections are  equally  strong  against  two  measures,  to  prefer 
that  which  is  yet  untried,  to  tliat  which  has  been  tried  and 
failed.     Against  this  conclusion,  there  is  but  one  escape. 

It  may  be  said,  tliat  we  are  sometimes  compelled,  in  the 
midst  of  the  many  exti*aordinary  circumstances  in  which  we 
may  be  placed,  to  prefer  that,  which  is  of  itself  the  more 
objectionable,  to  that  which  is  less  so ;  because  the  former 
may  more  ]irobably  lead,  in  the  end,  to  some  desired  residt, 
than  the  latter.  To  apply  the  prinuiplo  to  this  case.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  substitute,  though  of  itself  objection- 
able, is  to  be  ]jreferred,  because  it  would  more  probably  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  thauthe  bill  which 
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18  believed  to  bo  the  only  certain  remedy  for  all  the  disorders 
that  utTect  the  currency.  I  admit  the  position  to  be  BOirnd 
ill  principle  ;  but  it  is  one  exceedingly  bold  and  full  of  danger 
in  practicCj  and  ought  never  to  be  acted  on  but  in  extreme 
ca^es,  and  where  there  is  a  rational  prospect  of  accomplish- 
ing the  object  ultimately  aimed  at.  The  application,  in 
this  case,  I  must  think,  would  be  rashness  itself  It  may 
be  saR'ly  assumed,  Ihnt  the  success  of  eitlier,  whichever  may 
be  adopted — the  bill  or  the  substitute — would  l>e  fatal  to 
the  estfibliBhuient  of  a  National  Bank.  It  can  never  put 
down  a  successful  measure  to  take  its  place ;  and,  of  course, 
that  which  is  most  likely  to  fail,  and  rc-plungo  the  country 
into  all  tlve  disiisters  of  a  disordered  currenc)',  is  that  which 
would  moht  probably  load  to  the  rcBtoratiou  of  a  National 
Bank  ;  aud  to  prefer  the  substitute  on  that  account,  is,  in 
^t,  to  prefer  it  because  it  is  the  worst  of  the  two.  But  is 
it  certain  that  another  exidosion  would  be  followed  by  a 
bank  ?  We  have  already  liad  two  ;  and  it  ia  far  more  prob- 
able, that  tlie  tliird  would  imjiress,  univei-sally  and  indelibly, 
on  the  public  mind,  that  thei^»  waa  something  ratlically  and 
incurably  wrong  in  the  system  which  woidd  blow  up  the 
whole  concern — National  Bank  and  all. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  express  au  opinion,  I  would 
say  to  those  in  favor  of  a  National  Bank — you  have  pursued 
a  course  on  this  subject  imftirtunate  botli  for  yourselves  and 
the  country.  You  are  opposed  both  to  the  league  of  banks,  and 
the  Sub-Treasury.  You  prefer  a  National  Bank;  and  regard 
it  as  the  only  safe  aud  certain  regulator  of  the  currency,  but 
consider  it,  for  the  present,  out  of  the  question,  and  arc 
therefore  compelled  to  chtwse  between  the  other  two.  By 
supporting  the  substitute,  you  will  be  held  responsible  for  all 
the  miseliiof  and  disasters  that  may  follow  the  revival  of  the 
pet  bank  system,  as  it  has  been  called,  with  the  almost 
certain  defeat  of  your  tu'st  aud  cherished  choice  ;  aud  those 
you  oppose  will  reap  all  the  Leaelita  of  the  power,  jwitronage. 
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and  influence,  winch  it  may  place  in  their  hands,  without 
incurring  any  |K.irti()n  uf  the  responsibility.  But  this  is  not 
alL  The  succcsss  oi'  the  substitute  wonld  Iks  the  detent  of 
tbt!  bill,  wludi  wuiild,  ill  Hke  manner,  place  ou  you  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ilH  deieat,  and  jl'ivo  those  yuu  oppose  idl  the 
ailvantftge  of  having  supjxirted  it,  without  any  of  the  res])on- 
sibility  that  would  have  attached  to  it,  had  it  been  adopted. 
Had  a  difl'erent  course  been  taken — had  you  joined  in  aiding 
to  extend  the  custody  of  the  laws  ovur  the  public  rovenuea 
iu  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  where  your  own  acts  have 
placed  it,  and  for  which  you,  of  course,  arc  responsible — 
throwing,  at  the  same  time,  on  those  to  wliom  you  attribute 
the  present  disortlcred  state  of  the  currency,  the  burden  of 
the  resjKmsibility — you  would  have  stood  ready  to  profit  by 
events.  It'  the  Sub-Treasury,  contrary  to  your  anticipition, 
mceeeded,  aa  patriots,  you  would  liave  cause  to  rejoice  in  the 
unexiKjctetl  good.  If  it  failed,  you  would  have  the  credit  of 
having  anticipated  the  result,  and  might  then,  after  a  double 
triumjih  of  sagacity  and  foresight,  have  brought  forward  your 
favorite  uieasuie,  with  a  iair  prospect  of  success,  when  every 
other  had  fiiiled.  By  not  taking  this  course,  you  liave  lost 
the  only  prospect  of  esLablishlug  a  National  Bank. 

Nor  has  your  course,  in  my  opinion,  been  fortunate  fur 
the  country.  Had  it  been  diilercut,  tlio  currency  question 
would  have  been  decided  at  the  calLetl  session  ;  and  had  it 
been  decided  then,  the  country  woidd  this  day  have  been  in 
mnch  iKitter  condition  :  at  least  the  iiiauufacturing  and 
^commercial  section  of  the  North,  where  the  derangement  of 
the  currency  is  felt  the  most  severely.  The  South  is  com- 
paratively in  an  easy  condition. 

Such  arc  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
substitute  at  the  very  threshold.  Tliose  beyond  iirc  vastly 
greater,  us  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show.  Its  object,  as  I  have 
stated,  is  to  revive  the  league  of  State  banks,  and  the  tirst 
question  presented  for  consideration  is — How  is  this  to  Iw 
vol..  m. — 14 
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done?  how  is  the  league  to  be  formed?  how  stimulated 
into  life  when  formed  ?  and  what,  after  ifc  has  been  revived, 
will  be  the  true  character  of  the  league  or  combination  ?  Tc 
answer  these  questions  we  must  turn  to  its  ])rovisions. 

It  provides,  that  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  shall 
select  twenty-live  specie  paying  banks  as  tlio  fiacal  agenta 
of  the  GovTrnnient — all  to  be  rcRpt'ctaMc  and  substantial  ; 
and  that  the  selection  shall  br  coiihrnied  by  tlie  joint  vote 
of  the  two  Houses.  It  also  provides,  that  they  shall  be  made 
the  depositorict^  of  the  i^iiblie  money,  and  that  their  noteu 
shall  be  receivable  in  the  dues  of  the  Government ;  and  that 
ia  turn,  for  these  advantages,  they  shall  stipulate  to  perform 
oertain  duties,  and  comply  with  various  conditions,  the  ob- 
ject of  whicli  is,  to  give  to  the  Roerotiiry  ui^  the  Treasury 
full  knowledge  of  their  condition  and  business,  willi  the  view 
to  supervise  and  control  their  acts,  as  far  as  the  interest  of 
the  Government  ia  foneenied.  In  adilition  to  these,  it  con- 
tains othLT  and  impurtaut  pruvisionH,  which  I  shall  not 
enumerate,  because  they  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
objections  that  I  pittpose  to  urge  against  the  measure. 

Now  I  ask  what  does  all  this  amount  to  ?  W^at  but  a 
proposal  on  the  pirt  of  the  Goveniraent  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract, or  bargjiin,  with  certain  selected  State  banks,  on  the 
terms  and  eonditious  apeeified  ?  Have  we  the  right  to  make 
Bucb  a  bargain  ?  is  the  tirst  question;  and  to  that,  I  give  a 
decided  negative,  which  I  hope  to  place  on  constitutional 
grounds,  that  cannot  be  shaken.  I  intend  to  discuss  it,  with 
other  questions  growing  out  of  the  connection  of  the  Govern- 
ment witii  the  banks,  as  a  new  question,  for  the  first  time 
presented  for  consideration  and  decision.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  fpiestions  growing  mit  of  it,  long  as  it  has  ex- 
isted, have  never  yet  been  jirescnted  nor  investigated  in 
reference  to  their  constitutionality.  How  this  has  happened, 
I  shnll  now  ]irocecd  to  ex|datn,  preparatory  to  the  examina- 
tiou  of  the  question,  wiiich  1  have  proposed. 
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The  union  of  the  Government  and  the  banks  was  nevui 
legally  solemnized.  It  originated  fihortly  after  the  Govera- 
Dicnt  went  into  operation,  not  in  any  legal  enactmeutj  but 
in  a  short  onler  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  not  much 
more  than  half  a  dozen  of  lines,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter 
of  course.  We  thus  glided  imperceptibly  into  a  connection, 
which  was  never  recognized  hy  luw  till  1816  (if  my  memory 
Bcr^'es),  but  which  has  jiroduced  mere  important  after  conse- 
quences, and  has  had  a  greater  control  over  the  destiny  of 
this  country,  than  any  one  of  the  mighty  qiiestions  which 
have  so  often  and  deeply  agitated  the  cf>unlry.  To  it  may 
1»  traced,  as  their  seminal  principle,  the  vast  and  extraor- 
dinary expansion  of  our  banking  system — our  excessive  im- 
port duties — unconstitutional  and  profuse  disbursements — 
the  protective  tariti',  and  its  associated  system  for  spending 
what  it  threw  into  the  Treasury — followed  in  time  by  a  vast 
surplus  which  the  utuMi.st  extravagance  of  the  Government 
could  not  dissipate — and  tiiially,  by  a  sort  of  retributive 
justice,  the  ex[>loeion  of  the  entire  banking  system,  and  the 
present  prostrated  condition  of  the  currency,  now  the  subject 
of  our  deliberatiuns. 

How  a  mciusure,  fraught  with  such  important  consequen- 
ces, should  at  £rst,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  have  escjiped  the 
attention  and  the  invcHtigation  of  the  publicj  deserves  a  pass- 
ing notice.  It  is  to  be  cxphiined  by  the  false  conception  of 
the  entire  subject  of  banking,  which  at  that  early  period 
universally  prevailed  in  the  C(uimuuuty.  So  erruueuus  was 
it,  that  a  bank-note  was  then  identified  in  the  niiud  of  the 
public  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  deposit  in  bank  was  re- 
garded, as  under  the  most  safe  £ind  sacred  custody  that  could 
bo  devised.  The  original  imj)ression,  derived  from  the  Bank 
of  Amfiterdam,  where  every  note,  or  certllicate  in  circulation, 
was  honestly  represented  by  an  equal  and  specific  quantity 
of  gold  or  silver  in  bank,  and  where  every  deposit  was  kept 
ag  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  safely  returned  to  the  depositary, 
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when  demanded^  was  extended  to  banks  of  discount,  dowr. 
to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  u«r  GoverDnient.  with  hut 
slight  modificntions.  With  this  impression,  it  ia  not  at  all 
extraordinary,  that  the  deposit  of  the  revenue  in  hanks  tor 
Bafe-kccpini;,  and  tlie  receipt  of  their  notes  in  the  public 
dues  fihonld  be  considered  a  matter  of  coarse,  requiring  no 
hir;her  authnrity  than  a  Treasury  order;  and  hence  a  con- 
nection, with  all  the  important  questions  belongin*;  to  it  and 
now  considered  of  vast  magoitudej  received  so  little  notice, 
till  public  attention  was  directed  to  it  by  its  recent  rupture. 
This  total  separation  from  the  system,  iu  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  jdaced,  lar  the  tirst  time,  authorizes  and  demands, 
that  we  shall  investigate  freely  aud  fully,  not  only  the  con- 
sequences of  the  connection,  l>ut  all  the  questions  growint; 
out  of  it, — more  especially  those  of  a  constitutional  charac- 
ter; and  I  shall,  in  obetlience  to  this  demand,  return  to  the 
question  from  which  this  diip'ession  hits  canicd  me  so  far. 

Have  we,  then,  the  ri^^ht  to  make  tlie  bar<?ain  proposed  ? 
Have  we  the  right  (o  bestow  the  high  privileges— I  miglit  say, 
prerogatives— on  them,  of  being  made  the  depositaries  of  tho 
jiublie  revunue^  and  of  having  tlieir  notes  received  and  treated 
as  gold  and  silver  iu  the  dues  of  the  Government,  and  in  all 
its  fiscal  transactions  ?  Have  we  tho  right  to  do  all  this  in  or- 
dcr  to  restore  confidence  in  the  bimks,  \nth  the  view  to  en- 
able them  to  resume  specie  payments  ?  What  is  the  state  of 
the  case  ?  Tho  banks  are  ileejily  indebted  to  the  country, 
and  are  unable  to  pay ;  and  we  are  asked  to  give  them 
these  advantages,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  debts? 
Can  we  grant  llie  boon  ?  In  aunworing  this  important  ques- 
tion, I  begin  willi  the  fact,  that  our  government  is  one  of 
limited  powers.  It  can  exercise  no  right  but  what  is  specifi- 
cally granted  ;  nor  pass  any  law,  but  what  is  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  such  powers  into  effect.  This  small  jtam- 
phlet  (holding  it  up)  contains  the  constitution.  Its  grants 
of  power  are  lew  and  |>laiti  ;  aud  I  ask  geiillemeu  to  turn  to 
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it,  and  point  out  the  power  that  authorizes  us  to  do  what  is 
proposed  to  Ih2  done,  or  tn  8h<»w  that,  to  pass  this  substi- 
tute is  nccessar}'  to  carry  any  of  the  granted  powers  into 
elTect.  It'  neither  run  bo  hhown,  what  is  pro[H)sed  cannot 
be  constitutionally  dune;  and  till  it  is  sped fiuilly  pointed 
out,  I  am  warranted  in  believing  that  it  cannot  be  shown. 

Our  reason  is  often  confounded  by  a  mere  name.  An  act, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  may  Iwconie  of  doubtful  constitutional 
authority^  when  applied  to  u  bank,  which  iiono  would,  tor  a 
moment,  hesitate  to  pronounce  jj;ro8«ly  unconstitutional,  when 
Applied  to  an  individual.  To  free  ourselves  from  this  illusion, 
1  ask,  could  this  Government  coustitutiomdly  bestow  on  in- 
dividuulK,  or  a  private  association,  the  advantages  j)ropo8ed 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  selected  bank<»,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  pay  their  debts  ?  Is  there  one  who  hears  me,  who  would 
venture  to  say,  Yes, — even  in  the  case  of  the  most  extensive 
merchant  or  mercantile  concern — such  as  some  of  those  in 
2^ew-York,  or  New-Orleans,  whose  embnrrassments,  at  the 
late  suspension,  involved  entiit*  sections  in  distress  ?  But, 
if  not,  on  what  principle  can  a  discrimination  be  made  in 
fiivor  of  tl»e  baiikw  ?  They  are  I(»cal  institutions, — created 
by  the  States  for  loc^l  purjK.>ses_. — composed,  like  private  as- 
sociations, of  intlividual  eitizouH,  on  whom  the  acts  of  the 
Btate  cannot  amfer  a  particle  of  constitutional  right  under 
this  constitution,  that  does  not  belonj;  to  the  humblest  citi- 
zen, S«»  far  i'rom  it,  if  there  be  a  distiuctiou,  it  is  against 
the  bnukt;.  They  are  removed  further  from  the  control  of 
this  Government  than  individual  citizens,  who,  by  the  con- 
stitution, are  expressly  subject  to  the  direct  action  of  this 
Government  in  many  instances ;  while  the  State  banks,  as 
constituting  a  portion  of  tiie  domestic  institutions  of  the 
States,  and  resting  on  their  reser\'ed  rit^dits,  are  entirely  be- 
yond our  control ;  so  much  so,  as  not  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
bankrupt  law,  althouj>h  the  authority  to  pass  one  is  expressly 
granted  by  the  constitution. 
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On  what  posfiible  ground j  then,  can  the  rii^ht  in  questioc 
be  placed,  unless,  indeed,  on  the  broad  principle  that  these 
Itjcal  institutionsj  iiitonded  for  State  purposes^  have  l>een  so 
extended  and  have  so  connected  themselves  with  the  general 
circulation  and  business  of  the  countr}'  as  to  effect  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  community,  so  as  to  make  it  the  right 
and  duty  of  Compress  to  regulate  them  ?  or,  in  short,  on  the 
broad  principle  of  the  general  welfare  ?  There  is  none  other, 
that  I  (uin  perceive  :  hut  this  would  be  to  adopt  an  old  and  ex- 
ploded priucijjle — ut  all  times  dangerouR,  but  pre-eminently 
(SO  at  this  time,  when  jiuch  loose  and  dangerous  conceptions 
of  the  constitution  are  abroad  in  the  land.  If  the  argument 
IB  good  ia  one  case,  it  is  good  in  all  similar  cases.  If  this 
Government  may  interfere  with  any  one  of  (he  domestic  in- 
stitutions of  the  States,  on  the  ground  of  promoting  the 
general  welfare,  it  may  with  others.  If  it  may  bestow  j>riv- 
ileges  to  sustain  tlieni,  it  may  also  appropriate  money  for 
the  same  pur])Ose  ;  and  thus  a  door  might  be  opened  to  an 
interference  with  State  institutiouSj  of  which  we  of  a  certain 
section  ought,  at  this  time,  to  be  not  a  little  jealous. 

The  argument  might  be  pushcfl  niucli  iurtl^er  We  not 
only  oflier  to  conftir  great  and  important  privileges  on  the 
banks  to  be  selected,  but,  ia  turn,  ask  tliem  to  stipulate  to 
comply  with  certain  conditions,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
bring  them  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  this  Govern- 
ment. It  might  be  asked,  Where  is  the  right  to  purchase  or 
assume  such  sujiervisiou,  or  control  ?  It  might  be  re|)eatcd, 
that  they  are  vState  institutions — incorporated  solely  for  State 
puqvoses — entirely  under  State  control — and  that  all  super- 
vision on  our  part  is  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  States. 
It  might  be  argued  that  such  supervision,  or  control,  is  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  the  control  of  the  States  over  their  own  in- 
stitutions, and  to  render  them  less  subservient  to  their  pecu- 
liar and  local  inteivsts,  for  the  promotion  of  which  they  were 
established  ;  and  too  subserA'icut  to  other,  and  perhaps  con- 
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fllcting  interests,  which  might  feel  but  little  sympathj  with 
those  of  the  States.  But  I  forbear.  Other,  and  not  less 
urgent  objections  claim  my  attention.  To  dilate  too  much 
OQ  one,  would  neces.siirily  sjicrifice  the  fltiiui  of  nthers. 

I  next  object  that,  whatever  may  Ini  the  right  to  entei 
into  the  proposed  bar^aiu,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  projwsed 
to  make  it  is  clearly  unconstitutional,  if  I  rightly  cumprfhcnd 
it.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  do  ;  but,  if  I  understand  it  rightly, 
the  plan  is,  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  to  select  twenty- 
five  State  banks,  as  described  in  the  substitute,  which  are  to 
be  submittcMJ  to  the  two  Houses  to  bo  confirnicJ,  ()r  rejected, 
by  theit  joint  resolutions,  without  the  approval  of  the  Pre- 
sident ;  in  the  same  mode  as  they  would  appoint  a  chaplain, 
or  establish  a  joint  rule  for  the  government  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 

In  acting  on  the  joint  resolution,  if  what  I  supjxme  be 
intended,  each  House  would  have  the  right,  of  course,  to 
strike  from  it  the  name  of  any  bank  and  insert  anntlior,  which 
would,  in  fact,  vest  in  the  two  Houses  the  uncontrollable  right 
of  making  the  selection.  Now,  if  this  be  the  mode  proposed, 
as  I  infer  fn>m  the  silence  of  the  mover,  it  is  a  }>hiin  and  jcd- 
jMible  violation  of  the  Constitution.  The  obvious  intention  is, 
to  evade  the  veto  power  of  the  Executive,  which  cannot  be 
done,  without  an  infraction  of  an  express  provision  of  the 
constitution,  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  care,  and  intended 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  evasion.  It  is  contained  in  the 
Ist  article,  7th  section,  and  the  last  clause,  which  I  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read : 


**  Every  order,  rusolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  fonciirrcncc  of  tho 
Sttmtc  and  House  of  Representatives  itimy  be  necciaary  (eswpl  on  a  ques- 
tion of  wljoummcnt),  bhall  be  presented  to  the  Presidunt  uf  tlic  United 
Stales,  and  licfore  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  bo  approved  by  him,  or 
haafz  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  UeprcsenLativcs,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  the  case  of  a  l>ill." 
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Nothing  can  be  more  explicit,  or  full.  It  ia  no  nioi« 
pMsiblo  to  evade  the  Executive  veto,  on  any  joint  vote,  than 
in  the  passage  of  a  bill.  The  veto  was  vested  in  him,  not  only 
to  jiFotect  his  own  powers,  but  as  on  additional  guard  to  the 
constitution.  I  am  not  ihn  tulvocato  of  Executive  puwer, 
which  I  have  been  often  compelled  to  n'sist  of  late,  when 
cxtcudeil  boyond  its  jirupc^r  liiuitH,  as  I  Bhull  ever  be  pre- 
pared to  du.  Nor  am  I  the  advocate  of  legiKlative  or  judi- 
cial power.  I  stand  ready  to  i)rotect  all,  within  the  sphere 
assigned  by  the  constitutioUj  and  to  resist  them  beyond.  To 
this  explicit  and  comprehensive  proviyion  of  the  constitution, 
in  protection  of  the  veto,  there  is  but  a  single  exception,  re- 
sulting, by  necessary  implication,  from  another  jjortion  of 
the  instniment,  not  less  explicit,  which  authorizes  each  House 
to  cstabliiih  the  rules  of  its  proceedings.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, the  two  Houses  have  full  and  uncontrollable  authority 
within  the  limits  of  their  rospootive  walla,  and  over  those 
subject  to  their  autliurity,  iu  their  ullicial  character.  To 
that  extent,  they  may  act,  without  the  approval  of  the  Exec- 
utive ;  but  beyond  that,  witlunit  it  they  are  powerless. 

There  are  in  this  case  special  reasons  why  his  approval 
should  not  be  evaded.  The  Pn-sideut  is  at  tiio  iicad  i»f  the 
administmtive  department  of  the  Government,  and  is  espe* 
cially  resjttinsible  for  its  g(K)d  tmumgement.  In  order  to  hold 
him  responsible^  he  ought  tu  have  due  power  in  tho  selection 
of  its  agents,  and  proper  control  over  their  c<mduct.  Theao 
banks  would  be  by  far  the  most  powerful  nnd  influential  of 
oil  the  rigeutsof  the  Government,  and  ought  uut  to  be  select- 
ed without  tlie  concurrence  of  the  Executive.  If  this  sub- 
stitute should  be  adopted,  and  the  pro\ision  in  question  bo 
regarded  such  as  I  consider  it,  there  can  be  no  donbt  what 
must  be  the  fate  of  the  measure.  The  Executive  will  bo 
bound  to  protect,  by  the  intervention  of  his  constitutional 
right,  the  portion  of  ptjwer  clearly  allotted  to  the  depart- 
ment by  that  instrument,  which  would  make  it  impossible 
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»r  it  to  become  a  law,  with  the  existing  division  in  the  two 
[oiwcs. 

*  I  liave  not  yet  exbansted  my  ctmstitutionul  objectiooH.  I 
rise  to  higher  and  to  broader — applying  directly  to  the  very 
eesenco  of  this  substitute.  I  Jcniy  yuur  right  to  make  a 
genend  deposit  of  the  public  revenues  in  a  bauk.  More  than 
half  of  the  errors  of  life  may  be  traced  to  f*dlacies  originating 
in  an  improper  use  of  words  ;  and  among  them,  not  the  least 
miscliievous  is  tl»o  application  of  this  wonl  to  bank  tmns- 
actiouB,  in  a  sense  wholly  diflerent  from  its  original  meaning. 
Originally  it  meant  a  thing  placed  in  trust,  or  pledgetl  to  l>e 
safely  and  sacredly  kept,  till  returned  to  the  de]H>aitorj  witli- 
oiit  being  used  by  the  depositary,  while  in  his  possession. 
All  tliis  is  changed  when  applied  to  a  deposit  in  a  bank.  In- 
stead of  returning  the  idcuticjil  thing,  the  bank  is  under- 
stood to  be  Imund  to  return  only  an  equal  value  ;  and  instead 
of  not  having  the  use,  it  is  understood  to  have  the  right  to 
loan  it  out  on  interest,  or  to  dispose  of  it  as  it  pleasi.'», — with 
the  single  comlition, — that  an  e<iual  amount  be  returned, 
when  demandeil,  which  experience  has  taught  is  not  always 
done.  To  place,  then,  the  public  money  in  deposit,  in  banks, 
without  restriction,  is  to  givu  the  free  use  of  it,  and  to  allow 
them  to  make  as  much  as  they  can  out  uf  it,  lietween  the 
time  of  deix)sit  and  disbursement.  Have  we  such  a  right  ? 
The  money  belongs  to  the  people,— collected  from  them  lor 
specific  purjjoses, — in  which  tliey  have  a  general  intcn'st, 
— and  for  that  only  ;  and  what  possible  right  can  we  haive 
to  give  such  ase  of  it  to  certain  selected  corporal ious?  I 
ask  for  tiie  })roviaion  of  the  constitution  that  autli-'rizes  it. 
I  ask,  if  we  could  grant  tho  use,  for  similar  i)urposeM,  to 
private  associations  or  individunls  ?  or,  if  not  to  tliem,  to 
individual  officers  of  the  Government — far  iuRtance,  to  the 
four  principtd  receivers  under  this  bill.  Klumld  it.  pass?  And 
if  this  cannot  be  done,  let  the  distinction  be  ])oiuted  out. 
It'  these  questions  be  satisfactorily  answered,  I  sliall  pro- 
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pound  others  Btill  more  dilHcult.  I  shall  then  ask,  if  the 
Hubstitiitc  should  become  u  luw,  und  the  twenty-five  banks 
be  selected,  whetlier  tliey  would  notj  in  fact,  be  the  treasury  ? 
And  if  notj  I  would  ask,  Where  would  be  the  treasury  ?  But 
if  the  treasury,  I  wculd  Jisk,  if  public  money  in  bank  would 
not  be  in  the  treasury  ?  And  if  so,  how  can  it  be  drawn 
from  it  to  be  lent  fur  the  purpose  of  trade,  spocxdation,  or 
any  other  use  whatever,  against  an  express  provision  of  the 
constitutiun  ?  Yes,  as  express  as  words  can  make  it.  I 
ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  Ist  article,  9th  section,  the 
clause  next  to  the  last. 

•'Xo  money  shall  l>c  drawn  from  the  ti-oasury,  but  in  consequence  of 
ftppro print! Otis  maHc  by  law  j  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the 
roocipbs  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  ehall  be  published  from 
limo  to  tiHie."' 

Hmv  clear !  How  explicit  !  No  money  to  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law  ; — that  is,  the  object  on  which  the  ex])eudituru 
is  to  be  made,  to  be  designated  by  law  ;  and  the  sum  allotted 
to  eftect  it,  epecitkd  ;  and  yet  we  have  Iive<l  in  the  daily  and 
habitual  violaticu  ui"  tliia  great  fundamental  provision,  from 
almost  the  beginning  of  our  political  existence  to  this  day. 
Behold  the  consequences  1  It  has  ]»r)xstrated  and  in;;;nlfcd 
the  very  in.stitutinns  w]iich  liave  enjoyed  tliis  illicit  favor, 
and  tainted,  above  all  other  causes,  the  monds  and  politics 
of  the  whole  country.  Yes,  to  this  must  be  traced,  as  one 
of  the  main  causes,  the  whole  system  of  excessive  revenue, 
excessive  expenditure,  and  excessive  surpluses ;  and  to 
them,  especially  the  last,  the  disastrous  overthrow  of  the 
banks  and  tlie  eurreney,  and  the  unexampled  degeneracy 
of  public  and  private  lUuralK,  which  have  followed.  We 
have  suffered  the  affliction — may  the  blessing  which  follows 
chastisement,  wheu  its  justice  is  confessed,  come  in  due 
season  1 
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But  I  take  a  still  higher  ground.  I  striko  at  the  roiH 
of  the  niiftchief.  I  deny  the  right  of  this  Govomuieut  In 
trout  bank-notes  as  money,  in  its  fiscal  transactions.  On 
this  grent  question,  I  nt!ver  have  before  committed  niywif, 
though  not  generally  disposed  to  abstain  i'rom  forming  or 
expressing  opinions.  In  all  instances  in  which  a  National 
Bank  has  coine  in  question,  I  have  invariably  taken  my 
ground,  that  if  the  Government  has  the  right  to  receive  and 
treat  bank-notes  as  moneVj  it  had  the  right,  and  was  bound 
under  the  constitution,  to  regulate  them,  so  as  to  make  them 
unifonn  and  stable  as  a  currency.  The  reasons  for  this 
opinion  are  ohvifjus,  and  have  been  so  oi'ten  and  fully  ex- 
pressed on  former  occasions,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat 
them  now  :  but  I  never  examined  fully  the  right  of  receiving, 
or  made  up  my  mind  on  it,  till  since  the  eatuHtroplie  in  May 
last,  which,  as  I  have  wiid,  entiiely  separated  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  banks.  Previous  to  that  period,  it  was  an 
abstract  question,  with  no  practical  bearing ;  as  much  so  as 
is  now  the  constitutional  right  of  admitting  Louisiana  into 
the  Union,  Things  are  now  altered.  The  connection  is 
dissolved ;  and  it  has  become  a  practical  question  of  the  Erst 
magnitude. 

The  mover  of  the  substitute  assumed  as  a  postulate,  that 
this  Government  had  a  right  to  receive,  in  its  dues,  whatever 
it  might  think  proper,  I  deny  the  jiosition  in  toto.  It  is 
one  that  ought  not  to  be  assumed,  and  citnnot  be  proved, 
and  wliich  is  opposed  by  powerful  objections.  The  genius 
of  our  constitution  is  opjjosed  to  the  assumjition  of  power. 
Whatever  power  it  gives,  is  expressly  granted  ;  and  if  proof 
were  wanted,  the  numerous  grants  of  powers,  far  more  obn- 
0U8,  and  apjvarently  much  more  safe  to  be  assumed  than  the 
one  in  question,  would  tift'ord  it.  I  shall  cite  a  few  striking 
instances. 

If  any  powers  might  be  assumed,  one  would  suppose,  that 
of  applying  money  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Government,  and 
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borrowinj?  it  to  carn^  on  its  operations,  would  be  among 
them  ;  yet'  both  arc  exj^rcssly  j)rovided  for  by  the  amstilu- 
tion.  Again  :  to  Congress  is  granted  the  ]>ower  to  declare 
war  and  tiuao  iirniies  and  navies  ;  yet  the  jiuwcr  to  ^raut 
letters  of  miirt(uo  and  reprisal,  and  to  make  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  anny  and  navy  ia  not  left  to  assumption, 
obvious  as  it  is,  but  is  g;iven  by  express  grant.  With 
these  and  other  instances  not  less  striking,  which  might  be 
addedj  it  is  a  bohi  step  to  assume,  without  proof,  the  ilir  less 
obvious  j)ower  of  the  Government  to  receive  whatever  it 
pleases  in  its  dues  as  money.  Such  an  assumption  would  be 
in  direct  conllict  with  the  great  principle  which  the  State 
Rights  party,  witli  which  the  Senator  (Mr.  Rives)  classes 
himself,  have  ever  aih^pted  in  the  construction  of  the  con- 
stitution. But,  if  the  former  ciinnot  be  assumed,  it  would 
be  in  vain  t^  attempt  to  prove  that  it  has  been  granted, 
or  that  it  is  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  any  of  the 
granted  jjowers  into  effect.  No  such  attempt  lias  been 
made,  nor  can  be,  with  success.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  strong  objections  to  the  power,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
cannot  be  surmounted. 

If  once  adiRittcd,  it  wotdd  leadj  by  eonseiiuence,  to  a 
necessary  iiiterference  with  individual  and  State  concerns 
never  contemplated  by  the  constitution.  Let  us,  for  in- 
stance, suppose  that,  acting  on  tlie  assumption  of  the 
Senator,  the  Government  should  choose  to  select  tobacco  as 
an  article  to  be  received  in  payment  of  its  dues,  which 
would  be  as  well  entitled  to  it  as  any  other  product,  and  in 
which  tho  Senator's  coustitneats  are  so  much  interested. 
Does  he  not  see  the  consequences  ?  In  order  to  make  its 
taxes  uuifurm,  which  it  is  bound  to  do  by  the  constitution — 
and  which  cannot  be  done  unless  the  medium  in  which  it  is 
paid  is  80 — the  Government  would  have  to  assume  a  general 
control  over  the  great  staple  in  question  ;  to  regulate  tho 
weight  of  the  hogshead  or  i)ackage  ;  to  establish  inspections 
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under  its  own  officej-s,  in  onler  to  determine  the  quality,  and 
whatever  eLsc  might  be*  necessiiry  to  make  the  i»ayment8  into 
the  treafiuiy  unilbnn.  tSo,  likcwlae,  if  the  still  g;reater 
staple,  cotton,  be  selected.  The  weight  of  tlie  bale^  tho 
quality  of  the  cotton,  and  its  inspection,  would  all  nccessurily 
fall  under  the  control  of  the  Goverunient ;  and  does  not  the 
Senator  see  that  the  exercise  of  a  power  that  must  lead  to 
such  consequences — consequences  so  far  beyond  the  sj^hcre 
assigned  to  this  Government  by  the  constitution — must  be 
unconstitutional  ?  Nor  does  the  objection  extend  only  to 
these  and  other  staple  articles.  It  applies  with  equal,  it' not 
greater  force,  to  the  reception  of  the  notes  of  State  bunks,  as 
proposetl  by  the  substitute,  in  the  dues  of  the  Government, 
and  the  management  of  its  Uscal  concenis.  It  mast  involve 
the  Government  in  the  necessity  of  controlling  and  regu- 
lating State  banks,  as  this  substitute  abundantly  proves,  as 
■well  ae  the  whole  history  of  our  eouneetion  with  tliem  ;  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  banks  are,  at  least,  as  far  removed 
from  tho  control  of  this  Government  as  the  cultivators  of  tho 
soil,  or  any  other  class  of  citizens.  To  this  I  might  add 
another  objection,  not  less  strong  ;  that  for  the  Government 
to  receive  and  treat  bank-notes  as  money,  in  its  dues,  would 
bo  in  direct  conflict,  in  its  eOect,  with  the  inqKjrtant  power 
conferred,  expressly  on  Congix'ss  of  coining  inouey,  and  regu- 
lating the  value  thereof;  but  as  this  will  come  in  with  more 
propriety  in  answer  to  an  argmuent  advanced  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster),  I  shall  now  state  his 
argument,  and  reply  to  it. 

Ho  asserted,  again  and  again,  both  now  and  at  tho  oxtr^ 
eeesion,  that  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the  Government  not  only  to 
regulate,  but  to  furnish  a  sound  currency.  Indeed  it  is  tho 
principal  argument  relied  on  by  the  Senator  in  oi)positiou  to 
the  bill,  which  ho  says  akindons  this  great  duty.  Now,  if 
by  currency  he  means  gold  and  silver  coijis.  there  will  l>e  but 
little  diflerence  between   luni  and  nivsrlf     To  that  extent 
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the  Government  has  u  clear  and  imquestionablti  right  bj'  ex- 
press grant ,  but  if  he  goes  further,  and  intends  to  assert 
that  the  Government  has  the  right  to  make  bank-notes  a 
currency,  whieli  it  is  bound  to  rogidate,  then  Ins  proposition 
is  identical  in  elfect,  though  diflerently  expressed,  with  that 
of  the  Senutnr  titrn  Virginia  (Mr.  liives),  and  all  the  argu 
menfe  I  Imve  urf^ed  against  it  are  equally  applicable  to  his. 
I  hold,  on  niy  part,  that  the  jiowcr  of  the  Government  on 
this  subject,  is  limited  to  coining  money  and  regulating  its 
value,  and  pimisliing  the  counterfeiting  of  the  current  coins  ; 
that  is,  of  the  coins  made  ciu-rcnt  by  law — the  only  money 
known  to  the  constitution.  It  is  time  to  make  a  distinction 
between  money,  or  currency,  if  you  please — between  that 
which  will  legally  pays  debts,  and  mere  circulation,  wliich  has 
its  value  from  its  jjromlse  to  be  paid  in  the  former ;  and  un- 
der which  classification,  bank-notes,  as  well  as  bills  or  pro- 
missory notos  of  individnala,  fall.  These  are  all  in  their 
nature  private  and  local,  and  cannot  he  elevated  to  the  level 
of  currency,  or  money,  in  the  fiscal  transactions  of  Govern- 
ment, without  coming  into  conflict,  more  or  less,  with  the 
object  of  the  constitution  in  vesting  the  very  power  in  Con- 
gress, which  I  shall  now  j>rocccd  to  show. 

It  will  hardly  be  questioned,  that  the  object  ^ as  to  fix  a 
standard  in  nrd(.'r  to  furnish  fo  the  Union  a  currency  of  uni- 
form and  steady  value,  and  was  therefore  united  in  the  same 
sentence  with  the  relative  power,  to  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures, — the  objects  being  similar.  Now,  if 
our  experience  has  proved  any  thing,  it  has  amply  shown 
that,  so  long  as  the  Govcmnicnt  is  connected  with  the  bunks, 
and  their  notes  received  in  its  transactions,  as  money,  so  long 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  thing  Like  stability  to  the  standi 
ard  of  viUue  ;  and  that  the  i>ower  of  coining,  and  rcgulat- 
ing  tlie  coins,  l>ccome8  in  a  great  measure  a  mere  nullity. 
Every  dollar  is.sued  in  bank-notes,  when  it  is  made  the  sub- 
Rtitute  for  money,  drives  out  of  circulation  more  or  less  of  the 
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precious  metals;  and  whoa  the  issue  becomes  exoibitant, 
gold  and  silver  almost  entirely  disappears,  as  our  experience 
at  this  time  proves.  The  effects  are  analogous  to  alloying  or 
clij>ping  the  coin,  as  far  as  stability  of  standaixl  is  concern- 
ed ;  and  it  would  be  not  less  rational  to  suppose,  that  such 
a  power  on  the  part  of  individuals,  would  be  consistent  with 
an  uniform  and  stable  currency,  than  lo  suppose  the  receiving 
and  treating  hank-notes  as  a  substitute  for  money  by  the 
Gkjvemraent,  would  be.  The  only  check  or  remedy  is  to  re- 
strict tliem  to  their  proper  Kphere,  to  circulate  In  common 
with  bills  of  exchange  or  other  ])rlvale  and  local  paper,  for  the 
convenience  of  business  and  trade.  So  far  from  such  a  course 
operating  injuriously  on  the  people,  or  from  being  liable  to 
the  charge  of  forming  one  currency  for  the  peojile  and  an- 
other for  tlie  Government,  as  has  been  so  often  and  with  such 
effect  repeated, — it  is  the  very  reverse.  Government,  by  re- 
fusing to  receive  bank-notes,  as  it  is  bound  to  do,  would  in 
fact  furnish  a  choice  to  tlie  people,  to  take  cither  money  or 
notes  at  their  pleasure.  The  demand  of  the  Government 
will  always  keep  a  plentiful  Bupjily  of  the  former  in  the 
country,  st)  as  to  afford  the  peoj)!e  a  choice — while  the  opjto- 
site  would  expel  the  money,  mid  leave  no  O2)tioii  to  them  but 
to  take  bank-notes  or  nothing,  as  at  j^resent. 

I  have  now  shown  liow  it  is  pro]>o:5ed  to  fonn  the  league 
of  banks,  and  have  prescnte<l  the  constitutional  impediments 
that  stand  in  the  way.  These  are  numerous  and  strong  ;  so 
much  80,  that  they  ought  to  be  irresistiblo  with  all,  except 
the  latitudinous  in  construction  ;  but  I  cannot  expect  they 
will  produce  their  full  effect.  1  know  too  well  the  force  of 
long  entertained  impressions,  however  erroneous,  to  be  san- 
guine— how  Ktrongly  the  mind  rebels  against  the  expulsion 
of  the  old  and  the  admission  of  new  ojunions.  Yet,  in  this 
case,  where  we  clearly  see  how  gradually  and  silently  error 
crept  in  under  the  disguise  of  words,  applied  to  now  and  to- 
tally different  ideas,  without  exciting  notice  or  alarm  ;  and 
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when  we  have  experienced  such  deep  disasters  in  consequence 
of  departing  ii-om  the  plaiu  intent  and  meaning  of  the  ct>n- 
stitution,  I  cAnnot  but  ho^jo  that  all  who  bcHeve  that  the 
success  of  the  Government  dojtends  on  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  constitution,  will  h*y  aside  idl  previous  impivs^ions,  taken 
Up  without  reflection,  and  give  to  the  objections  their  duo 
weight. 

I  come  now  to  the  next  point,  to  show  how  this  league  ia 
to  be  revived  or  sliuuilatctl  into  life.  Till  this  can  be  done, 
the  substitute,  should  it  becoiue  a  law,  would  be  a  dead  let- 
ter. The  selection  is  to  he  made  from  specie  paying  banks. 
None  but  such  can  receive  the  public  deposits,  or  liave  their 
notes  received  in  the  dues  of  the  Grovcmment.  There  are 
none  such  now.  The  wliole  banking  system  lies  inanimate  ; 
and  must  be  viviiicd  beloro  it  can  be  reunited  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. No  one  in  bold  enough  to  propose  an  union  with 
this  lifeless  mass.  How  then  is  the  vitid  spark  to  be  reviv- 
ed ;  how  the  breath  of  life,  the  Promethean  fire,  to  be 
breathed  into  the  system  anew  ?  is  the  question.  This  ia 
the  task. 

The  mover  tells  us,  that  it  niust  be  the  work  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  says  that  it  h  bound  to  aid  the  banks  to  re- 
sume payments ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  ought  to  hold  out  to 
them  some  adequate  inducement.  He  tells  us,  that  they 
have  been  loug  pre]iaringnnd  had  made  great  cflbrts,  but  can 
go  no  furtlier ;  have  rolled  the  round,  huge  rock  almost  to 
the  summit, — but  unless  the  Government  put  forth  its  giant 
arm,  and  give  the  last  push,  it  will  recoil  and  rush  down  the 
steep  to  the  bottom,  and  all  past  labor  be  lost.  Now,  what 
is  this  adequate  inducement  ?  what  this  powerful  stimu- 
lus, which  it  is  proposed  the  GoviTnineiit  should  apply,  in 
order  to  enable  the  banks  to  accomijlish  this  herculean  task  ? 
The  substitute  shall  answer. 

It  proposes  to  fix  the  Ist  of  July  nest  for  the  period  of 
resumption ;  and  as  the  inducement  to  resume,  it  proposew 
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to  select  twenty-five  of  the  most  respectable  and  solid,  out 
of  the  resuming  banks,  to  be  the  depositories  of  the  public 
Dioueyg,  and  the  fiaeal  agents  of  tlie  Government,  us  has 
Iteen  already  stated.  It  also  j^roposes, — and  this  is  the 
stimulus,  the  essence  of  the  whole, — to  make  the  notes  of 
such  banks  as  may  resuuie  un  or  before  that  day,  exclusively 
receivable  in  the  public  dues.  Here  ia  a  quid  pro  quo  ;  some- 
Ihing  jnoposL'il  to  be  done,  for  which  Kametliingis  to  be  given. 
We  tell  tlie  banks  phuuly,  if  you  resume,  we,  on  our  part, 
stipidate  to  make  twenty-fire  of  you  our  fiscal  agents  and 
depositories  of  the  revenue  ;  and  wo  i'urther  stipulate  that 
those  who  resmue  by  the  time  fixed,  shall  liave  the  exclusive 
privilege  for  ever  of  hfiving  their  uutes  receivable  in  the  dues 
of  the  Government,  in  common  with  gold  and  silver.  If  the 
banks  ])erform  their  part,  we  shall  be  bound  in  honor  and 
good  faith  to  perfunu  ours.  It  would  be  a  complete  con- 
tract, OS  obligatory  as  if  signed,  sealed,  and  deliveretl.  Such 
is  the  inducement.  The  next  queaUou  is,  Will  it  be  ade- 
quate ?  Yes,  abundantly  adequate,  Tlje  battery  is  strong 
enough  to  awaken  the  dead  to  life  ;  the  consideration  suffi- 
cient to  remuueriitu  the  banks  for  wliatever  sacriiiee  they 
may  be  compelled  to  make,  in  ortler  to  resume  payment.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  viJue  of  these  high  privileges  or 
prerogatives,  as  1  might  justly  call  them.  They  are  worth 
millions.  If  y^)U  weix^  to  enter  in  hi  a  similar  contract  with 
an  indiWdual,  I  doubt  not,  that  he  eimld  sell  out  in  open 
market  for  at  least  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
T  do,  then,  the  mover  the  justice  to  say^  that  his  means  are 
ample  to  effect  what  he  proposes,  Difficidt  as  is  the  work 
of  resumption, — and  dilficult  it  will  turn  out  to  bo  wlien 
tried, — the  inducement  will  prove  nil-sufficient.  But  the  re- 
sumption, however  desirable,  may  be  ])urchased  too  ilearly  ; 
and  such  woidd  jirove  to  be  the  ease,  should  the  project  suc- 
ceed. Not  only  is  tho  offer  too  great,  but  the  mode  of  ef- 
fecting it  is  highly  objectionable.     Its  operation  would  prove 
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not  less  disastrous  than  the  barj^ain  haa  been  sbovrn  to  be 
uticonetitutional,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  establish. 

The  orterwiU  have  a  double  effect.  It  will  act  as  a  {>ow- 
erfiil  stimulus  to  resumption — but,  at  thf  wnine  liruc,  with 
equfi!  I'oroe  tn  excite  a,  struggle  among  tho  banks,  not  only  to 
resume  theraselveSj  but  to  prevent  others  from  resuming. 
The  reasiiu  is  clear.  Tho  advantage  to  each  will  increase,  as 
the  number  of  the  resuming  banlw  decreases  ;  and  of  course, 
the  great  point  of  contest  among  the  strong  will  be  to  restrict 
the  proftered  prize  to  the  smallest  number.  The  closer  the 
monopoly  the  greater  tho  profits.  In  this  struggle,  a  com- 
bination of  a  few  jxiwci-i'iil  and  w*'althy  banks,  the  most 
respectable  and  solid  ^  as  designated  in  the  Kubstitute,  will 
overthrow  and  trample  down  the  residue.  Their  fall  will 
spread  desolation  over  the  land.  Whatever  may  he  the  fate 
of  others  in  this  desperate  contest,  there  is  one,  in  relation 
to  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  :  I  refer  to  the  United 
States  B.iuk  of  Pennsylvania — a  long  name  and  a  misnomer  ; 
and  which,  for  the  sake  of  brLivity,  but  witii  nopersoual  dis- 
resi>ect  to  the  distinguishetl  individual  at  its  head,  I  shsdl 
call  Mr.  Biddle's  lunk.  Tliat,  at  least,  will  be  one  of  the 
winners — one  of  the  twenty-five  to  whom  the  prize  will  be 
assigned.  Its  vast  resources,  its  wealth  and  iniluontial  con- 
nections, both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  skill  and  ability  of 
the  officer  at  its  heail,  and — what  is  less  hononiblo — the 
great  resource  it  holds,  in  the  notes  of  the  lute  United  States 
Bank,  of  winch  more  than  six  millions  have  been  put  into 
cirL'ulatii.m — \n  violation,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  trust — con- 
stituting more  than  tive-sixths  of  all  its  circulation,  and 
which  it  is  not  bound  to  j>ay — with  the  still  greater  amount 
on  hand,  making  in  the  whole  more  than  twenty-six  millions, 
and  which  may  be  nsud  the  same  way,  if  not  prevented — 
woiUd  place  it,  buyond  all  doubt,  among  tho  victors.  He 
Htartfi  without  proper  weights,  aad  will  lead  the  way  from  tho 
first.     \Vho  the  others  may  be  is  uncertain  ;  this  will  depend 
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mainly  upon  his  good  will  and  pleasure.  It  may  be  put 
down  as  certain,  whoever  tlicy  may  be,  that  they  will  bo 
powerful  and  influential,  and  not  unfavorable  to  his  interest 
or  aggrandizement.  But  the  mischievous  effect  will  not  be 
limited  to  this  death-like  struggle,  in  which  bo  many  must 
fall  and  be  crushed,  that  might  otheiwiso  weather  the  storra. 
The  forced  resumption,  for  such  it  will  be  in  effect,  would 
be  followed  by  wide-spread  desolation.  It  is  easy  to  sink 
to  suspension,  but  bard  to  return  to  i"C8umption.  Under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  when  conducted  most 
leisurely  and  cautiously,  the  pressure  must  lie  severe  ;  hut, 
if  coerced  or  pi-ecipitated  by  bankrupt  laws  or  temj>tationfi 
such  as  this,  it  will  bo  ruinous.  To  make  it  safe  and  easy 
must  be  the  work  of  time.  Govermnent  can  do  but  little. 
The  disease  originates  in  excessive  indebtedness,  and  the 
only  remedy  is  payment  or  reduction  of  debts.  It  is  csti- 
matedy  that  when  the  banks  suspended  payments,  the 
community  was  indebted  to  them  the  enormous  sura  of 
W75,000,000.  To  reduce  tliia  within  the  pro]ier  limits,  is 
not  the  work  of  a  few  days,  and  can  be  but  little  aided  by  us. 
The  industry  and  the  vast  resources  of  the  countiy,  with 
time,  are  the  only  romodics  to  be  relied  on  for  the  reduction  ; 
and  to  these,  with  the  State  leg-islatures,  and  the  ]>nl)lic 
opinion,  the  resumption  must  be  left.  To  undcrstaud  the 
subject  fidly,  wo  must  look  a  little  more  into  the  real  cau8i» 
of  the  difficulty. 

This  enormous  debt  was  incurred  in  prosperous  times. 
The  abundant  means  of  the  banks,  from  the  surjtlus  revenue 
and  a  combination  of  other  causes,  induceil  tlieni  to  discount 
freely.  This  increased  the  circulation,  and  with  its  increase, 
its  value  depreciated,  and  prices  rose  2>roi>ortionably.  With 
this  rise,  enterprise  and  speculation  seized  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  every  one  expected  to  make  a  fortune  at  once , 
and  this,  in  turn,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  discounts  and  circu- 
lation, till  the  swelling  tide  burst  its  barriers  and  deluged  the 
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land.  Then  liegan  the  opposite  process  of  absorbing  the  ex- 
cess. If  it  hnd  been  possible  to  retuni  it  buck  to  the  l>auk$. 
the  sources  from  which  it  liowed,  through  its  debtors,  the 
Hpeculatinjr,  enterprising,  and  business  portion  of  the  coin- 
inuniry,  the  misehief  wouJd  have  bceu  in  a  great  measure 
avoided.  But  circuhition  had  flowed  off  into  other  reservoirs; 
those  of  the  Uiaucycd  men  and  baukei-a,  who  lioard  when 
prices  are  Itigh,  and  buy  whea  tliey  are  low.  Tlie  jjortion 
thus  drawn  off  and  hold  in  deposit,  eitlier  in  bunks  or  the 
chests  of  individuals,  vraa  as  effectually  lost,  as  far  as  the 
debtors  of  the  banks  were  conccnioc!,  as  if  it  had  been  burnt. 
The  means  of  puyuieut  were  thus  diminished  ;  jtrices  fell  in 
proportion,  and  the  pressure  increased,  as  they  fell.  Though 
the  amount  in  circulation  be  f^reatly  reduced,  yet  tlie  l»anks 
are  afmid  to  discount,  lest^  on  I'e sumption,  the  lioarded  mass 
of  deposit^  held  by  individuals  or  other  banks  sliOiUd  be  let 
loose,  and,  in  addition  to  what  might  be  put  into  circulation 
should  discounts  be  made,  would  cause  another  inundation,  to 
be  followed  by  another  suspension.  Huw  is  tins  diiBculty  to 
be  safely  aurmounled,  but  by  unlocking  the  hoarded  means  ? 
And  how  is  that  to  be  done,  without  deciding  the  currency 
question  ?  This  is  the  first  and  necessary  step.  That  dune, 
all  will  be  able  to  calculate,  and  determine  wimt  to  do.  The 
period  of  inaction  an<l  uncertaitily  would  cease,  and  tliat  of 
business  revive.  Funds  that  are  now  locked  up,  would  be 
brought  again  into  operation,  and  the  channels  of  circidation 
bo  replenished  in  the  only  mode  it  can  be  done  with  safety. 
Thus  thinking.  I  am  now  and  have  been  from  the  first;,  in 
favor  of  an  early  decision,  and  averse  to  all  coercion,  or  hold- 
ing out  temptation  to  resume  ;  leaving  the  disease  to  the 
gnulual  and  safe  operation  of  time,  with  as  little  tampering 
08  i)ossible.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hold  it  to  be  unwise  to 
cease  discounting,  and  to  adopt  an  indiscriminate  system  of 
curtailment.  Its  effects  are  ruinous  to  the  business  of  the 
coimtrv.  and  calculated  to  retard,  rather  than  to  accelerate 
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ft  rcsumiition.  The  true  syBtem,  I  would  say,  would  be  to 
discount  with  business  pajior  as  freely  as  usual,  and  curtail 
gruiually  on  permanent  debts.  The  former  would  revive 
business,  and  increase  the  debts  to  the  l>anks  less  than  it 
would  increase  the  ability  of  the  community  to  pay  them. 

Having  now  shown  liow  this  league  or  combination  of 
banks  is  to  be  formed  and  revived j  with  the  difficult  ies  in  the 
way,  it  remains  to  dctermiue,  what  will  be  the  tme  character 
and  nature  of  the  combination  when  formed.  It  will  conaiat 
of  State  l>anks  retainin«,^  their  uri-^^inal  powers,  that  of  dis- 
counting and  all,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  im- 
paired. To  these  the  substitute  jn'opoBes  to  make  important 
additions  ;  to  receive  their  notes  as  gold  and  silver  in  the 
public  dues  ;  to  give  thoni  tht^  use  (if  the  jiublic  dejxifiitH,  and 
to  organize  and  blend  tlie  wholf  into  one,  jus  the  fiscal  agent 
of  the  Government,  to  be  placed  under  tho  immwliato  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcasurj'.  Now 
what  does  all  this  amount  to  ?  Shall  I  name  the  wonl  ? — ^be 
not  startled  ;  A  BANK — a  Government  bank, — the  most 
extensive,  jwwerful  and  dangenniR,  that  ever  existeil.  This 
substitute  would  be  the  net  of  incorporation  ;  and  the  privi- 
leges it  confers,  so  mucii  uddilional  banking  capital,  increas- 
ing immensely  its  powers,  and  giving  it  an  unlimited  control 
over  the  business  and  exchanges  of  the  cotmtry. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hives)  was  right  in  sup- 
posing tliat  this  new  trial  of  the  experiment  would  he  made 
under  very  different  circumstances  from  tlio  first,  and  would 
have  a  different  termination.  That  too,  like  this,  was  a 
bank — a  Government  bank,  as  distinguished  from  the  late 
bank,  to  which  it  was  set  up  as  a  rival,  and  was,  at  tlie  time, 
constantly  so  designated  in  debate.  But  the  circumstances 
now  are  indeed  different — very  diffea-ut,  and  so  would  be  the 
result  of  the  experiment.  This  bank  would  not  be  the  same 
rickety  concern  as  the  former.  That  ended  in  anarchy,  and 
this  would  end  in  despotism.     I  will  explain. 
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The  former  failed,  not  ao  much  in  cousequenco  of  the  ad* 
verso  circurastanuefl  of  the  times,  or  any  essential  defect  in 
the  sj'stem,  as  from  the  M'ant  of  a  head — a  cauimon  sen- 
Boriiim — to  tliink,  to  will,  and  decide  for  the  whole,  which 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  insure  concert  and  give  unity 
of  design  and  execution.  A  head  will  not  be  wanting  now.  Mr. 
Biddlf'ri  Imtik  will  supply  the  defect.  His  would  be,  not  only 
one  of  the  resuming  bankK,  as  I  have  shown,  but  wuuld  also 
be  one  of  the  twenty-five  to  be  selected.  If  theix)  should  be 
the  temerity  to  omit  it,  the  present  ])rojt?ct  would  share  the 
fate  of  its  predecessor.  Mr.  Biddle's  bank  at  the  head  of 
those  excluded,  would  be  an  overmatch  for  the  selected,  in 
skill,  capital  and  power;  and  the  whole  league  would  inevi- 
tably be  overthrown.  But  if  selected,  the  position  nf  his 
bank  in  the  lca;^uc  would  be  certain.  Its  vast  capital,  its  ex- 
tensive connections,  its  superior  authority,  and  his  skill,  abili- 
ties and  influence,  would  place  it  at  the  head,  to  think  and  act 
for  the  whole.  The  others  would  be  as  dependent  on  his,  as 
the  branches  of  the  late  bank  were  on  the  mother  institution. 
The  whole  would  form  one  entire  machine,  impelled  by  & 
sini^le  imjmlse,  and  making  a  perfect  contrast  with  its  prede- 
cessor in  the  unity  and  energj*  of  its  operations. 

Nor  would  its  fate  be  less  dissimilar.  Anarcliy  was  inscribed 
on  the  first  from  the  beginning.  Its  deficiency  in  the  great 
and  essential  oloiuent,  to  insure  eoiieert,  was  mdicid,  and 
could  not  be  remedied.  Its  union  with  the  Government 
could  not  HUpply  it,  nor  avert  its  destiny.  But  very  differ- 
ent would  be  the  case  of  the  present.  Add  its  intimate  union 
with  the  Government,  for  which  the  substitute  provides,  to 
its  other  sources  of  power,  and  it  would  become  irresistible. 
The  two — Government  and  bank — would  unite  and  constitute 
a  single  power ;  but  which  would  gain  the  ascendency, — 
whether  the  Government  would  become  the  bank,  or  the  bank 
the  Government, — is  neither  certain  nor  material ;  for  which- 
ever it  might  be,  it  would  fonu  a  despotic  7nonei/-Vi'acy  (if  1 
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may  be  permitted  to  unite  an  English  and  a  Giotk  word) 
altogether  irresistible. 

It  is  not  a  little  suqmsing,  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rives),  whose  watchful  jealousy  could  detect,  as 
he  supposed,  the  embryo  of  a  Crovemment  bank  in  the  bill, 
bhould  overlook  this  rej^iilar  incorporation  of  one  by  his  own 
substitute.  Out  of  the  slender  materials  of  treasury  war- 
rants and  drafts  to  pay  public  creditors,  or  transfer  funds  fi-om 
pUice  to  phice,  as  the  public  sei-vicc  might  require,  and  four 
princiiMil  receivers  to  keep  the  public  mouey,  he  has  conjured 
up,  with  the  aid  of  a  vivid  imagination,  a  future  (iovernment 
bank,  which  he  told  us,  with  the  utmost  coutidL'UCCj  would 
rise  like  a  cloud,  at  tirst  lis  big  as  a  hand,  but  which  would 
noon  darken  all  the  horizon.  Now,  it  is  not  a  little  unfortu- 
nate for  his  confident  predictions,  that  these  seminal  princi- 
ples fmm  which  the  bank  is  to  sj»ring,  have  at!  existed  from 
the  Commencement  of  our  Government  in  full  force,  except 
the  four  receivers,  without  showing  the  least  tendency  to  pro- 
duce the  result  he  anticiitatos.  Not  only  oure,  but  every  civ- 
ilized government  has  the  power  to  draw  treasury  warrants, 
and  transfer  drafts  ;  nor  has  the  jjuvvor  in  a  single  instance 
terminated  in  a  bank.  Nor  can  the  fjict,  that  tlic  money 
is  to  be  kept  by  receivers,  contribute  in  the  least  to  produce 
one.  The  public  funds  in  their  hands  will  bo  uh  much  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  Executive,  as  they  were  in  the  vaidts  of 
the  banks.  But,  to  shorten  discussion,  I  would  ask,  How  can 
there  be  a  bank  without  the  power  to  discount  or  to  use  the 
deposits  ?  and  out  of  which  of  the  provisions  of  tlie  bill  could 
the  treasury,  by  any  possibility,  obtain  either,  under  the  ne- 
vero  penalties  of  the  bill,  which  prohibits  the  touching  of  the 
public  money,  except  on  warrants  or  drafts,  drawn  by  those 
having  authority,  in  due  form,  and  for  the  public  service  ? 

But  the  danger,  which  an  excited  imagination  nnticipntee 
hereafter  from  the  bill,  would  exist  in  sober  reality  under  the 
substitute.     There  it  would  retiuire  neither  fancy  nor  conjee- 
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ture  to  create  one.  It  would  exist  with  all  it*  faculties  and 
endowments  complete — discount,  deposits,  and  all ;  with 
immense  means,  guided  by  a  central  and  directing  head, 
nad  bknd'Ml  and  united  with  the  Govcrnmentj  so  as  to 
form  one  great  mass  of  power.  What  a  contrast  to  the  bill ! 
How  simjik'  and  hanuluss  the  one,  with  its  four  principal  re- 
ceivers, twice  as  many  clerks,  and  five  inspectors,  comj>arcd 
with  this  complex  and  mi;^hty  engine  of  power  I  And  yet 
there  are  many,  both  intelligent  and  {witriotic,  who  oppose 
the  hill  and  KUjjport  the  huLstitUtc,  un  the  ground  that  the 
fi^rmer  would  give  more  patronage  and  power  than  the  latter! 
How  strange  and  wonderful  the  diversity  of  the  human 
mind  1 

So  far  from  being  true,  the  very  fact  of  the  separation  of 
the  Government  from  the  banks,  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
would,  of  itself,  be  the  most  decisive  blow  that  could  be  given 
to  Government  i»atronage, — and  tlie  union  of  the  two,  the 
moat  deciyive  in  its  favor.  When  tlieir  notes  are  received  in 
the  public  dues,  as  cash,  and  the  public  money  deposited  in 
their  vaults,  the  banks  become  the  nfUes  nf  tlie  Guvornment 
on  all  questions  connected  with  its  fiscal  action.  The  higher 
its  taxes  and  duties,  the  grejitor  its  revenue  and  expenditure  ; 
and  the  larger  its  suriilus,  the  more  their  circulation  and  busi- 
ness, and,  of  course,  the  greater  their  profit ;  and  hence  on  all 
questions  of  taxation  and  disbursements,  and  the  accumida- 
tiona  of  fimds  in  the  treasury,  their  interest  would  throw 
them  on  the  side  of  the  Government  and  ajj^ainst  the  people. 

All  this  is  reversed  when  separated*  Tlie  higher  the  tax- 
ation and  disbursements,  and  the  larger  the  surplus,  the  less 
would  be  their  profit ;  and  their  interest  in  that  case,  would 
throw  tliem  with  the  peojile,  and  ngaiast  the  Government. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Specie  is  the  basis  of  banking  opera- 
tions ;  and  the  greater  amount  they  can  command,  the  great- 
er will  be  their  business  and  profits  ;  but  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  scparatcHl  from  them  and  collects  and  pays  away  its 
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lues  ]Q  specie  instead  uftliL-ir  notes,  it  is  clear  that  the  high- 
er the  taxes  and  disbursements,  and  the  gix*ater  the  surplus 
in  the  treasury,  the  more  specie  will  be  drawn  from  the  use 
of  the  banks,  and  the  less  will  be  left  as  the  basis  of  their  op- 
erations ;  and,  conseriueutly,  the  less  their  profit.  Every 
dollar  withdrawn  from  them  would  dimiaitjli  their  businesfi 
fourfold  at  least  ;  and  hence  a  regard  to  their  own  interest 
would  inevitably  place  them  on  the  side  to  which  I  liave  as- 
signed them. 

The  effects  on  the  politics  of  the  country  would  be  great 
and  salutary.  The  weight  of  the  banks  wiaild  be  taken  from 
the  side  of  the  tax  consuftierSj  where  it  has  been  from  the 
commencemeot  of  the  Government,  and  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  tax  payers.  This  great  division  of  the  community 
necessarily  grows  out  of  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Government. 
Take  taxation  and  disbursement  togetherj  and  it  will  always 
be  found  that  one  portion  of  the  connnunity  pnys  into  the 
treasury,  in  the  shape  uf  taxes,  more  than  it  rcceivos  back  in 
that  uf  disbursementB,  and  that  another  receives  back  more 
than  it  pays.  The  former  are  the  tax  payers,  and  the  latter 
the  consumers, — making  the  great,  essential,  and  controlling 
division  in  all  civilized  communities.  If,  with  us,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  consumers,  as  it 
has,  it  must  be  attril^utcd  to  its  alliance  with  the  banks; 
wliose  influence  has  been,  in  conKcqueuce,  at  all  times  steadily 
and  jM)werfully  on  that  side.  It  is  to  this  mischievous  and 
unh(»ly  alliance  that  may  be  traced  almost  all  the  disasters 
that  have  befallen  us,  and  tlie  great  political  degeneracy  of 
the  country.  Hence  the  protoetire  system  ;  hence  its  asso- 
ciated and  monstrous  system  of  disbursements  ;  liencc  the 
collection  of  more  money  from  the  people  than  the  Govern- 
ment required  ;  hence  the  vast  and  coiruptiug  surjduses  ; 
hence  legislative  and  executive  usurpations  ;  and  finally, 
hence  the  jirostration  of  the  currency  and  the  disasters  ivhi<h 
give  rise  to  our  present  deliberations.     Revive  this  fatal  con- 
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nection;  adopt  this  substitute — and  all  this  train  of  evils 
will  again  follow  with  redoubled  diijastcrs  and  corruption. 
Refuse  the  connection  ;  adopt  this  bill — and  all  will  be  re- 
versed, and  we  bhall  have  some  prospect  of  restoring  the  cou- 
»titutIou  and  country  to  their  primitive  eimplicity  and  purity. 
The  effect  of  the  refusal,  on  the  patronage  of  the  Govern^ 
ment,  would  be  great  and  decisive.  Burke  has  wisely  said, 
that  the  "revenue  is  the  State  in  incjdem  times."  Violence 
and  coercion  are  no  longer  the  instruments  of  Government 
in  civilized  communities.  Their  reign  is  passed.  Every 
thing  is  now  done  by  money.  It  is  not  only  the  sinew  of 
war,  but  of  politics  ;  over  which,  iu  the  form  of  patronage, 
it  exercises  almost  unlimited  control.  Just  as  the  revenue 
increases  or  diminishcB,  aluiost  in  the  same  proportion,  is 
patronage  increased  or  diminished. 

But  admit  for  a  moment,  that  neither  the  separation  nor 
the  connection  would  have  any  sensible  effect  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  revenue  ;  and  that  it  would  be  of  the  same 
amount,  whether  the  bill  or  substitute  should  l)0  adopted : 
yet,  even  on  that  supiiosition,  ihc  jiatronage  of  the  latter 
would  be  an  huudred-l'uld  greater  than  the  (onner.  In  esti- 
mating the  iLuniunt  of  patronage  growing  out  of  any  measure, 
three  particulars  must  be  token  into  the  coleidation  ;  tho 
number  of  jMirsoim  who  may  lie  affectt^l  by  it,  their  influence 
in  the  connnunily,  and  the  extent  of  the  control  exerciseil 
over  them.  It  will  bo  found,  on  comparison,  that  the  sub- 
stitute cdiiibinos  all  these  elements  in  a  far  greater  degree, 
than  the  bill,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  sliovf.  I  begin  with 
the  number. 

The  biU  provides,  as  h-.is  been  stated,  for  four  principal 
receivers,  eight  or  ten  clerks,  and  a  suitable  number  of  agents 
to  act  as  inspectors,  making  in  the  whole,  say  25  individuals. 
These  would  cunstitulo  the  only  additional  officers  to  keep 
and  disbursL"  the  public  money.  The  substitute,  in  addition 
to  the  otlicers  now  iu  service,  provides  for  the  selection  of  25 
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banks,  to  bo  taken  from  the  most  j)oweri'iil  and  influential, 
and  which  wouJd  have,  on  an  average,  at  the  least,  100 
officers  and  stockholders  each, — making  in  the  aggregate, 
2,500  |>ersonR,  who  wouhl  be  directly  interested  in  the  banks, 
and,  of  conrse,  under  the  iiiflueuce  of  the  Govorument. 

Afl  to  the  relative  influence  of  the  ofiicers,  jjroiK>sed  by 
the  bill,  and  the  selected  banks  over  the  community,  every 
irajjartial  man  must  acknowledge,  that  the  pre])onderaucc 
would  be  great  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  Admitting  the  re- 
spectability of  the  receivers  and  other  offi(rers  ])rovided  for, 
and  the  ofliccra  and  stockholders  of  the  banks,  to  be  indi- 
vidually the  same,  stiJl  tlie  means  of  contRjl  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  fonncr,  wuukl  he  as  nothing  comjiarcd  to  that  of 
the  latter.  They  could  not  touch  a  cent  of  public  money 
Their  means  would  be  hmited  tf)  their  BuJary,  which  would 
be  too  small  to  be  felt  In  the  community.  Very  diifereut 
would  be  the  case  with  the  officers  and  Htockliolders  of  the 
banks.  They,  of  all  pereons,  are  by  far  the  njust  influential 
in  the  community.  A  greater  number  depend  on  them  for 
accommodation  and  favor,  and  the  success  of  their  business 
and  prospects  in  life,  tlum  any  other  class  in  society  ;  and 
this  would  be  cspeciniJy  true  of  the  banks  connectc*d  with  the 
Government. 

It  only  remains  now  to  compare  the  extent  of  the  control 
that  may  be  exercised  by  the  Government  over  the  two,  in 
order  to  complete  the  comparison  ;  and  here  again  the  pre- 
pondemnoc  will  be  found  to  l>e  strikingly  on  the  same  side. 
The  whole  amount  of  expenditure  under  llie  bill  would  not 
exceed  830,000  or  §40,000  aiumally,  at  the  very  furtliest ; 
and  this  atnstitutca  the  whole  amount  of  control  which  the 
Government  can  exercise.  There  would  be  no  iierquisitcs, 
no  contracts,  jobs,  or  incidental  gains.  The  offices  and  sala- 
ries would  be  all.  To  that  extent,  those  who  may  hold 
them  would  be  dejiendent  on  tlie  Government,  and  thus  far 
may  be  controlled.     How  stands  the  account   on  the  other 
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Bido  ?  What  value  shall  be  put  on  tbo  ]niblic  deposits  ic 
the  banks  ?  What  on  the  recelvability  of  their  notes,  a& 
cash,  by  the  Guvornnicnt  ?  What  on  their  connection  with 
the  Govennnent  as  their  fiscal  agent,  which  woidd  give  so 
great  a  eoutrul  over  the  exchanges  and  busiuesa  of  the' 
country  ?  How  many  millions  shall  these  be  estimated  at, 
and  how  insignificaut  must  the  ])altry  siun  of  ?30,000  or 
$40,000  ajipenr  to  those  counness  millions  held,  under  tho' 
j>rovision8  of  the  substitute,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Govern- 
ment I 

Having  now  finished  tho  conijiarison  as  to  the  relative 
patronage  of  tlie  two  measures,  I  filial!  next  compare  them 
as  fiscal  agents  of  the  Government  n— and  here  let  me  say, 
at  the  outsetj  that  the  discussion  has  corrected  an  error 
which  1  once  entertained.  I  h)ul  8U])posed  that  the  hazard 
of  keeping  the  public  money  under  the  custody  of  officers  of 
the  Government,  wouhl  be  greater  than  in  Imnk.  The  Sena- 
tors from  Kew  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  (Messrs.  Hub- 
bard and  Niles)  have  proved  from  the  record,  that  the  hazard 
is  on  the  other  side  ;  and  that  we  have  lost  more  by  the 
bankSj  than  by  tho  collecting  and  disbursing  officers  com- 
bined. Wliat  caTi  be  done  to  increase  the  security,  by  judi- 
cious selection  of  officfers  and  proper  organization,  is  strongly 
ilhi9tr?ited  by  the  fact  stated  by  the  chnirmnn  (]^Ir.  Wright) 
in  bis  opening  Bj>ecch  ;  that,  in  tlie  wur  department,  there 
has  been  no  loss  for  fifteen  years, — from  1821  to  183G, — on 
an  expenditure,  certainly  not  less  than  §100,000,000.  I  takfti 
some  pride  in  this  result  of  an  organization,  which  I  originatc^d 
and  established,  when  Secretary  of  War,  against  tho  most 
formidable  opposition. 

As  to  the  ivlative  expense  of  tho  two  agencies,  that  of 
the  bill,  small  as  it  is,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  Gj>;>earfl«ce«, 
is  the  greatest ;  but,  if  by  factSj  the  substitute  would  be 
much  the  most  so— provided  we  cliarge  it  with  nil  the  advan- 
tages, which  the  banks  would  derive  from  their  connection 
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with  the  Government,  nfi  oui^ht  in  fairness  to  he  done,  as  the 
whole  ultimately  coiues  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

In  a  single  particular,  the  banks  have  the  advantage  as 
fiscal  af^»nts.  They  would  Iw  the  more  convenient.  To 
this  they  are  entitled,  and  I  wish  to  withhold  from  them  no 
credit  which  they  n^ay  justly  elaim. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives)  appeared  to  have 
great  apprehensions  that  tl.e  collection  of  the  public  dues  in 
specie  might  lead  to  hoarding.  He  may  dismiss  hia  feai's 
on  that  head.  It  is  not  the  genius  of  modem  and  civilized 
governments  to  hoanl ;  and,  if  it  were,  the  banks  will  take 
caru  that  there  shall  be  no  extraordinary  uccumuliUiou  uf 
cash  in  the  treasury.  Puan  the  bill,  iiud  I  underwrite  that 
we  shall  never  have  again  to  complain  of  a  surplus.  It 
would  rarely,  if  ever,  in  peace  and  settled  times,  exceed 
three  or  four  milhons  at  the  outaide.  Nor  is  his  apprehen- 
sion that  hoarding  of  specie  woidd  lead  to  w^ar,  less  ground- 
lesa  The  danger  in  in  another  quarter.  AVur  is  the  harvest- 
time  of  banks,  when  they  are  connected  with  government. 
The  vast  increase  of  revenue  and  expenditures,  and  the  enor- 
mous public  loans,  which  necessarily  inure  mainly  to  their 
advantage,  swell  their  profits  in  war  to  the  xitmost  limits. 
But  separate  them  from  government,  and  war  would  then 
be  to  them  a  state  of  famine, — for  reasons  which  must  be 
apparent  after  what  has  been  said, — which  would  throw  their 
weight  on  the  side  of  }>eae«i  and  against  war ;  just  as  cer- 
tainly, as  I  have  shown,  that  the  separation  would  throw  it 
on  the  side  of  the  tax  payers,  and  against  the  tax  con- 
sumers. 

I  come  now  to  the  comparison  of  the  effects  of  the  two 
measures  on  the  currency  of  the  country.  In  this  respect, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives)  seemed  to  think,  that 
his  substitute  would  have  a  great  HUperiority  over  the  bill : 
but  his  reasons  were  to  me  wholly  unsatisfactory.  If  we  are 
to  judge  from  experience,  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  to  bo 
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thfi  wnrst  possible  measure.  It  has  been  in  operation  but 
twice  (each  time  for  but  a  few  years)  since  the  commencenient 
of  the  Government ;  and  it  has  so  happened,  that  the  only 
two  explosions  of  the  currency  occurred  during  those  periods. 
But,  without  relying  an  those  disiHtroun  occurrences,  we 
have  seen  enough  to  sntLsfy  the  most  incredulous,  that  there 
are  great  and  radical  defects  in  our  Iwink  circulation,  which 
no  remedy  heretofore  applied  has  been  able  to  remove.  It 
originates  in  the  excess  of  paper,  compared  with  specie ;  and 
the  only  effective  cure  is  to  increase  the  latter  and  reduce 
the  farmer  ;  and  this  Il)c  substitute  itself  iinpliedly  aclraow- 
lodges,  by  proposing  a  remedy  that  would  prove  wholly  inoj>- 
erative.  It  proposes  that,  after  a  certain  period  mentioned, 
none  of  the  banks  to  be  selected  ehoiild  issue  notes  under 
ten  dollars.  The  effect  would  cleuHy  be,  not  a  diminution 
Off  the  circulation  of  small  notes,  but  a  new  division  of  the 
banking  business — in  whicli  the  issue  of  large  notes  would 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  selected  banks,  and  the  small  to  the 
others  —  without  restricting,  in  the  least,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  paper  circulation. 

But  what  the  substitute  would  fail  to  do.  the  bill  would 
eftectually  remedy.  None  doubt  that  the  separation  from 
the  banks  would  greatly  increase  the  proportion  of  specie  to 
paper ;  but  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives)  appre- 
hends, that  its  operation  would  be  too  powerful  ;  so  powerful, 
in  fact,  as  to  destroy  the  banks.  His  argument  is,  that  specie 
would  be  always  at  a  premium  ;  and  that  it  would  bo  impos- 
fiiblo  for  the  banks  to  do  business  so  long  as  that  was  the 
case.  His  fears  are  groundless.  What  he  dreads  would  l)e 
but  a  temporarj'  evil.  The  very  fact  that  specie  would  bear 
a  premium,  would  have  the  double  cilect,  to  <linnnish  paper 
circulatiun,  and  increase  the  importation  of  siweie,  till  an 
equilibrium  between  the  two  would  be  restored,  when  they 
wcaild  lie  at  par.  At  what  point  this  would  be  effected,  is  a 
little  uncertain;  but   Ujc  fear  is,  that,  with  our  decreasing 
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instead  of  the  specie  being  increased  to  cxcesSj  it 
would  not  be  incivased  suiliciently  to  give  the  desired  sta- 
bility to  the  currency. 

In  this  connection,  the  Senator  ur^ed  an  objection  against 
the  bill,  which  I  n^gaitl  as  Avholly  groundless.  He  said,  that 
the  payment  of  the  dues  of  the  Government  in  specie,  would 
create  a  double  demand — a  domestic,  as  well  as  a  foreign  ; 
the  effects  of  which  would  be  to  increase  greatly  its  fluctua- 
tions ;  and  so  deeply  was  he  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
he  drew  u  vivid  picture  of  its  alternate  flow  from  the  coast 
to  the  interior,  and  from  North  to  Sinith,  and  luirk  ai^aJn. 
All  this  is  the  work  of  imagination.  Tlie  ellect  would  be 
directly  the  reverse.  The  more  numertms  the  demands,  the 
less  the  fluctuation;  so  much  so,  that  the  greatest  stability 
would  l>e  where  it  exclusively  pcrfbmicd  the  function  of  cir- 
culation, and  where  each  individual  must  keep  a  portion  to 
meet  his  daily  demands.  This  is  so  obvious  that  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  illustrate  it. 

But  the  superioi-ity  of  the  bill  over  tlie  substitute  would 
not  be  limited  only  to  a  more  favorable  proportion  between 
specie  and  paper.  It  would  have  another  important  advan- 
tage that  cannot  ha  well  over-estimated  ;  it  wotUd  make  a 
practical  distinction  between  currency  and  cireulation — be- 
tween the  currency  of  the  country,  and  private  and  local 
circulatiou,  under  which  head  bank  paper  nuist  bo  compre- 
hended. The  ofioct  would  be,  to  reiider  a  genend  explosion 
of  the  circulation  almost  impossible.  Whatever  derange- 
ments might  occur  woidd  be  local,  and  confined  to  siune  one 
particular  commercial  sphere  ;  and  even,  withio  its  limits, 
there  would  be  a  sound  currency  to  fall  back  on,  not  par- 
taking of  the  shockj  and  which  would  greatly  diminish  the 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  distress.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  general  business  and  finances  of  the  country  would  prt>- 
cced,  almost  without  feeling  the  derangement. 

With  a  few  remarks  on  the  comparative  eflects  of  tho 
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two  measures  on  the  industry  and  business  of  the  couiitTy, 
I  bhall  couclude  the  coni]}arisou.  Whut  hua  been  said  on 
their  relative  effecta  on  the  currency,  goes  lar  to  decide  the 
question  of  their  relative  effects  on  business  and  industry. 

I  hold  a  sound  and  stable  cun-ency  to  be  among  the 
grcatCBt  encouragements  to  industry  and  business  generally; 
atid  an  unsound  and  lliietnating  one — now  expanding  and 
now  contracting,  so  that  no  lioncst  man  can  tell  what  to  do 
— as  among  the  greatest  tliiicouragements.  The  dollar  and 
the  eagle  are  the  measure  of  value,  as  the  yai'd  and  the 
bushel  are  of  quantity  ;  and  what  would  we  think  of  the 
incorjioration  of  companies  to  regulate  the  latter — to  expand 
or  contract,  or  shorten  or  lengthen  them  at  pleasure,  with 
the  privilege  to  sell  by  the  contracted  or  shortened,  and  buy 
by  the  ex]ianded  or  lengthened  ?  Is  it  not  seen  that  it 
would  place  the  whole  industry  and  business  of  the  country 
under  tho  control  of  such  companies  ?  But  it  would  not 
more  certainly  effect  it,  than  a  similar  control  possessed  by 
the  money  iustitutitma  of  the  country  over  the  measure  of 
value.  But  I  go  further,  and  assert  confidently,  that  the 
excess  of  paper  currenvif,  as  well  as  its  unsteadiness,  is  un- 
favorable to  the  industry  aud  business  of  the  country.  It 
raises  the  price  of  every  thing,  and  consequently  increases 
the  price  of  prmluction  and  consumption  ;  and  is,  in  the  end, 
hustile  to  every  branch  of  industry. 

I  hold  that  specie  and  paper  have  each  their  projier 
sphere  ;  the  latter  for  large  and  distant  transactions,  and  the 
former  for  all  others;  and  that  the  nearer  our  circulation 
approaches  gold  and  silver,  consistently  with  convenience,  the 
better  for  the  industry  and  tbe  business  of  the  country.  The 
more  specie  the  better,  till  that  point  is  reached.  When 
attained,  It  would  combine,  in  the  greatest  possible  degree, 
soundness  aod  fiicilitj' — and  would  be  favorable  to  the  pro- 
ductive clasaea  universally  ;  I  mean  men  of  business,  planters, 
merchants,   and  raanufacturci-s,  as  well  as   operatives.      It 
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would  be  purticularly  favorable  to  the  South.  Our  great 
Btujjles  are  cash  articles  every  where  ;  ami  it  was  well  re- 
marked by  the  Senator  from  MissiHsippi  (Mr.  Walker),  at 
the  extra  session,  that  we  sold  at  cash  prices  and  bought  at 
paper  prices ;  that  is,  sold  low  and  bouj^ht  high.  The 
manafacturing,  commercial,  and  navigating  interests  would 
also  feel  its  beneficial  effects.  It  would  cheapen  production 
and  Iw  to  manufacturers  in  lieu  oi'  a  pmtectivo  tarifl'.  Its 
effects  would  be  to  enable  tlieiii  t<»  meet  foreign  competition, 
not  by  raising  prices  thumgh  high  duties,  but  by  enabling 
them  to  sell  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  the  foreigner, — which 
would  harmonize  every  interest,  and  place  our  manufactures 
on  the  most  solid  basis.  It  is  the  only  mode  by  which  the 
foreign  market  can  ever  Imj  eommaniled  ;  and  coiumauded  it 
would  be,  with  a  sound  and  modemtely  expanded  ciu^rency. 
Oar  ingenuity,  invention,  and  industiy  are  equal  to  any 
people  ;  and  all  our  manufacturers  want,  is  a  sound  currency 
and  an  even  chance,  to  meet  couii>ctition  with  success  any 
where,  at  home  or  abroad.  I3ut  with  a  bloated  and  fluctuat- 
ing jMiper  circulation,  this  will  lie  impossible.  Among  its 
many  drawbacks,  it  levies  an  euonnous  tax  on  the  commu- 
nity. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  c*niimunity  is  estimated 
to  have  been  indebted  to  the  banks  ?475,OO0,00O  at  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments.  The  intereat  on  this  sum,  esti- 
mated at  six  pel  '•cut.  (it  ought  to  bo  higher),  would  give 
an  annual  income  to  those  institutions  of  upwards  of  tliirty 
millions  ;  and  this  is  the  sum  yearly  ]»aid  by  the  community 
for  bank  accomnnKlationH,  to  the  excess  of  which  we  owe  our 
bloated  and  unstable  circulation.  Never  was  a  circulation 
HO  worthless,  luiiuhhed  at  m  dear  a  rate.  How  much  of  this 
va8t  income  may  he  considered  as  niterest  on  real  capital,  it 
is  difflcidt  to  esiimato  ;  but  it  would,  I  suppose,  be  ample  to 
inetdown  ten  millions  to  (hat  head,  which  woidd  leave  upwards 
of  twenty  millions  atmuallvj  as  the  profits  derived  from  bank- 
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ing  privileges,  over  and  above  a  fair  compensaticin  for  the 
capital  invested,  which  somebody  mufit  pay,  and  which  must 
ultimately  full  on  the  industry  and  busiuess  of  the  country. 
But  tins  enormous  expausion  of  the  eystera  is  not  astonish- 
ing i  8^  groat  is  the  stimulus  applied  to  its  growth.  Ingeni- 
ous men  of  other  ages,  devoted  themselves  in  vain  to  discover 
the  art  of  converting  the  baser  metals  into  gold  and  silver  ; 
but  we  have  conferred  on  a  portion  of  the  community  an 
art  Rtill  higher, — of  converting  jiaper,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, into  the  precious  metals  ;  and  ought  we  to  be  sur- 
prised, that  au  article  so  chmp  tu  the  manufacturers,  and  80 
dear  to  the  rest  of  the  oommunityj  should  be  so  greatly  over 
supplied,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  interest,  or  to  tho 
wantg  of  the  community  ? 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  others 
on  the  same  side,  we  owe  almost  all  our  improvements  and 
prosperity  to  the  banking  system  ; — and  if  it  should  fail,  the 
age  of  barbarism  would  again  return.  I  hmi  eupjiosed  tliat 
the  bases  of  our  prosperity  were  our  free  institutions  ;  the 
wide-spread  and  fertile  region  we  occupy  and  the  liereditary 
intelligence  and  energy  of  the  stocky  from  which  we  are 
deBCCudcd  ;  but  it  seems,  that  all  these  go  for  nothing,  and 
that  the  banks  are  every  thing.  1  make  no  war  on  them. 
All  I  insist  on  is,  that  the  Goveniment  shall  separate  from 
them  ;  which  1  lx?licve  to  be  indis])cnsablo,  fur  the  reasons  I 
liftve  assigned,  bulh  now  and  formerly.  But  1  cannot  concur 
in  attributing  to  them  our  improvements  and  prosperity. 
That  ihvy  contributed  to  give  a  strong  iuijmlfie  io  industry 
and  enterprise  in  the  early  stages  of  their  operation,  I  doubt 
not.  Nothing  is  more  stimulating  than  an  expanding  and 
depreciating  currency.  It  creates  a  delusive  appearance  of 
prosperity,  which  puta  every  thing  in  motion.  Every  one 
feels  as  if  he  was  growing  richer,  as  prices  rise  ;  and  that  he 
has  it  in  his  power,  by  foresight  and  exertion,  to  make  lii& 
fortune.     But  it  is  the  nature  of  stimulus,  moral  as  well  ob 
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physical,  to  excite  at  first,  and  to  depress  afterwai-ds.  The 
draught,  which  at  first  causes  uanaturalt'xcitt'iuciit  and  cnei^, 
is  sure  to  tenninatc  in  corresponding  depression  and  weakness  ^ 
nor  is  it  less  certain  that  tho  stiinidus  of  a  euiTcncy,  expand- 
ing beyond  its  proper  limitSj  follows  the  same  hiw.  We  have 
the  exhilaration — and  the  depression  has  succeeded.  We 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  getting  drunk,  and  now  experience 
the  pain  of  becoming  sober.  The  good  is  gone  and  the  evil 
has  succeeded  ;  and  on  a  fair  calculation,  the  latter  will  be 
found  to  be  greater  than  the  former.  Whatever  impulse  the 
banking  system  was  calculated  to  give  to  our  improvement 
and  prosperity,  has  already  been  given  ;  and  tlic  reverse 
effects  %vill  hereafter  follow,  utdess  the  system  should  undergo 
great  and  radical  changes  ;  the  first  step  towards  which, 
would  be  tlie  adoption  uf  the  measure  proposed  by  this 
bill. 

I  have,  Mr.  President,  tinished  what  I  intended  to  say. 
I  have  long  anticijiated  the  present  crisis,  but  did  not  until 
1837  expect  its  arrival  in  my  time.  When  I  saw  its  ap- 
proocb,  I  resolved  to  do  my  duty,  be  the  consequences  to  mo 
what  they  might,  and  I  offer  my  thanks  to  the  Author  of  my 
being,  that  ho  has  given  me  the  resolution  and  opportunity 
to  discharge,  what  I  honestly  l)elievc  to  be  that  duty  on  this 
great  subject. 

How  the  question  will  be  decided,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
doubtful — so  nearly  are  the  two  Houses  supposed  to  be  divid- 
ed ;  but  whatever  may  be  its  fate  7iOw?,  I  have  the  most 
perfect  confidence  In  ii^  final  triumpli.  The  public  attention 
is  roused.  The  subject  will  be  thoroughly  investigated,  aud  I 
have  no  fears  but  the  side  I  support,  will  prove  to  be  the  side 
of  truth,  justice,  liberty,  civilization,  and  moral  and  intelleo- 
lual  excellence. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Independent  Treasury  Bill,  in  reply  to  Mr 
Clay,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  March  10th,  1838. 


1  RISE  to  fulfil  a  promise  I  made  some  time  since,  to 
notice,  at  my  leisui'c,  the  rejilyof  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
furthest  from  me  (Mr.  Clay)  to  my  remarks  when  I  first 
addressed  tlio  Senate  on  the  subject  now  under  discussion. 

On  com])arin^  with  care  the  reply  with  the  remarks,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  determine  "whether  it  is  most  remarkable  for 
its  omissions  or  misstatements.  Instead  of  leaving  not  a  hair 
on  the  hejid  of  my  arguments,  as  the  Senator  threatened  (to 
use  his  not  very  dignified  cxjiression),  he  has  not  even  at- 
tempted to  answer  a  lai^,  and  not  the  least  weighty  por- 
tion ;  and  of  such  as  ho  has  noticed,  there  is  not  one  fairly 
stated  or  fairly  answered.  I  speak  literally,  and  without 
exaggeration  ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  make  good  to  the 
letter  wliat  I  assertj  if  I  ronhl  reconcile  it  to  myself  to  con- 
sume the  time  of  tlie  Senate  iu  establishing  a  lung  series  of 
negative  propositionSj  in  which  they  could  take  but  little 
interest,  however  important  they  may  be  regarded  by  the 
Senator  and  myself.  To  avoid  so  idle  a  consumption  of  time, 
I  propose  to  present  a  few  instances  of  Ids  misstatements, 
from  whicli  tho  rest  may  be  inferred  ;  and,  that  I  may  not 
be  suspected  of  having  selected  thera,  I  fthiiJl  take  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  his  reply. 

The  Senate  will  recollect,  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  furthest  from  me  (Mr.  Rives)  introduced  his  sub- 
fititutCj  he  accompanied  it  with  the  remark  that  it  was  his 
first  choice,  and  the  second  choice  of  those  who  are  allied 
with  him  on  this  occasion.  In  noticing  this  remark,  I  statcil, 
that  if  I  might  judge  from  appearances,  which  could  scarcelv 
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deceive  any  one,  the  Senator  miglit  have  said  not  only  the 
eecond,  but,  under  cxiMbvj  circurngtanccs^  it  was  their  first 
choice  ;  and  that,  dcsjmiring  of  a  bank  for  the  present,  they 
would  su]»p(trt  Ids  Hubstituti*.  Assuming tlus  ini'erenct*  to  be 
correct,  I  btatcd  that  tlie  question  was  narrowed  down,  in 
fact,  to  the  bill  and  substitute,  of  which  one  or  the  other 
must  be  selected.  The  Senator  troin  Kentucky,  in  hh  reply, 
oniitte<l  iUl  these  qualifications,  and  represented  lue  as  making 
the  absolute  assertion  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  there 
WU8  no  other  alternative  but  the  bill  ur  the  substitute,  and 
then  gravely  pointed  out  two  uthei-s — to  du  nothing,  orado^it 
a  National  Bank — as  it"  I  could  possibly  be  iguoiunt  oi'  what 
was  so  obvious.  After  he  had  thus  replied,  not  to  what  I 
really  said,  but  his  own  misstatement  of  it,  as  if  to  make 
compcnsalion,  he  proceeded  iu  the  siime  breath  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  what  I  did  say,  by  giving  liis  support  to  the  sub- 
stitute, which  he  Ciilled  a  ''Mmlf-way  house,"  where  ho  could 
&|>oud  some  ]deasant  hours.  Nothin*];  is  more  easy  than  to 
win  buch  victories. 

Having  inferred,  as  has  turned  out  to  be  the  fact,  that 
there  was  no  other  alternative,  at  present,  but  the  bill  and 
substitute,  I  next  showed  the  embarrassment  to  which  the 
gentlemen  opposite  to  me  would  be  involved  irom  having, 
four  years  ago,  on  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits, 
denounced  a  league  ol'  State  bimks  sijuilar  to  lliat  jiroposed 
to  be  revived  by  the  sulistituLe.  After  enlarging  on  this 
;>oint,  I  remarked,  that  if  I  might  be  pernuttod  to  state  my 
opinion,  the  gentlemen  had  taken  a  course  on  this  subject 
unfortunate  for  themselves  and  the  coimtry — unfortunate  for 
ihem — for,  let  what  would  conic,  they  would  be  responsible. 
If  the  bill  was  lost,  theirs  would  bo  the  responsibility  ;  if  the 
substitute  was  carried,  on  them  the  responsibility  would  fall  ; 
and  if  nothuig  wiis  dnuo,  it  would  bo  at  their  door  : — and 
unfortunate  for  tho  country,  because  it  had  prevented  the 
decision  of  the  question  at  the  extra  session,  which  would 
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not  have  fiiilerl  to  ]uit  nn  early  termination  to  the  present 
commercial  iind  pccuaiaiy  embarrassments.  Tin's  the  Sen- 
ator, in  hirt  replvj  me*,  by  stating  that  I  had  culled  nn  him 
and  his  friends  to  fnUow  my  lead  ;  and  thus  re^anlin;;  it,  he 
made  it  t!ie  pretext  of  some  ill-natured  personal  remarks, 
which  I  shall  notice  hereafter.  I  never  dreamed  of  making 
such  a  call ;  and  what  I  said  cannot  he  torturetl,  by  the 
funic  of  construction,  to  l>ear  a  meaninn;  liaving  the  least  re- 
semblance to  it. 

After  making  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  took  U])  the 
substitute,  and  showed  tlmt  it  proposed  to  make  a  bjirgain 
with  the  banks.  I  then  stated  the  particulars  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  proposed  barg^ain  ;  that  its  object  was  to  enable 
the  banks  to  pay  their  debts — and  for  that  purpose  it  pro- 
p08e<l  to  cimfcr  important  i)rivilegeH  ;  to  j^jive  them  the  use 
of  the  public  funds  from  the  time  of  deposit  to  disbursement, 
and  to  have  their  aotes  received  as  cash  in  the  dues  of  the 
Goverameat.  I  then  a«ked  if  we  had  a  righft  to  make  such 
a  bargain.  The  Senator,  leanng  out  all  these  particulars, 
represented  me  aa  saying  that  the  G-ovemment  had  no  right 
to  make  a  bargain  with  the  banks  ;  and  then  undertakes  to 
involve  me  in  an  iaconsisttuaey  in  supporting  the  bill,  because 
it  proposes  to  bargain  with  the  banks  for  the  usn  of  their 
vaults  as  a  place  of  safe-kce[jing  for  the  public  money  ; 
tus  if  there  was  a  possible  analogy  between  the  two  cases. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  refute  the  most  demonstrative 
argument  in  this  way.  Drop  an  essential  part  of  the  premi- 
ses, and  the  most  irresistible  conclusion,  of  course,  fails. 

In  the  same  summary  and  easy  mode  of  replying  to  my 
arguments,  the  Senator  perverted  my  denial  that  the  Grov- 
emment  had  a  right  to  receive  bank-notes  as  cash,  into  the 
assertion  t!ii\t  it  had  no  right  to  receive  any  thing  but  cash  ; 
and  then  accuses  nie  of  inconsistency,  because  I  voted,  at 
the  extnv  session,  for  the  bill  authorizing  the  receipt  of  treas- 
ury notet*  in  the  dues  of  the  Government  ;  as  if  any  one 
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ever  doubted  that  it  could  receive  its  own  paper,  or  Bccuri- 
ties,  in  payment  of  its  own  debts.  Such  are  the  misstate- 
menta  of  the  Senator,  taken  in  their  re^ilar  order  as  they 
Rtand  in  liis  I'eply  ;  and  they  present  a  fair  s|>eciraen  of  what 
he  chooses  to  consider  an  answer  to  my  argument.  There  is 
not  one  less  unfairly  stated,  or  unfairly  met,  than  the  instan- 
ces I  have  cited. 

The  Senator  presented  two  difficulties  in  reply  to  what 
I  said  against  receiving;  bank-notes  by  the  Government, 
which  demand  a  passing  notice  before  I  dismiss  this  i>art  of 
the  subject.  He  objected,  first,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
provision  of  the  bill  itself,  which  authorizes  the  receipts  of 
the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks  for  a  limited  time.  To  an- 
swer this  objection,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ailvcrt  to  the  o^'~ 
ject  of  the  provision.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  1816,  the  notes  of  sjiecie-paying  banks  are  made  re- 
ceivable in  the  dues  of  the  Government ;  and,  of  course,  on 
the  resumption  of  sjjecie  }xiyments,  bank-notes  would  again 
be  received  by  the  Government  as  heretofore,  witliout  limita- 
tion as  to  time,  unless  some  provision  be  adopted  to  prevent 
it.  In  a  wordj  tlu"  GovemiiiL'tit,  though  whiiUy  sepumtLHl, 
in  fact,  at  pi*et>L'ut  fruui  iUa  bankn,  is  not  so  by  law  ;  and  the 
object  of  the  provision  was  to  effect  a  permanent  separation 
in  law  and  in  fact.  This  it  projjosed  to  do  by  a  gradual 
repeal  of  the  Joint  Resuhition  of  181(3,  in  order  to  prevent, 
ofl  far  as  possible,  any  injurious  effects  to  the  community  or 
the  banks.  The  Senator,  in  making  his  objection,  overlooks 
the  broad  distinction  between  the  doing  and  undoing  of  an 
unconstitutional  act.  There  are  some  uiiconstitutitjual  acts 
that  are  difficult,  11'  not  impossible,  to  be  undone ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  tlic  admission  nt'  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  uucoustitiUiouii],  which  1  do  not.  There  ture 
others  which  cannot  be  undone  suddenly,  without  wide-sprcad 
disti*e&s  and  ruin  ;  such  as  the  Protective  Tariff,  of  wliich,  ac- 
cording!}', the  Compromise   Act   idlowed   ujAvan^l  of   eight 
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years,  for  the  gradual  repeal.  Such,  also,  is  tho  caso  iindci 
consideration,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  would 
be  effected  in  seven  years.  In  all  such  cases,  I  hold  it  to  be 
not  only  clearly  conslitutionnl  for  Congress  to  raako  a  gradual 
repeal,  but  its  duty  is  to  do  ho  ;  otherwise  it  woiUd  be  often 
impoBsiblo  to  get  clear  of  an  unconstitutional  act  short  of  a 
revolution. 

His  next  objection  was,  that  the  reasons  which  would 
make  the  receipt  of  bank-notes  unconstitutional,  would  also 
malte  the  Cliinu  trade  so,  which  Iil*  rejiresented  as  absorbing 
a  large  jwrtiou  of  the  specie  uf  the  cuuiitry.  There  is  no 
analogy  whatever  between  the  two  cases.  Tho  very  object 
of  specie  is,  to  carry  on  trade, — and  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
to  regulate  the  distribution  and  fluctuation  wliich  result 
from  its  operation.  Experience  ])n»ve8  tJiat  all  attempts  of 
the  kind  must  either  prove  nbortix'e  or  mischievous.  In  fact, 
it  may  bo  laid  down  as  a  law,  tiiat  the  more  universal  tho 
demand  for  spucicj  and  the  less  that  demand  is  inten-upted, 
the  more  steady  and  uniform  its  value,  and  the  more  jier- 
foctly,  of  course,  it  iulfila  the  great  purpose  of  circulation, 
for  which  it  was  intended.  There  arc,  however,  not  a  few 
who,  taking  a  different  view,  have  thought  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  specie  to 
China,  on  the  very  ground  whicli  the  Senator  assumes,  and  I 
am  not  certain  but  that  he  himself  has  been  in  favor  of  the 
measui'e. 

But  the  Senator  did  not  restrict  himself  to  a  reply  to  my 
arguments.  Ho  introduced  personal  remarks,  wliich  neither 
self-respect,  noi-  a  regard  to  the  cause  1  support,  will  per- 
mit me  to  pass  without  notice,  averse  as  I  am  to  all  personal 
controversies.  Not  only  my  education  and  disposition,  but. 
above  all,  my  conception  of^  the  duties  belonging  to  the  sta- 
tion I  occupy,  indisposes  me  to  such  controversies.  We  are 
sent  here,  not  to  wrangle  or  indulge  in  personal  abuse,  but 
to  deliberate  and  decide  on  the  common  interests  of  the  Statej 
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of  this  Union,  us  far  as  they  have  boen  subjected  by  the  con- 
stitutiou  to  our  jurisdiction.  Thus  thiukini;  and  feeling,  and 
having  perfect  confidence  iu  the  cause  I  support^  I  addressed 
myself,  wlien  I  was  last  up,  directly  and  exclusively  to  the 
reason  of  the  body,  carefully  avoiding  every  remark  which 
had  tho  least  }>erBonal  beaiing.  In  jiroof  of  this,  I  appeal 
to  you,  Senators,  my  witnesses  on  this  occasion. 

But  it  seems  that  no  caution  on  my  ])art  could  prevent 
what  I  was  so  anxious  ti>  avoid.  The  Senator,  having  no 
pretest  to  give  a  i>ersonal  direction  to  the  discussion,  made  a 
premeditated  and  gratuitous  attack  on  mo,  I  my  having  no 
pretext — fur  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  as- 
aertioQ  that  I  called  on  him  and  his  party  to  follow  my  lead, 
at  wliich  he  seemed  to  take  offence,  as  I  liave  already  shown. 
I  ma<lc  no  such  call,  or  any  thing  that  coidd  be  construed  into 
it.  It  would  have  been  impertinent,  in  the  relation  between 
myself  and  las  jwirty,  at  any  stage  of  this  question  ;  and  ab- 
Burd  at  that  late  periofl,  when  every  Senator  had  niado  up 
his  mind.  As  there  was,  then,  neither  jirov(ieati4)n  nor  jire- 
text^  what  could  he  tlie  motive  of  tho  Senator  iu  making  thb 
attack  ?  It  could  not  be  to  indulge  in  tlie  pleasure  of  per- 
gonal abuse,  the  lowest  and  basest  of  all  our  passions,  and 
which  is  so  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Senator's  charac- 
ter and  station.  Nor  coidd  i*  be  with  the  view  to  intimida- 
tion. Tlie  Senator  knows  me  too  long  and  too  well  to  make 
such,  an  attempt.  1  am  sent  here  by  constituents  as  respect- 
able UB  those  he  represents,  in  urder  to  watch  over  their  pe- 
culiar interests  and  take  care  of  the  general  concern  ;  and  if 
I  were  capable  of  being  deterred  by  any  onCj  or  any  conse- 
q[ueQce,  in  discharging  my  duty — from  denouncing  what  I 
regard  as  dangerous  or  coirupt,  or  giving  a  decided  and  zeal- 
ous support  to  what  I  think  right  and  expedient — I  would, 
in  sliame  and  confusion,  iHituni  my  commitision  to  the  patri- 
otic and  gallant  State  I  represent,  to  be  placed  in  more  resc^ 
lute  and  trustworthy  hands. 
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If,  then,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  be  the 
inotivOj  what,  I  again  repeat,  can  it  be  ?  In  casting  my  eyeij 
over  the  whole  surface,  I  can  see  but  one — which  is,  that  the^ 
Senator,  despairing  of  the  sufficiency  of  his  reply  to  ovci 
throw  my  arguments,  had  resorted  to  personalities,  in  the^ 
hope,  with  their  aid,  to  effect  what  he  could  not  accooiplish 
by  main  ftt  rcnj^lh.  He  well  lvin>ws  that  the  force  of  an  argu- 
meul,  ou  mural  or  j)olitical  subjects,  dcpende  greatly  ou  the 
character  of  Mm  who  advances  it ;  and  that,  to  cast  suspi- 
cion on  his  motive,  or  to  shake  confidence  in  his  understand- 
ing, is  often  the  most  eflectual  mode  of  destroying  its  force. 
Thus  Wewed,  his  personalities  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  con- 
stituting a  part  of  liiH  reply  to  my  argument ;  and  we,  ac- 
curdingly,  find  (he  8^nator  throning  them  in  front,  like  a 
skilful  gi?neRil,  in  order  to  weaken  my  argumouts,  before  he 
brought  on  his  main  attack.  In  repelling,  then,  his  personal 
attacks,  I  also  defend  the  cause  which  I  advocate.  It  ia 
tigainst  tliat  his  hlowA  are  aimed,  and  he  strikes  at  it  through 
me,  because  he  believes  his  blows  will  be  the  more  effectnal. 

Having  given  this  direction  to  his  reply,  he  had  imposed 
ou  me  a  double  duty  to  repel  Ids  attacks — duty  to  myself 
and  the  cause  I  support.  I  shall  not  decline  its  perfoiTa- 
ance  ;  and  when  it  is  discharged,  I  tnist  I  shall  have  placed 
my  character  as  far  beyond  the  shafts  which  he  has  Inirled  at 
it,  as  my  ai-guuicnts  have  proved  to  bo  nljove  his  abilities  to 
refute.  Induing  tlus,  I  shall  bo  compelled  to  speak  of  my- 
self. No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am,  how  odious  it 
is  to  speak  o{  one's  self.  I  sliaH  endeavor  to  confine  myself 
within  the  limits  of  the  strictest  propriety  ;  but  if  any  thing 
should  escape  me  that  may  wound  the  most  delicate  ear,  the 
odium  ought,  injustice,  to  fall,  nut  on  me,  but  the  Senator 
who,  by  his  unprovoked  and  wanton  attack,  has  imposed  on 
me  the  painful  necessity  of  speaking  of  myself.  * 

The  leading  charge  of  the  Senator — that  on  which  all 
others  depend,  and  which,  being  overthrown,  they  fall  to  the 
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ground — is,  that  I  have  gone  over  ;  have  left  his  side,  and 
joined  the  other.  By  tliis  vague  and  indefinite  expression  I 
presume  he  meant  to  imply  that  I  had  either  changed  my 
opinion,  or  ahandoned  my  principles,  or  deserted  my  party. 
If  he  did  not  mean  one  or  all ;  if  I  have  clmugud  neither 
opinionSj  principles,  nor  party,  then  tho  charge  meant  nothing 
deserving  notice.  But  if  he  intended  to  imply,  what  I  have 
presumed  he  did,  I  fake  issue  on  the  fact — I  meet  and  repel 
the  charge.  It  hai»i)ened  foilimately  for  me,  fortunately  for 
the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  that  it  vras  not  tlie  first  time 
I  had  offered  my  sentiments  on  the  tpicstion  now  imder  con- 
sideration. There  ia  scarcely  a  single  point  in  the  pivsent 
issue,  on  which  I  did  not  explicitly  express  my  opinion  four 
years  ago,  in  my  place  here,  when  the  removal  of  tlie  depos- 
its, and  tho  questions  connected  with  it,  wore  under  discus- 
sion— so  oxjilicitly  iw  to  repel  efFectually  the  cliargo  of  any 
change  on  my  part,  and  to  make  it  imiKissihle  for  me  to  pur- 
sue any  other  courao  tlum  that  wliich  I  have  taken,  without 
involving  myself  in  gross  incousifitcncy.  I  intend  not  to 
leave  so  important  a  i>oint  to  rest  on  my  bare  asaertion.  What 
I  assert  stands  on  record,  which  I  now  hold  in  my  possession, 
and  intend,  at  the  proper  time,  to  introduce  and  read.  But 
before  I  do  this,  it  will  be  proper  I  «honld  state  the  ques- 
tions now  at  issue,  and  my  course  in  relation  to  them  ;  80 
that,  having  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  them,  you 
may,  Senators,  readily  and  satisfactorily  compare  and  deter- 
mine whether  my  course  on  the  present  occasion  coincides 
with  the  opinions  I  then  expressed. 

There  arc  three  questions,  as  is  agreed  by  all,  involved  in 
the  present  issue  ;  Shall  we  separate  tho  government  from 
the  banks  ?  or  shall  we  revive  the  league  of  State  banks?  or 
create  a  National  Bank  ?  My  opinion  and  course  in  refer- 
ence to  each  are  well  known.  I  prefer  the  se])aration  to 
either  of  the  olhei*8  ;  and,  as  between  the  other  two,  I  regtird 
a  National  Bank  as  a  more  efficient  and  a  less  corrupting  tis- 
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cul  agent  than  a  league  of  State  banks.  It  is  also  well 
kuowu  that  1  liave  expressed  myself  on  the  present  occasioa 
hostile  to  tlie  banking  Hystem  as  it  exihts,  and  against  the 
constitutional  j^ower  of  making  a  bank;  unless  uu  tUe  assump* 
tion  that  we  have  the  risht  to  receive  and  treat  bank-notes  aa 
cash  in  our  fiscal  operations,  which  I,  for  the  first  time,  have 
denied  on  the  present  occasion.  Now,  I  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed ail  these  opinions,  on  a  different  occasion,  ibur years  ago, 
except  the  right  of  receiving  bank-notes,  in  rcgatxl  to  which 
I  then  reserved  my  ojnnion  ;  and  if  all  this  should  be  full/ 
and  clearly  established  by  the  record,  Irom  speeches  deliver- 
ed and  published  at  the  time,  the  cliarge  of  the  Senator 
must,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  however  prejudiced,  sink  to  the 
ground.  I  am  now  prepared  to  introduce  and  luive  the  re- 
cord read.  I  delivered  two  speeches  in  the  session  of  1833-34 
— one  on  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  the  other  on  the 
question  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  late  Bank.  I 
ask  the  Secretary  to  turn  to  the  volume  lying  before  him,  and 
read  the  three  paragraphs  marko<l  in  my  speech  on  the  de- 
posits. I  will  thank  lum  to  raise  his  voice  and  read  slowly, 
80  that  he  may  be  distinctly  hcai'd  ;  and  I  must  ask  you, 
Senators,  to  give  your  attentive  hearing,  for  on  the  coinci- 
dence between  my  opinions  then  and  my  course  now,  my  vin- 
dicatiuQ  against  this  uuprovoked  and  groundless  charge  rests. 
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"  I^  said  Mr.  C,  this  was  a  qucstioa  of  bank  or  do  bank ;  if  it  involv- 
ed the  existence  of  the  banking  eystcm,  it  would  indeed  be  a  great  ques- 
tion— one  of  the  first  nia^iilude :  and,  with  my  jiresent  impression.  lonp 
entertained  and  daily  iiicn-asinp,  I  would  hesitate,  lony  hesitate,  before  I 
would  bo  found  under  the  banner  of  the  J»ystem.  I  have  great  doubts  (if 
doubts  they  nmy  bo  called)  an  to  the  soundness  and  tendency  of  the  whole 
system,  in  all  its  luoiiilications.  1  have  great  fears  that  it  will  lie  found 
hostile  to  liberty  and  the  U'lvancc  of  civilization;  fatally  hostile  to  Iil*crty 
'n  our  country,  where  the  system  exists  in  its  worst  and  most  danc;erc)us 
form.  Uf  all  institutions  allccting  *Jic  great  question  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth — a  question  least  explored,  and  the  most  important  of  any  in 
the  whole  'ango  of  poUtical  economy — the  banking  institution  hav,  if  not 
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the  greatest,  among  the  greatest,  and,  I  fear,  mcwt  pernicious  influence  on 
the  mode  of  distribution.  Were  the  *iuestion  really  before  us,  I  would  not 
shun  the  responsibility,  preat  as  it  mif*ht  he,  of  freely  nml  fully  ofTerinp 
my  Ecntiments  on  these  deeply  iniportant  points ;  but  as  it  is,  I  mu»t  con* 
tent  myself  with  the  few  remarks  wliieli  I  have  thrown  out. 

'*  What,  then,  i«  the  real  question  which  now  agitates  the  country  ?  I 
answer,  it  is  &  struggle  between  the  txecutive  and  legislative  departments 
of  the  GoTcmment ;  a  struggle,  not  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  the  Bank, 
but  which,  Congress  or  tho  President,  uliould  have  the  power  to  create  a 
bank,  and  the  consequent  control  over  the  currency  of  the  countr)'.  This 
is  the  real  question.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  This  league,  tliis  as- 
Bociation  of  lionks,  created  by  the  Executive,  bound  together  by  iU  influ- 
enoc,  united  in  common  articles  of  ojuiociation,  viviBcd  and  sustained  by 
rroeiving  the  deposits  of  the  public  money,  and  having  their  notes  con- 
verted, by  being  n!ceive<i  everywhere  by  tho  treasury,  into  the  common 
currency  of  the  country,  is.  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Bank  of  tho 
f  nited  Stales^  the  Executive  Bonk  of  the  United  States,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  Congress. 

"  Uowcver  it  might  fail  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  useful  functions 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  incorporated  by  law,  it  would  out- 
strip it,  fur  outstrip  it,  in  all  its  dangerous  qualities :  in  extending  the  pow- 
er, the  influence,  and  the  corruption  of  the  flovcrnment.  It  was  iminm- 
sible  to  conceive  any  institution  inun?  adniimbly  cnlculute<l  to  ndvanco 
these  objects.  Not  only  the  selected  banks,  Iml  tlie  whole  banking  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  and,  with  ttieni.  tlic  entire  money  power,  for  tho 
purposes  of  speculation,  peculation,  and  corruption,  would  be  placed  under 
therontrol  of  the  Executive.  A  system  of  menaces  and  promises  would 
lie  established  ;  of  menaces  to  the  banks  in  possession  of  the  <lei>osits,  but 
which  might  not  bo  entirely  subservient  to  Executive  views,  and  of  prom- 
ises of  future  favors  to  those  who  may  not  as  yet  enjoy  its  favors.  Be- 
tween the  two,  the  banks  would  l>e  left  without  inftucnre,  Jionor.  or 
honesty;  and  a  system  of  speculation  and  stock-jobbing  would  coramcnco 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 

'So  lonj;  as  the  question  is  one  between  a  Bunk  of  the  United  States, 
incory>oraled  bv  Congress,  and  that  system  of  banks  which  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  will  of  the  Executive,  it  is  an  insult  to  the  understanding  to 
disrourso  on  the  pernicious  tendency  and  unconstitutionality  of  the  Bank 
of  tho  United  States.  To  bring  up  that  question  fairly  and  legitimately, 
you  must  go  one  step  further— you  must  divorce  the  Government  and  the 
banking  system.  You  must  refuse  all  connection  ivith  banks.  Vou  must 
neither  receive  nor  pay  away  bank-notes ;  you  must  go  hack  to  the  old 
lystetn  of  tho  strong  box,  and  of  gold  and  sliver.     If  you  have  a  right  to 
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receive  bank-notes  at  all — to  treat  thorn  as  money  by  receiving  them  in 
your  dues,  or  pa^'ing  Lhcm  away  to  crcditor» — you  have  a  right  to  creaXe 
a  bank,  Whatever  the  Government  receives  and  treats  as  money  is 
money ;  and  if  it  be  money,  then  they  have  the  right,  under  the  contiti- 
tution,  to  regulate  it.  Nay,  they  aie  bound,  by  a  high  obligation,  to  adopt 
the  most  efficient  means,  according  to  the  nature  of  that  which  they  have 
recognized  a»  money,  to  give  to  it  the  utmost  stability  and  uniformity  o( 
value.  And  if  it  be  in  tho  shape  of  bank-notes,  the  most  efficient  means 
of  giviug  tliosB  qualities,  is  a  Bank  of  Die  United  States^  incorpoi'ated  by 
Congress.  lJnle>»s  you  give  the  highest  practical  uniformity'  to  tlie  value 
of  1>ank-notcs — so  long  as  you  receive  Ihcm  in  your  dues  and  treat  Lhem 
as  money,  you  violate  that  jirovision  of  the  constitution  which  provkles 
that  taxation  shall  bo  unifiirm  throughout  the  United  States.  Thore  is 
no  other  alternative.  I  repeat,  you  luust  divorce  the  Government  entirely 
from  the  banking  st^stcm,  or,  if  not,  you  are  bound  to  incorporate  a  bonk, 
08  the  only  sale  and  cllicient  means  of  giving  stability  and  unifumuty  to 
the  currency.  Ami  should  the  deposits  not  be  restored,  and  the  present 
illegal  and  unconstitutional  connection  between  the  Executive  and  tho 
league  of  l>anUs  continue,  I  shall  ft-el  it  my  duty,  if  no  one  else  moves,  to 
introduce  a  measure  to  pruliibit  Government  from  receiving  or  touching 
t>aQk-notes  in  any  shape  whatever,  as  the  only  means  left  of  giving  saft>ty 
and  stability  to  tho  currency,  and  saving  the  country  from  corruption  and 
ruin." 

Such  were  my  sentiments,  tlelivorcd  four  years  ago^  on 
the  question  of  the  removal  of  tlie  deiiosits,  und  now  stand- 
ing on  record  ;  and  I  now  call  your  attention,  Senators,  while 
they  arc  fresh  in  your  minds,  and  belorc  otlicr  extracts,  arc 
read,  to  the  opiniotjH  I  then  entertained  and  expressed,  in 
order  that  you  may  compare  lhem  with  those  whieh  I  have 
expressed,  and  the  course  I  Itavc  pursued  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. In  the  first  jdace,  I  then  expressed  niyseli'  explicitly 
and  decidedly  against  tlie  banking  system,  und  intimated,  in 
language  too  strong  to  be  mistaken,  that,  if  the  tpiestion  wag 
then  Lank  or  no  bank,  as  it  now  is,  as  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  coucerned,  1  would  not  be  found  on  the  side  of  the 
bank.  Now,  I  ask,  I  appeal  to  the  candor  of  uU,  even  the 
most  prejudiced,  is  tliere  any  thing  in  all  tliis  contradictory 
to  my  present  opinions  or  course?     On  the  contrary,  having 
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entertained  and  expressed  these  opinions,  could  T  at  this 
time,  when  the  issue  I  tlieii  HUpjK>scd  is  actuiUly  pieseiitcd, 
have  gone  against  the  separation  without  gross  inconsistency  ? 
Again  :  I  then  declared  myself  to  be  utterly  opposed  to  a 
combination  or  league  of  State  banks,  as  being  the  most 
inefficient  and  corrupting  fiscal  agent  the  Government  could 
select,  and  more  objectionable  than  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  I  again  npj^oal,  is  there  a  sentiment  or  a  wonl  in  all 
this  contradictory  to  what  I  have  said  or  done  on  the  i)rcsent 
uccaaioD  ?  So  far  otherwise,  is  there  not  a  perfect  harmony 
and  coincidence  tlirougliout,  which,  considering  the  distance 
of  time  and  the  ditierence  of  the  ^xicasion,  is  truly  remark- 
able— and  tliis  extending  to  all  the  gieat  and  governing  ques- 
tions now  at  issue  ? 

But  the  removal  of  the  deposits  was  not  the  only  (ques- 
tion discuBBed  at  that  remarkable  and  important  session. 
The  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  was  then  about  to 
expire.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  nearest  lue  (Mr. 
AVebster),  then  at  tlie  head  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
suggested,  in  his  place,  that  he  intended  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  renew  the  charter.  I  dearly  perceived  that  the  move- 
ment, if  made,  would  fail ;  and  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  doing  any  thing  to  an-est  the  danger  approaching,  unless 
the  subject  was  taken  up  on  the  broad  question  of  tlie  cur- 
rency, and  that,  if  any  conuectiuu  of  the  Government  with 
the  banks  could  be  justihed  at  all,  it  must  be  in  that  rela- 
tion. I  am  not  among  those  who  believe  that  the  currency 
was  in  a  sound  condition  when  the  deposits  were  rcmovcd  in 
1834.  I  then  believed,  and  experience  has  proved  I  was  cor- 
rect, that  it  was  dccjily  and  dangerously  diseased  ;  and  that 
the  most  eilicieut  mea.sureH  were  necessary  to  prevent  the 
catastrophe  which  has  since  befallen  the  circulation  of  tbe 
country.  There  was  then  not  more  than  one  dollar  iu  specie, 
on  an  average,  in  the  banks,  including  the  United  States 
Bonk  and  all,  for  six  of  bank-notes  in  circulation  ;  and  not 
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more  than  one  in  eleven  compared  to  the  liabilities  of  the 
banks, — and  this  while  the  United  States  Bank  was  in  fuU 
and  active  operation  ;  which  proves  conclusively  that  itn 
charter  ought  not  to  be  renewed,  if  renewed  at  all,  without 
great  nifxlifications.  I  saw,  also,  that  the  exj)Hn8ion  of  the 
circulation,  great  as  it  then  was,  nuist  still  further  increase  ; 
tliat  the  disease  lay  deep  in  the  system  ;  that  the  terms  on 
which  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  renewed  would 
give  a  western  direction  to  specie,  which,  instead  of  correct- 
ing the  disorder,  by  substituting  specie  for  bank-notes  in  our 
circulation,  would  bccomo  the  basis  of  new  banking  opera- 
tions that  would  greatly  increase  the  swelling  tide.  Such 
were  my  conceptions  then,  and  I  honestly  and  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  carry  them  into  effect,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
approaching  catastrophe. 

The  political  and  jiersonal  relations  between  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  MaBsachusetts  (Mr.  AVebster)  were  then 
not  the  kindest.  We  stood  in  opposition,  at  the  preceiling 
session,  on  the  gi*eat  question  growing  out  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  State  I  represented  and  the  General  Government, 
which  could  not  pass  away  without  leaving  uufriendlv  feel- 
ings on  both  siilcfi  ;  but,  Avhere  duty  is  involved^  1  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  permitting  my  personal  relations  to  interfere. 
In  my  solicitude  to  avert  coming  dangers,  1  sought  an  inter- 
view, through  a  common  friend,  in  order  to  compare  opinions 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  bo  pursued.  We  met,  and  con- 
versed freely  and  fully,  but  parted  without  agreeing.  I  ex- 
pressed to  him  my  deep  regret  at  our  disagreement,  and 
informed  him  that,  although  I  could  not  agree  with  him,  I 
would  throw  no  embarrassment  in  hia  way,  but  shoiUd  feel 
it  to  be  my  duty,  when  he  made  his  motion  to  iutn>iuce  a 
bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  bank,  to  express  my  opinions 
at  largo  on  tho  state  of  the  currency,  and  the  proper  course 
to  be  pursued,  which  I  accordingly  did.  On  that  memorable 
occasion  I  stood  almost  idone.     One  party  supported   the 
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league  of  State  banks,  and  the  other  the  United  States  Bank, 
the  charter  ofwhieli  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Webster)  proposed  lu  renew  for  six  years.  Nothing  was  left 
me  but  to  phico  myself  distinctly  before  the  conntr)'  on  the 
ground  1  occupied  ;  wluch  1  ditl,  fully  and  explicitly,  in  the 
speech  I  delivered  on  the  occasion.  In  justice  to  myself,  I 
ought  to  have  every  word  of  it  read  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  would,  of  itself,  be  a  full  viiidicatiun  of  my  course.  I  stated 
and  euUirged  on  all  the  puints  ti>  wliirli  1  have  already  referred  ; 
objecteil  to  the  recharter,  as  proi>o5ed  by  the  mover,  and  fore- 
told that  what  has  since  hupjtened  wuuld  follow,  unless  some- 
thing otlectual  was  done  to  prevent  it.  As  a  remedy,  I  pro- 
posed to  use  the  Bonk  of  the  United  States  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  fortilied  with  strong  guards,  in  order  to  resist  and 
tiun  back  the  swrllliig  tide  of  circidation.  With  this  view, 
I  proposed  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  any  note  under  ten  dollars 
at  firHt,  and,  after  a  certain  interval,  under  twenty  ;  and  to 
refuse  to  receive  the  notes  of  any  bunk  that  issued  notes 
under  five  dollars,  or  that  received  the  notes  of  any  bank 
that  issued  less,  in  order  to  make  a  total  separation  between 
the  banks  that  should  refuse  to  discontinue  tlic  issue  of  small 
notes  and  the  othei-s,  in  the  hope  that  the  iuiluence  of  the 
latter,  with  the  voice  of  the  eouiuuiiutyj  would  ultimately 
; compel  a  discontiuuanco.  I  proposed  that  the  charterj  with 
these  and  other  provisions  that  might  be  devised  by  a  com- 
mittee apjxtinted  fur  the  jjurpuse,  Hlmuld  bo  renewed  for 
twelve  years,  two  years  longer  than  the  Bank  of  England  had 
been,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  expericnee  and  wis- 
dom of  that  great  and  enlightened  nation.  All  tliis  I  pro- 
posed expressly  on  the  ground  of  undoing  the  system,  gradu- 
ally and  slowly,  untilututal  disconnection  should  be  eflcctcd. 
if  cxi)eriencL'  should  show  that  it  could  be  carried  to  (hat  ex- 
tent. My  object  was  double — to  j^'et  clear  of  the  system,  and 
to  avert  the  catastrophe  which  has  since  befallen  u?,  and 
Hr'hich  I  then  saw  was  approaching. 
VOL.  in. — 17 
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To  prove  all  this,  I  again  refer  to  the  record.  If  it  shall 
appear  from  it  that  my  object  vra«  to  disconnect  the  Govern- 
ment, gradually  and  cautiously,  i'rom  the  linking  system — 
and  witli  that  view,  and  that  only,  I  pmposed  to  use  the 
Uuitetl  States  Bnnk  for  a  short  time — and  that  I  explicitly 
expressed  the  same  opinions  then  as  I  now  have  on  alniofit 
ever)*  point  connected  with  the  system — I  shall  not  only  have 
vindicated  my  character  fi-om  tlie  charge  of  the  iSenator  from 
Kentucky,  but  shall  do  more,  much  more,  to  show  that  I  did 
all  an  individual,  standing  alone,  as  I  did,  could  do,  to  avert 
the  prcsent  calamities,  and,  of  course^  am  free  from  all  re- 
S2)onsibility  for  what  has  aiuce  ]iui)pened.  1  have  shortened 
the  extracts  as  far  as  was  possible  to  do  myself  justice,  and  have 
left  out  much  that  ought,  of  right,  to  l)e  read  in  my  defence, 
rather  than  to  weary  the  Senate.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  command  attention  to  the  reading  of  documents  ;  but  I 
trust  that  this,  where  justice  to  a  member  of  the  body,  whose 
character  has  been  assailed  without  the  least  provocation, 
requires  it,  will  fonii  an  exception.  The  extracts  are  num- 
bered, and  I  will  thank  the  Secretary  to  pause  at  the  end  of 
each,  unless  otherwise  desired. 

[The  Secretary  here  read  the  following  extract : 

"  After  a  full  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  I  boc  none, — I  can  coi^octura 
no  moans  of  extricating  the  country  from  its  present  danger,  and  to  arrest 
its  further  increafio,  but  a  Imuk. — the  ui.'ency  of  which,  i»  some  form  or  un- 
der some  authority,  is  indispi-njiable.  The  countrj'  haj?  lK*n  brought  inln 
the  present  diseased  iitato  of  thu  currency  by  banks,  and  must  be  exti*icfltcd 
by  their  Agency.  We  must,  in  a  word,  u&e  a  bonk  to  unbank  the  bonks, 
to  the  extent  that  may  be  noceKsary  to  restore  a  safe  and  stable  currency ; 
just  as  we  apply  snowr  to  a  frozen  limb  in  order  to  restore  vitality  and  cir- 
culation, or  hold  up  a  burn  to  the  flame  to  extract  the  inflammation.  All 
.uu8t  Bcc  that  it  is  impofwible  to  suppress  the  hanking  Bvstcm  at  once.  It 
must  continue  for  a  time.  Its  grentoHt  enemies,  and  the  advocate-s  of  an 
exclusive  s[}eeie  circulation,  must  make  it  a  part  of  their  system  to  tolerate 
Uie  bonks  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period.  To  suppress  them  at  onoe 
would,  if  it  ^vcre  pOsiuble,  work  a  greater  revolution — a  greater  change  in 
the  relative  condition  of  the  raiious  classes  of  the  community,  than  would 
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Ae  conquest  of  the  ronntry  hy  &  Bftvagc  enemy.  What,  then,  must  >ie 
done?  I  answer,  a  new  and  safe  system  must  gradually  prow  up  under 
Land  replace  the  old ;  imitating,  in  this  n<«pcet.  the  tx>autiful  process  wo 
ftoomctimes  ace  of  a  wounded  or  diseased  part  in  a  living  organic  body 
gradaatly  superseded  hy  the  healing  proccm  of  nature."] 

After  having  so  expressed  myself,  which  clearly  shows  that 
\y  object  was  to  use  the  Bank  for  a  time  in  such  a  manner 
las  to  break  the  connect  ion  with  the  system  without  a  shock  to 
the  country  or  cutTwucy,  I  thtm  procce<lod  and  t'xaniined  the 
question,  whether  this  could  be  best  accomplished  by  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  or  through  a 
[^^agno  of  State  banks,  After  condmlinj,'  what  I  had  to  say 
[on  that  subject,  in  my  deep  solicitude  I  addressed  the  three 
parties  in  the  Senate  separately,  urging  such  rnofcivca  as  I 
thought  best  calculated  to  act  on  them,  and  jiressiug  them  to 
join  rae  in  the  measure  suggested,  in  order  to  avert  approach- 
ing danger.  I  began  with  my  friends  of  the  State  Rights 
party,  and  with  the  administration.  I  have  taken  cnpious  ex- 
tracts i'rom  the  address  to  the  first,  which  will  clearly  prove 
how  exactly  my  opinion,  then,  and  now,  coincides  on  all  ques- 
tions connectcil  with  the  banks.  I  now  ask  the  Secretary  to 
read  the  cxtnu't  numbered  two. 


'■  naving  now  stated  the  measure  neoewai-y  to  apply  the  remedy,  I  am 
thus  brought  to  the  question,  Cait  the  men.sure  succeed?  wluch  brings  up 
the  inquiry  of  how  far  it  may  be  expe*:i«J  to  recfive  Iho  Kuppori  of  the 
Veveral  parlies  which  coinpase  the  Senate,  and  on  uliich  I  shall  next  pro- 
eoed  to  make  a  few  remark^!. 

^'  First,  then  :  Can  the  State  Rights  party  pive  it  tlioir  supj-wrt  ?  that 
irty  of  which  I  am  proud  of  being  a  member,  nnd  for  whieh  I  entertain 
«u  etrong  an  attachment — the  stronger  because  we  are  few  among  many. 
In  proposing  this  question,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  their  long-standing  consti- 
tutional objection  to  the  Itank,  on  the  groimd  this  was  inli*ndcd  to  be.  as  it 
18  usually  expressed,  a  hard-moneyed  government — a  government  whopc 
Cnrculating  medium  was  intended  to  consist  of  the  precious  metals,  and  for 
which  object  tliu  power  of  coining  money  and  regulating  the  value  thereof 
Was  expressly  conferred  by  the  constitution.  I  know  how  long  nnd  how 
nnccrcly  this  opinion  has  been  entertained,  and  under  how  many  difficulties 
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it  has  been  maintained.  It  h  not  my  intention  to  attempt  to  change  aa 
opinion  so  finnly  iiixe<l,  bub  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  observations 
in  onler  to  present,  U'hatapf>cars  to  me  to  be  thetnic  question  in  roforence 
to  this  conslitutional  point^in  order  that  wo  may  fully  comprehend  the 
circumstances  undor  which  wo  are  placed  in  reference  to  it.  With  this 
view.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether,  in  conferring  the 
power  to  coin  money  and  to  repjlate  the  value  thereof,  the  conslitution  in- 
tended to  limit  the  jiowcr  strictly  to  coining  money  and  regulating  ibt 
value,  or  whetlier  it  intended  lo  confer  a  more  general  jwwer  over  the  cur- 
rency; nor  do  I  intend  to  inquire  whetlier  the  wonl  coin  is  liniitol  dimply 
to  the  metals,  or  may  be  extended  to  other  substances,  if,  througii  a  grad- 
ual change,  they  may  become  tho  medium  of  the  general  circulation  of  th« 
world, 

'•  The  very  receipt  of  bank-notes,  on  tho  part  of  tho  Govcrnmcntj  in  its 
dues,  would,  it  is  conce<lcd,  make  them  money  as  far  as  the  Government 
may  be  conecmedj  and,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  would  make  them,  to 
A  great  extent  the  currency  of  the  country.  I  say  nothing  of  the  positive 
provir^ions  iu  the  con:>citution  wliich  declare  that  'all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  .slmll  bo  unifiirm  througliuut  tlie  United  Stata<^^  which  cannot  L«, 
uiiles8  that  in  which  they  are  piiid  should  aUu  tiave,  as  nearly  as  pi-actica- 
ble,  on  uniform  value  throughout  tho  country.  To  cflect  this,  where  bank- 
notes are  received,  the  l>anking  power  irt  necessary  and  proper  within  the 
rncanmg  of  the  constitution ;  and,  consequently,  if  llie  Government  has 
tho  ripht  to  receive  bank-notes  in  its  duos,  the  [wwer  becomes  constitution* 
ni.  llei'O  lies,  said  Mr.  C,  the  real  constitutional  question  :  lias  the 
Government  a  right  to  receive  bank-notes,  or  not?  Tho  question  is  not 
upon  the  mere  pon-er  of  incorporflting  a  bank,  as  it  has  been  commonly 
argue-] ;  though,  even  in  that  view,  there  would  be  as  great  a  constitution- 
al objection  to  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  Kxecutive,  or  any  other  branch 
of  the  Government,  which  should  imite  any  association  of  State  banks  in- 
to one  syfitem,  as  tho  tneanH  of  giving  the  uniformity  and  stability  to  the 
currency  which  the  constitution  intends  to  confer.  The  very  act  of  so  as- 
sociating or  incorjwrating  them  into  one,  by  whatever  name  called,  or  by 
whatever  department  performed,  would  be,  in  fact^an  act  of  incorporation. 

"But.  said  Mr.  C,  my  oHjwt.  a.s  I  have  Blntcd.  is  not  to  discuss  tho 
constitutional  question.^,  nor  to  determine  whether  the  bank  be  constitu- 
tional or  not.  It  is,  I  repeat,  to  show  where  the  difficulty  lies — a  diffi- 
(ndty  ivhich  I  have  felt  from  the  time  T  first  came  into  the  public  service. 
I  found  then,  aa  now,  the  currency  of  the  country  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  bank-notes.  I  found  the  Government  intimately  connected  with 
the  system,  receiving  bank-notes  in  its  due.-*,  and  paying  them  away,  undei 
its  appropriations,  as  cash.    The  fact  was  beyond  my  control ;  it  existed 
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long  before  my  time,  and  without  my  agency  ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  act 
on  the  fact  as  it  existed],  witlioul  docidinp;  on  the  many  questions  which  1 
have  Biiggesled  as  connectetl  witli  this  fiiibjcct,  and  on  many  of  whidi  I 
have  never  yet  formed  a  definite  opinion.  No  one  can  pay  less  reganl  to 
precedent  than  I  do,  acting  here  in  my  representative  and  deliberative 
character,  on  \c^\  or  coURtitutional  questions;  but  I  have  felt,  from  the 
beginning,  the  full  force  of  tlic  difttinction  ro  sensibly  taken  by  tlic  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Leigh),  between  doing  and  undoing  an  net,  and  which 
he  so  strongly  illustrated  in  the  ca^se  of  the  purchase  of  I^uii^iann.  The 
constitutionality  of  that  act  was  doubted  by  many  at  tlio  time,  and,  among 
others,  by  its  author  himself;  yet  he  would  be  considered  a  madman 
who,  coming  into  political  life  at  thia  late  period,  should  now  seriously 
take  up  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  pnrcha.sc,  and  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  Fthould  propose  to  rescind 
the  act,  and  eject  from  the  Union  two  flourishing  States  and  a  growing 
territory." 

I  next  Ufik  the  attontiou  of  tlic  SL-uature,  especially  from 
the  Nurtheru  StatcH,  while  the  Secretary  reads  the  shurt  ad- 
dress to  the  opposition,  that  they  may  see  how  diBtinctly  1 
foresaw  what  was  coming,  an  J  how  anxious  I  was  to  aver! 
the  calamity  that  has  fullen  ou  the  soction  where  I  antici- 
pated it  would.  I  atk  the  Secretary  to  road  the  extract 
numbered  three. 

"1  next  oddrcfis  myself  to  the  members  of  the  opposition,  who  princi- 
pally represent  Ihecomracrciul  and  manafacfuring  portions  of  the  country, 
where  tliO  banking  systciti  has  l*en  the  furthcNt  extended,  and  whei-e  n 
larger  portion  of  the  property  exists  in  the  shape  of  credit  than  in  iiiiy 
other  section;  and  to  whom  a  sound,  liable  lurn'ncy  is  most  m-cessary, 
and  the  opposite  mo.-Jt  dangerous.  You  have  no  constitutional  ubjeclicm ; 
to  you  it  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency  ;  viewed  in  this  light,  can  you 
vol«  for  the  proposed  measure?  a  measure  designed  to  arrest  tlio  ap- 
proach of  events  which  I  have  demonstrated  must,  if  not  arrested,  create 
convulsions  and  i-evolutions ;  and  to  correct  a  disease  whicli  must,  if  not 
corrected,  subject  the  currency  to  continued  agitations  and  fluctuations. 
■nd  in  order  to  give  that  ftermanenw,  stability,  and  uniformity,  which  arc 
■0  ossentiaJ  to  your  prosperity.  To  cQect  this  may  require  some  diminu- 
tion on  the  profits  of  banking,  some  temporary  sacrifice  of  interest ;  but, 
if  such  should  be  the  fact,  it  will  be  compensated  in  more  than  a  hundred- 
fold  proportion,  by  increasod  security  and  durable  prosperity.     If  tho 
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svstcm  must  advance  in  tho  ]>TX'Rcnt  course  ^rithtiut  a  rheck,  and  if  ex- 
plosion  must  follow,  remember  that  whoro  you  nund  will  !»  the  crater; 
should  the  Kystem  quako^  under  your  fcot  the  chasm  will  open  that  will 
ipgulf  your  institutions  anil  your  prosperity." 

I  rcgT<^t  to  trespass  on  thu  patience  of  the  Senate,  but 
I  wish,  in  justice  to  myself,  to  ask  tlieir  attcution  to  one 
more,  which,  though  not  imniediutely  relating  to  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration,  ia  not  irrelevant  to  my  vindication. 
I  not  only  ex])refised  my  opinions  freely  in  relation  to  tlio 
currency  and  the  bank,  in  tho  speech  from  which  such  copi- 
ous extmcta  have  been  read,  but  bad  the  precaution  to  define 
my  political  position  distinctly  in  reference  to  the  political 
])arties  of  the  day,  and  the  course  I  would  pursue  in  relation 
to  each,  I  then,  as  now,  beloii^^ed  to  the  party  to  which  it  ia 
my  glory  ever  to  have  been  attached  exclusively  ;  and  avow- 
ed, explicitly,  that  1  belonged  to  neither  of  the  two  parties, 
opposition  or  administration,  then  contending  for  superiority, 
which  of  itself  ou;^ht:  to  go  far  to  repel  the  char^  of  tho 
Senator  from  Kentucky^  that  I  have  gone  over  from  one 
|)arty  to  the  other.     The  Secretary  will  read  the  last  extract. 

'*T  am  the  partisan,  a»  I  have  said,  of  no  class,  nor,  let  mc  add,  of  any 
political  jutrty.  I  am  neither  of  the  opposition  nor  of  tlic  administration. 
If  I  act  with  the  former  in  any  instance,  it  is  because  I  approve  of  tlieir 
course  on  tho  particular  occasion;  aiid  I  t^hall  always  be  hiippy  to  act 
with  them  when  I  do  approve.  If  I  oppose  the  admin i^traliun ;  if  I  desirr 
to  see  power  c)mnpe  hands,  it  is  because  I  disapprove  of  the  general  coiir»o 
of  thojte  in  authority ;  liecati.se  they  Imvo  departed  from  the  principles 
on  which  they  came  into  ofike;  because,  instead  of  using  tho  immenisa 
ptnvcT  and  patronage  put  into  their  hands  to  secure  tho  liberty  of  the 
oovuitry  and  advance  the  public  good,  they  have  i>ervertcd  them  into  parly 
instrnmcnts  for  personal  objects.  But  mine  has  not  been,  nor  will  it  bo 
a  systemntic  opposition.  Whatever  measure  of  theirs  I  may  deem  right,  I 
shall  cheerfully  support  and  I  only  desire  that  they  t^hall  afford  me  more 
frequent  occasions  for  supjiort,  Mid  fewer  for  opposition,  than  they  hari 
bwctofore  done." 

Such,  Senators,  are  my  recorded  sentiments   in   1834 
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They  are  full  and  explicit  on  all  the  questions  involved  in  the 
present  issue,  and  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  oi'  doubt, 
that  I  have  changed  no  opinion,  abandoned  no  principle,  nor 
deRorted  any  party.  I  stand  now  on  the  groiuid  I  stood  on 
then  ;  and,  of  course,  if  my  relations  to  the  two  apposing 
parties  are  chanj;ed — if  I  now  act  with  those  tJiat  I  then 
opposetl,  and  oppose  those  with  whom  I  then  acted,  the 
clianj;c  is  not  in  nic.  1,  at  least,  have  stood  still.  In  say- 
ing tliis,  1  accuse  none  of  changing.  I  leave  others  to  cxjdain 
their  |K)sition  now  and  then,  if  they  deem  explanation  neces- 
9iiry,  But,  if  I  njay  be  permitted  to  state  my  tfpiuiou,  I 
would  say  that  the  change  is  rather  in  the  questions  aud  the 
circumstances,  than  in  the  opinions  or  principies  of  either 
of  the  parties.  The  opposition  wei*e  theu.  and  are  now, 
National  Bank  men  ;  and  the  admiulstratiou,  iu  like  manner, 
wei-e  anti-National  Bank,  and  in  favor  of  a  league  of  State 
banka ;  while  I  preferred  then,  as  now,  the  former  to  the 
latter,  and  a  divorce  from  banks  to  either.  When  the  ex- 
periment uf  the  league  failed,  the  administration  was  re- 
duced to  the  option  between  a  National  Bank  and  a  divorce. 
They  chose  the  latter,  and  hucIi,  I  Lave  no  reason  to  doubt, 
would  have  been  their  choice  had  the  option  been  the  same 
four  years  ago.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt,  had  the  option  been 
(then  between  a  league  of  banks  and  divorce,  the  opposition 
fihuQ,  as  now,  would  have  boeu  in  favor  of  the  league.  In 
'fell  this  there  is  more  appareut  than  real  cliange.  As  to 
myself,  there  has  been  neither.  If  I  acted  with  the  op[>osi- 
,tioD  and  opposed  the  administration  then,  it  was  btcause  I 
openly  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits  and  the 
le  of  banks,  as  I  now  am  ;  and  if  I  now  act  with  the 
latter  and  oppose  the  former,  it  is  because  I  am  now,  as  then, 
in  favor  of  a  divorce,  and  opposed  to  either  a  league  of  State 
banks  or  a  National  Bank,  except,  indeed,  as  the  means  of 
eU'ecting  a  divorce  gradually  and  safely.  What,  then,  is  my 
offence  ?     What  but  refusing  to  abandon  my  first  choice, 
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the  divorce  from  the  banks,  because  the  administration  haa 
selected  it,  and  of  going  with  the  opjwsition  for  a  National 
Bank,  to  which  I  have  been,  and  am  still  opposed  ?  That 
is  all ;  antl  for  tliis  I  am  charged  with  going  over — leaving 
one  parfy  and  joining  the  other. 

Had  some  guardian  angcl,  Mr.  President,  wliispered  in 
my  ear,  at  the  timej  "  Be  cuutimis  what  y»m  say  ;  this  ques- 
tion will  not  terminate  lierc  ;  four  years  hence  it  will  be  re- 
vived under  ver)'  different  circumstances,  when  your  })rinci- 
plea  and  duty  will  compel  you  to  act  with  those  you  now 
oppose,  and  oppose  thi">se  with  whom  you  now  act,  and  when 
you  will  be  charged  with  desertion  of  pnncii)Ies,"  I  could  not 
have  guarded  myself  more  eflectually  than  I  have  done. 
Yet,  in  the  faoe  of  al!  tins,  Hu?  Si-nator  haH  not  only  made 
the  ehargt.',  but  has  said,  iu  his  itluce,  that  he  heard,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  at  the  extra  scKsion,  that  I  was  opposed 
to  a  National  Bank  [  1  could  place  the  Senator  in  a  dilem- 
ma from  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  escape.  I  might 
say  to  him,  you  have  either  forgotten  or  not  what  I  said  in 
1834.  If  you  have  not,  how  can  you  justify  yourself  iu 
makin;^  the  ehar^  you  have  ?  But  if  you  have — if  you 
have  i'urgutten  what  is  so  recent,  and  what,iri.«m  the  magni- 
tude of  the  question  and  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  was 
so  well  calculated  to  impress  itself  on  your  mcmon,',  what 
yjossiblc  value  can  bu  attachc»tl  to  your  recollection  or  opinions 
as  to  my  course  on  more  remote  and  less  memorable  occasions, 
on  wliich  you  have  undertaken  to  impeach  my  conduct  ?  He 
may  take  hia  choice. 

Having  now  established,  by  the  record,  that  1  have 
changed  no  opinion,  abandoned  no  principle,  nor  deserted 
any  party,  the  charge  of  the  Senator,  with  all  the  aspersiona 
with  which  he  accompanied  it,  falls  prostrate  to  the  earth. 
Here  I  might  leave  the  subject,  and  dose  my  vindication* 
But  I  chwjse  not,     I  shall  follow  the  Senator  up,  step  by 
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step,  in  his  unprovoked,  and,  I  may  now  add,  groundless 
attack,  with  blows  not  less  decisive  and  victorious. 

The  Senator  next  prooeedod  to  state  that,  in  a  certain 
document  (if  he  named  it,  I  did  not  hear  him),  I  assigned  as 
the  reason  wl»y  I  could  not  join  in  the  attack  on  the  ad- 
miaistiation,  that  the  benefit  of  the  victory  would  not  inure 
to  myself  or  my  party  ;  or,  as  he  explained  himself,  because 
it  would  not  place  myself  and  them  in  power.  I  presume 
he  referred  to  a  letter  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to  a  public 
dinner  offered  me  by  my  old  and  faithful  friends  and  con- 
stituents of  Edgefield,  in  approbation  of  my  course  at  the 
extra  session. 

[Mr.  Clay:  "Klo."] 

The  pressure  of  domestic  engagements  woiUd  not  permit 
me  to  accept  their  invitation  ;  and,  in  declining  it,  I  deemed 
it  due  to  them  and  myself  to  explain  my  course,  in  its  juditi- 
cal  and  party  bearing,  more  fully  than  I  had  done  in  debate 
They  had  a  right  to  know  my  reasons,  and  I  expressed  my- 
self with  Ihe  frankness  due  to  the  long  and  iminteiTupted 
confidence  that  had  ever  existed  between  ns. 

Having  made  these  esjilanatory  remarksj  I  now  proceed 
to  meet  the  assertion  of  the  Senator.  I  again  take  issue  on 
the  fact.  1  assigned  no  such  rcnsf)n  as  the  Senator  attributes 
to  me.  I  never  dreamed  nor  thought  of  such  a  one  ;  nor 
can  any  force  of  construction  extort  it  from  what  I  said. 
No  :  my  object  was  not  power  or  place,  either  for  myself  or 
party.  It  was  far  more  humble  and  honest.  It  was  to  save 
ourselves  and  our  princi|)lcs  from  being  absorbed  and  lost 
in  a  party  more  numerous  aud  powerful,  but  differing  fixjm 
ns  on  almost  every  principle  and  quoiition  of  policy. 

When  the  suspension  of  specie  ]myments  look  place  in 
May  last  (not  unexpected  to  me),  I  immediately  turned  my 
attention  earnestly  to  the  event,  considering  it  as  one  preg- 
nant with  great  and  lasting  consequences.      Reviewing  tho 
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whole  groutiJf  I  saw  nothin^i;  to  change  ia  the  opinions  and 
principles  I  had  avowed  iu  1834,  and  I  determined  to  carry 
them  out  as  far  as  circumstances  and  my  ability  would  enable 
me.  But  I  giiw  that  my  course  must  be  influenced  by  the 
jxisilion  wliich  the  tWo  great  contending  parties  might  take 
in  roforcncc  to  the  question.  I  did  not  doubt  that  the 
opjiDHition  would  mlly  e'ithrr  on  a  National  Bank  or  a  com- 
bination of  State  banks,  with  Mr.  Biddle's  at  the  head ;  but 
I  was  wholly  uncertain  what  course  the  administration  would 
adopt,  and  remained  so  until  the  message  of  the  President 
was  i-eceivcd  and  read  by  the  Secretary  at  his  table.  When 
I  saw  he  wont  for  a  divorce,  I  neve;!*  hesitated  a  moment. 
Not  only  ray  opinions  and  principles,  Joug  entertained,  and, 
as  I  havu  shown,  fully  expressed  yeai-s  ago,  but  the  highest 
political  motives,  left  me  no  alternative.  I  perceived,  at 
once,  that  the  object,  to  accomplish  which  we  had  acted 
ill  ciiucert  with  the  opposition,  had  ceased ;  Executive 
usurjiatious  had  come  to  an  end  fur  the  present  ;  and  that 
the  struggle  of  the  administmtion  was  no  longer  for  power, 
but  to  save  themselves.  I  also  clearly  saw,  that  ii'  wu  should 
unite  with  the  opposition  in  their  attack  on  the  admiuistra- 
lion,  the  victory  over  them,  in  the  position  they  o<-'cupied, 
would  be  a  victory  over  us  and  our  principles.  It  required 
no  sagacity  to  see  that  such  would  be  the  result.  It  was  as 
plain  as  tlay.  The  administnition  had  taken  position,  as  I 
liave  shown,  on  the  very  ground  I  occu]]ied  in  1S34,  and 
which  the  whole  State  Rights  party  had  taken,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  other  House,  as  its  journals  will  prove.  Th<* 
opposition,  under  the  banner  of  the  Bank,  were  moving 
against  them,  for  the  veiy  reason  that  they  had  taken  the 
ground  thoy  did. 

Now,  I  fiskj  What  woidd  have  been  the  result  if  we  had 
joined  in  the  attack  ?  No  one  can  now  doubt  that  the  vic- 
tory over  those  iu  power  would  have  been  certain  and  decisive. 
nor  would  the  consequences  have  been  the  least  doubtful 
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The  first  fruit  would  havo  been  a  National  Bank.  The 
printiples  of  the  ojijwsition,  and  the  very  ohject  of  the  at- 
tack, would  have  necessarily  led  to  that.  Wc  would  havo 
been  not  only  too  t'oeble  to  resist,  but  liave  been  couiniittcd, 
by  joining  in  the  attack  with  ite  avowed  object,  to  go  for  one, 
while  those  who  supported  the  administmtion  would  have 
been  scattered  to  the  winds.  Wo  should  then  have  had  a 
bank-^that  is  clear  ;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that,  in  its  train, 
there  would  Imve  followed  (dl  the  consequences  which  have, 
and  ever  will  follow,  when  tried — hi*;h  duties,  overflowing 
revenue,  oxtmvaj^aut  expenditures,  largo  surpluses ;  in  a 
word,  all  those  disastrous  consequences  whicli  have  well  nigh 
overthrown  our  institutions,  and  involved  the  country  in  its 
present  difficulties.  The  influence  of  the  institution,  the 
known  prinnijiles  nnd  policy  of  the  o]>p<tsitinn,  and  the  utter 
prostration  of  the  aduiiuistratiuu  J)ai  ty,  uud  the  ubyorption 
of  ours,  would  have  led  to  these  results  as  certainly  as  we 
exbt. 

I  now  appeal,  Senators,  to  your  candor  and  justice,  and 
iksk,  Could  I,  having  all  those  consequences  before  me,  with 
my  known  opinions,  and  that  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong, 
and  to  which  only  I  owe  lidelily,  have  acted  diBercutly  from 
what  I  did  ?  Would  not  any  other  course  have  justly  ex- 
posed me  to  the  charge  of  having  abandoned  my  principles 
and  party,  with  which  I  am  now  accused  so  unjUHtiy  P  ^^y, 
would  it  not  havo  been  worse  than  folly — Un-n  madness  in 
mo  to  have  taken  any  other  ?  And  yet,  the  grounds  which 
I  have  assumed  in  tliis  expohititm  are  the  very  reanuns  as- 
aigncd  in  my  letter,  and  which  the  Senator  has  perverted, 
most  imfairly  and  unjustly,  into  the  pitiful,  persi^nnl,  and 
beldsh  motive  which  he  has  attributed  to  me.  Confirmative 
of  what  1  say,  1  again  appeal  to  the  record.  The  Secretary 
will  read  the  paragraph  marked  in  my  Edgetield  letter,  tc 
which,  1  presume,  the  Senator  alluded. 
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"  As  ftoon  as  I  saw  this  stato  of  things,  I  clearly  perceived  that  a  very 
important  question  was  presented  for  our  determination,  which  wo  were 
compelled  to  ducidc  forthwith — Shall  wo  continue  our  joint  attack  with 
the  Nationals  on  tho5*e  in  power,  in  the  new  position  which  they  have  been 
compelled  to  occupy  7  It  wo-i  clear,  with  our  joint  forrcA  we  oould  utterly 
OTcrtlirow  and  dcmoHsh  them  ;  but  it  was  not  less  clear  that  the  victory 
would  inure,  not  to  us,  but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  our  allies  and 
their  cause.  They  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  the  point 
of  assault  on  the  position  which  the  party  to  Ijc  nxsanltod  hnd  taken  in 
relation  to  the  banks,  would  have  greatly  strengthened  the  settled  prin- 
ciples and  policy  of  the  National  party,  and  weakened,  in  the  same  degree, 
ours.  They  are,  und  ever  have  been,  the  decided  advocates  of  a  National 
Bank,  and  arc  now  in  favor  of  one  mth  a  capital  so  ample  as  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  control  the  Stato  institutions,  and  (o  regulate  the  currency  and 
exchanges  of  ^hc  country.  To  join  them,  with  their  avowed  object,  in  the 
attack  to  overthrow  those  in  power,  on  the  ground  they  occupied  against 
a  bank,  would,  of  course,  not  only  have  placed  the  (Jiovemment  and 
oountry  in  their  hands  without  opposition,  but  would  have  committed  us, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  extrication,  for  a  bank,  and  absorbed  our  party 
in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Republicans.  The  first  fruits  of  the  victory 
would  havo  been  an  overshadowing  National  Bank,  with  an  immense 
capital,  not  less  than  from  fifly  to  a  hundred  millions,  which  would  have 
centraliaud  tlio  currency  and  exchanges,  and  with  tliera  the  commerce  and 
capital  of  the  country,  in  whatever  section  the  head  of  the  institution 
might  tic  placed.  The  next  would  be  the  indisAolnhlc  union  with  political 
opponents,  whose  principles  and  policy  are  so  opposite  to  ours,  and  so  dan* 
gerous  to  our  institutions,  as  well  as  oppressiro  to  ua." 

I  now  ask,  Is  there  any  thin*;  in  this  extract  which  will 
warrant  the  construction  that  the  Senator  has  attempted  to 
force  on  it  ?  Is  it  not  manifcBt  that  the  expi-essit>u  on  which 
he  fixes,  that  the  victory  would  inure,  not  to  us,  hut  cxclu- 
Bively  to  the  hencfit  of  the  opposition^  alludes  not  to  power 
or  place,  but  to  principle  and  policy  ?  Can  words  be  more 
plain  ?  What,  then,  becomes  of  all  the  a-spersions  of  the 
Henator — hia  reflections  about  selfishness  and  the  want  of 
])atriotii4m — and  his  allusions  and  illustratiuus  to  give  them 
force  and  eflfeet  ?  They  fall  to  tlie  ground,  without  deserv- 
ing a  notice,  with  his  groundless  accusation. 

But,  in  so  premeditated  and  indiscriminate  an  attack,  it 
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could  not  lie  expected  tlmt  my  motives  would  entirely  escape, 
aud  wo  accordingly  tind  the  Senator  very  cliaritably  leaving 
it  to  time  to  disclose  my  molivo  for  going  over.  Leave  it  tc 
time  to  disclose  my  motive  for  going  over  !  I,  who  have 
changed  no  opinion^  abandoned  no  jjiiuciplCj  aud  deserted 
no  i»arty  ;  I,  who  Lave  stood  still  and  maintained  my  ground 
against  every  difficulty,  to  be  told  that  it  is  left  to  time  to 
disclose  uiy  motive  I  The  iui|iutaiion  sinks  tt>  the  earth, 
with  the  groundless  cliarge  on  which  it  rests.  I  stamp  it, 
with  scorn,  in  the  dust.  I  pick  up  the  shaA,  which  fell 
harmless  at  my  feet.  I  hurl  it  back.  What  the  Senator 
charges  on  me  unjustly,  he.  has  actually  done.  He  went 
over  on  a  memorable  occasion,  and  did  not  leave  it  to  time 
to  disclose  his  motive. 

The  Senator  next  tells  us  that  I  bore  a  character  foi 
stem  fidelity,  which  he  accompanied  with  remarks  implying 
that  I  had  forfeited  it  by  my  course  on  the  present  occasion. 
If  he  means  by  stern  fidelity  a  devoted  attachment  to  duty 
and  principle,  wliich  nothing  can  overcome,  the  character  is 
iodeed  a  high  one,  and,  I  trust,  not  entirely  unmerited. 
I  have,  at  least,  the  authority  of  the  Senator  himself  for 
saying,  that  it  belonged  to  me  beiore  the  ]>resent  occasion  ; 
and  it  is,  of  course,  incumbent  on  him  to  slmw  that  I  have 
since  forfeited  it.  He  will  tind  the  task  a  Herculean  one. 
It  would  be  by  for  more  easy  to  show  the  ojiposite — that, 
instead  of  forfeiting,  I  have  strengthened  my  title  to  tho 
character  ]  instead  of  abmdoning  any  principles,  I  have 
limdy  adhered  to  thenij  and  thut,  too,  under  the  most  ap- 
palling difficulties.  If  I  were  to  Bclect  an  instance  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life,  on  which,  above  all  others,  to  rest 
my  claim  to  the  character  which  the  Senator  attributed  to 
me,  it  would  be  this  xQvy  one,  which  he  has  selected  to  prove 
that  1  have  forfeited  it.  I  acted  with  the  full  knowledge  of 
tho  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter,  and  the  responsibility  I 
muBt  incur.     I  saw  a  grcat  and  powerful  j>arty,  probably 
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the  most  jiowcrful  in  the  country,  eajijcrly  seizing  on   the 
catastrophe  which  had  befallen  the  currency,  and  the  cun&e»| 
qucnt  embarrassments  that  followed,  to  displace  those 
power,  aj^itiiiKt  whom  they  had  Ix^en  long  contending.     I  eaWj 
that,  to  stand  between  them  and  their  object,  I  must  neces^j 
sarily  incur  their  deep  and  lasting  displcasui'e.     I  also 
that,  to  maintfiin  the  administration  in  the  position  they^ 
liad  taktin,  to  separate   the  Government  from  the  banks^, 
I  would  draw  down  on  me,  with  the  exception  *if  some  of 
the  Southern  haiikB,  the  whole  weight  of  that  extensive,  con* 
centrated,  and  powerful  interest — the  most  powerful,  by  fatj.] 
of  any  of  the  whole  community  ;  and  thus  I  would  unite 
against  me  a  combination  of  political  and  moneyed  influence 
almost  iru^sistiblo.     Nor  was  this  all.     I  could  not  but  see 
that,  however  pure  and  disinterested  ray  motives,  and  how- 
ever consistent  my  course  with  all  I  had  ever  said  or  done, 
I  would  be  exposed  to  the  very  charges  and  aspersions  which] 
I  am  now  repelling.     The  ease  with  which  tliey  could  bft] 
made,  and  the  temptation  to  make  them,  I  saw  were  too] 
great   to  be   resisted  by  the  party  morality  of  the  day;^! 
groundless  aa  I  have  demonstrated  them  to  l>e.     But  there 
was   another  consequence  tlmt  I  could  not  but  foresee,  faf 
more  painful  to  me  than  all  others.     I  but  too  clearly  Baw 
that,  in  so  sudden  and  complex  a  juncture,  called  on  as  1 
was  to  decide  on  my  course  instantly — as  it  weie,  on  the 
field  of  battle — without  consultation  or  explaining  luy  reasons, 
I  would  estrange,  for  a  time,  many  of  my  political  friends, 
who  had  i>assed  through  with  me  so  many  trials  and  difiicul- 
tics,  and  for  whom  I  feel  a  brotlier's  love.     But  I  saw  before 
mc  the  path  of  duty  ;  and,  though  mgged  and  hedged  on  all 
sides  wiih  these  and  many  other  difficulties,  I  did  not  hesitate, 
a  moment  to  take  it.     Yes,  alonCj  Jis  the  Senator  sneeringly 
Bays.     After  I  h^  made  up  my  mind  as  to  my  course,  in  a 
conversation  with   a  friend  about  the  responsibility  I  would 
assume,  he  remarked  that  my  own  State  might  desert  me. 
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1  replied  that  it  was  not  impossible  ;  but  tlic  result  has 
(proved  that  I  under-estimated  the  intelligence  and  patriotism 
my  virtuous  and  noble  State.  I  ask  her  pardon  for  the 
[distrust  implied  in  my  answer  ;  but  I  ask,  with  assurance  it 
'will  be  granted,  on  the  ground^i  I  shall  put  it — that,  in  being 
prepared  to  sacrifice  her  confidence,  as  dear  to  nic  as  b'ght 
md  life,  rather  than  disobey,  on  tills  great  question,  the 
^dictates  of  my  judgment  and  conscience,  I  3)roved  rayaelf  not 
uiworthy  of  Ijeing  her  representative. 

But  if  the  Senator,  in  attributing  to  me  stem  fidelity, 
ineant,  not  devotion  to  jiriuciple,  but  to  party,  and  especially 
the  party  of  which  be  is  so  prominent  a  member,  my  answer 
is,  that  I  never  belonged  to  ]\\a  party,  nor  owed  it  any 
fidelity ;  and,  of  course,  could  forfeit,  in  refei-ence  to  it,  no 
character  for  fidelity.  It  is  true,  we  acted  in  concert  against 
what  we  believed  to  bo  the  usiir[)ations  of  the  Executive  ; 
and  it  is  true  that,  during  the  time,  I  saw  much  to  esteem  in 
those  with  whom  I  acted,  and  contracted  friendly  n-lations 
with  many,  which  I  sLall  not  he  the  first  to  forgot.  It  is  also 
true  that  a  common  party  designation  was  applied  to  the  op- 
position in  the  aggregate,  not,  however,  with  my  approbation ; 
but  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  was  universally  known  that  it 
consisted  of  two  distinct  j>artie8,  dissimilar  in  principle  and 
policy,  except  in  relation  to  the  obj^Mit  for  which  they  had 
united:  the  National  Repulilirnn  l>arty,  (uid  the  |M)rtion  of 
the  State  Rights  party  wlneli  had  Hepiinited  fn.im  the  admin- 
istration, on  the  ground  that  it  had  departed  from  the  true 
principles  of  the  original  party.  That  I  belonged  exclusively 
to  that  detached  portion,  and  to  neither  the  opposition  nor 
administration  party,  I  prove  by  my  explicit  declaration,  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  extracts  read  from  my  speech  on  the 
currency  in  1834.  That  tlie  party  generally,  and  the  State 
which  I  represent  in  part,  Ktotnl  aloof  from  botJi  of  the  parties, 
may  bo  est-ablitihed  from  the  fact  that  they  refused  to  niingle 
in  the  party  and  political  contests  of  the  day.     My  State 
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withheld  her  electoral  vote  in  two  successivo  prcsidentia] 
electionf ;  ami,  rather  thun  bestow  it  on  either  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  or  the  distinguished  citizen  whom  he  oppo- 
sed, in  the  tirtit  of  those  eleetionH,  she  threw  her  vote  on  a 
patriotic  citizen  of  Virginia,  since  deceased,  of  her  own  poli- 
tics, but  who  was  not  a  candidate ;  and,  in  the  last,  she 
refused  to  give  it  to  the  worthy  Senator  from  Tennessee  near 
me  (Judge  White),  thougli  his  principles  and  views  of  policy 
approached  so  much  nearer  to  hers  than  that  of  the  party  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  belouj^.  But,  suppose 
the  fact  was  otherwise,  and  tliat  the  two  parties  had  blended 
so  as  to  form  one,  and  tlxat  I  owed  to  the  united  party  as 
much  fidelity  as  I  do  to  that  to  which  I  exclusively  belonged ; 
even  on  that  sujtpositiou,  no  conception  of  party  fidelity  could 
have  controlled  my  course  on  the  present  occasion.  I  aiu 
not  among  those  who  pay  no  regard  to  party  obligations  ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  place  fidelity  to  party  among  the  political 
virtues,  but  I  assign  to  it  a  liiuitod  sphere.  I  confine  it  to 
matters  of  detail  and  arrangement,  and  to  minor  questions  of 
policy.  Beyond  that,  on  all  questions  involving  principles, 
or  measures  calculated  to  afi'ect  materially  the  permanent 
intorcstH  of  the  country,  1  look  only  to  God  and  my  country. 
And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  lay  jireseut  j^olitical  position,  so  that  there 
may  bo  no  mistake  hereafter.  I  belong  to  the  old  Repub- 
lican State  Eights  party  of  1798.  To  that,  and  that  alone, 
I  owe  fidelity,  and  by  that  I  shall  stand  tlirough  every  change, 
and  in  spite  of  every  difficulty.  Its  creed  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Kentucky  Resolutiona,  and  Virginia  Resolutions  and 
Reiwrt  ;  and  its  policy  is  to  confine  the  action  of  this  Gov- 
ernment within  the  narrowest  limits  compatible  with  the 
peace  and  security  oi*  these  States,  and  the  objects  for  which 
the  Union  was  expressly  formed.  I,  as  one  of  the  party, 
shall  support  all  who  support  its  principles  and  policy,  and 
oppose  all  wlio  oppose  thera.     I  have  given,  and  shall  con- 
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tinue  to  give,  the  adminiatration  a  hearty  and  sincere  sup- 
port on  the  great  question  now  under  discusaion  ;  because  I 
regard  it  as  in  strict  conformity  with  our  creed  and  policy, 
an<l  sliiill  do  evciy  thing  in  luy  power  to  sustain  them  under 
the  great  rcHponsibility  whit-Ii  they  have  assunieil.  But  let 
me  tell  thoRe  who  are  more  interested  in  sustaining  them  than 
myself,  that  the  danger  which  threatens  tliem  lies  not  here, 
but  in  another  quarter.  This  measure  will  tend  to  uphold 
them,  if  they  stand  fast  and  adhere  to  it  with  tidelity.  But, 
if  they  wish  to  know  where  the  danger  is,  let  them  look  to 
the  tiscnl  department  of  tlie  Government.  I  said,  years  ago, 
that  we  were  conunittlug  an  error  the  reverse  of  the  great  and 
dangerous  one  that  was  committed  in  1828,  and  to  which 
we  owe  our  present  ditficultics,  and  all  we  have  since  expe- 
rienced. Then,  wo  raised  the  revenue  greatly,  when  the 
expenditures  were  about  to  be  reduced  by  the  discharge  of 
the  public  debt ;  and  now,  we  have  doubled  the  disburse- 
ments, when  the  revenue  is  rapidly  decreasing :  an  error, 
which,  although  jirobably  uot  bo  fatal  to  the  countryj  will 
prove,  if  immediate  and  vigorous  measures  be  not  adopted, 
far  more  so  to  those  in  j>ower.  The  eonnhy  will  not,  and 
ought  not,  to  bear  the  creation  of  a  new  duht  beyond  what 
may  be  temporarily  necessary  to  meet  the  present  enihar- 
rassment  ;  and  any  attempt  to  increase  the  duties  must  and 
ooghtto  prove  fatal  to  thuse  who  niiike  it,  so  long  as  the  ex- 
penditures may,  by  economy  and  accountability,  bo  brought 
within  the  limits  of  the  revenue. 

But  the  Senator  did  nt^t  confine  his  attack  to  my  conduct 
and  motives  in  reference  to  tlie  present  question.  In  bis 
eagerness  to  weaken  the  cause  I  support,  by  destroying  con- 
fidence in  me,  he  made  an  indiscriminate  attack  on  my  intel- 
lectual faculties,  which  lie  characterized  as  metajihysical, 
eccentric,  tc*o  much  of  genius,  and  too  little  common  scuse, 
and,  of  course,  wanting  a  sound  and  practical  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  of 
TOL.  ui.— 18 
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which  thosu  who  arc  endowed  with  superior  mental  faculties 
oiijjjht  to  he  more  cautious  than  to  reprc^ach  those  with  their 
deficiency  to  whom  Providence  has  been  less  liberal.  The 
faculties  of  our  mind  arc  the  immediate  gift  of  our  Creator, 
for  wliieli  wo  are  no  furtlicr  responsiljlc  than  for  their  pro]»eT 
cultivation,  accordin}^  to  our  opportunities,  and  their  proper 
a[iplicati(in  to  control  and  i-oj^ulate  our  actions.  Thus  think- 
ing, I  trust  I  shall  be  the  last  to  assume  superiority  on  my 
part,  or  reproach  any  one  with  inferiority  on  his;  but  those 
who  do  not  regnrtl  the  rule  when  ap]»Iied  to  otlicrs,  cannot 
expect  it  to  be  observed  when  ai)pliwl  to  themselves.  The 
critic  must  expect  to  be  criticized,  and  he  who  points  out  the 
faults  of  others,  to  have  his  own  pointed  out. 

I  canuLtt  retort  on  the  Senator  the  charge  of  being  meta- 
physical. I  cannot  accuse  him  of  possessing  the  powers  of 
analysis  and  generalization,  those  higher  facilities  of  the 
mind  (called  metaphysical  by  those  who  do  not  ]X)ssess  them) 
which  Jeeomposc  and  resolve  into  their  elements  the  com- 
plex masses  of  ideas  that  exist  in  the  world  of  mind,  aa 
chemistr}*  docs  the  bodies  that  suiTOund  us  in  the  material 
World  ;  and  without  which  those  deep  and  hidden  causes 
which  are  in  constant  action,  and  producing  such  mighty 
changes  in  the  condition  of  society,  would  operate  imse^n  and 
undetected.  Tiie  absence  of  these  higher  qualities  of  mind 
18  conspicuous  thrtrnghout  the  whole  course  of  the  Senator's 
public  life.  To  this  it  may  be  traced  that  he  prefers  the 
specious  to  the  solid,  and  the  plausible  to  the  true.  To  the 
same  cause,  combined  with  an  ardent  temperament,  it  is 
owing  that  we  ever  find  him  m(*uiited  on  some  popular  and 
favorite  inetisurc,  which  he  whips  along,  cheered  by  the  shouts 
t>(  the  multitude,  and  never  dismounts  till  he  has  ridden  it 
down.  TluLS,  at  one  time  we  find  bim  mounted  on  the  pro- 
tective system,  which  he  rode  down ;  at  another,  on  internal 
improvement  ;  and  now  he  is  niniiuted  on  a  bunk,  which  will 
suixdy  share  the  saiue  fiile,  luilesH  those  who  aa*  immediately 
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interested  shall  stop  him  in  his  headlong  career.  It  is  the 
fault  of  hia  mind  to  seize  on  a  few  jn-ominent  and  striking 
atlvnntagcfi,  and  to  pursue  them  eagerly,  without  lookin*,'  to 
consequences.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  protective  Kyateni,  he 
was  struck  with  the  advantaj^es  of  manufactures  ;  and,  be- 
lieving that  high  duties  was  the  jtroper  mode  of  jnotecting 
them,  he  pushed  forwaiti  the  wystemj  without  seeing  that  he 
wiLH  enriching  one  jHirtion  of  the  country  at  the  cx]tcn8c  of 
the  other ;  corrupting  the  one  and  alienating  the  other  ; 
and,  finally,  dividing  the  community  into  two  great  hostile 
interests,  which  terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  system 
itself  So,  now,  he  looks  only  to  an  uniform  currency,  and  a 
bank  as  a  means  of  securing  it,  without  once  rellecting  how 
far  the  banking  systcra  has  progressed,  and  the  difficulties 
that  impede  its  further  jtrngress  ;  that  banking  anil  p(^litics 
are  running  together,  to  tlieir  mutual  destruction  ;  and  that 
the  oidy  possible  mode  of  saving  Ids  favorite  systeo]  is  to 
sepamte  it  from  the  Cnn-oniment. 

To  the  defects  of  understanding  which  the  Senator  attri- 
hutes  to  me,  1  make  no  reply.  It  is  for  others,  and  not  me, 
to  determine  what  portion  of  understaniling  it  Jms  pleased 
the  Author  of  my  being  to  bestow  on  me.  It  ih,  however, 
fortunate  for  me,  that  the  standard  by  which  I  shall  be 
judged  is  not  the  false,  ]>rejudiceil,  and,  us  I  have  shown,  un- 
foundetl  ojnnion  which  the  Senator  has  exjfressed,  but  my 
acts.  They  furnisli  materials,  neither  few  nor  scant,  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  ray  mental  faculties.  I  have  now  been 
more  than  twenty-six  years  continuously  in  the  sen'icc  of 
this  Grovenmicnt,  in  various  stations,  and  have  taken  part  iu 
almost  all  the  gr..'at  questions  which  have  agitated  this  coun- 
try during  this  I  ing  and  important  periwb  Tlinjiighout  the 
whole  I  have  never  n:)llowed  cventH,  but  have  tnkcu  my  stand 
in  advance,  openly  and  freely,  avowing  my  opinions  on  all 
qaestiuns,  and  leaving  it  to  time  and  experience  to  coodeuui 
or  approve  my  course.     Thus  acting,  I  have  often,  and  op 
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great  questions,  separated  from  those  with  whom  I  usua]l} 
acted  ;  and  if  I  am  really  so  defective  in  sound  and  pmcticaj 
judgment  as  the  fiemitor  represents,  the  proof,  if  to  be  found 
anywhere,  must  lie  found  in  Huch  instances,  or  where  T  hiive 
acted  on  my  sole  responsibihty.  Now,  I  ask,  in  which  of 
the  many  instances  of  the  kind  is  such  proof  to  l>c  fonnd  ? 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  call  to  the  recollection  of  the  Senate 
all  such  ;  hut  that  you,  Senators,  may  judge  for  yoursclveu,. 
it  is  due,  ia  juntice  to  myself,  that  I  shouhl  suggest  a  i'ew  of 
the  most  prominent,  which  at  the  time  were  regarded  as  th< 
Senator  now  considers  the  present ;  and  then,  as  now,  be»] 
C4iU8e,  wlierc  duty  is  involved,  I  would  not  submit  to  partyj 
trnmmclB. 

I  go  back  to  the  commencement  of  my  j>ublic  life,  the' 
war  session,  as  it  was  usually  called,  of  1812.  when  I  first 
took  mv  seat  in  the  other  House,  a  vounpf  man  without  ci- 
perience  to  guide  me,  and  I  shall  select,  as  the  first  instance, 
the  navy.  At  that  time,  the  administration  ind  the  party 
to  which  I  was  strtmgly  attachetl  were  decidedly  opjHised  to 
this  im}Tortant  arm  of  sen'ice.  It  was  considered  anti-rcpub-j 
lican  to  support  it ;  but  acting  with  my  then  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Cheves,  who  led  the  way,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  it  my  hearty  support,  regardless  of  t»arty  ties.  Does  this 
instance  sustain  the  charge  of  tlic  Senator  ? 

The  next  I  shall  select  is,  I  lie  restrictive  system  of  that 
dfiy  ;  the  Embargo,  the  Non-Importation  and  Non-Intercourse 
Acts.  This,  too,  was  a  party  measure,  which  had  been  long 
and  warmly  contested,  and,  of  course,  the  lines  of  party  well 
drawn.  Young  and  inexperienced  as  I  was,  I  saw  iis  defects, 
*nd  resolutely  opposed  it,  almost  alone  of  my  party.  The 
second  or  third  speech  I  made,  after  I  took  my  seat,  was  in 
open  denunciation  of  the  system  ;  and  1  may  refer  to  the 
STOuuds  I  then  assumed,  the  truth  of  which  has  been  con- 
firmed  by  time  and  experience,  with  pride  and  confidcnca 
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This  will  scarcely  be  selected  by  the  Senator  to  make  good 
his  charge. 

I  pass  over  other  instances,  and  come  to  Mr.  Dalliis's 
bank  of  1814-15.  Tliat,  too,  was  a  party  measui-e.  Bank- 
ing was  then  comjtarat  ively  but  little  understoal,  and  it  nmy 
seem  astonishing,  at  this  time,  that  such  a  project  shoukl 
ever  have  received  any  countenance  or  support.  It  projKised 
to  create  a  bunk  of  850,000,000,  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
what  was  then  called  the  war  stocks  ;  that  is,  the  public 
debt  created  in  carrj'ing  on  the  then  war.  It  was  provided 
that  the  bank  should  not  ptiy  sfiecic  during  the  war,  and.  for 
three  years  after  its  termiuatiou, — ibr  carrvin*;  on  which  it 
was  to  lend  the  Government  the  funds.  In  plain  language, 
the  Government  was  to  Inirrow  jack  it.s  own  credit  fa)m  the 
bank,  and  pay  to  the  institution  six  j>er  cent,  ibr  its  use. 
I  had  scarcely  ever  before  seriously  thought  of  Imnks  or  bank- 
ing, but  I  clearly  rjiw  throuf^di  the  operation,  and  the  danger 
to  the  Government  and  countiy  ;  and,  regardless  of  party 
ties  or  denunciations,  I  oppoeod  and  defeated  it  in  the 
manner  I  explained  at  the  extra  session.  I  then  subjected 
myself  to  the  vcrj'  charge  which  the  Senator  now  makes  ; 
but  time  has  done  me  justice,  an  it  will  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

Passing  the  intervening  instances,  I  come  down  to  my 
administration  of  tlie  War  Department,  where  I  acted  on  my 
own  judgment  and  responsibility.  It  is  known  to  nil  that 
the  dei)artment,  at  the  time,  was  perfectly  disorganized,  with 
not  nnich  less  llian  ?50,000,000  of  outstanding  and  uii- 
settletl  accounts — and  tjic  greatest  eonfusinn  in  every  branch 
of  service.  Though  without  experience,  I  prepare-d,  shortly 
after  I  went  in,  the  bill  for  its  organization,  and  on  its  j»a8- 
sage  1  drew  up  the  body  of  rules  fur  caiTying  the  act  into 
execution,  btith  of  which  remain  substantially  unchanged  to 
this  day.  After  reducing  the  outstnnding  accounts  to  a  few 
millions,  and  introducing  order  and  accouutabihtv  in  ever^ 
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branch  of  service,  and  bringing  dowji  tho  expenditure  of  ihc 
army  frf>m  four  to  two  and  a  half  millions  annually,  without 
Bubtraotinj;  a  single  comfort  from  either  officer  or  soldier, 
I  left  the  department  in  a  condition  that  might  well  be  com- 
pared to  the  best  ill  any  country.  If  I  am  dclicient  in  the 
qualities  which  the  Senulor  attributes  to  me,  here,  in  this 
mass  of  details  and  business,  it  ought  to  be  discovered.  Will 
he  look  to  this  ti»  make  good  his  charge  ? 

From  the  Wai-  Department  I  waB  transferred  to  the  chair, 
which  YOU  now  occupy.  How  I  acquitted  myself  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  I  leave  it  to  the  Ixxly  to  decide,  without 
adding  a  word.  Tbe  station,  fi-om  its  leisure,  gave  me  a  g04)d 
opportunity  to  study  the  genius  of  the  prominent  measure  of 
the  day,  caUed  then  the  Amcricnn  System,  of  which  I  pro- 
fited. I  soon  i)erceiv»^d  where  its  errors  lay,  and  how  it  would 
o]>erate.  I  clearly  saw  its  desolating  effects  in  one  acction^ 
and  corrupting  iuflueiiuu  in  tho  other  ;  and  when  I  saw  that 
it  could  not  be  arrested  here,  1  fell  back  on  my  own  State, 
and  a  blow  was  given  to  a  system,  destined  to  destroy  our  in- 
stitutions if  not  overthrown,  which  brought  it  to  the  groimd« 
This  brings  me  down  to  the  present  time,  and  where  jmssiona 
and  prejudices  are  yet  too  strong  to  make  an  Hj)peal  ^v^lh 
any  i)rospect  of  a  fair  and  im]>artial  veniict.  I  then  transfer 
this,  and  all  my  subsequent  acts,  including  the  present,  to 
tho  tribunal  nf  posterity,  with  a  perfect  coniideuce  that  no- 
thing will  be  found,  in  what  I  have  said  or  done,  to  im|)each 
my  integrity  or  understanding. 

I  have  now,  JSeuators,  repelled  the  attacks  on  me.  I  have 
settled  the  account  and  cancelled  tho  debt  l>ctween  me  and 
my  accuser.  I  have  not  sought  this  controversy,  nor  have  I 
shunned  it  when  forced  on  me.  I  have  acted  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  if  it  is  to  continue  (which  rests  with  the  Senator), 
I  shall  throughout  continue  so  to  act.  I  know  too  well  tho 
au vantage  of  my  position  to  surrender  if.  Tiio  Senator 
commenced  the  controversy,   and  it  is  but  right    that  he 
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shonldbe  responsible  for  the  direction  it  shall  hereafter  take 
Be  his  determination  what  it  may,  I  stand  pre|>arcd  to  meet 
him. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Inilepentlent  Treasury  Bill,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Webster,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  March  22d, 
1838. 

Mn.  President  :  After  having  addressed  the  Senate  twice, 
I  should  owi*  iin  apology,  nndiT  onlinary  circunistnnees,  for 
agiun  intmdiiig  njyself  on  its  patience.  But,  after  all  that 
fell  from  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  nearest  to  me  (Mr. 
Webster),  the  other  day,  tlie  greater  part  of  which  was  not 
only  directed  against  my  arguments,  but  at  luo  personally,  I 
feel  that  my  silence,  and  not  my  notice  of  las  remarks,  would 
require  an  ajiology.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  I  am  thus 
const  rained  again  to  address  the  Seniite,  1  fear  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  avoid  exciting  some  itnputience,  fiitigued  and  ex- 
hausted as  it  must  be  by  so  long  a  discussion  ;  to  prevent 
which  as  far  as  pn\cticable,  I  shall  aim  at  as  muuh  brevity  as 
possible,  consistently  with  justice  to  myself  and  the  side  1 
support. 

The  Senator's  speech  was  luug  and  multifarious — consist- 
ing of  many  parts,  which  had  little  or  no  connection  with  the 
question  under  consideration.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  and 
distinctness,  1  propose  to  considur  it  under  four  heads.  First, 
his  preliminary  discourse — which  treated  at  lai^ge  of  credits 
nud  bunks,  with  very  httlo  refcreuco  to  the  subject.  Next, 
his  arguments  on  the  question  at  issue, — to  be  followed  by 
his  reply  to  ray  arguments  at  this  and  the  extra  session — fmd 
linally,  his  conclusion  ;~which  was  appropriated  wholly  tc 
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l^rso!ial  remarks,  and  a  comparison  between  hia  and  my  jmb- 
lic  oourse,  without  lianng  the  slightest  relation  cither  to  the 
subject^  or  to  any  thing  I  had  said  in  the  debate,  but  which  the 
Senator  obviously  considered  as  the  most  important  p)rtioD 
of  hia  speech.  He  devoted  one  day  almost  wholly  lo  it ;  and 
delivered  himself '^vith  an  earnestness  and  vehemence  which 
clearly  manifested  the  imjxjrtance  which  he  had  attached  to 
it.  I  shall,  as  in  duty  bound,  ]my  my  reH|)ects  tirst  to  that 
which  so  manifestly  occupied  the  highest  place  in  his  esti- 
mation,  though  stnndin*;  at  the  bottom  in  the  order  of  his 
remarks. 

The  Senator  opened  this  portion  of  liis  speech  with  much 
courtesyj  accompanied  by  many  remarks  of  respect  and  re- 
gard,— which  1  understooil  as  an  intimation  that  he  desired 
the  attack  ho  was  about  to  make,  to  be  attrihutud  to  political 
and  not  pernuual  motives.  I  accept  the  intimation,  and  shall 
meet  him  in  the  geuse  he  itilended.  Indeed,  there  never 
has  been  between  the  Senator  and  myself  the  least  personal 
difference  ;  nor  has  a  word,  having  a  j*ersonal  bearing,  ever 
passed  between  us  in  debate  jirior  to  the  present  occasion, 
within  my  reeollectiun,  during  tiie  long  period  wo  have  been 
in  public  life, — except  un  the  discussion  of  the  Force  Bill  and 
Proclamation  ;  which,  considering  how  often  we  have  stood 
opposed  on  deep  and  exciting  questions,  may  be  regarded  as 
not  a  little  remarkable.  Hut  our  political  relations  have  not 
l)een  on  as  good  a  footing  as  our  persooaL  He  seems  to  think 
that  we  had  harmonized  pretty  well  till  1824,  when,  accord- 
ing to  his  versionj  I  becamo  too  sectional  for  him  to  act  any 
longer  with  rae  ;  but  which,  I  shall  hereafter  show,  originated 
ia  a  very  different  cause.  My  impression,  I  must  say,  is 
different,  very  different  from  that  of  the  Senator.  From  the 
commencement  of  our  public  life  to  the  present  time,  we 
have  differed  on  almost  all  tjuestions  involving  all  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Government  and  its  i)ermaneut  policy,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  interval,  while  I  was  in  the  War  Depart- 
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t,  when  the  Senator  ai^reed  with  the  South  on  the  protec- 
tive system  and  some  otiier  meiisures.  I  do  not  consider  cm 
casual  concert  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  late  adniinis* 
tration,  when  we  were  both  opposed  to  Executive  power,  a.- 
constitutin*;;  an  exception.  It  wua  understood  that  we  bolli 
adhered  to  our  principles  and  views  of  policy  without  the 
least  change  ;  and  our  personal  relations  were  formal  and  cold 
during  the  wuolo  period.  In  fact,  we  move<l  in  entirely  dif- 
ferent spheres.  We  differed  in  relation  to  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  Clovemment,  the  principles  on  which  it 
rested,  and  the  policy  it  ought  to  purniie  ;  and  I  couM  not  at 
all  gyropalliize  >nth  the  grave  and  deep  tone  with  Avhicli  the 
Senator  jirououncet]  our  final  separation,  as  he  wua  pleased  to 
call  it,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  have  been  much 
more  appropriate  to  the  sopnratioii  of  those  who  had  been 
long  and  intimately  united  in  the  supjwrt  of  the  same  jirinci- 
pies  and  policy,  than  to  the  slight  and  casual  relations,  per- 
sonal and  political,  wliich  had  existed  between  us. 

Setting,  then,  aside  all  persouul  motives,  I  may  well  ask, 
What  [wHtical  grief, — whatkecu  disappointment  is  it,  M'hich 
at  this  time  could  induce  him  to  make  his  attack  on  me,  and 
I  might  add,  the  manner  in  which  he  made  it  ?  The  Sena- 
tor himself  shall  answer  the  question.  He  has  unfolded  the 
cause  of  his  grief,  and  pointed  to  the  source  of  his  disnppoint- 
meut.  He  told  us  that  "victoiy  was  within  reach,  and  my 
co-operation  only  was  wanted  to  prostrate  ibr  ever  those  in 
power."  These  few  words  are  a  volume.  They  disclose  all. 
Yes,  victory  was  within  reach,  the  arm  outstretched,  the 
hand  expanded  to  seize  it,  and  I  would  not  ctnoperate. 
Hence  the  grief,  hence  the  keen  disappointment,  and  hence 
the  waters  of  bitterness  that  have  rolled  their  billows  against 
me.  And  what  a  victory  !  Not  simply  the  going  out  of  one 
party  and  the  coming  in  of  another;  not  merely  tht^  expul- 
sion of  the  administnition,  and  the  induction  of  the  opposi- 
*.ion ;  but  a  great  political  revolution,  carrjing  with  it  the 
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fiinilauiental  principles  nf  the  Government  and  a  perinunuiit 
change  of  jiolicy.  It  would  have  bn>ut;l»t  iu,  nut  only  the 
Senator  and  hia  party,  but  their  political  creed — as  announo 
ed  by  liiiu  in  the  discussion  on  the  Proclamation  and  Forct 
Bill,  with  which  he  now  taunts  those  in  power — a  fact  to 
be  noted  and  remembered.  He,  the  champion  of  those  mea- 
sures,— against  whom  I  contended  foot  to  foot  for  one  entire 
session, — now  casts  up  to  me,  that,  in  refusing  to  co-operate 
with  him,  I  protect  the  party  in  power — not  a  small  portion 
of  wham  I  have  good  reason  to  lielicve,  were  drawn  by  the  ad- 
verse ciirrunt  ot  the  times  reluctantly  trom  their  own  princi- 
ples to  the  tiupp(>rt  of  tlume  nieitaureH,  and  with  thoni  llie  Sena- 
tor and  his  priucijdes.  Yes,  I  re|)cat,  it  would  have  brought 
in  the  Senator  and  his  consolidation  doctriiieH,  which  regardthis 
Government  as  one  great  National  Republic,  with  the  right  to 
construe  tinally  and  conclusively,  the  extent  of  its  own  powers, 
and  to  enforce  its  construction  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  i 
doctrines  which  at  a  blow  sweeji  away  every  vestige  of  State 
nights,  and  reduce  the  States  to  mere  petty  and  depend- 
ent corporations.  It  wouhl  also  have  brought  in  his  policy — 
bank,  tariff,  and  all.  Even  now,  wlicn  victory  is  still  uncer- 
tain, the  Senator  announces  the  a]>proach  i>f  the  |)eriod  when 
he  shall  move  the  renewal  of  the  protective  system  ;  a  pre^ 
cious  confession,  that  dropped  out  in  the  beat  of  discussion. 

[Mr,  Wobet4'r  :  '*  No,  I  spoke  delilxTntely.''] 

So  much  the  worse.  This  justifies  all  I  have  said  and 
done  ;  this  proves  my  foresight  and  firnmess,  and  will  open 
the  eyes  of  thousands,  especially  in  the  South,  who  have  here- 
tofore doubted  the  correctness  of  my  course  on  this  question. 

Tlic  victory  woidd  not  only  have  been  complete  luid.  I  co- 
operated, hut  it  would  also  have  been  permanent.  The  jK»r- 
tiuu  of  the  State  Uights  party  with  which  I  acted  would 
have  been  absorbed — yos,  absorbed  ;  it  is  the  proi>er  word, 
and  I  use  it  in  spite  of  the  sarcasm  of  the  Senator.     The 
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other  would  have  been  Bcatterod  and  destroyed,  and  the  Sen- 
ator and  his  i>arty,  and  iheir  ])nnciples  and  i>olicy,  would  have 
been  left  undisputed  inasterH  of  the  Held,  unresisted  and  ir- 
resistible. The  iiiHt  iViiits  of  the  victory  wuuld  have  been 
the  reunion  of  the  j>olitical  and  money  j>o\ver — a  wedde<l 
union,  never  more  to  be  dissolved.  The  tariff  would  have 
been  renewed — I  may  now  Bpeak  jKisitively,  after  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Senator- — to  he  again  followed  by  an  overttowinj; 
n?venue,  proluae  and  corruj)t  expenditures,  lieavy  burplus, 
and  overwhelming  patroaa«;e,  which  would  have  closed  the 
door  of  wealth  and  distinction  to  all  who  refused  to  bend  the 
knee  at  the  shrine  uf  the  combined  powers.  All  this  was 
wen  and  fully  cemprehended  by  the  Senator  ;  and  henee 
again,  I  repeat,  his  deep  *^rhA\  his  keen  disappointment,  and 
his  attacks  on  me  for  ret'usin<;  to  co-*>pcrate. 

The  Senator  must  have  known  that,  in  refusing,  I  acted 
on  principles  and  opinions  long  cntertaine<l  and  fully  declared 
years  ago.  In  my  reply  to  his  associate  in  thia  joint  war 
on  me,  in  which  I  urn  attacked  at  once  iu  front  and  rear,  I 
demonstrated,  to  the  s^itisfaction  of  the  Senate,  the  truth  of 
what  I  assert  so  com]iletely,  that  the  Senator's  associate  did 
not  even  attempt  u  douiid.  And  yet,  such  is  the  depth  of 
the  Senator's  grief  and  disappointment,  that  it  hurried  liim 
into  a  repetition  of  exploded  charges,  which,  in  his  cooler  mo- 
ments, he  jnust  know  to  he  iinlounded.  He  rejMiated  the 
stale  and  refuted  charge  o(  a  gomerset, — oi^  K'jiug  over,  and 
of  being  struck  with  a  sudden  thoxight  ;  and  summoned  up 
all  his  powers  of  irony  and  declamation,  of  which  he  proved 
hims<.'lf  to  be  a  great  master  on  the  occasion,  to  make  ray 
Edgefield  letter,  in  whicli  I  assigned  my  reason  for  refusing 
to  co-operate,  ridiculous.  1  hoc  in  all  this  but  the  disap- 
pointed hopes  of  one  wlio  had  fixed  his  gaze  iotenscly  on 
power  that  luul  eluded  his  grasp,  and  who  sought  to  wreak 
his  resentment  on  him  who  had  refused  to  put  the  splendid 
pnze  in  his  hands.     lie  resorted  to  ridicule,  because  it  was 
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the  only  weapon  that  truth  and  jnstirG  left  him.  Ho  well 
knows  haw  niiioh  deeper  are  the  wounds  they  inflict,  than 
the  slight  punctures  that  the  pointed,  but  feeble,  shafts  of 
ridicule  leave  behind  ;  and  he  used  the  more  harmless  weapon 
only  because  lie  could  not  command  the  more  deadly.  This 
is  in  my  liaud.  I  brandiiili  it  in  his  eyes.  It  is  the  only  one 
I  need,  and  I  intend  to  use  it  freely  on  this  occ-asion. 

After  pouring  out  his  wailing  in  such  doleful  tones,  be- 
cause I  would  not  ciMijK'nite  in  placing  him  and  his  party  in 
power,  and  prostrating  my  own,  the  Senator  next  attacks  me 
because  I  stated  in  my  Edgefield  letter,  as  I  understood  hira, 
that  I  mllicd  on  General  Jackson  with  the  view  of  putting 
down  the  tariff  by  Executive  influence.  I  have  looked  over 
that  letter  with  care,  and  can  find  no  such  expression. 

[Mr.  "Webster  :  "  It  was  used  at  tlie  extra  session."'] 

I  was  about  to  add,  that  I  liad  often  used  it,  and  cannot 
but  feel  surprised  that  the  Senator  should  postpone  Ids  no- 
tice of  it  till  this  late  pcritKl,  if  he  tliought  it  deserving 
reply.  Why  did  ho  not  reply  to  it  years  ago,  when  I  first 
used  it  in  debate  P  But  the  Senator  asked  what  I  me4int  by 
Executive  influence.  Did  I  mean  liis  veto  ?  He  must  have 
asked  the  question  thoughtlessly.  He  must  know  that  the 
veto  can  only  apply  to  bills  on  their  passage,  and  could  not 
ptissibly  be  used  in  case  of  existing  laws,  such  us  the  tariff 
acts.  He  also  asked  if  tht'rc  was  concert  in  puttiug  down 
the  tariff  between  myself  and  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  ? 
I  R'ply  by  asking  liim  a  question,  to  which,  as  a  New  Eng- 
land man,  he  cannot  object.  He  has  avowed  his  determina- 
tion, in  a  certain  contingency,  which  he  thmks  is  near,  that 
he  will  move  the  renewal  of  the  tariff.  I  ask.  Is  there  con- 
cert on  that  [loiut  between  him  and  his  associate  in  this  at- 
tack ?  And,  finally,  he  nslcs  if  I  disclosed  my  motives  then  ? 
Yc8 :  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  disguising  them.  I  openly  and 
constantly  avowed  that  it  was  one  of  my  leading  reasons  in 
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mipporting  General  Jackson,  lv?cause  I  cxpectctl  he  would  usf 
his  influence  to  effect  a  gmdiml,  hut  t}iurouj;h  rtduction  of 
the  tarifl",  that  would  brin;;  down  the  systom  to  the  revenue 
jwint  ;  and  when  I  saw  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  would 
accomi»lish  what  I  deemed  so  important.  I  did  not  wait  the 
erent  of  his  election,  but  moved  openly  and  boldly  in  favor  of 
State  interposition  as  a  certain  remedy,  which  would  not  fail 
to  effect  the  reduction,  in  tliL'  event  he  KJiould  disn]j]>oint  me. 
The  Senator,  after  dcspatubiug  my  letter,  concluded  his 
speech  by  volunteering  a  comparison  between  his  and  my 
public  character,  not  very  flattering  to  me,  but  hi^^hly  com- 
plimentary to  himself  He  represented  me  as  sectional  ;  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  constantly  of  the  unconstitutional  and 
oppressive  operations  of  the  tariff,  which  he  thought  very  un- 
patriotic ;  of  having  certain  sinister  objects  in  view  in  railing 
on  the  South  to  unite,  and  of  marching  off  under  the  State 
Rights  banner,  while  he  paints  himself  in  the  most  glowing 
and  opjwsite  colors.  There  is,  Mr.  President,  no  disputing 
about  taste  ;  such  are  the  effects  of  a  difference  of  organiza- 
tion and  education,  that  what  is  offensive  to  one  is  often 
agreeable  to  another.  According  to  my  conception,  nothing 
can  be  more  painful  than  to  pronounce  our  own  praise,  par- 
ticidarly  in  contrast  with  anulher,  even  whou  torucd  to  do  so 
in  self-tlefence  ;  but  how  one  can  rise  in  his  place,  when 
neither  his  motive  nor  conduct  is  impeachwl,  and  when  there 
is  nothing  in  the  question  or  previous  discussion  that  could 
possibly  justify  it,  and  pronounce  an  eulogy  on  himself,  which 
a  modest  man  would  blush  to  proni>unce  on  a  Washington  or 
a  Franklin  to  his  face,  is  to  me  utterly  incomprehensible. 
But  if  the  Senator,  in  pronouncing  his  gorgeous  jiiece  of  uu- 
tobiograjjliy,  had  contented  himself  with  simply  proclaiming, 
in  his  deep  tone,  to  the  Senate  and  tlie  assembled  multitude 
of  spectators,  that  he  came  into  Congress  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  American  peo[»le  ;  that  if  he  was  bom  for  any 
good,  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  whole  jKJtjple,  and  the  de- 
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fence  of  the  constitution  ;  that  ho  habitually  acted  as  if  in 
the  eyes  of  the  frainors  of  the  constitution ;  that  it  would 
he  easier  to  drive  these  pillars  from  their  bases  than  to  drive 
or  seduce  him  from  liis  loffy  purpose  ;  that  he  would  do 
nothing  to  weaken  the  brotlierly  love  between  these  States, 
and  every  thing  that  they  should  remain  united,  beneficially 
and  thorouglilyj  forever, — I  would  have  gazed  in  silent  won- 
der without  uttering  a  word  at  tlie  extraordinary  spectacle, 
ami  the  hiippy  self-delusion  in  which  he  seems  to  exist.  But 
when  he  undertook,  not  only  to  erect  an  image  to  himself,  as 
an  object  of  Kolf-adoration,  but  to  place  alongside  of  it  a 
carved  figure  of  myself,  with  distorted  limbs  aud  features,  to 
heighten  and  render  more  divine  his  own  image,  he  invited, 
he  challouged — nay,  he  compelled  nic  to  inquire  into  the  high 
qualities  which  he  arrogates  to  himself,  and  the  truth  of  the 
eompariHan  which  he  has  drawn  between  us.  If  the  inquiry 
should  excite  some  reminiscences  not  very  agreeable  to  th6i 
Senator,  or  disturb  the  happy  Helf-dehisioii  in  winch  he  reixees, 
he  must  not  blame  me,  but  his  own  selt-suflicieucy  and  boast-, 
ing  at  ray  ex[>ense.  ' ' 

"  Know  thyself,"  is  an  ancient  maxim,  the  wisdom  of 
which  I  never  Ix'fore  so  fully  realized.  How  imperfectly  even 
the  talented  and  intelligent  know  themselves  !  Our  under* 
standing,  like  our  eyes,  seems  to  be  given,  not  to  see  our  owril 
features,  but  those  of  others.  How  diffident  we  ought  to  be 
of  any  favunible  opinion  wo  may  have  formed  of  ounselves ! 
That  one  of  the  distinguished  abilities  of  the  Senator,  and 
his  mature  age,  should  ftirm  so  erroneous  an  opinion  of  his  real , 
character,  is  indeed  truly  astonishing.  I  do  not  deny  that  htf 
{KtsHet^CK  many  excellent  qualitieH.  My  object  is  truth,  and  I 
intend  neitlier  lo  exaggerate  nor  detract.  But  I  must  say  that 
the  character  which  he  attrihiites  to  himself  is  wholly  unlike 
that  which  really  Ixdongs  to  him.  So  far  from  that  universal 
and  ardent  jjatriotisni  that  knows  neither  place  nor  person^ 
which  he  ascribes  to  himself,  he  is,  above  all  the  distinguished 


|MjMif  men  with  whom  T  am  ncquaintod,  remarkable  for  a  de- 
voted attachmont  to  thy  interests,  the  institutions,  and  the 
place  whero  Providence  has  cast  his  lot.  I  do  not  censure 
him  for  his  locj;l  feelings.  The  Author  of  our  being  never 
intended  that  creatures  of  our  limited  faculties  should  em- 
bracOj  with  equal  intenseness  of  aifectioUj  the  remote  and 
the  near.  Such  an  organization  would  lead  'is  constantly  to 
intermeddle  with  what  we  would  hiU  imperfectly  understand, 
and  often  to  do  mischief  where  wc  intended  good.  IJut  the 
Senator  is  far  from  being  liable  to  mich  a  charge.  Hisi  affec- 
lions,  instead  of  being  too  wide  ami  boundless,  are  too  con- 
centrated. Local  as  bis  attachment  is,  it  does  not  embrace 
all  within  its  limited  scope.  It  takes  in  but  a  class  even 
there — iwwerful,  influential,  and  intelligent, — but  still  a  class 
which  inrtuences  and  controls  all  his  actions,  and  so  absorbs  his 
aflections  as  to  make  him  overlook  large  portions  of  the  Union, 
ot  which  I  propose  to  give  one  or  two  striking  illustrations. 
I  must,  then,  remind  the  Senator  that  there  is  a  vast  cx- 
mt  of  our  wide-spread  Uuiou,  which  lies  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  s<til,  climate, 
situation,  institutions,  and  profluctions,  which  he  has  nevei 
encircled  within  the  warm  embraces  of  his  univcrnal  patriot- 
ism. As  long  aa  he  has  been  in  judtllf  life,  he  has  not,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  given  a  single  vote  to  promote  its 
interest,  or  done  an  act  to  defend  its  rights.  T  wish  not  to 
do  him  injustice.  If  I  could  remember  a  single  instance,  I 
would  cite  it ;  but  I  cannot,  in  casting  my  eyes  over  his 
whole  course,  call  to  mind  one.  Boundless  and  ardent, 
then,  as  is  his  patriotism,  according  to  his  own  account,  it 
tujuM  out  that  it  is  limitetl  by  inetes  and  bountls,  that  ex- 
clude nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  Union  ! 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  total  absence  i«f  all  mani- 
festation of  attachment  to  an  entire  section  of  the  Union,  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  aa  ardent  desire  to  pro- 
mote its  interest  and  security,  but  of  the  occaflion  to  exhibit 
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it.  Unfortunately  for  the  Senator,  such  an  excuse  is  with- 
out foundation,  Opitortunitics  arc  daily  and  hourly  o3*enng. 
The  section  is  tho  weakest  of  the  two,  and  its  peculiar' 
interest  and  insiitntinna  expose  it  constantly  to  injustice  and* 
oppression,  which  utibrd  ninny  and  line  opportunities  to  dis- 
play that  generous  and  noble  patriotism  which  the  Senator 
attributes  to  himself,  and  which  delights  In  taklu':;  the  side 
of  tlie  assailed  against  the  assailant.  Even  now,  at  this  mo- 
ment, there  is  an  ojipoil unity,  wliich  one  professing  such 
ardent  and  universal  attachment  to  the  whole  country  as  the 
Senator  professes,  would  greedily  embrace.  A  war  is  ncv, 
and  iias  been,  RyHteiimtically  and  tieruely  carried  on,  in  vitila- 
tion  of  the  constitution,  against  a  long-standing  and  widely- 
extended  institution  of  that  section,  which  is  indispensable, 
not  only  to  its  prosperity,  but  to  its  safety  and  existence, 
and  which  calls  loudly  on  every  patriot  to  raise  his  voice  and 
arm  in  its  defence.  How  has  the  Senator  acted  ?  Has  ho 
raised  his  mighty  ami  in  defenco  of  the  assailed,  or  thun- 
dered forth  his  denunciations  against  the  assailants  ?  Theso^ 
are  searching  questions.  They  test  the  truth  of  his  univei 
and  boasted  attachment  to  the  whole  country ;  and  iu  onierthat' 
the  Senate  may  compare  his  acts  with  his  professions,  I  pro^j 
pose  to  present  more  fully  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  his  course. 

It  is  well  known,  then,  that  the  section  to  which  1  referl 
is  inhabited  by  two  races,  from  different  cimtinents,  and  de- 
scended fix>m  different  stocks  ;  and  that  ihcy  have  existed 
together  under  the  present  relation  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  Senator's  constituents  (I  include  the  section)  brought 
no  small  portion  of  the  ancestors  of  the  African,  or  inferior 
race,  from  their  native  home  across  the  ocean,  and  sold  them 
as  slaves  to  the  aneestors  of  our  constituents,  and  j)ocketed 
the  price,  and  profited  greatly  by  the  traffic.  It  is  also 
known,  that  when  the  constitution  was  fonncd,  our  section 
felt  much  jealousy  lest  the  powers  wliich  it  conferred  should 
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be  used  to  interfere  vnth  the  relations  existing  l>etweea  the 
two  racea  ;  to  alluy  which,  and  induce  our  aucestors  to  enter 
the  Union,  guardit,  that  were  deenjed  effectual  against  the 
gupfM^scd  danj^LTj  were  inserted  in  the  instrument.  It  is  also 
known  that  the  j)r<>duct  of  the  labor  of  the  iuferior  race  has 
furnished  the  basis  of  our  widely-extended  commerce  and 
ample  revenue,  which  has  fiuj)i)rjrted  the  GovernHient,  and 
diffused  wealth  and  pro8j>erity  through  the  other  section. 
This  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  Let  us  now  turn  and  Lwk 
at  the  other. 

How  lias  the  other  section  acted  ?  I  inchidc  not  all,  nor 
a  niiijority.  We  have  liud  recent  proof,  dui'LU;^  the  discus- 
sion of  the  resolutions  I  offered  at  tlic  commencement  of  the 
session,  to  what  great  extent  just  and  patriotic  feelings  exist 
in  timt  quarter,  in  reference  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. I  then  narrow  the  question,  and  ask.  How  has  the 
majority  of  the  Senator's  constituents  acted,  and  especially  a 
large  portion  of  his  political  sujiporters  and  admirers  ?  Have 
tliey  respected  the  title  to  our  jtro]>erly,  which  we  trace  back 
to  their  ancestors,  and  \vliich,  in  good  faith  and  equity, 
carries  with  it  an  im])lted  warranty,  that  binds  them  to  de- 
fend and  protect  our  riglits  to  the  property  sold  us  ?  Have 
tliey  regarded  their  faith  jiHghted  to  us  on  entering  into  the 
constitutional  compact  which  formed  the  Union,  to  abstain 
from  interfering  with  our  property^  and  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect us  in  its  quiet  enjuyiuent  ?  Have  they  acted  iis  those 
ought  who  i>articipated  so  largely  in  the  jiroiits  derived  from 
our  hibor  ?  No  ;  they  are  striving  night  and  day,  in  viola- 
tion of  justice,  plighted  faith,  and  the  constitution,  to  divest 
us  of  our  property,  to  reduce  us  to  the  level  of  those  whom 
they  sold  to  us  as  slaves,  aud  to  overthrow  an  institution  on 
which  our  safety  depends. 

I  come  nearer  home.  How  has  the  Senator  himself 
acted  ?  he  who  has  such  influence  and  weight  with  his 
ounstituents,  and  who  boasts  uf  Ids  universal  patriotism  and 
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brotlicrly  love  and  affection  for  the  whole  Union  ?  Hns  he 
raised  Ids  vaice  to  detiDunct;  this  crjing  injustice,  or  his  arm 
to  arrest  the  blow  of  the  assailant,  which  threatens  to  dis- 
sever the  Union,  and  for  ever  alienate  one-half  of  the  commu- 
nity from  the  other  ?  Has  he  uttered  a  word  iu  condemna- 
tion of  violated  faith,  or  honor  ti-ampled  in  the  dust  ?  No ; 
lie  has  Flit  quietly  in  his  |ilacL%  wiilunit  moving  a  fingt^r  or 
raising  his  voice.  Without  nusinj^  his  voice,  di<l  I  say  ?  I 
mistake.  His  voice  lias  boon  raised,  not  for  us,  but  for  out 
assailants.  His  arm  has  been  raised,  not  to  arrest  the 
aggressor,  l>ut  to  open  the  doors  of  this  Chamber,  in  order  to 
give  our  as.sailant8  an  entrance  here,  where  they  may  aim  the 
most  deadly  blow  against  the  safety  of  the  Union,  and  our 
trauquillity  and  security.  He  has  thrown  the  mantle,  not 
of  protection,  over  the  constitution,  hut  over  the  motive  and 
character  of  those  whoso  daily  avocation  is  to  destroy  every 
vestige  of  brotherly  love  between  these  States,  and  to  convert 
the  Union  into  a  curae  instead  of  a  blessing.  He  has  done 
more.  The  whole  Senate  have  seen  him  retire  from  his  seat 
to  avoid  a  vote  on  one  of  the  resolutions  that  I  moved,  with 
a  view  to  rally  the  patriotic  of  every  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity agaiust  this  fell  siiirifc^  which  threatens  to  dissolve  the 
Union,  and  turn  the  brotherly  love  and  affection  in  which  it 
originated  into  deadly  hate  ;  which  was  so  obviously  true 
that  he  could  not  vote  against  it,  but  which  he  dodged, 
rather  than  throw  his  weight  on  our  si<U',  and  against  our 
assailants.  And  yet,  while  these  things  are  fresh  in  our 
recollection,  notorious,  known  to  all,  the  Senator  rises  in  his 
place,  aud  jiroclaims  aloud  that  he  comes  in  as  the  i'e])re- 
sentative  of  the  United  States  ;  that,  if  he  was  bom  for  any 
good,  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  whole  peo])le,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  C4institutit>n  ;  tiiat  he  always  acts  as  if  under  the 
eyes  of  ihc  franiers  of  the  constitution  ;  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  drive  these  jiillai-fi  from  their  bases  than  him  fix)Ui 
liis  lofry  purjwse  ;   that  he  will  do  nothing  to  destroy  the 
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brotherly  love  bcfwccn  these  States,  and  every  tiling,  that 
the  Union  may  exist  for  ever,  beneficially  and  thoroughly  for 
all !  What  a  contrast  between  profession  and  performance  ! 
What  strung  and  extraordinary  self-delusion ! 

But  this  is  not  the  onlv  instance.  There  is  another,  in 
which  the  contrast  between  the  course  of  the  Senator  and  his 
lofty  pretension  of  unbounded  and  ardent  patriotism,  is  not 
less  astonishing.  I  refer  to  the  i)rotective  tariff,  and  Ids 
memorable  uu<l  inconsistent  course  iu  relation  to  it. 

Its  luatory  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  It  rose  subse- 
quent to  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  Senator's 
lusswiate  in  this  attack  was  its  leading  supporter  and  author. 
Its  theoiy  rested  on  the  principle,  that  all  articles  which 
could  be  made  in  our  country  should  be  protected  ;  and  it 
was  an  axiom  of  the  system,  that  its  perfection  consisted  in 
pruhibiting  the  introduction  of  all  such  articles  from  abroad. 
To  give  the  restrictions  on  commerce,  necessary  to  effect  its 
object,  a  plausible  appearance,  they  were  Baid  to  be  for  the 
protection  of  home  industry,  and  the  system  itself  received 
the  imposing  name  of  the  American  System.  Its  cfFects 
were  desolating  iu  the  staple  States,  The  heavy  duties  im- 
posed on  their  foreign  exchanges  left  scarcely  enough  to 
the  planter  to  feed  and  clothe  his  slaves  and  educate  his 
cldldren,  while  wealth  and  prosperity  bloomed  around  the 
favore^l  portion  of  the  Union. 

The  Senator  was  at  first  opjx>sed  to  the  system.  As  far 
back  as  the  autumn  of  1820,  he  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  iu  Fanciiil  Hall,  in  opposition  to  it,  in 
which  he  questioned  its  constitutionality,  and  denoKmced  its 
inequality  and  ojqiression. 

His  speech  was  followed  Uy  a  series  of  resolutions  em- 
Uxlying  the  substance  v(  what  he  had  said,  and  which  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  himself  and  constituents,  who,  at  tlmt 
time,  were  less  interested  in  manufactures  than  in  commei*ce 
and  navigation,  which  suffereii  in  common  with  the  great 
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staple  interests  of  the  South.     I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read 
the  resolutions. 

"  Rt»ohtd,  That  no  objection  ought  over  to  be  made  to  any  amount 
of  taxes  equally  ajiportioneJ,  anil  imposed  for  the  purpohe  of  rai;:>ing  n-vo- 
ntic  ncccesjiry  for  Die  support  of  Government;  but  that  taxes  inposcd  on 
the  i>eople  for  the  sole  bcneflt  of  any  class  of  men,  are  equally  inoon- 
Kisteut  with  the  principles  of  aur  constitution,  and  with  sound  judgment 

'•  lieeolced,  Tbat  the  siippoiilion  that,  until  the  supposed  tariff,  or 
Bomu  similar  measure,  be  adopted,  wo  arc,  and  shall  bo  dependent  on 
foreigners  for  the  means  of  auhsistenco  and  defence,  i»,  in  our  opinion,  al- 
together fallacious  and  fanciful,  and  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the 
nation. 

'-  lieaoived^  That  high  bounties  on  such  domestic  manufactures  as  are 
principally  benefited  by  thai  lariif,  favur  great  capitali:;ts  rather  than  per- 
sonal induptry,  or  the  owners  of  small  capitals,  and  therefore,  that  we  do 
not  jjercoive  its  tendency  to  promote  national  industry. 

''•Resolved.  That  wo  are  equally  incapable  of  discorering  its  beneficial 
effects  on  agriculture,  «nce  the  obvious  consequence  of  its  adoption  wouM 
be,  that  the  farmer  must  give  more  than  he  now  does  for  all  he  buys,  and 
receive  less  for  all  he  sells. 

"  Reaohed,  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  proposed  tari(!l  and  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  avowedly  formed,  would,  if  adopted,  have  a  tendency  how- 
ever different  may  be  the  motives  of  tliosc  who  recommend  them,  to 
diminiiih  the  industry,  impcdu  the  prosperity,  and  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  people." 

What  cau  be  more  explicit  or  decided  ?  They  hold  the 
very  Rentimenta  and  lan^niage  whicli  I  have  so  often  lield  on 
thia  floor.  That  very  system  was  then  pronounced  to  be  nn- 
constitutionalj  unequal,  oppressive,  and  corruptinj^  in  its 
effects,  by  the  Senator  and  his  cdnstituents — for  pronouncing 
wliich  now  lie  accuses  nie  of  being  sectional,  and  holding 
language  having  a  miscliievous  effect  tm  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

Four  years  after  this,  in  April,  1S24,  the  Senator  deli- 
vered another  speech  against  the  system,  in  reply  to  the 
then  Speakur  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  now  hia 
associate  on  this  occasion,  in  which  he  again  denounced  the 
inequality  and  oppression  of  the  system  with  equal  forcn,  in 
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»De  of  the  ablest  arguments  ever  delivered  un  the  subject, 
and  in  which  he  completely  demolished  the  reasons  of  his 
then  op|K)nent.  But  on  event  was  then  fast  approaching 
which  was  destined  to  work  a  mighty  and  nuddci:  revolution 
in  lu8  views  and  feelings.  A  few  uioutha  after,  the  Pnvi- 
dential  election  took  place  ;  Mr.  Adams  waa  elected  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  author  of  the  American  System,  now  the 
:i880ciate  of  the  Senator.  Those  who  had  been  enemies  came 
together.  New  political  combinations  were  formed,  and  the 
result  was  a  close  alliance  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
of  which  thiit  system  fonned  the  basis.  A  iiew  light  hursi 
in  on  the  Senator.  A  sxtddtn  thomjlit  struck  him,  but  not 
quite  as  disinterested  as  that  of  the  German  tentimentalist. 
He  made  a  complete  aoracrset,  Iieels  over  head  ;  went  clear 
over  ;  deserted  the  free-tnide  side  in  a  twinkling,  joined  the 
restrictive  policy — and  then  cried  out  that  he  could  no  longer 
act  with  me,  whom  he  had  left  sUinding  where  he  had  just 
stood — because  I  was  too  sectional !  At  once,  every  thing 
the-  Senator  had  ever  said  or  done  was  forgotten — entirely 
expunged  from  the  tablets  of  his  memory.  Hia  whole  nature 
was  changed  in  an  instant  ;  and  thereafter  no  meiusure  of 
protection  was  too  strong  for  his  palate.  With  a  few  con- 
tortions and  slight  choking,  he  even  gulped  down,  a  few 
years  after,  the  bill  of  abominations — the  tariff  of  1828 — a 
measure  which  raised  the  duties  w^  high  as  to  pass  one-half 
of  the  aggregate  amount,  in  value,  of  the  whcde  imports,  into 
the  pubUc  treasury.  I  desire  it  to  be  noted  and  itmemberi'd 
that,  mit  of  an  importation  of  sixty-four  millious  of  dullai-s, 
including  every  descrii>li<.in  of  imports,  the  free  and  dutied 
articles,  the  Governnjcnt  took  for  its  share,  thirty-two  mil- 
liuns  imder  the  tariff  of  1S2S  ;  and  that  the  Senator — yes, 
be,  the  defender  of  th(?  constitution  and  equal  protector  of 
every  section  and  interest,  voted  for  that  ineasure,  notwith- 
standing his  recent  denunciation  of  the  system  as  uuconsti- 
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tutional,  uno(]^ual,  and  oppressive  !  He  did  iuoa% — thingt 
still  moro  surprising,  ns  the  acrjuel  will  show. 

The  protective  tariff*  did  not  change  the  character  of  its 
operation  with  tlie  change  of  the  Senator.  Its  opprcsaive 
and  corrupting  effects  gi-ew  with  it8  growth,  till  the  burdeu 
became  intolerable  under  the  tariff  of  1828.  Desolation 
spread  itself  over  the  entire  ataple  region.  Its  commercial 
cities  were  deserted.  Charleston  parted  with  its  last  ship,  and 
gra«s  grew  in  her  once  busy  streets.  The  political  condition 
of  the  country  presented  a  prospect  not  less  dreary.  A  deep 
and  growing  conflict  between  the  two  great  sectionH  agitated 
the  whole  conntrj^,  and  a  vast  revenue,  beyond  its  jiost  ex- 
travagant wants,  gave  the  Government,  especially  the  Exe- 
cutive branch,  boundless  patronage  and  jmwer,  which  were 
rapidly  changing  the  character  of  the  Government,  and 
s[ireading  corruj>tion  far  and  wide  through  every  condition 
of  society.  Something  nmst  be  done,  and  that  promptly. 
Every  hope  of  reii>rmatiou,  or  change  througli  this  Govern- 
ment, liad  vanished.  The  absorbing  force  of  the  system  had 
drawn  into  its  support,  a  fixed  majority  in  the  commimity, 
which  controlled,  irresistibly,  every  department  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment. But  one  hope  was  left  ehort  of  revolution,  and 
that  was  in  the  States  themselves,  in  their  sovereign  capacity 
as  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact.  Fortunately  for 
th(3  country  and  our  institutions,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Union  was  found  bold  enough  to  interpose  her  sovereign 
authority,  and  declare  the  protective  tiuiff,  that  had  caused 
all  this  mischief,  and  threatened  so  nuicli  nxoix^,  to  be  un- 
constitutional, and  therefore,  null,  void,  and  of  no  effei^t 
within  her  limits  ;  and  thus  an  issue  was  formed,  which 
brought  cveutH  to  a  crisis. 

We  all  remember  what  Ibllowcd.  The  Govcrameut  pro- 
pared  to  assert,  by  force,  its  usurped  powers.  The  Procla- 
mation was  issued, — the  war  message  and  Force  Bill  follow- 
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sd — and  the  State  armed  to  maiiitain  ber  constitutional 
ri^lils.  How,  now,  I  ask,  did  the  Senator  act  in  thb  tearful 
crisis  ?  he  who  had,  but  a  short  time  hdure,  pronounced  the 
Bvstem  to  be  unconstitutional,  unequalj  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive? Did  ho  I'eol  any  sympathy  for  those  who  felt  and 
thought  as  ho  did  but  a  brief  period  before?  Did  he  make 
any  allowance  fur  their  falling  into  the  same  crnjia  (if  such 
he  then  considered  tliera)  into  wiiich  he  himself  had  fallen? 
Did  he  show  that  anient  devotion  to  preserve  the  brotherly 
love  between  the  membei-s  of  tlie  Union  he  now  so  boastingly 
professes  ?  Did  he,  who  calls  himself  the  defender  of  the 
constitution,  feel  any  compunction  in  resorting  to  force  to 
execute  acts  which  he  had  ]>ronouneed  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  constitution  ?  Did  he,  who  niunitbsted  such  deep  dis- 
trust of  those  in  power, — who  had  been  foreuiosL  in  prouhiim- 
ing  their  usurpations,  and  calling  on  tlie  patriotic  of  all 
[larties  to  oppose  them,  show  any  dread  in  clothing  the  Presi- 
dent with  unlimitetl  |)0wcr  to  crush  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Union, — and  which,  after  accomplishing  that,  might  bo 
BO  readily  turned  to  crush  the  liberty  of  all  ?  Quite  the 
reverse.  A  sudden  thought  again  struck  him.  He  again,  in 
a  twinkling,  forgot  the  past,  and  rushed  over  into  the  anus  of 
power, — took  his  position  in  the  frunt  rank,  as  tha  cliampion 
of  the  most  Wolent  measures,  to  eni'orcc  acts  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  which  he  hnd  pronounced  unconstitutional,  un- 
just, and  oppressive  I  and  Ihia,  too,  at  t!ie  ha/jird  of  civil 
war,  and  the  manifest  danger  of  subverting  the  uonstilution 
and  liberties  of  the  coimtry  ;  refusing  all  terms  of  adjust- 
ment, and  resisting  to  the  last,  with  violence,  the  bill  which 
compromised  and  settled  the  conflict  1  And  yet,  with  all 
this  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  himself  and  all  ]>ro8cnt,  he 
win  rise  in  his  place  and  j>rocIaim  hinisolf  the  universal 
patriot  ;  the  defender  of  the  constitution  and  benefactor  of 
every  portion  of  the  Union  ;  the  man  who  has  done  every 
itiing  to  preserve  brotherly  love  between  its  members^  and 
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who  is  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  make  it  beneficial  to 
all  the  parties  ! 

But,  what  is  more  extraordinary — what  is  truly  woudei 
ful  and  astounding,  is,  tliat,  while  these  words  were  on  hi 
tongue,  he,  in  the  same  breath,  with  a  full  knowled^^e  of  allj 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  have,  and  must  ncccssaril] 
follow  the  reucwiil  of  tlic  iirotectivc  systetii,  should  declare 
that  he  anticipates  tlie  speedy  arrival  of  the  time  wl  en  lie 
will  again  imdertake  to  revive  the  system  I     More  cannot  be 
added.     The  contrast  between  the  Senator's  course  aud  the 
character  which  he  ascribes  to  himself,  cannot  be  rendered 
more  striking.     I  shall  not  add  another  instance,  many  of 
them  as  there  are  at  my  command.    A  volume  could  not  more 
conclusively  prove  how  unfounded  are  liis  pretensions  to  that 
lofty,  universal,  and  ardent  patriotism  which  he  claims  for 
himself — anil  how  strong  is  the  delusion  under  which  he 
labors  in  regard  to  his  true  character. 

Let  us  now  turn  and  inquire  wliat  has  been  my  course  p 
I,  whom  he  repi-escnts  as  sectional — whose  course  he  pro*2 
nounces  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  Union — because  I  now  cf 
the  protective  B)'8tem  tmconstitutiunal  and  oppressive  ;  who,' 
he  intimates,  desii*es  to  imite  the  Soutli  for  no  patriotic  pur- 
pose, ami  represents  as  going  off  under  the  State  Rights 
banner.  And  herOj  Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  I  put  in  no 
claim  to  the  lofty  destiny  to  which  the  Senator  says  he  was 
Ixjrn,  Instead  of  coming  here,  like  the  Senator,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  whole  people,  I  ap|)ear  in  the  more 
humble  character  of  the  representative  of  one  of  the  States 
of  tills  Union,  sent  here  to  watch  over  her  particular  interests, 
and  to  promote  tlic  general  interest  of  all,  as  fur  as  the  con- 
stitution has  conferred  power  upon  us,  and  as  far  as  it  can 
be  done  without  oppression  to  the  parts.  These  arc  my 
conceptions  of  my  representative  chamcter,  with  the  trust 
confided  to  me,  and  the  duties  attached  to  it,  wliich  I  en- 
deavor to  discharge  with  industry,  fidelity,  and  all  the  abili- 
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ties  wliich  it  has  pleased  ray  Creator  to  confer  on  me. 
Instead  of  falling  short  of  what  1  profess,  I  trust  my  public 
.Kfe,  if  examined  with  candor,  will  show  that  I  have  e^'er  so 
Brterpretod  my  duty  to  my  State  as  to  permit  it,  in  no  in- 
Mlfeee,  to  interfere  with  the  just  clauns  of  the  Union.  It 
is  ray  grxjd  fortune  to  represent  a  State  which  holds  her 
character  far  above  her  inten»st — which  claims  tlie  first  }>lace, 
when  a  sacrifice  is  to  be  made  for  the  safety  and  liappincss 
of  all,  and  would  hold  me  to  strict  accoimt,  if,  in  representing 
her  interest,  I  should  forget  what  is  due  to  her  honor  among 
her  confederates.  All  her  acts  prove  that  she  is  as  libeml 
in  making  concessions,  when  demanded  by  the  common  gaod, 
OS  she  is  prompt  and  resolute  to  resist  aggression  to  promote 
the  interest  of  others  at  her  expense.  Acting  in  the  same 
sjurit,  as  her  representative,  I  have  never  failed  to  meet  and 
repel  aggressions,  while,  I  trust,  I  have  on  no  occasion  Ixjcu 
unmindful  of  her  honor,  and  the  general  interests  of  the 
whole  Union.  Having  made  these  remarks,  I  shall  now 
proceeil  to  show  that,  humble  as  tny  pretensions  are,  and 
sectional  and  impatriotic  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  re- 
present me,  my  course  for  libenility  and  a  just  regard  to 
the  interest  of  every  portion  of  the  Union,  will  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  his,  lofty  as  are  his  pretensions. 

In  cxarainini:  the  course  o^  the  Senator  in  relation  to 
the  section  to  which  I  belong,  I  called  on  him  to  point  out 
a  single  instance,  with  all  liia  bojLsted  patriotism,  in  which 
he  had  given  a  vote  to  promote  its  interests  or  to  defend  its 
rights  ;  but  now,  when  the  inquiry  is  into  my  course  in  rela- 
tion to  his  section,  I  propose  to  reverse  the  question,  nnd  to 
apply  to  myself  a  much  more  severe  test  than  I  did  to  liim. 
1  ask,  then, — From  what  measure,  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  section,  have  I  ever  witliheld  my  supjiort, 
«?xccpt,  indeed,  the  protective  tariff,  and  certain  ajiprojiria- 
tions,  which,  according  to  my  motlo  of  construing  the  con- 
stitution, I  regard  as  unconstitutional,  and  would,  of  course, 
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be  bound  to  oppose,  wherever  the  benefit  should  fall  ?  I  call 
on  the  Senator  to  point  out  a  single  instance  ;  and,  if  he 
desires  it,  I  will  yield  him  the  lioor,  in  order  to  give  him  aai 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Will  the  Senator  call,  on  his  part^ 
for  instances  in  which  I  have  supported  the  interest  of  hii^ 
section  ?  I  can  point  to  numerous  :  to  my  early  and  con- 
stant support  of  the  navy  ;  to  my  resistance  to  the  system 
of  embargoes,  Non-Importation  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts ; 
to  my  generous  course  in  suj>port  of  manufactures  that 
sprung  up  during  the  war.  in  which  my  friends  think  I  went 
too  far  ;  to  the  liberal  terms  on  wliicli  the  tariff  coutnn'ersy 
was  settledj  and  the  fidelity  with  which  I  have  adhered  to 
it ;  and  to  the  system  of  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  our 
harbors,  wliich  I  projected  and  commenced,  and  which  is  so 
important  to  the  two  great  interests  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation,  in  which  his  section  haa  so  deep  a  stake.  To  those 
I  might  add  many  more  ;  but  tlieso  are  sufficient  fur  one, 
represented  as  bo  sectional,  against  the  blank  list  of  the 
{Senator  in  relation  to  my  section,  with  all  his  claims  to  ar- 
dent and  universal  patriotism.  If  we  turn  to  the  West,  my 
course  will  at  least  bear  comjmrison  with  Ids  for  liberality 
towards  that  great  and  growing  section  of  our  country.  To 
pass  over  other  instances,  I  ask  liim — What  measure  of  his 
can  be  compared  with  the  cession  I  have  projjosetl  of  the 
public  lands  to  the  new  States  ?  a  measure,  above  all  others, 
calculated  to  promote  their  interest,  to  elevate  their  character, 
to  terminate  their  political  dependence,  and  to  raise  them  to 
a  complete  e([uality  with  the  old  States  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  us  and  them  ;  but  which,  sectional  as  I  am  repre- 
sented to  l>e,  proved  too  liberal  for  the  Senator,  with  all  his 
widely-extended  and  ardent  attachment  to  the  whole  Union, 
But  it  seems  that  I  mean  S(tmetlnng  ver}^  sinister  in  my 
call  on  the  South  to  unite  ;  and  the  Senator  very  signifi- 
cantly asks  nie  what  is  meant,  I  have  notliing  to  disguise, 
and  will  readily  answer.      If  he  would  look  at  home,  and 
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open  his  eyes  to  the  systematic  and  incessant  attacks  mndo 
on  our  peace  and  quiet  by  liis  constituents — it'  lie  would 
reflect  on  his  threat  to  renew  the  system  of  oppression  from 
which  we  have  freed  ourselves  with  such  diftindty  and  dan- 
ger— and  bear  in  mind  tliat  we  are  tlie  weaker  section,  and, 
without  union  among  ourselves,  cannot  resist  the  danger  that 
surrounds  us — he  will  sec  that  there  is  neither  mystery  nor 
danger  in  the  call.  I  go  further.  Our  union  is  not  only 
necessary  to  our  safety  and  prott^ction,  but  is  equally  so  to 
the  succesbfid  o^ieratiou  of  our  system.  We  constitute  the 
check  to  its  ovcraction  ;  and,  as  experience  proves,  we  are 
the  only  power  through  which,  when  disordered,  reformation 
can  be  peaceably  etfected.  Our  union  is  dangerous  to  none, 
and  salutar)'  to  all.  The  madiino  never  works  well  when 
the  South  is  divided,  nor  badly  when  it  is  united. 

The  Senator  next  tells  ujs,  that  I  declared  I  would  march 
otf  under  the  State  Eights  banner,  which  he  seized  on  to 
impugn  my  j>atriotisni  and  to  boast  of  his  own.  It  is  on 
easy  task,  by  misstating  or  garbling,  to  distort  the  most 
elevated  or  correct  sentiment.  In  this  case,  the  Senator,  by 
selecting  a  single  member  of  the  sentence,  and  throwing  a 
strong  emphasis  on  '*off,"  gave  a  meaning  directly  the  op- 
posite to  the  one  designed  ; — representing  me  as  abandon- 
ing the  cause  of  the  couatitutiou  and  country,  and  himself 
AS  being  their  champion, — wliich,  it  seemSj  was  Ktifticieut  for 
Ids  purpose.  The  declaratiou  is  taken  Irom  my  opening 
speech  at  the  extra  session  ;  and,  that  the  Senate  may  judgo 
lor  itself,  I  shall  give  the  entire  passage : 

•'Wc  arc  about  to  take  a  fresh  start.  T  move  off  under  Iho  Sute 
lUghtji  hoiinncr,  and  go  in  the  direction  in  whicli  I  have  been  so  long  mov- 
ing. 1  seize  the  opportunity  thoroughly  to  rerorm  the  Government;  to 
firing  it  b«ck  to  its  original  principlci^ ;  torutreuch,  economize,  and  rigidly  to 
^niforoe  accountability.  I  shall  opjio^io  .strenuously  all  attempts  to  origi- 
■istc  a  new  dcht,  to  creaii-  a  Xational  lUnU,  to  reunite  the  political  ami 
knoDcr  power  (mora  dangerous  than  Church  and  State)  in  any  form  oj 
#hftpc> 
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This  is  what  I  did  deiclaro,  and  which  the  Senator  repre- 
sents as  deserting  the  constitution  and  count r}!  Tliis  in 
the  way  I  am  usually  answered.  I  know  not  wliother  I  have*: 
greater  cause  to  coiuplaiu  or  rejoice  at  the  fact,  that  there  \b 
scarcely  an  argument  or  a  sentiment  of  mine  which  is  at* 
tempted  to  be  nu't,  that  is  not  garbled  or  misstated.  If  L 
have  reiLSoa  to  comjilain  of  the  injustice,  1  have,  at  the  same 
time,  the  pleasure  to  reflect  that  it  is  a  higli  implied  compli- 
ment to  the  truth  and  correctness  of  what  I  say. 

There  still  remains  an  important  chapter  to  complete  tlic 
comparison  between  the  public  character  of  the  Senator  and 
myself;  I  mean  the  part  wliich  we  took  in  the  late  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  this  country.  I  intended  at  one 
time  to  enter  on  it,  and  to  tmce.  the  rise  autl  profi^ress  of  the 
war,  with  its  various  vicissitude  of  disastera  and  victories, 
and  (he  part  wliich  the  Senator  and  his  political  associates 
acted  at  that  important  periix!  ;  but  these  are  bygone  events, 
belonging  to  the  historian,  in  whose  hands  1  am  content  to 
leave  them,  and  shnll  not  recur  to  them  unless  the  Senator' 
should  provoke  me  hereafter  by  a  renewid  of  his  attack. 

Having  now  despatched  the  personalities  of  the  Senator, 
I  turn,  next^  to  his  argument  which,  as  I  have  stated,  con-' 
sists  of  three  parts  :  the  preliminary  discourse  on  credit  and 
banks  ;  the  discussion  of  the  question  at  issue  ;  and  the  ro-, 
ply  to  my  remarks  at  this  and  the  extra  session.  I  shall 
consider  each,  as  I  have  begun,  in  the  reveme  order.  The 
argument  of  the  Senator  iSj  indeed,  so  miscellaneous  and 
loosely  connected,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  but  little  importance 
in  what  order  it  is  considered. 

When  he  announced  his  intention  to  reply  to  my  remarks, 
both  at  this  and  the  extra  session,  I  anticipated  that  they 
would  be  met  fully,  if  not  satislactorily,  point  by  point; 
Guess,  then,  my  surprise  on  finding  him  pass  by,  without 
even  attempting  an  answer  to  the  numerous  objections  which 
T  made  to  the  union  of  the  political  and  money  power,  ae 
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aflecting  the  morals,  the  iMilitics,  the  currency,  the  industry, 
and  prosperity  of  the  country, — which,  if  the  ft.*urth  part  be 
txvQf  ia  decisive  of  the  question, — and  noticing  but  two  cut 
of  the  long  list  in  his  reply.  If  wc  may  judge  of  the  strength 
of  tliose  which  he  has  passed  over  by  his  incunclusive  answer 
(as  1  &hnll  presently  show)  to  the  two  which  he  selected,  my 
argument  may  he  pronounced  to  be  iiupregnablc.  I  shall  be- 
gin with  his  reply  to  my  remarks  at  the  present  session. 

It  will  be  remembered,  among  other  objections  against 
the  connection  with  the  banks,  I  urged  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  right  to  make  a  gencntl  deposit  in  bank,  or 
receive  the  notes  of  Imnks  in  the  public  dues.  I  placed  the 
first  on  the  ground  that,  wheu  public  money  was  placed  in 
deposit  in  banks,  and  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  Guvem- 
mentjit  was,  if  ever,  iu  the  treasury  ;  and  that  it  could  not 
be  drawn  out  and  used  for  any  pur[>ose,  unless  imder  an  ap- 
propriation made  by  law,  without  violating  an  express  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  wludi  provides  that  no  money  shall 
be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priation by  law.  I  then  urged  that,  to  place  money  in  gene- 
ral deposit  in  banks,  with  the  implied  understanding  always 
attached  to  such  transactions,  that  they  should  have  the 
right  to  draw  it  out  and  use  it  as  they  please  till  called  for 
by  the  Government,  was  a  manifest  violation  of  this  provision 
of  the  constitution. 

In  support  of  the  other  objection  against  receiving  bank- 
notes in  the  public  dues,  I  laid  down  the  known  and  funda- 
mental rule  of  construction  on  all  questions  touching  the 
powers  of  this  Government,  that  it  hud  no  right  to  exercise 
Any  but  such  as  are  expressly  given  by  the  constitution,  or 
that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  granted  powers. 
J  then  insisted,  that  no  such  power  was  *cranLed,  nor  was  its 
■exercise  necessary  to  carry  any  granted  power  into  efi'ect  ; 
end  concludetl,  that  the  power  could  not  be  exercised  unless 
comprehended  under  one  or  the   other  head.     To  which  I 
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added  the  further  objection,  that  if  we  had  the  right  to  re- 
ceive tho  notes  of  State  banks  in  our  dues  as  cash,  it  would 
noceesiirily  involve  the  right  of  taking  thera  iinder  our  ooa- 
trol  und  roguhition,  which  would  bring  this  Government 
necessarily  into  conflict  ftith  tlie  reserved  rights  of  the  States  J 
and  to  tWfi  I  added,  that  the  receipt  of  bank-notes  by  the 
Grovernnient  tended  to  expel  gold  and  silver  from  circulation, 
and  dejireciate  and  rvnder  their  value  more  fluctuating  ;  and, 
of  course,  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  object  of  the  ex- 
press power  given  to  Congress  to  coin  money  and  regulate 
the  value  thereof^  to  which  it  is  as  repugnant  in  its  eUfecta 
08  the  debasing  or  the  clipping  the  current  coin  would  be. 
I^at  the  same  time,  conceded  that  the  practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment hiidbcen  opposite  from  the  commencement.  Such  were- 
my  reasons,  and  how  Lave  they  been  met  ? 

The  Senator  commenced  by  stating  that  he  would  con- 
sider the  two  objections  together,  as  they  were  connected;; 
but  instead  of  that,  he  never  uttered  another  word  in  rel*-. 
tion  to  the  right  of  making  a  general  deposit.     That  wa»' 
surrendered  without  an  attempt  to  meet  my  objections,—] 
which,  at  IcjiHt,  proved  his  discretion.     He  next  undertook, 
to  show  that  precedents  wei-e  in  favor  uf  receiving  bank-notes,. 
which  1  liad  conceded,  and  no  one  disputed.     Among  other 
things,  he  stated  I  was  the  first  to  authorize  the  i-eceiving  of  I 
bank-notes  by  law  ;  and,  in  jiroof,  referrctl  to  my  amend--' 
ment  to  the  Joint  Resolution  of  1816,  which  authorizes  the^ 
receipt  of  the  notes  of  sjiecie-paying  banks  in  the  dues  of  the^ 
Government.     Ho  stated  that  the  resolution,  as  proposed  hj] 
liimself,  provided  that  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  and  thft| 
notes  of  the  United  States  15ank  should  be  received,  and  that 
my  uinendment  extended  it  to  tho  notes  of  State  banks. 
This  is  all  true,  but  is  not  the  whole  truth.     He  tbrgot  to 
inform  the  Senate  that,  at  the  time,  the  notes  of  non-specie- 
paying  banks,  as  well  as  specie-paying,  were  received  in  the 
duet?  of  the  Government,  and  that  my  amendment  limitcd| 
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instenJ  of  enlat^ng,  the  existing  practice.  He  also  forgot 
to  state  that,  withont  my  amendment,  the  notes  of  the 
United  States  Bank  ■would  have  been  exclusively  received  in 
the  public  dues,  and  that  I  was  unwilling  to  bestow  a  mo- 
nopoly of  Bucli  immense  value  on  that  institution^  wbicih 
would  have  been  w^orth  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  bonus  it 
gave  for  its  charter. 

After  l>C8towing  much  time  to  eatablish  what  none  de- 
nied, the  Senator  at  length  came  to  the  argrmient ;  and 
what  do  you  suppose  were  the  convincing  reasi)ns  he  urged 
against  my  positions  ?  Why,  simply  that  he  bad  no  time  to 
reply  to  them  !  with  which,  and  the  erroneous  avsscrtion  that 
I  had  denied  that  the  Government  could  exercise  any  inci- 
dental power,  he  passed  over  all  the  weighty  objections  I 
had  urged  against  the  constitutionality  of  receiving  and 
treating  bank-notes  as  cash  in  the  public  dues.  It  was  thus 
he  met  the  only  argument  he  attempted  to  answer  of  the 
many  and  stnnig  ones  wbiub  I  have  ur^^ed  in  eujijiort  of  my 
opinion  on  this  important  ipiestion,  and  to  which  he  pro- 
posed to  make  a  formal  reply. 

I  shall  next  notice  the  reply  he  attempted  to  my  remarks 
at  the  late  session.  And  here,  again,  he  selected  a  single 
argument,  and  to  which  his  answer  was  not  less  inconclusive 
and  unsatisfactory  than  to  that  which  I  have  just  consider- 
ed. Among  other  objections  to  the  union  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  banks,  I  stated  tliatit  would  tend  to  central- 
ize the  circulation  and  exchanges  of  the  country  ;  to  sustain 
which,  I  showed  tliat  no  nmall  portion  of  the  credit  and  cir- 
culation of  the  banks  depended  on  the  public  deposits,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Govemmenfc  received  and  treated  their 
notes  as  cash  in  its  dues.  I  then  showed  that  it  was  that 
j)ortion  which  pre-eminently  gave  a  coutml  over  the  circula- 
tion and  exchanges  of  the  country.  In  illuatration,  I  asked, 
if  the  Government,  when  it  first  went  into  operation,  had 
Bclccted  a  merchant  of  New- York,  and  entered  into  a  con- 
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tract  with  lum  that  lie  slioiilJ  have  the  free  use  of  the  pubhc 
revenues  frum  the  time  ihey  were  collected  till  they  were  dis- 
bursed, and  that  nothing  but  his  promissory  notes,  except 
gold  and  silver,  should  be  ruci'ive*!  in  the  jtublic  dues  ;  whether 
it  wtjuM  not  ^ivehima  gi*oataud  decided  control  over  the  cir- 
culatioa  and  excbangea  of  the  country,  accomimnied  with 
advantages  to  the  port  where  he  resided,  over  all  others. 
I  next  asked,  whether  the  location  of  a  Bank  of  the  Unitod 
States  at  the  same  place,  with  the  same  privileges,  would 
not  give  equal  control  and  advantages — nay,  much  greater  ; 
as,  in  addition,  it  wuuld  conueutmte  at  the  same  place  an 
immense  amount  of  eiipitul  cullectcd  from  everj'  portion  of 
the  country. 

Such  wiis  ray  argument,  which  the  Senator,  months  after 
it  waa  dehvered,  imdertakes  to  controvert ;  but,  I  must  say, 
for  my  life  I  could  not  understand  Ids  reasons.  He  lost  his 
usual  clearness,  and  became  vague  and  obscure,  as  any  one 
must  who  attempts  to  refute  what  is  bo  perfectly  evident.  To 
cscuixj  from  his  diihcuUy,  he,  with  his  usual  address,  con- 
founded wliat  I  had  said  on  one  subject  with  remarks  made 
on  another,  which  lie  tlmught  more  easily  answered,  and 
against  which  he  directed  his  attack.  He  stated  that  I  pro- 
posed a  Government  paper — and  that  my  notion  is,  that  all 
the  paper  tluit  circulates  should  be  Goveniiiient  paper  ;  and 
then  insisted  that  it  would  be  the  union  oi  the  poUtical  and 
money  power,  and  would  do  more  to  centralize  the  currency 
and  exchanges  than  the  connection  of  the  Government  with 
the  banks. 

Now,  unfortunately  for  the  Senator,  1  jiroposed  no  such 
thing,  and  expressed  no  notion  of  the  kind,  nor  any  thing 
like  it.  He  may  search  every  speech  I  have  delivered  at  this 
and  the  extra  session,  and  he  can  find  nothing  to  justify  his 
assertion.  To  put  this  beyond  all  dispute,  I  will  quote  what 
I  did  say,  and  the  only  thing  that  I  ever  aoid  that  could 
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afford  him  even  a  pretext  for  hia  assertions.     The  extractE 
are  taken  i'ruin  my  remarks  at  the  extra  session. 

"  I  intend  to  propose  nothing.  It  uould  bo  impossible,  with  so  groat 
a  weight  oroppositioD,  to  pass  any  niensHre  without  the  entire  support  of 
the  administration  ;  and,  if  it  were  pos'iible,  it  oujiht  not  to  be  atteinptetl, 
when  so  much  must  depend  on  the  tno<!e  of  execution.  The  best  measure 
that  coulil  be  devised  might  fail,  and  impose  a  heavy  n'i:poii»bility  on  its 
ftiitbor^  unless  it  met  with  tlio  hearty  appro)}Ation  of  those  who  arc  to 
execute  iL  !.  then,  in/end  nwrcly  to  throw  out  aus^c*tion$^  in  order  to 
excite  the  reflections  of  others/'  &c. 

"  Believing  Ihmt  there  might  be  a  sound  ano  safe  paper  currency  found- 
ed OQ  the  credit  of  the  Government  exciusivcly*  I  was  dosiroiix  that  those 
who  are  rcs|»ousibIe  and  have  llio  power,  should  have  nvaileil  ihtiiisclvps 
^t  the  opportunity-  of  the  temporary  deficit  in  the  twasury.  and  tlie  [wsl- 
poncroent  of  the  fourth  instalment  iutendetl  to  be  deposiletl  with  the 
States^  to  use  them  as  the  means  of  aflbrding  a  circulation yb/  the  presatt 
relief  of  ti^e  cown  fry  and  the  banks,  during  the  process  of  separating 
thrmfrom  the  Government,^*  ifec. 


Here  is  not  a  word  about  proposing  ;  ou  the  contrary,  1 
expressly  stated  that  1  proposed  nothin;; ;  that  I  but  threw 
out  suggestions  for  reflection.  Instead  of  exchiding  all  jwipei 
from  circulation,  I  sugj^csted  the  use,  not  of  trcnsury  notes, 
as  he  stated,  or  any  other  paper  eoutainiuj;  a  pi-omise  to  pay 
money,  but  simply  one  which  shoidd  contain  ft  promise  to  be 
received  in  the  dues  of  the  Government  ;  and  that,  too,  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the  temporary  deiicit  of  the 
treasury,  and  to  alleviate  the  process  of  scpamting  from  the 
banks  ;  and  this  lie  has  arbitrarily  construed  and  perverted 
to  suit  his  purjfose,  iu  the  manner  I  have  shnwu. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  there  should  be  brought  into 
this  Chamber  the  habits  contracted  at  the  bar,  where  advocates 
Contend  for  victory,  without  being  scrupuloun  about  tlie 
means  ;  while  here  the  oulyoiyect  ougiit  to  be  truth  and  the 
gocxl  of  the  LM>untry.  All  other  euusiderations  ought  to  bo 
Cbrgottea  witliiu  these  walls,  aud  the  only  struggle  ought  to 
VOL.  in.— 20 
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he  to  ascertain  what  is  tnitli,  and  wliat  is  i^alciilated  to  pro* 
nivte  the  luinor  and  happincs-s  of  the  cammunity.  Great 
individual  injustice  Ib  done  by  «uch  misstatements  of  arg;?i- 
nients.  The  Senator's  speech  \vi\\  be  published  and  circu- 
lated in  quarters  where  my  correction  of  his  statementn  will 
never  reach,  and  thousands  will  attribute  opinions  to  me  that 
T  never  uttered  nor  enterfnincd. 

The  Ku^gestions  which  he  hiia  so  perverted  Iiave  been  a 
favorite  topic  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Senator,  but  he  has 
never  yet  stated  nor  met  what  I  really  said,  truly  and  fairly  ; 
and,  after  his  many  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  show  what 
I  suggested  to  be  erroneous,  I  now  undertake  to  ntlimi  posi- 
tively, and  without  the  least  fear  that  I  can  be  answered — 
what  horetoforu  I  have  but  suggested — ^tliat  a  jKiper  issuwl 
by  Guvurumentj  with  tlie  Himjtle  j^romise  to  receive  it  in  all 
its  dues,  leaving  its  creditors  to  take  it  or  gold  and  silver,  at 
their  option,  would,  to  the  extent  that  it  would  circulate, 
form  a  ])erfcct  pai)er  circuhitiou,  which  could  not  be  abused 
by  the  Government ;  that  it  would  be  as  steady  and  uniform 
in  value  as  the  metals  themselves  ;  and  that  if,  by  possibility, 
it  should  depreciate,  the  lues  woiUd  fall,  not  on  the  people, 
but  on  the  Government  itself;  for  the  only  eftect  of  depre- 
ciation would  be  virtually  to  reduce  the  taxes,  to  prevent 
which  the  interest  of  the  Goverinuent  would  bf?  a  sufficient 
guamnty.  I  shall  not  go  ititti  the  discussion  now,  but  on  a 
suitable  occasion  1  slirdl  bo  able  to  make  good  every  word  I 
have  uttered.  1  would  bo  able  to  do  more — to  prove  that  it 
is  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  use  such  a 
paper,  in  the  management  of  its  finances,  according  to  the 
most  rigid  ndu  of  construing  the  constitution ;  and  that 
those  at  least,  who  think  that  Congress  can  authorize  the 
notes  of  State  corjiorations  to  be  received  in  the  public  dues, 
are  estopped  from  denying  its  right  to  receive  its  own  paper. 
If  it  can  virtually  indorse  by  law,  on  the  notes  of  specie- 
payjng  b  inks,  "  Keceivuble  in  payment  of  the  public  dues," 
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Tt  surely  caa  order  the  same  words  to  be  written  on  a  blank 
piece  of  paper. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  paper  I  suggested,  and  which 
the  Senator  says  would  do  more  to  centralize  the  circulation 
and  exchanges,  than  the  union  of  the  Gnvoniment  and  the 
banks,  which,  however,  he  signally  liiilcd  to  prove.  That  it 
would  luive  a  greater  tendency  than  the  exclusivQ  receipt  in 
its  dues  of  gold  and  silver,  I  rcaddy  acknowledge;  and  to 
that  extent  I  think  it  objectionable  ;  for  I  do  not  agree  mth 
the  Senator  that  there  should  be  some  one  great  eraporiuni, 
which  should  have  control  of  the  commerce,  currency,  and 
exchanges  of  the  Union.  I  hold  it  desirable  in  neither  a 
political  nor  commorcial  jK)int  of  view,  and  to  be  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  the  spirit  of  tlie  constitu- 
tion, which  expressly  ]trovidcs,  among  other  things,  that  no 
preference  shall  be  given  to  the  jwrts  of  one  State  over 
another.  But  that  a  receivable  paper,  such  as  I  suggested, 
would  liave  a  greater,  or  as  great  a  tendency  to  centralize 
the  commerce  and  currency  of  the  country  as  the  union  with 
the  banks,  I  utteriy  deny  ;  and,  if  I  ha<l  no  other  reason,  the 
vehement  opposition  of  the  Senator,  wlio  ft]>]irovcs  of  such 
tendency,  would  Ix?  conclusive  ;  but  there  are  others  that  are 
decisive. 

The  centmlizing  tendency  of  such  a  paper  would  result 
exclusively  from  tlie  facility  it  would  afford  to  rcuiittimcc 
from  distant  portions  of  the  Uuiun,  in  which  respect  it  would 
stand  just  on  a  par  with  bank-notes  when  received  in  the 
dues  of  the  public  ;  while  the  latter  would,  in  addition,  give 
to  the  favored  port  where  the  mother-bank  miglit  be  located 
(or  the  head  of  tiie  league  of  State  banks),  the  immense 
profits  from  the  use  of  the  public  deposits,  and  the  still 
greater  from  having  their  notes  received  in  (iuvernnient  dues. 
The  two  united  woidd  afford  unbounded  facilities  in  the  pay- 
ment of  custom-house  bonds,  and  give  millions  of  pi-olit 
annually,  derived  exclusively  from   the  use  of  Government 
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credit.     This  great  facility,  and  vast  increase  of  profit,  would 
i^ive  a  great  and  deciilod  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the 
section  where  the  ]iead  of  the  system  might  he  looated — nud 
which,  in  a  great   measure,  accounts  for  the  decay  of  the 
commerce  of  the  South,  where  there  were  no  banks  when  this 
Government  was  established,  and  which,  of  course,  gave  ioi 
the  other  section,  exclusively,  all  the  benefit  derivcfl  from  the' 
connection.     If  specie  had  from   the  first  been  exclusively i 
reculved  iu  the  ])uhlic  dues,  the  present  commercial  inequality 
would  never  have  existed ;  and,  I  i  my  add,  it  never  will 
cease  till  we  return  to  the  constitutional  cuiTcncy.     What 
the  Senator  has  said  as  to  the  Union  of  the  political  and 
money  powers,  and  the  tendency  to  extravagance  from  the 
use  of  trca-sury  nntes  and  their  depreciation,  is  so  clearly  in-^j 
ttppliciiLle  to  the  description  uf  jmper  I  suggested,  that  I  dOi 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  waste  woi-da  iu  reply  to  it. 

Having  now  repelled  his  reply  to  my  remarks  at  this  and 
the  extra  session,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  notice  his  argument 
on  the  question  under  discussion,  which,  extraordinary  as  it 
may  seem,  constitutes  by  far  the  most  meagre  and  inconsid- 
erable ]Kirtion  of  his  speeciL  The  structuix'  he  reared  with 
80  much  labor  is  composed  of  a  little  centre  building,  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  square,  with  an  extended  wing  on 
each  side,  and  a  huge  portico  in  front.  1  have,  I  trust,  efiec- 
tually  demolished  the  wings,  and  propose  next  to  go  through 
the  same  process  with  the  centre  building. 

Long  as  was  the  speech,  it  contained  but  three,  or, 
at  the  utmost,  four  arguments,  directly  npj>Ucable  to  the 
question  under  discussion  ;  of  which  two  have,  again  and 
again,  been  repeated  by  him  every  time  he  has  addressed  the 
Senate  ;  anottier  was  drawn  from  an  argument  of  niine  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  which  the  Senator  has  misstated,  and  press- 
ed into  his  service  against  it ;  and  the  other  is  neither  alto- 
guthor  newj  nor  very  well  founded — nor,  from  its  character 


ol  much  force.     I  shall  bei;in  ^vith  it 


The  Senator  objected  to  the  collection  of  the  public  dues 
in  gtjld  and  silver,  because,  as  be  conceives,  it  would  be  ex- 
ceediDgly  inconvenient  ;  in  proof  of  which,  and  in  order  to 
present  as  strong  a  picture  as  possible,  he  went  into  minute 
calculations  and  details.  He  first  supposed  that  the  average 
\icacG  revenue  would  be  equal  to  thirty  millions  annually,  and 
the  average  de|H)sit8  to  twenty-one.  Ho  then  estimated  that 
this  vast  siua  woidd  hfive  to  be  counted  at  least  five  times  in 
the  year, — and  then  estimated  that  it  would  requii'c  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  counted  daily,  which  would 
acquire  a  host  of  officers,  iu  his  o]iiniou,  to  perform  the  task. 
The  answer  to  all  thin  is  easy.  In  tlie  first  place,  the  Sena- 
tor has  over-estimated  the  average  recei^jts  by  at  least  one 
hundred  per  cent.  Fifteen  millions  ought  to  be  much  nearer 
the  truth  than  thirty.  PIvcn  ttmt  1  regard  as  exceeding 
what  the  expenditure  ought  to  be ;  and  I  venture  to  assert, 
that  DO  odminisfnition  wluch  ex]>en<ls  more  ou  an  average 
for  the  next  few  yeare  can  maintain  itself,  unless  there 
should  be  some  unexpected  demand  <.*n  the  treasury.  In  the 
next  place,  twenty-one  miUiona  is  at  least  five  times  too  large 
for  the  average  deposits.  Sliould  this  bill  pass,  three  mil- 
lions woidd  be  much  nearer  the  truth.  Wo  yhali  hear  no 
more  of  surpluses  when  the  revenue  m  collected  in  gold  and 
silver  This  would  make  a  f^rcat  ileductiuti  in  Ins  ostimatL* 
of  the  trouble  and  labor  iu  counliii;^.  But  I  f^ive  the  Seuu- 
tor  his  own  estimate,  and  atik  liim  if  he  never  hcai\l  of  other 
and  shorter  modes  than  counting  to  ascertain  any  amount  iu 
cxiins  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  it  can  be  ascertained  with  as 
much  certainty  and  exautuess  by  weight  us  by  counting,  and 
with  more  dis|iatch,  when  the  amount  is  large,  iu  coins  than 
in  hisfavorite  bank-notes  ?  If  I  am  not  misinfunued,  it  is  the 
mode  adopted  at  the  English  Exchequer,  and  is  tkaic  with 
the  greatest  possible  promptitude  by  experienced  individuals  : 
80  that  this  formidable  objoction  vanishes. 

But  the  Senator  next  tells  us   that  I  stated,  in   my  ro- 
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marks,  that  the  bill,  should  it  pass,  would  place  the  banks 
and  the  Govurament  in  antagonist  relation  to  each  other, 
which  he  considers  as  a  very  weighty  objection  to  it.  1  aguin 
must  correct  his  statement.  I  made  no  sndi  remark  ;  I,  in- 
deed, saidj  when  tlie  banks  were  conueeted  with  the  Govern- 
ment, they  had  a  direct  interest  in  increasing  its  fiscal  action. 
The  greater  the  revenue  and  expenditures,  and  the  larger 
the  surplus,  the  greater  would  be  their  profit ;  but,  when 
they  were  separated,  the  reverse  would  take  place.  That 
the  greater  amount  of  gold  and  silver  collected  and  with- 
dmwn  i'l-oni  circulation,  the  less  woidd  be  left  for  banking 
purjwses,  and,  of  course,  the  less  their  profit  ;  and  that,  in 
one  oxse,  they  would  be  the  allies,  and,  in  the  other,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Government,  as  fixr  as  its  fiscal  action  was 
concerned;  or,  to  express  it  more  concisely,  when  united 
with  the  Government,  they  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  tax 
consumers — and  when  separated,  un  that  of  the  tax  payers. 
Such  were  my  remarks  ;  and  now  I  ask,  is  it  not  true  ?  Can 
any  one  deny  it  ?  Or,  admitting  its  truth,  can  its  impor- 
tance be  disputed  ?  Were  there  no  other  reasons  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  I  would  cuiisider  this,  of  itself,  decisive.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  |irescn'e  our  tree  institutions  with 
the  weight  of  the  entire  banking  system  thrown  on  the  side 
of  high  tuxes  and  extravagant  disbursements — or  to  destroy 
them  if  tlirown  into  the  opposite  scale. 

But  the  Senator  regardu  the  exjiression  of  tax  consumers 
and  tax  payers  as  mere  catch-words,  of  dangerous  import, 
and  tending  to  divide  society  into  the  hostile  parties  of  rich 
and  poor.  I  take  a  diff'erent  view.  I  hold  that  tlie  fisciJ 
action  of  the  Government  must  necessarily  divide  the  com- 
munity into  the  two  great  classes  of  tax  payei^s  and  tax  con- 
sumers. Take  taxation  and  disbursements  together,  and  it 
is  unavoidable  that  one  portion  of  the  community  must  pay 
into  the  treasurj-,  iu  the  shape  of  taxes,  more  than  they  re- 
ceive back  in  disbursements — and  another  nnist  receive  more 


man  they  pay.  This  is  the  great  disturbing  i)nnci|»le  in  all 
govcrnracuts,  especially  those  that  are  five,  around  wLich  all 
other  causes  of  political  divisions  and  distractions  finally  rally. 
Were  it  otherwise — it' the  interest,  of  every  portion  and  clasg 
ol*  the  community  was  the  same  in  reference  to  taxation  and 
dishnrsements,  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  establish 
and  preserve  free  institutions  ;  but  as  it  is,  it  is  the  most  dif- 
ficidt  of  all  tasks,  as  history  and  experience  prove.  This 
disorder  lies  deep  in  the  nature  of  men  and  society,  and  ex- 
tends equally  to  private  associations  as  to  ]iolitical  conimu- 
nities.  Thcit*  will  necessarily  spring  up  in  boUi  a  Htockhold- 
ing  and  dirt'ction  interest  ;  the  latter  ot"  which,  without  wise 
provisions  and  incessant  vigilance,  will  absorb  the  former, — 
which  the  winding  up  of  many  a  Lank  w^il!  prove. 

The  two  remaining  argimients  of  the  Senator  have  been 
tiften  asserteil,  and  as  often  refuted,  and  I  shall  dispatch 
them  w^ith  a  few  words.  Ho  tells  us,  as  he  has  often  done, 
that  we  are  bound  to  regulate  the  currcncy  ;  and  that  the 
constitution  has  given  to  Congress  the  cxprcsa  power  to  reg- 
ulate it ;  with  many  other  expressions  of  similar  import.  It 
is  manitest  that  the  whole  argument  turns  on  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  currency.  If  by  it  is  meant  (he  current  coin  of 
the  United  States,  no  one  can  doubt  that  Congress  has  the 
right  to  regulate  it.  The  jwwer  is  expressly  given  by  the 
constitution,  which  says,  in  so  many  words,  that  it  shall  have 
pover  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thcreot';  but  if 
it  is  intended  to  include  bank-notes,  as  must  be  the  intention 
of  the  Senator,  there  is  no  such  express  pow*er  given  in  the 
constitution.  It  is  a  point  to  be  proved,  and  noL  assumed  ; 
and  every  attempt  of  the  Senator  to  prove  it  has  ended  in 
signal  failure.  He  has  not,  and  cannot  meet  the  answer 
which  he  received  from  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  at 
ihe  extra  session  ;  and  liis  repetition  of  the  assertionj  after  so 
decisive  an  answer,  serves  but  to  prove  how  much  more  easy 
it  is  to  refute  an  argument,  than  to  silence  him  who  advances 
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it.  But  I  do  not  despair  even  of  silencing  the  8eiiatot 
There  is  one  whose  authority  on  this  point  I  am  sure  he  muBt 
respect ;  I  mean  himself.  When  the  bill  granting  a  charter 
to  the  late  United  States  Bank  was  under  discussion  in  the 
other  House,  in  1816',  lie  then  took  the  opposite  side,  and  ar- 
gued with  great  force  against  the  very  right  for  which  he  now 
80  obstinately  couteuds.  He  then  maintained  that  the 
framera  of  the  constitution  were  liard  money  men  ;  that  cur- 
rency meant  the  current  coin  of  the  Uniteil  Staten,  and  that 
Congress  has  no  right  to  make  any  other.  But  the  Senator 
shall  speak  for  himself;  and,  that  he  may  be  heanl  in  his 
own  wordsj  I  shall  read  an  extact  from  his  speech  delivered  at 
the  time. 


"  Mr.  Webster  first  addressed  tlic  lloase.  Ue  regretted  the  manner  in 
which  this  debate  had  htcn  conimemxHi,  on  a  dctaohcd  firature  of  the  MU,  and 
not  a  question  affeeting  tlic  priticiplc ;  an<I  expressed  hi^  fears  that  a  week 
or  two  would  be  lost  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  to  jio  purpose,  in- 
asmuch asi  it  mi|;Ut  ultimately  end  in  the  rejection  of  tlkc  hilt.  Ue  prO' 
ceed^d  to  reply  to  the  argumentt  of  the  adi'ocates  of  the  bill.  It  was  a 
mintaken  idea,  he  said,  which  he  had  heard  uttered  nu  this  suhject.  thai 
vfe  wrre  about  to  rtform  the  national  ntrrenry.  No  nation  had  a  bet- 
ter currency,  he  said,  than  the  United  Stales;  there  was  no  nation  which 
had  jfuardud  its  currency  witli  more  <;u-re ,  for  the  Trainers  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  those  wlio  enacted  the  early  statutes  on  tliis  subject,  were  hard' 
moneij  men  ;  ihcy  had  folt,  and  tficreforc  duly  appreciated  ike  evils  of  a 
paper  medium  ;  they,  therefore,  sedulously  guarded  the  currency  of  thU' 
United  States  from  debasement.  The  legal  currency  of'  the  United 
States  vas  gold  and  silcer  cviti;  this  was  a  suhject  in  regard  to  wbicli 
Congress  had  run  into  no  folly. 

'*  AVhat.  then,  be  nsketl,  was  the  present  evil  1  Having  a  perfectljg,^ 
sound  utatioual  currency,  and  the  Government  having  no  power^  if|J 
fact,  to  mah-e  any  thing  else  current  but  gold  and  jriVrrr,  there  had 
grown  yp  in  different  States  a  currency  of  paper  issued  by  banks,  selling 
out  with  the  promise  to  pay  gold  and  silver,  which  they  had  been  wbolljr 
unable  to  redoom  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  thi-rc  was  a  mass  of  pA] 
afloat,  of  [lerliaps  fiAy  niilliuns,  which  su»stuiuLKl  no  immeiliatc  rvlat 
To  the  legal  cnncticy  of  the  country — a  pnper  which  will  not  enable  aujT* 
man  to  i»ay  money  he  owc^  to  hin  neit»libor.  or  his  debts  to  tfie  Gotfrn- 
ment.     The  banks  liad  issued  more  money  than  they  could  mleem,  and 
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the  eril  was  severely  ll'It,  Ac.  Mr.  W.  declined  occupying  the  litie  of  the 
House  to  prove  tliat  there  was  a  depTL-eiatioii  of  the  paper  in  circulation ; 
the  legal  standard  of  value  teas  gold  and  silver;  the  relation  of  paper 
to  it  proved  its  state,  and  the  rate  of  iu  depreciation,  (iold  and  trilcrr 
currency,  he  said,  leas  the  Jaw  of  the  land  at  konie^  and  thr  lav  of  the 
tctirld  abroad ;  there  could,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  be  no 
other  currency.  In  consequeuce  of  the  iuimcnse  paper  issues  hjiving 
ba]ii8he<^l  specie  from  circulation,  the  Government  had  been  obliged,  in  di- 
rect  viMation  of  existing  statutes,  to  receive  the  amount  of  their  taxes 
in  somcthinp:  wliich  was  not  recopnizcd  hy  la^v  as  the  money  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which  was,  in  fact,  greatly  dcpreciatcfl,  4c.     This  wus  iho  evil," 


"What  can  be  more  decisive  .'  what  more  pointed  ?  They 
are  the  vcr}'  doctrines  which  he  is  nuw  in  the  daily  habit  of 
denouncing  under  the  name  of  Loco-foco.  The  Senator  nuiy 
hereafter  be  regarded  u»  the  father  of  the  party,  and  I  deem 
it  not  a  little  unnatural  that  he  should  be  so  haiKh  and  cruel 
to  his  ol&pring. 

But  it  may  be  6aid  that  1  then  advocated  the  opposite 
mtle.  Be  it  so,  and  it  follows  that  his  authority  and  mine 
stand  OS  opposing  qualities  on  the  opposite  sides  of  an  equa- 
tion ;  and  I  feci  coniideDt  that  the  Senator  will  readily  ad- 
mit that  his  will,  at  least,  be  sufficient  to  destroy  mine. 

I  readily  acknowledge  that  my  opinion,  aiter  the  lapse  of 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  with  the  light  which  experience  in 
this  long  j>criod  has  shed  on  the  banking  system,  has  under- 
gone considerahle  changes.  It  would  he  strange  if  it  had 
not.  1  sec  more  clearly  now  tlian  1  did  the  true  character 
of  the  system,  and  its  dangerous  tendency  ;  but  I  owe  it  to 
myself,  and  the  truth  of  the  case,  to  Hay  I  was,  even  at  that 
early  period,  far  from  being  its  advocate,  and  wuvdd  then 
have  been  opposed  to  the  system  had  it  been  a  new  question. 
But  I  then  ivgarded  the  connection  between  the  Govomracut 
and  the  biuiks  indisHoluble  ;  and  acquiesced  in  a  state  of 
things  which  I  could  not  control,  and  which  1  considered  as 
tttablished.  The  Governmeut  was  then  receiving  the  notes 
:)f  non-specie-paying  banks  in  its  dues,  to  its  own  discredit, 
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and  the  heavy  L^s  of  its  creditors.     The  only  practiail  ul- 

ternative  wat!,  at  that  iierKHJ,  between  a  league  of  State 
banks  and  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  the  fiscal  agent 
of  the  Government.  I  preferred  then,  as  I  now  do,  the  latter 
to  the  fonuer,  ns  more  eilicient,  and  not  a  whit  uioi*e  uncon- 
stitutional ;  and,  if  I  now  were  again  placed  iu  the  same 
state  of  things  I  then  was,  with  all  my  present  feelings  and 
views,  I  could  hardly  act  differently  from  what  I  then  did. 

The  Senator  greatly  mistakes  in  supposing  that  I  feel 
any  disposition  to  repudiate  or  retract,  what  I  then  said.  So 
far  froTti  it,  I  havi*,  I  tiaiiik,  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the 
remarks  I  made  on  the  occasion.  It  put  the  qutration  of  the 
bank,  for  the  first  time,  on  its  true  basis,  as  far  as  this  Gk)v- 
ernmcut  is  concerned,  and  the  one  on  which  it  has  ever  since 
stooil ;  which  is  no  suiali  coniplim»;nt  to  one  then  so  inexpe- 
rieuced  as  myself.  All  I  insist  on  is,  that  the  report  con- 
tains but  a  very  htisty  sketch — a  mere  outlinCjas  the  reporter 
himself  says — of  my  remarks,  in  which  four-fifths  arc  omitted, 
and  that  it  wtndd  be  doing  me  great  injustice  to  regard  it  as 
containing  a  full  exposition  of  my  views.  But,  brief  as  it 
is,  what  is  reported  cannot  be  read,  iu  the  j^jnrit  of  fairness, 
without  seciug  that  I  regarded  the  question,  at  the  time,  as 
a  mere  practical  one — to  bo  decidedj  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  without  involving  the  higher  ([uestionn 
which,  now  that  the  connection  between  the  Government  and 
the  banks  is  broken,  come  rightfully  into  discussion.  At 
tliat  time  the  only  question,  as  I  expressly  stated,  was,  not 
whether  we  should  be  connected  with  the  Bank,  for  that  was 
••vsting  in  full  force,  but  whether  it  was  most  advisable,  ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  the  connection,  that  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  si'parate  States,  shoidd  exercise  the 
power  of  banking.  I  have  made  these  remarks,  not  that  I 
regard  the  question  of  cousisteucy,  after  so  great  a  change  of 
circumstances,  of  much  importance,  but  because  I  desire  tc 
stand  where  truth  and  justice  place  rac  on  this  great  question. 
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The  last  argument  of  the  Senator  on  the  qncstion  at  is- 
sue, was  drawn  from  the  provision  of  the  conBtitutiou  whicli 
gives  to  Congress  the  right  to  regulate  commerce,  and  winch, 
he  saySj  involves  the  right  and  obligation  to  furnish  a  sotmd 
circulating  medinm.  The  train  of  Ida  reasoning,  as  fur  na  1 
could  coraprelieud  it,  was,  that  without  a  currency  commerce 
could  not  exist,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent,  and,  of 
course,  there  would  be  nothing  to  regulate  ;  and,  therefore, 
unless  Congress  furnished  a  currency,  its  power  of  regulating 
commerce  would  become  a  mere  nullity  ;  and  from  which  he 
inferred  the  riglit  and  obligation  to  furnish  not  only  a  cur- 
rency, but  a  bank  currency  !  Whatever  may  be  said  of  I  he 
soundnesfl  of  the  reasoning,  all  must  admit  that  his  mode  of 
construing  the  constitution  is  very  hM  and  novel.  To  what 
would  it  lead  ?  The  same  clause  In  that  instrument  whicli 
gives  Congress  the  right  to  coin  money  and  regidaio  the 
value  thereof,  gives  it  also  the  kindred  right  to  fix  the  stand- 
ard of  weights  and  mrasurt.:s.  TUi'V  are  just  as  essential  to 
the  existence  of  ctvmuierco  as  the  currency  itself.  The  yard 
and  the  bushel  are  not  less  importimt  in  the  exchange  of 
commodities  than  the  dollar  and  tlie  eagle  ;  and  the  very 
train  of  reasoning  whicli  would  make  it  the  ri^jht  and  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  furnish  the  one,  would  make  it 
equally  so  to  furnish  the  other.  Again  ;  commerce  cannot 
exist  without  ships  and  other  means  of  transportation.  Is 
ihe  Government  also  bound  to  furnish  them  ?  Nor,  with- 
out articles  or  commodities  to  bo  exchanged,  such  as  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  the  various  products  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  Is  it  also  bound  to  furnish  them  ?  Is\jr  these, 
in  turn,  without  labor ;  and  must  that,  too,  be  furnished  ? 
If  not,  1  ask  the  Senator  to  make  the  distinction.  Where 
will  ho  draw  the  line,  and  on  what  principles  ?  Does  he  not 
see  that,  according  to  this  mode  of  construction,  the  higher 
powers  granted  in  the  constitution  Avould  carry  all  the  infe- 
Tior,  and  that  this  would  become  a  Government  of  unlindtcd 
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powers  ?  Take,  for  instance,  the  wai*  power — and  apjily  the 
sumo  luude  (tf  construction  to  it,  and  what  power  would  there 
be  that  Congress  conid  not  exercise — nay,  be  bound  to  exer- 
cise ?  Intelligenco,  morals,  wealth,  numhors^  currency,  all 
arc  important  elements  of  power,  and  may  become  so  to  the 
defence  of  the  Union  and  safety  of  the  country  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Senator's  reasoning,  the  Government  would 
have  the  riglit,  and  wijuld  be  in  duty  bound  tu  take  charge 
of  the  schools,  the  pulpits,  the  industr}',  the  popuLition,  aa 
well  as  the  currency  of  the  country  ;  and  these  would  cora- 
preheud  the  entire  circle  of  legislation,  and  leave  the  State 
Governments  as  useless  apjMsndages  of  the  system. 

Having  now,  I  trust,  taken  down  to  the  ground  the  little 
centrebuildinjj:,  with  its  tour  apartments,  nothing  remains  of 
the  entire  structure  but  the  huge  portico  in  front,  and  on  which 
I  shall  next  commence  tho  work  of  demolition.  The  Senator 
opened  his  discourse  on  credits  and  banks,  by  asserting  that 
bank  credit  was,  in  truth  and  reality,  so  much  capital  aetu- 
My  added  to  the  community.  T  waive  the  objection  that 
neither  credit  nor  the  banking  system  is  involved  in  the 
question  ;  and  lliat  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  union  of 
the  political  and  money  power  oppose  that  imion,  among 
other  reasons,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unfavorable  to  a  full 
development  of  the  credit  system,  and  dangerous  to  the  lianks 
themselveR,  Avhich  they  believe  can  only  Ikj  saved  from  entire 
destruction  by  the  separation  ;  and  it  follows,  of  couree,  all 
that  he  said  in  relation  to  them,  is  either  a  begging  of  the 
question  or  iiTclevant.  But,  assuming  what  he  said  to  be 
applicable,  I  shall  show  that  it  is  either  unfounded  in  fact  or 
erroneous  in  conclusion. 

So  fur  from  agreeing  with  tiie  Senator,  that  what  he  calls 
bank  credit  is  bo  uuich  roal  wipital  added  to  the  countr>', 
I  hold  the  oppoeite — that  baukH  do  not  add  a  cent  of  ca])ita] 
or  credit.  Regarded  strictly,  the  credit  of  banks  ia  limited 
to  the  capital  actually  paid  in.     This,  usually,  is  the  only 
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urn  for  which  the  fittx'kholilere  are  liable  ;  nnd,  without 
what  are  called  bankiu^^  juivileges,  they  would  not  have  a 
cent  of  credit  beyond  that  umaunt.  But  the  capital  sub- 
scribed and  paid  is  not  created  by  the  banks.  It  is  drawn 
out  of  the  general  land  of  the  country.  Now,  I  ask,  What 
constitutes  its  credit  beyond  its  capital  ?  In  the  iirst  place, 
and  mainly,  it  is  derived  i'rom  the  fact  that  both  General 
and  State  Governments  receive  and  treat  bank-notes  as  cash, 
and  thereby,  to  the  extent  of  their  fiscal  action,  virtually 
give  them  the  use  of  their  credit.  It  is  an  existing  credit, 
belonging  to  them  exclnsively  ;  and  is  neither  created  nor 
increased  by  permitting  the  banks  to  use  it.  In  the  next 
place,  the  deposits  with  the  Imnks,  botli  public  and  private, 
add  a  large  amount  to  their  credit  ;  but  this,  again^  is  eithei 
the  property  or  credit  of  the  Government  and  individuals, 
which  they  are  permitted  to  use,  and  which  they  neither 
create  nor  increase.  Finally,  notes  and  bonds,  or  other 
credits  discounted  by  the  banks,  make  up  their  credit,  which 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  crctlit  of  the  drawers  and 
indorscrs,  on  which  the  banks  do  business.  Thoy  take  in 
the  paper,  or  credit,  of  others,  payable  at  a  given  day,  deduct 
the  interest  in  advance,  and  give  out  their  own  credit  or 
notes,  payable  on  demand,  without  interest  ;  tlmt  is,  the 
credit  of  their  own  ]»aper  rests  on  the  credit  of  the  paper 
discounted  or  taken  in  exchange,  which  credit  they  neither 
create  nor  increase.  In  a  word,  all  their  credit  beyond  the 
capital  actually  paid  in,  is  but  the  credit  of  the  public  or 
individuals,  on  which,  by  what  are  called  hanking  privileges, 
they  are  permitted  tt)  do  business  and  make  profit;  and,  so 
far  fmm  creiiting  crcflit  or  eajiitul,  they,  in  liict,  add  not  a 
cent  of  capital  or  ciNnlit  to  that  which  previously  existed. 

But  the  Senator  next  tella  us,  that  there  are  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  banking  capital  in  the  Unionj  and  that  it  is 
real,  honA  fide,  solid  capital — as  much  so  as  the  plantations 
of  the  South.     This  is  certainly  ne%v8  to  mo.     I  had  sui>- 
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pOfied  that  this  vast  amount  was  little  more  than  a  fictitious 
mass  of  credit  piled  on  credit,  in  the  erection  of  which  hut 
little  specie  or  real  capital  was  used  ;  and  that,  when  a  new] 
bank  was  created^  the  whoelharrow  waa  put  in  motion  to  roll 
the  qiecie  from  thu  old  to  the  new  institution,  till  it  got 
Mly  under  way,  when  it  was  rolled  back  again.  But  it 
seems  that  all  this  is  a  mistake  ;  that  the  whole  capital  is 
actually  paid  in  cash,  and  is  as  solid  as  terra  firma  itself. 
This  certainly  is  a  bold  assertion,  in  the  face  of  facts  daily 
occurriug.  There  have  been,  if  I  mistake  not,  four  or  iive 
recent  bank  explosions  in  the  Senator's  own  town,  in  which 
the  whole  vanished  into  thin  air,  leaving  nothing  behind  but 
ruin  and  desolation.  What  has  become  of  that  portion  of 
his  solid  capital  ?  Did  the  Senator  ever  hear  of  a  plantation 
thus  exptotling  and  vanishing  ?  And  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  how  large  a  portion  of  his  three  hundred  millions  of 
solid  capital  will  ftnally  escape  in  the  same  way  ?  A  few 
years  may  enable  us  to  answer  this  question. 

The  Senator  next,  by  way  of  illustration,  undertook  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  bank  credit  and  Government 
credit,  or  public  stockfi,  in  wliich  he  was  not  very  successful. 
It  wnuld  be  no  dilBcult  task  to  prove  that  they  both  rest 
substantially  on  debt  ;  and  that  Government  stock  may  be, 
and  is,  to  a  great  extent,  actually  applied  in  the  same  mode 
as  bank  credit  in  the  use  of  exchanges  and  business.  It  in 
tiict  constitutes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  very  basis  of  banking 
operations  ;  but,  after  having  occupied  the  Senate  so  long, 
it  Would  he  uurcasouable  to  constuno  tlieir  time  on  what  was 
introduced  as  a  mere  illustration. 

The  Senator  next  undertook  to  prove  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  hanking  institutions.  He  asked — What  would 
be  done  with  the  MurpluM  capitid  of  the  country,  if  it  could 
not  be  invested  in  bank  stocks  ?  In  this  new  and  growing 
country,  with  millions  on  millions  of  lands  of  the  best  quality 
still  lying  unimproved  ;  with  vast  schemes  of  improvements, 
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constantly  requiring  capital ;  with  the  imnionKO  demand  for 
hilun-  for  every  branch  of  buRinoss — the  last  question  I  ever 
expectetl  to  hear  asked,  is  that  propodnded  by  the  Senator. 
I  had  supposed  the  g^*cat  difficulty  was  to  find  un[>ital,  and 
not  how  to  dispose  of  it ;  and  that  this  difficulty  had  been 
one  of  the  main  reasons  assigned  in  favor  of  the  banking 
system. 

The  next  benefit  he  attributerl  to  the  system  was  the 
vast  amount  of  landfi  which  had  paascd  out  of  tlie  hands  of 
the  public  into  that  of  individuals  of  late — wliich  he  esti- 
mated, during  the  last  three  years,  at  thirty-six  millions  of 
acres — forming  a  surface  equal  in  extent  to  England^  and 
which,  he  stated,  would  rise  in  value  greatly,  in  consequence 
of  their  passin*;  into  private  hands.  That  this  immcnpe 
imnsfer  hiis  been  ciTected  by  the  banks,  I  admit ;  but  that 
it  is  to  be  considered  an  advantage  to  the  countr}',  I  cer- 
tainly never  expected  to  hear  uttered  any  where,  especially 
on  this  floor,  and  by  one  su  iuteliigont  as  the  Senator.  1  had 
supposed  it  was  infinitely  better  for  the  coinuiunity  at  large, 
and  particularly  for  those  not  in  affluent  circumstances,  that 
the  lands  should  remain  in  jtossession  of  the  Government 
than  in  that  of  speculators,  till  wanted  for  settlement ;  and  that 
one  of  the  most  decided  objections  to  our  banking  system  is, 
that  it  becomes  the  inHlrunient  of  making  sueh  immense 
transfers  whenever  the  curreucy  Uecouies  excessive.  This  is 
a  point  not  without  interest,  and  I  must  ask  the  Senate  to 
bear  with  me  while  I  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  explain  it. 

The  effect  of  an  expanding  currency  is  to  raise  prices, 
and  to  put  speculation  in  motion.  He  wbo  buys,  in  a  short 
time  seems  to  realize  a  fortune,  and  every  one  ia  on  the  look- 
out to  make  successful  investments  ;  and  thus  prices  receive 
a  constant  upwani  imimlse,  with  tlie  exception  of  tFie  public 
lands,  the  price  of  which  is  fixed  at  ?1  25,  excepting  such 
as  are  sold  at  juiblic  auction.  The  rise  of  other  landed  prop- 
erty soon  ciTates  a  new  demand  for  the  public  landsj  and 
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speculation  commences  its  giant  operations  in  that  quarter. 
Vast  purcliascs  are  made,  and  the  revenue  of  tlie  Govei 
ment  increunes  in  proportion  to  the  increased  sales.     Tl 
payiBont  is  made  in   bank-notes,  and  these  pass  from  thij 
land-offices  to  the  dejvosit  banks,  and  constitute  a  large  sui 
plus  for  new  banking  facilities  and  accommodations.     A] 
plicanta  from  all   quaitci's  press  in   to  partake  uf  the  rich 
harvest,  and  the  notes  repass  into  the  hands  of  speculators, 
to  be  reinvested  in  the  purchase  of  public  lands.      They 
again  pass  tlirougli  tlie  liaudsof  receivers,  and  thence  to  the 
banks,  and  again  to  the  specuhitors ;  and  ever}'  revolution 
of  the  wheel  increases  tlie  swelling  tide,  which  sweeps  away 
millions  of  the  choicest  acres  from  the  Government  to  the 
monopolizers,  for  bank-notes,  which,  in  the  end,  pnjvc  as 
wortlilcBs  as  the  paper  on  whicli  thoy  are  written.     Had  this 
process  not  been  arrested  by  the  Dc{K)8it  Act  of  1836,  and 
Imd  the  banks  avoided  au  explosion,  in  a  short  time  the 
whole  of  the  public  domain,  the  precious  inheritance  of  the 
peo]>le  of  tills  Union  and  their  descendants,   would  have 
passed  through  the  same  process  with  the  thirty-six  millions 
of  acres  wliicli  the  Senator  so  highly  commends.    Wliat  took 
place   then  will   again   take  jdace  at  the  very  next  swell  of 
the  paper  tide,  unless,  indeed,  this  bill  should  become  a  law, 
which  would  prove  an  effectual  clieck  against  its  recurrence. 
The  [Senator  next  attributes  our  extraordinary  advance 
in  improvement  and  prosperity  to  the  banking  system.     He 
puts  down  as  nothing,  our  free  institutions;  the  security  in 
which  the  people  enjoy  their  rights;  the  vast  extent  of  our 
conntry,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  energy,  industry,  and 
enterprise  of  the  stock  from  which  we  are  descended.     All 
these,  it  seems,  are  as  dust.     The  banks  are  ovcry  thing,  and 
without  them  wc  would  have  been  but  little  advanced  in  im- 
provement  or  prosperity.      It  is  much  more  easy  to  assign 
our  prosperity  to  the  banking  system  than  to  prove  it.     That, 
in  its  early  stages,  it  contributed  to  give  an  impulse  to  in- 
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duatry  and  improvement,  I  do  not  deny ;  but  that,  in  its 
present  excess,  it  impedes  mther  tlian  promotes  either,  1  liold 
to  be  certain.     That  we  are  not  indebted  to  it  for  cur  extra- 
ordinary' mlviuicc  and  impruvcracnts,  wlioUy  or  mainly,  there 
is  an  ar^iiient  whiuh  1  regai*d  as  decisive.      Belore  the  Ke- 
volution  wc  had  no  banks,  and  yet  our  improvement  and 
prospenty,  all  things  considered,  were  as  great  anterior  to  it 
as  since,  whether  we  regord  the  increase  of  jiopulation  or 
wealth.     At  that  time  not  a  bank-note  was  to  be  seen,  and 
the  whole  circidatiou  consiated  either  of  gold  and  silver,  or 
the  coloniid  ]»aper  money,  wVuch  all  now,  and  esiiecially  the 
Senator,  consider   ao   worthless.       Had   the    Senator   lived 
during  that  period,  he  might,  with  equal  plauHilility,  have 
attributed  all  the  improvement  and  prosjjerity  of  tlie  country 
to  the  old  colonial  paper  money,  as  he  now  does  to  the  bank.s  ; 
and  have  denounced  any  attempt  to  change  or  iuiprove  it  aa 
an  overthrow  of  tho  credit  Kystem,  as  warmly  as   he  now 
d<H'8  the  separation  ot'  the  Government  from  the  banks.     1 
tell  the  Senator,  the  time  is  coming  when  his  pix^seut  defence 
of  the  banking  system,  as  it  is  now  organized,  will  be  con- 
sidered as  ex*raordinary  as  we  now  woiikl  regard  a  tlci'encc 
of  the  old  and  exi)loded  svBtem  of  colonial  paper  money. 
He   seems  n<»t  to  see  that  tho  system  has  reached  a  point 
where  great  changes  are  miuvoidable,  and  without  which  the 
whole  will  explode.     The  state  of  its  mnnhood  and  vigor  lias 
passed,  and  it  is  now  tar  advanced  in  that  uf  decrepitude. 
The  whole  system  must  be  reformed,  or  it  must  perish  in  the 
natural  course  of  events.     The  first  step  towards  its  renova- 
tion is  the  measure  ho  denounces  ia  sucb  unmoasui-ed  temis 
■ — the  separation  from  the  Government ;  and  the  next,  a  se- 
^)ftration  between  discount  and  tiirulation.     The  two  are  in- 
cjompatible ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  united,  those  frequent 
vicissitudes  of  contractions  and  expansions,  to  which   bank 
circuhition  is  so  subject,  and  which  ia  rapidly  bringing  it  into 
discredit,  must  continue  to  increase  in  fi*equency  and  iateii- 
voL.  ni. — 21 
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sitv,  till  it  elmll  become  as  completely  discredited  as  Cunti- 
Dcutal  money. 

The  Senator  seems  not  to  bo  entirely  unaware  of  tl 
danger  to  which  the  system  is  exposed  from  its  freqiiei 
vibrations  and  catastrophes.  He  tells  lis,  by  way  of  apology,* 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  specie  circular,  the  present  ca- 
tastrophe would  not  liave  occurred.  That  it  hastened  it,  Ii 
do  not  in  the  least  doubt  ;  but  that  we  should  have  escaped 
without  it,  I  AvhoUy  deny.  The  causes  of  the  explosion  lay 
deep— far  beneath  the  circular — and  nothing  but  the  most 
efficient  measures,  during  the  session  immediately  after  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  could  have  prevented  it.  Then  was 
the  crisis  ;  and  the  period  having  passed  without  doing  any 
thing,  what  has  since  followed  was  inevitable.  But  admit- 
ting what  he  says  to  bo  tnie,  what  a  j)icture  of  the  system 
does  it  exhibit  I  How  frail,  how  unstable  must  it  be,  when 
a  single  act  of  the  Executive  could  brmg  it  to  the  ground, 
and  spread  ruin  over  the  country  I  And  shall  we  again  re- 
new our  connection  with  such  a  system,  so  liable,  from  the 
slightest  cause,  to  such  disasters  ?  Does  it  not  conclusively 
show  that  there  is  some  deep  and  inherent  defect  in  it«  very 
constitution,  which  renders  it  too  unsafe  to  confide  in  without 
some  radical  and  thorough  reform  ? 

The  Senator  himself  seems  conscious  of  this.  He  entered 
into  the  question  of  its  expansions  and  contractions,  and  sug- 
gested several  remedies  to  correct  an  evil  which  none  can 
deny,  and  which  all  must  see,  if  not  corrected,  must  end  in 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  system.  He  told  us,  that  the 
remedy  was  to  be  fjimd  in  the  proportion  between  bullion 
and  circulation  ;  and  that  the  proper  rule  to  enforce  the  due 
proportion  between  the  two  was,  when  exchange  was  against 
us,  for  the  Ijanlcs  to  curtaQ,  I  admit  that  the  disea-se 
originates  in  the  undue  proportion,  not  between  bullion  and 
circulation,  but  between  it  and  the  liabilities  of  the  banks, 
including  deposits  as  well  as  circulation  (the  former  is  even 
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Taore  important  than  the  latter),  and  that  the  remedy  must 
consist  in  enforcing  tliat  proportion.  But  two  questions  here 
present  themselves  :  AVlmt  is  that  due  proportion  ?  and  how 
is  it,  under  our  Bj'stem  of  banking,  to  be  enforced  ?  There 
is  one  proportion  which  we  know  to  be  safe  :  and  that  is  when, 
for  every  dollar  of  liability,  there  is  a  dollar  in  bullion  or 
specie  ;  but  this  would  bring  us  back  again  to  the  old,  honest, 
and  suljstantial  Dank  of  Amsterdam,  so  iimch  abused  by  all 
the  advocates  of  banks  of  discount.  If  that  proportion  1>G 
transcended — if  we  admit  two  or  three  to  one  to  be  the  due 
proportion,  or  any  other  that  would  make  banking  more 
profitable  and  eligible  than  tho  mere  loaning  of  money,  or 
other  pursuits  of  society,  the  evil  under  which  we  now  suffer 
would  continue.  Too  much  capit-al  would  continue  to  flow 
into  banking,  to  bo  again  followed  by  the  excess  of  the  system, 
with  all  its  train  of  disasters.  But  admit  that  such  would 
not  be  the  fact,  how  are  we  to  compel  tho  twenty-six  States 
of  this  Union  to  enforce  tlic  due  ]>roi>ortion — all  cif  which 
exercise  the  right  (tf  establishing  banks  at  pleasure,  antl  on 
such  principles  as  they  may  choose  to  adopt  P  It  ciiu  only  be 
done  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  ;  and  is  there  any 
oae  80  wild  and  visionary  as  to  believe  that  there  is  the  least 
prospect  of  such  an  amendruent  ?  Let  gentlemen  who  ac- 
knowledge the  defect,  before  they  insist  on  a  reunion  with  a 
Mjstem,  acknowledged  to  bo  exposed,  as  it  now  stands,  to  such 
irequent  and  dangerous  vicissitudes,  first  apj)Iy  a  remedy  and 
xemove  the  defect,  and  then  ask  for  our  co-o|>eration. 

But  the  Senator  tolls  us,  that  the  means  of  enforcing  the 
«Jue  proportion  is  to  be  found  in  the  regulation  of  the  ex- 
cliiinges ;  and  for  this  purpose  tho  otdy  rule  necessjiry  to  be 
observed  is,  to  curtail  when  exchanges  are  against  us,  and  as 
u  counterpart,  I  8ui>pose,  to  enlarge  when  in  our  favor.  IIow 
mucli  dependence  is  to  be  put  on  this  rule,  we  have  a  strong 
Ulustration  in  the  late  catastrophe,  under  wliich  the  country 
18  now  sxiffering.     The  exchanges  remained  ia  uur  favor  till 
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the  very  last ;  and  before  the  nile.  on  which  the  Senator  so 
confidently  relies,  could  be  applied,  the  shock  was  felt  and 
the  banks  ingulfed  ;  and  this  will  ever  be  tlie  cose,  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  f^^neral  expansion  in  the  commercial  world,  sncb 
as  preceded  the  late  catastro]»he. 

The  cause  of  this  commenced  ou  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  originated  mainly  in  the  provisions  ou  which 
tlje  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  renewed,  which 
greatly  favored  the   extension  of  banking   operations  in  a 
country  which  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  com- 
lUf.Tcial  system  of  the  world.     The  effect  of  these  j)rovision8 
was  a   depreciatiuri  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  there,  and 
their  consequent  expulsion  to  other  countries — especiaUy  to 
ours — which  turned  the  exchange  with  England  in  our  favor ; 
and  which,  in  combination  with  other  causes,  the  removal  of 
the  deposits,  and  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  lato 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  followed  by  a  great  corre- 
sponding expansion  of  our  banking  Hystem.    The  rcsult  of  this 
state  of  things  was  a  great   increase  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
banks  compared  wit]i  their  specie  in  both  countries,  wliich 
laid  the  train  for  the  explosion.     The  Bank  of  England  first 
took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  prepare  to  meet  the  threatened 
calamit)'.      It  was  unavoidable,  and  the  only  question  was, 
where  it  should  fall.     The  weakness  of  our  system,  and  the 
conipamtive  strength  of  theii*s,  tiimcd  the  shock  on  ours; 
but  uf  the  ajiproach  of  which,  the  exchanges  gave,  as  I  l^ave 
stated,  no  indications  almost  to  the  last  moment.     And  erea 
then — so  artificial  are  exchanges,  and  so  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced by  otlier  causes  besides  the  excess  of  currency  on  the 
one  side  and  the  deficit  on  the  other — after  it  began  to  show 
uufavoraLle  indications,  we  all  remember  that  »  single  indi- 
vidual, at  the  head  of  a  State  institution  (I  mean  Mr.  Biddle), 
by  ap])earing  in  New- York,  and  bringing  into  market  bonds 
on  England  drawn  on  time,  turned  the  current,  and  restored 
the  exchange.     All  this  conclusively  proves,  that  when  there 
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^ft  general  expansion  (the  most  dangerous  of  all  j,  exchanges 
give  no  indication  of  the  approach  of  danger  ;  and,  of  course, 
their  regulation,  on  which  the  Senator  relies,  affonls  no  pro- 
lection  at^inst  it. 

1  might  go  further  and  ehow,  that  at  no  time  is  it  to  be 
relied  on  as  the  index  of  the  relative  expansion  or  contrac- 
tion in  different  countries  ;  and  that  it  is  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced by  many  circumstances  besides  those  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  some  of  which  arc  fleeting,  and  others  more  perma- 
nent. It  presupposes  the  perfect  fluidity  of  currency,  and 
that  it  is  not  liable  to  be  obstructed  or  iiiipcdod  by  natural 
or  artificial  causes  in  its  ebbs  and  flows  ;  which  is  fur  from 
being  true,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Biddlc's  operations  preceding  the  late  shock.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  where  tlie  currency  consists  of 
convertible  paper,  resting  on  a  gold  and  silvtr  basis,  the  small 
portion  of  specie  which  may  be  required  to  iiphold  the  whole, 
has  its  fluidity  obstnicted  by  so  many  and  such  powerful 
causes,  as  to  afi'ord  no  certain  criterion  of  the  relative  cxi)an- 
sion  of  the  currency  between  it  and  other  countries  ;  and,  of 
course,  afford  no  certain  rule  of  regulating  banking  operations. 
The  subject  is  one  that  w{juld  r^'quirc  more  time  tu  discuss 
than  I  can  bestow  on  the  present  occiisiou  ;  but  of  its  truth 
we  have  a  strong  illustration  in  the  state  of  things  preceding 
the  late  shock,  when,  as  I  liavc  stated,  the  exclianges  re- 
mained favomble  to  tlie  banks,  while  the  vast  amount  of  uur 
imports,  and  the  unusual  character  oi'  many  of  the  articles 
imported,  clearly  indicated  that  oui  currency  was  relatively 
greatly  expanded,  cum]/ared  with  the  currency  of  those  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  commercial  relations. 

To  correct  the  defects  of  the  system,  the  Senator  must 
go  much  deeper.  The  evil  lies  in  its  strong  tendency  to 
increase  ;  and  this,  again,  in  the  extraordinary  and  vast  lul- 
vantages  wliich  are  conferred  on  it  beyond  all  other  pursuits 
of  the  community — which,  if  not  diminished,  must  terminate 
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in  its  utter  deBtruction,  or  an  entire  revolution  in  our  social 
and  political  eystem.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  great  body 
of  the  community  will  patiently  bear  that  the  currency,  which 
ought  to  be  the  most  stable  of  all  things,  shotiJd  bo  the  most 
tluctuating  and  iincertain  ;  and  that,  ton,  in  defiance  of 
positive  jjrovisiona  in  the  constitution,  wliich  all  acknowledge 
were  intended  to  give  it  the  greatest  possible  stability 
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REMARKS 

On  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  reissue  and  circulation  of 
the  bills,  notes,  and  fieenrities  of  corporations  cre- 
ated by  Con|nrres3,  whose  chartei'S  have  expired; 
made  in  the  Senate,  April  20tb,  1838. 

Mr  Calhoun  said,  that  as  the  question  was  about  to  be 

put  on  the  engrossment,  he  rose,  not  to  discuss  the  subject  at 
large,  but  simply  to  state  the  reasons  which  would  govern 
his  vote.  The  hour  was  late,  and  the  Senate  impatient  to 
ndjonm,  and  he  would  promise  to  detain  them  but  a  few 
minutes. 

When  the  bill  was  taken  up  yesterday,  ho  had  never 
turned  his  attention  seriously  to  the  subject,  and  he  listened 
attentively  in  order  to  iiiube  up  his  mind  as  to  our  power, 
and  tlie  expediency  of  passing  the  bill.  The  result  was,  that 
he  found  liimeelf  in  precisely  the  same  state  of  uncertainty 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Virginia  described  himself  to  be, 
and  was  relieved  when  he  (the  Senator)  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment, with  a  view  to  obtain  time  for  further  deliberation. 
Had  he  been  forced  to  vote  then,  it  would  liave  been  against 
the  bill,  as  it  was  an  invariabh'  rule  with  him,  when  he  doubt- 
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ed  on  constitutional  questions,  to  vote  in  the  negative. 
Since  then,  be  liad  calmly  and  delibenitely  investigated  iho 
subject,  and  the  result  was  a  thorough  conviction  that  we 
possessed  the  power,  and  ought  to  exercise  it,  and  he  pro- 
posed now  to  assign  his  reasons. 

He  held  that  the  right  proposed  to  be  exercised  in  thb 
CAse,  rested  on  tlie  general  power  of  legislation  uunfen*ed  on 
Congress,  which  embraces  not  only  the  power  of  making,  but 
that  of  repealing  laws.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  the  re- 
pealing i)ower.  No  one  could  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
right  to  do  either,  and  that  the  right  of  ri-pealing  extends 
as  well  to  the  unconstitutional  as  constitutional  laws.  The 
case  as  to  the  former  was  in  fact  stronger  than  the  latter  ; 
for,  whether  a  constitutional  law  should  be  repealed  or  not, 
was  a  question  of  cxj>ediency,  which  left  us  IVoe  to  act  ac- 
cording to  our  discretion  :  while  in  the  case  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional law,  it  was  a  matter  of  obligation  and  duty,  leaving 
no  option  ;  and  the  more  unconstitutional,  the  more  impe- 
rious the  obligatiuii  and  duty.  Thus  fiir  there  could  be  no 
doubt  nor  diversity  of  opinion. 

But  there  are  many  laws,  the  ofTects  of  which  do  not 
cease  with  their  repeal  or  expiration,  and  which  require  some 
additional  act  on  our  part  to  arrest  or  undo  them.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  one  in  question.  The  charter  of  the  late 
bank  expired  some  time  ago,  but  its  nutea  are  Htill  in  exist- 
ence, freely  circulatuig  from  hand  to  hand,  and  reissued 
and  banked  on  by  a  bank  chartered  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  into  whose  possession  the  notes  of  the  old 
bank  have  passed.  In  a  word,  our  name  and  authority  are 
used  almost  as  freely  for  banking  purposes  as  they  were  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  late  bank.  Now  he 
held  that  the  right  of  arresting  or  undoing  these  after  effects 
rested  on  the  same  principle  as  the  right  of  repealing  a  law, 
iCXtdj  like  that,  embraces  unconstitutional  as  well  as  constitu- 
tional acts,  8uj>erndding,  in  the  case  of  tlie  former,  obligation 
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md  duty  to  right.  We  have  an  illustration  of  tlie  truth  oi 
this  priuci]>Ie  in  the  case  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts,  which 
are  now  conceded  on  all  sides  to  have  l»eeu  unconstitutiuuaL 
Like  the  act  incorporatin;;  the  late  bank,  they  expired  bv 
their  own  limitation  ;  and  like  it,  also,  their  effects  continu- 
ed after  the  period  of  their  ex]»iration.  Individuals  had  been 
tried,  convict odj  fined,  and  imprisoned  under  them  ;  but  so 
far  was  their  unconstitutionality  fioiu  bein^;  rej^nled  as  an 
ini[iediment  to  the  right  of  arreetiu}:;  or  undoing  tliesc  of- 
fectSj  that  Mr.  Jefferson  felt  himself  compelled,  on  that  very 
account,  to  pardon  those  who  had  been  convicted  and  fined 
under  tlieir  provisions,  and  we  have  at  this  session  passed,  on 
the  same  grounds,  an  act  to  refund  the  money  {)aid  by  one 
of  the  sufferere  under  Ihein.*^  The  j)rin(*I]>lo  is  too  clear 
to  require  further  illuHtratldii,  and  tlie  dilBculty  which  some 
have  felt  in  voting  for  this  bill,  because  they  believe  that  the 
charter  of  the  late  bank  was  unconstitutional,  and  appre- 
hended that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  indirectly  recog- 
nize its  constitutiouality,  would,  he  trusted,  be  entirely  re- 
moved by  wluit  ho  had  said.  So  fur  otherwise,  it  imposed  a 
duty  on  us  to  act  as  far  as  we  may  have  the  }>ower ;  and 
this  brings  up  the  (juestion  how  far  we  have  tlie  right,  in 
this  case,  to  arrest  or  undo  the  consequences,  still  resulting 
from  the  charter  of  the  late  bank,  notwithstanding  its  expi- 
ration. 

Those  oti  the  ojiposite  side,  who  believe  that  this  Gov- 
ernment has  unlimited  control  over  the  actual  cuirency  of 
the  countr}*,  whatever  fonn  it  may  assume,  or  under  what- 
ever authority  issued,  can  have  no  difficulty  in  the  decision 
of  this  question.  According  to  their  conception  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  act  ou  the  thing  it.selt — to  prohibit  the 
circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  old  bank,  in  whosesoever  bauds 
they  may  be,  and  to  call  them  in,  just  in  the  same  manner  oa 
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they  coiild  any  worn  out  or  debased  coin,  the  circulation  of 
which  ihey  might  choose  to  prohibit.  But  we,  who  think 
difiei-cnlly,  must  find  Bome  other  g^)und  to  justify  our  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  If,  then,  we  cannot  act  on  the  notes  tht-m- 
selvcs,  on  what  can  we  act  ?  Certninly  not  on  the  i)eoj)lc  at 
lai^e,  who  are  only  subject  to  our  jurisdiction  in  specitied 
cases,  of  which  the  present  is  not  one.  It  fullow.s,  if  we  can 
act  at  all,  it  must  be  on  those  wlio  are  pers4nially  subject  to 
our  juribdiction,  and  this  is  precisely  what  the  bill  proposes 
to  do.  It  is  limited  to  those  only  who  are  the  trustees,  or 
agents  for  winding  up  the  concerns  of  tlie  Into  bank  ;  and  it 
is  those  and  those  onlj'',  who  arc  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
the  bill  for  reissuing  its  notes.  They  are,  jtro  iantOj  our  ol- 
ficcrs,  and,  to  that  extent,  subject  to  our  jurisdiL-tion,  and 
liable  to  have  their  acts  controlled,  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  trust  or  agency  contided  to  them  ;  just  as  much  so  as  re- 
ceivers or  collectors  of  the  revenue  would  be.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  we  could  prohibit  them  from  passing  off  any  tle- 
BCription  of  paper  currency  tliat  luight  come  iuto  their 
bands  in  their  official  character.  Nor  is  the  right  less  clear 
in  reference  to  the  persons  who  may  be  comprehended  in  this 
bill 

Whether  Mr.  Btddlc,  or  others  connected  with  his  bank, 
are,  in  fact,  trustees,  or  i^cnts  within  the  meaning  of  the 
bill,  is  not  a  question  for  us  to  decide.  They  are  not  named, 
nor  reterred  to  by  description.  The  bill  is  very  properly 
drawn  up  in  general  terms,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  cases  of 
the  kinJ,  an<l  would  include  the  banks  of  the  district,  should 
Congress  refuse  to  rcchartcr  them.  It  is  left  to  tlie  court 
and  jury  to  whom  it  properly  belongs,  to  decide,  when  a  case 
comes  up,  whether  the  party  i^y  or  is  not,  a  trustee,  or  u^^nt — 
und,  of  course,  whether  he  is,  or  i«  not  inchidud  in  the  jiro- 
visions  of  the  bill.  If  he  is,  ho  will  bo  subject  to  its  jjenal- 
ties,  but  not  othenvise  ;  and  it  cannot  possibly  affect  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  whether  Mr. 
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Diddle,  and  others  connected  with  hiin,  are,  or  are  not,  com- 
prehended in  its  provisions,  and  subject  to  its  penalties. 

It  remains  to  be  L'onnidered  whether  it  is  expedient  to 
pass  the  bill.  This  point  has  been  discussed  with  such  abil- 
ity by  the  fcieuatorB  who  ])rccetled  him  on  the  same  side,  as 
to  leave  him  but  little  to  add.  Congress  has  determined  not 
to  cuntinue  to  exercise  the  power  of  authorizing  bankings,  and 
permitted,  accordingly,  the  charter  of  the  late  bank  to  ex- 
pire ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  function  of  banking  was  still 
continued  under  its  name  and  authority,  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  defunct  institu- 
tion. The  notes  of  tljo  old  bank  are  issued  as  freely  as  if 
the  institution  was  still  in  existence,  to  the  great  profit  of 
those  who  have  no  nght  whatever  to  use  them,  and  who  are 
not  responsible  for  their  redemption,  and  at  the  huzanl  of 
tho  ultimate  losa  of  the  community,  and  especially  of  those 
who  were  stockholders  in  the  old,  but  not  the  present  insti- 
tution. Such  being  the  facts,  the  dignity  at'  the  Crorcm- 
mentj  and  a  regard  to  its  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
community,  clearly  demand  our  intoq>o6ition. 

Witii  these  expressions,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  never  gave  a  vote  with  a  clearer  conviction,  both 
of  right  and  expediency,  than  he  would  give  for  its  paasage. 


REMARKS 


Ou  the  Bill  to  separate  the  GoveninioDt  from  Banks, 
delivered  in  the  Senate,  March  S-ith,  1S38. 


Mb.  Calhoun  said  :   Late  as  it  was  (near  ten  o'clock  at 

night),  and  fiiligucd  and  exhausted  as  the  Senate  must  be 
al\er  sitting  ten  hours,  he  was  compelled  to  intrude  himself 


on  their  patience.  The  question  wos  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  bill ;  and  as  he  conld  not  possibly  vote  for  it  inthesljaix 
it  hod  assumed,  he  was  constrained  to  assign  his  reasons,  but 
he  would  do  it  in  the  fewest  words  possible.  He  said  he  was 
most  anxious  to  vote  for  the  measure.  Jle  hud  taken  the 
deepest  interest  in  it,  and  felt  most  solicitous  for  its  success ; 
and  if  he  thotight  tliat  the  bill,  as  amended,  advanced  the 
great  cause  for  which  ho  hixd  been  so  earnestly  contending, 
one  inch,  he  would  give  it  bis  vote.  But  such  was  not  his 
impression.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  it  was  an  en- 
tire siUTcnder  of  the  cause.  He  would  go  further — it  was  a 
retrograde  luovcment,  and  would  leave  the  causu  in  worse  con- 
dition than  it  was.  So  far  from  a  divorce  from  the  banks 
and  a  return  to  the  constitutional  currenc}^  the  bill,  us  it 
stood,  would  virtually  restore  the  deposit  bank  system  again, 
with  some  features  more  objectionable  tlian  it  formerly  po&- 
sessed  ;  which  he  would  now  proceed  to  show. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Cuth- 
bert),  the  twenty-third  section,  which  provides  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  dues  of  the  Government  in  sjKicie,  was  struck 
out,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  on  this  side,  and  the  entire  oppo- 
sition to  the  divorce  on  the  other.  That  section  pn:>vidcd 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Joint  Eesolution  of  1816,  wliich  author- 
izes the  receipt  of  bank-notes  a.s  cash  in  the  dues  of  the 
public.  The  effects  of  this  will  be,  should  tljo  bill  j)aas  in  its 
preeent  shape,  that  the  Government  will  colloct  its  revenue 
and  make  its  disbursements  exclusively  in  bank-notes,  as  it 
did  before  the  susjjension  took  place  in  May  last.  Things 
will  i;taud  jirecisely  as  they  did  then,  with  but  a  single  ex- 
ception, that  the  public  de]»osit8  will  be  made  with  the  of 
ficeraof  Government  instead  of  the  banks,  under  the  provision 
of  the  Deposit  Act  of  183t>.  Tlius  far  is  certain.  All  agree 
that  such  is  the  fact ;  and  such  the  effect  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill  as  it  stands.  Now  he  intended  to  show  conclusively 
that  the  diflerenco  between  depositing  the  public  money  with 
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tlic?  public  officers,  or  with  the  banks  thcinselvee,  was  meielj 
aomiuftl,  as  far  as  the  operation  and  profits  of  the  bonks 
were  concerned  ;  that  they  would  not  make  one  cent  less 
profit,  or  issue  a  single  dollar  less,  if  the  deposits  be  kept  by 
the  officers  of  Government  instead  of  themselves  ;  and,  of 
course,  that  the  system  woidd  be  equally  sulyect  to  expan- 
sions  and  contmcfions,  and  equally  exposed  to  catastrophes,, 
like  the  present,  in  the  one,  as  the  other  mode  of  keeping, 
lie  Bpoke  of  bank  profits  and  bank  issues  generally,  as  do 
rived  from  the  deposit  i»f  public  money, — the  aggregate  pro-i 
fits  and  issues  of  all  bnnks,  without  reference  to  the  distri- 
bution of  those  profits  under  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of 
keeping  the  public  money.  He  would  show,  in  a  word,  that 
the  bill  would  no  more  divorce  the  Go\'erument  from  the 
banks,  in  relation  to  the  deposits,  tlian  it  would  as  it  now 
stood,  as  to  receiving  their  notes,  and  giving  them  credit  and 
circiUatioii  as  easli,  in  its  duos  and  disbursements;  and  that 
it  would  unite  them  uk  cfiectuuily  in  reKpoet  to  both,  as  they 
were  before  the  suspension  in  May.  Although  the  assertion 
might  excite  some  surprise  at  first,  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
make  plain  every  word  lie  hofl  said. 

Tl;e  jirofit  which  the  banks  derive  from  the  public  de- 
posits, when  their  own  notes  were  collected  and  deposited,  asi 
would  bo  the  case  if  the  bill  passed  in  its  present  form,  arises 
fnun  the  withdmwiug  of  their  notes  from  circulation.  While 
their  notes  are  in  deposit,  they  are  as  completely  withd^a^^^l 
from  circulation,  for  the  time,  as  if  burnt  or  destroyed  ;  and 
the  withdrawal  makes  a  vacuum  to  that  extent  in  the  circu- 
lation, which  has  to  be  filled  up  by  new  discounts,  and,  of 
course,  increased  business  and  profits  ;  and  tliis  was  equally 
true,  whether  tlie  notes  withdrawn  were  deposited  in  certain 
banks,  as  imder  the  Deposit  Act  of  1836,  or  in  the  hands  of 
receivers-general,  and  other  executive  officers,  as  proposed 
by  this  bill.  The  profit  depended,  in  no  degree,  on  tne  fact 
where  their  notes  were  deposited  :  but  on  the  amount  with- 
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draicn,  and  (he  hngth  rf  time  tJwy  were  kept  out  of  circula- 
tion. The  larger  the  amount  withdrawn,  and  tho  lunger 
kept  out,  the  greater  the  business  and  profits  of  the  banks. 
Nor  can  the  iasuea  exceed  the  sum  necessary  to  fill  up  tlie 
vacuum  occasioned  Viy  tlic  deposits,  whether  they  be  made 
with  the  banks  themselves,  or  the  officers  of  the  Government. 
When  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  is  filled, 
whatever  exceeds  that  must  return  on  the  banks,  without  re- 
gard to  the  place  of  deposit,  and  check  further  issues.  It 
follows  clearly  from  all  this,  that  the  deposit  of  the  public 
fundSj  if  collected  in  bank-notes  (as  proposed  by  the  bill  as 
it  now  unfortunately  stands  amended)  in  the  cnstoily  of  the 
public  ofBcers,  would  not  in  the  least  affect  the  discounts 
and  the  business  of  the  banks.  They  would  be  as  great  as 
if  dc]xibited  with  the  banks,  and  would  keep  the  circulation 
of  bank-notes  as  much  expanded,  and  subject  to  tis  many 
fluctuations  and  shocks.  Tlu'sc  propositions  he  held  to  be 
incontrovertible.  He  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  member 
rise  in  Ids  place  and  attempt  to  answer  them. 

Nor  would  the  treasury  be  a  particle  more  independent 
of  the  banks  than  under  the  deposit  system,  before  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments.  The  revenue,  as  be  had  said, 
would  be  collected  under  this  bill,  should  it  pass,  as  it  was 
then,  exclusively  in  bank-notes — wliieh,  on  another  suspen- 
sion, would  be  just  as  worthless  in  the  hands  of  the  oiHcere 
in  whose  custody  they  might  be  deposited,  ns  thoy  would  be 
jn  the  banks  themselves  ;  and  which,  of  course,  would  again 
compel  the  Government,  in  such  an  event,  to  pay  its  debts  in 
worthless  rags,  to  its  own  great  disereilit  and  the  loss  of  its 
creditors,  or  not  pay  them  at  all.  Nor  would  it  be  possible, 
any  more  than  in  the  present  instance,  to  collect  its  debts 
in  the  legal  currency  of  the  countr}'.  Gold  and  silver  would 
na  certainly  disappear  as  completely  from  circulation,  under 
the  operation  of  tins  bill,  as  it  did  under  the  system  of  bank 
deposit  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  late  suspension. 


But  if  it  will  have  nc»  effect  in  rendering  tlie  treamirf 
more  tnde]tendeDt  of  the  hanks,  nor  in  limiting  banking' 
operations  or  profits,  as  it  certainly  will  not — ^whene,  he  asked, 
will  it  differ  from  the  late  depocut  system  mider  the  act  of 
183G,  which  this  bill  is  intended  to  supersede  ?  There  is, 
and  can  be,  but  one  point  of  difference,  viz.,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  profits  from  the  deposits ;  and  even  that  differ- 
ence, he  would  show,  is  more  apparent  than  real  Where 
the  revenne  is  deposited  with  certain  banks,  selected  by  the- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  under  the  act  of  1836,  the  pro-' 
fits  of  the  deposits  accrue  almost  exclusively  to  them.  They 
discount  on  them,  and  issue  the  notes  of  other  banks,  which 
they  hold  in  deposit,  or  draw  specie  from  them,  and  thus 
increase  their  business  and  prt)fit,  without  incurring  any 
additional  liability ;  but  where  the  deposits  are  made  with 
the  executive  officers,  the  profits  woidd  accrue,  ai>parcntly,< 
to  the  banks  generally.  He  said  apparently,  for  it  would 
depend  wholly  on  the  officers  holding  the  deposits.  They 
can,  at  pleasure,  give  the  profit  to  what  banks  they  please, 
by  holding  back  the  notes  of  one  bank,  and  disbursing  the 
notes  of  another,  and  thus  keeping  the  notes  of  one  out  of 
circulation,  and  tlmjwing  the  other  into  circulation  through 
disbursements,  to  return  on  the  banks  issuing  them.  The 
effects  of  this  would  bo  to  give  one  all  the  profit  that  it 
could  derive  from  being  a  deposit  bank,  and  strip  the 
others  almost  entirely  of  the  advantage  of  having  their  notes 
received  in  the  dues  of  the  Government.  Take,  for  instance,, 
two  banks,  in  a  place  where  the  average  public  deposits 
were  a  million  of  dollars  ;  is  it  nut  clear,  if  the  executive 
officer  would  make  it  a  rule  to  disburse  the  notes  of  one  bank, 
and  hold  biick  tliose  of  the  otherj  it  would  operate,  in  fact, 
as  a  Htondiug  loan  to  that  amount  in  the  favoi'ed  bank  ? 

The  result  is,  that  in  either  case  the  distribution  of  the 
profit  resulting  from  the  public  deposits  would  depend  on 
the  Executive  Department,  whether  made  with  the  execu- 
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live  ofiicers,  or  in  de-posit  banks  under  the  net  of  1836.  TIic 
Executive  in  one  case  would  have  the  selection  of  the  banks, 
and  in  the  other  the  control  over  the  Biibordinate  officers  of 
his  department ;  with  this  difference,  that  when  the  bank 
was  selected,  it  would,  under  the  net  of  1836,  be  under  the 
control  and  protection  of  law,  but  the  officers  woidd  he  com- 
plettdy  under  the  cimtrol  of  the  head  of  the  department  at 
all  times.  This  is  the  sum  total  nf  the  difference.  If  you 
pass  this  bill,  you  have  the  one  ;  and  if  you  defeat  it,  you 
liave  the  other. 

Thus  regarding  it,  and  bcins:  ojiposed,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  to  receive  nny  thinr;  but  the  legal  currency  of  the 
couTitry,  or  Government  BecuritieR,  in  the  public  dues,  and 
to  the  increase  of  Executive  patronage,  he  ctnild  not  possibly 
vote  for  the  bill  as  amended.  He  was  decidetUy  opposed  to 
all  discretionarj'  powers,  especially  in  the  Executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  this  bill  woidd  give  greater  than  any  that 
has  ever  passed.  It  would  not  only  give  the  power  to  which 
he  had  already  alluded  of  favoring  what  l)ank  it  pleased,  but 
the  controlling  power  of  demanding  specie,  at  plwisiire  of  the 
Executive,  of  any  bank  it  might  (Icsire  to  oppress,  and  ab- 
staining from  demanding  of  those  it  intended  to  favor. 
Powers  such  as  these  ho  regarded  as  incomj)atible  xvith  our 
free  system  of  government,  and  he,  for  one,  could  not  con- 
sent to  confer  them. 

But  ho  had  other  and  insuperable  objections.  In  giving 
the  bill  originally  his  support,  he  was  governed  by  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  total  separation  of  the  Government  and 
banks  Avas  indispensable.  He  tinnly  believed  that  we.  had 
reached  a  point  where  the  separation  was  absolutely  neces- 
ftary  to  save  both  Government  and  banks.  He  was  tmdcr 
a  strong  impression  that  the  banking  system  had  reached  a 
point  of  decrepitude — that  great  and  important  changes 
Were  necessary  to  save  it  and  prevent  convulsions — ^and  that 

first  step  was  a  perpetual  separation  between  them  and 
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the  Government.  But  there  could  be,  iu  his  opinion,  no 
separation — no  divorce — without  collecting  the  public  due* 
in  the  legal  and  constitutional  currency  of  the  country. 
Without  that,  all  would  prove  a  perfect  delusion,  as  this  hill 
would  prove,  should  it  ]hiss.  We  had  no  constitutional  right 
to  treat  the  notes  of  mere  private  corporations  as  cash  ;  and 
if  wo  did,,  nothing  would  Ihj  done. 

These  views,  and  many  others  similar,  lie  had  openly 
expressed,  in  which  the  great  IhmIv  of  the  gentlemen  around 
him  had  concurred.  Wc  stand  openly  pledged  to  them  be- 
ibre  the  country  and  the  world.  We  had  fought  the  battle 
manfully  and  successfully.  The  cause  was  gocd,  aud  having 
stood  the  first  shock,  nothing  was  necessary,  but  firmness  ; 
standing  fast  on  our  ponition  to  insure  victory — a  great  and 
glorious  victory  in  a  nitble  csiuse,  which  was  calculated  to  ef- 
fect a  more  important  reforniatiou  in  the  condition  of  society 
than  any  in  our  time — lie  for  ono,  coidd  not  agree  to  termi- 
nate all  these  mighty  efforts,  at  this  and  the  extra  ses- 
sion, by  returning  to  a  complete  and  perfect  reunion  with  the 
banks  in  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  form.  He  would  not 
belie  all  tluit  he  had  wdd  and  done,  by  voting  for  the  bill 
as  it  now  stood  amended  ;  and  tu  terminate  that  wliich  was 
eo  gloriously  begun,  in  so  miserable  a  farce.  He  coidd  not 
but  feel  deeply  disappointed  in  what  he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend would  be  the  result — to  have  all  our  efforts  and  labor 
thrown  away,  and  the  hopes  of  the  country  disapp<iinted. 
All  would  be  lost  I  No  ;  ho  expressed  himself  too  strongly. 
Be  the  vote  what  it  may,  the  discussion  would  stand.  Light 
had  gone  abroad.  The  public  mind  had  been  aroused,  for 
the  first  time,  and  directed  to  this  great  subject.  The  intel- 
ligence of  the  country  is  every  where  busy  iu  exploring  its 
depths  anil  intricacies,  and  would  not  cense  to  investigate  till 
all  iCH  labyrinths  were  traced.  The  seed  that  has  been  sown 
will  B|>roat  and  grow  to  nialurity  ;  the  revolution  that  has 
been  begun  will  go  through,  be  our  course  what  it  niav. 
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The  alternative  to  the  rejection  of  this  bill  would  bo  to 
do  nothing,  which,  in  his  ojiinion,  was  infinitely  preferable. 
It  would  throw  the  responsibility  from  this  on  the  opposite 
side.  We  would  tliua  have  dune  all  wo  cuuld,  aial  if  nulluiig 
be  done,  theirs  would  Le  tho  tiiuU  ;  and  the  country  would 
hold  them  resjjonsible.  But  to  piss  this  bill  in  its  j>rcaeut 
form  would  be  to  assume,  not  only  the  res|xiij.sibility  of  acting, 
but  of  leaving  tilings  in  a  woi-se  condition  lliiiti  we  find  them  ; 
to  strike  the  disease  deeper  into  the  system,  and  render  it  more 
concealed  and  dangerous,  wliile  the  attention  of  the  patient 
would  be  withdrawn  fur  a  time  from  Ins  danger.  If,  on  tlic 
contrary,  wu  stand  liiKt  on  our  jiriuciples  and  profeM.si(>uHj  and 
suffer  the  bill  to  be  lost  rather  than  yield  our  }>rinciples,  tlie 
public  attention  wnuld  Iw  doubly  roused  ;  the  subject  would  be 
more  fully  and  perfectly  iuvcstignted  and  understooil,  and  the 
great  cause  we  have  so  nobly  supported  would  finally  and  glori- 
ously triumph.  Let  others  do  as  they  may,  he  wnuld  maintain 
his  position,  and  stand  where  he  stood  in  1834,  and  ever  since. 
He  could  not  be  driven  from  it  when  others  came  to  it,  and  now 
he  could  not  be  drawn  from  it  by  their  departing.  To  stand 
alone  had  no  terrors  for  hini.     It  was  to  him  not  unusual 
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On  the  Resolution  of  Mr.  Clay,  to  prohiljit  discrimi- 
,  nation'^,  as  to  the  curreucy  or  medium  rectiivable 

J  in  payment  of  debts   due  to  the  Government; 

made  in  the  Senate,  May  2J  ami  25tb,  1838. 

[Matf  2. — On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky,  the  foUowiug 
resolution.  Bubmitted  by  him,  was  t«kcn  up,  and  road  a  second 
time: — 

*^  Retolved,  <tc^  That  no  diflRrimination  shall  he  nv.ido  us  to  the 
currency  or  medium  of  payment  in  the  miveral  brancfi'^s  of  lh«  public 
TOL,  m, — 22 
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re^'tjDue,  or  iu  dobts  or  dueft  to  the  Government;  and  tJiat,  until 
otherwise  ordered  bj  Congresfl,  the  notes  of  sound  honks  which  ar& 
payable  and  paid  on  demand  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  United 
States,  under  suitable  restrictions,  to  be  forthwith  prescribed  and  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj',  shall  be  received  in  pay- 
ment of  the  rt^veune,  and  of  debts  and  duos  to  the  Government,  and 
shall  be  subse(|uently  di&burKod,  in  cxjun^e  of  jfubliu  exjHJiiditure,  lu  alt 
public  cretJitora  who  are  willing"  to  receive  them."] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  he  was  giutified  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  had  introduced  this  resolution.  The  banks  were 
about  to  rtsuinc  specie  ])ayinent,  or  rather  had  actimlly  re- 
sumed,— and  this  in  the  most  easy  manner,  and  in  the 
shortest  period  that  resumption  had  ever  been  cfTectcd,  not- 
witlistandin^  all  t!ie  predictions  to  the  contnirv,  so  con- 
fidently nuulo  on  the  ojiposite  side,  that  reKnni])tion  waa 
impossible  without  the  aid  of  Government. 

The  movement  was  an  important  one,  and  demanded  our 
immediate  attention,  in  order  to  determine  wliat  rektion  we 
ought  to  assume  in  reference  to  the  banks,  in  the  new  con- 
dition in  which  they  are,  or  shortly  may  be.  The  resolution 
oflered  a  favorable  opjiortunity  for  iho.  consideration  of  the 
subject,  wliich  he  thought  oii^^ht  to  Lo  uriiLracetl. 

He  had  turned  his  attention  particularly  to  the  subject, 
and  intended  to  do  so  much  more  fully,  Tx*Ibre  the  resolution 
was  taken  up  for  discussion  ;  but  with  the  slight  considera- 
tion which  he  had  given  it,  lie  felt  a  strong  conviction  that  a 
reunion  with  the  Imnks,  as  proposed  by  the  resolution,  would, 
at  no  distnnt  dny^  l>e  followed  by  another  shock,  such  as  that 
in  May  lust,  but  ^lill  m(}re  terrific.  He  wouKl  not  enter  on 
the  discussion  now,  but  hoped  an  opportunity  would  l>e 
afforded  him,  in  the  progress  of  the  resulution,  to  assign  his 
reasons  fov  this  beliefj  aud  when,  he  trusted,  he  woiUd  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  Senate  that  it  wa^  well-founded. 

In  the  mean  time,  acting  under  its  influence,  he,  for  one,i 
would  do  no  act  to  countenance,  in  any  way,  a  reunion  with 
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rt»e  banks.  Indeed,  he  could  not  see  how  even  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  a  reunion,  could  justify  a  vote  in  its  favor, 
unless  some  measure  should  first  be  adopted  to  guard  Rgainst 
a  recurrence  of  a  calamity  which  he  rcganled  as  ho  obviously 
inevitable,  without  some  eflectuid  remedy  to  j)revent  it.  As 
to  himself,  he  believed  that  a  National  Bank  was  totally  out 
of  the  question  ;  and,  if  it  were  not,  it  would  prove,  if 
adopted  undiT  existing  circumstances,  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  that  could  l>efall  the  country. 

Thus  tliinking,  it  appeared  to  him  that  this  resolution 
should  undergo  a  full  and  deliberate  invcBtigatiou  ;  and,  for 
that  purposp,  if  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  ou  Finance 
was  in  his  seat,  he  would  aiik  liim  to  withdraw  Ids  motion 
for  a  reference,  in  order  to  assign  an  early  day — say  llonduy 
or  Tuesday  next — to  take  up  the  resolution  for  discussion. 
After  the  views  of  the  fcM.*nate  had  been  fully  expressed,  if  it 
should  be  thought  advisalile,  it  might  then  be  referred. 

[Mr,  Clay  remarked,  that  with  tho  exception  of  a  few  banks  in 
New-York^  and  probably  one  or  two  iu  New  Jersey,  none  othera  had 
admittiid  their  readiness  to  resume.  Some  of  tliese  institutions  had 
nHmt'd  ihu  fir?  of  Januar)'  us  thu  earliest  j)criod,  while  (Others,  again 
thought  n  much  longer  period  would  be  required.  We  all  know  that 
those  of  Teuuessee,  Arkaufa-s,  and  Mississippi,  would  nut  be  ri.'a<Iy  un- 
der two  years.  What  he  (Mr.  C.)  mt*ant  to  say  was,  tlu-re  wuuM  be 
no  general  resumption.  lie  had  never  Kaid  tlml  an  Uuitv<l  States 
Bunk  w;i8  indispensable  to  a  refcumptiou  of  6pe<:io  paymcntn.  What 
he  hafl  «aid,  and  what  ho  would  say  now,  was,  tliat  under  the  present 
deposit  system,  without  the  agency  of  an  UniU'd  States  liank,  if  they  did 
resume,  they  could  not  continue  for  any  length  of  i'mw.  Mr.  C  said 
be  was  well  aware  that  the  diacussion  of  the  question  of  an  United 
Slates  Bank  w;is  foreign  to  tho  rnatUr  bc-loro  llK-m  just  then  ;  but  ho 
w:in  for  a  Bank  of  die  Unite<i  Statt'-s,  and  wished  it  so  pronounced, 
no  underelood,  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  should  know  it; 
and  he  would  take  Rome  siiiUible  oox;asion  heroafier  to  present  hia 
views  in  relation  to  an  United  States  Bank,  such  .«  he  thought  would 
be  required   by  the  exigency  of  the  times.     What   his   rcsoludon 
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proposed  was,  to  give  the  sanct'-on  of  Inw  to  ihU  measare,  and  noi 
l".ivo  it  to  llie  whim  and  caprice  of  tlio  Pofttn)aste!<ieiieral  and  the 
S.xrelan*  of  tlie  Trvastir).] 

Mr.  CiUhoun  said,  timt  hi  making  the  doclanitioa  he  did, 
that  specie  ]>aymont8  had  been  resumed,  l»e  did  not  suppose 
that  any  Senator  would  understand  him  as  affirmint^  tliat  all 
tliu  banks  had  coiimicnced  paymg  sjHJcie.  lie  only  meant  to 
say,  that  a  commencement  had  been  made,  and  that,  in  spito 
of  the  declaration  so  confidently  made,  that  it  could  not  be 
without  f  fie  aid  of  the  Government.  He  ventured  little  in  Bay- 
ing, that,  what  had  been  eommeneed,  would,  muler  the  opera- 
tion of  the  causes  that  had  produced  it,  go  on  till  there  would 
be  a  geneml  resumption  ;  and  that  an  event  so  desired  woiild 
be  accomplished  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least 
pressure,  imder  the  action  of  natural  causes,  ivithoiit  the  aid 
of  quacker}'.  Under  this  imj)ressiim,  he  had,  from  the  lirst, 
o]»po8ed  all  intermwldJin^  on  our  part.  He  hud  always,  as 
he  expressed  himself  at  the  extra  session,  dreaded  the  doctor 
more  than  the  disease. 

He  cuukl  not  agree  with  the  mover  of  this  resolution,  that 
this  was  an  improper  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  National 
Bank.  He  (the  mover),  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts furthest  from  the  Cliuir,  agi'eed  that,  unless  some 
effectual  remedy  should  be  adopted,  another  bank  explosion 
would  in  a  few  years  take  place.  The  thing  is  inevitable  • 
and  how  can  they,  or  any  one  who  thinks  with  them,  justify 
their  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution,  which  proposes  to  imito 
the  Govennnent  with  the  banks,  without  applying  the  only 
remedy  which,  according  to  their  conception,  can  prevent  sti 
great  a  calamity  ?  If  the  application  is  imi>ossiblo  now,  it 
would  only  prove,  even  according  to  their  own  conception, 
thiit  the  time  for  a  reunion  with  tlie  kmks  has  not  yet 
arrived. 

As  to  himself,  he  agreed  that  there  were  but  two 
measures  which  could  possibly  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 


Tlosion,  which  it  is  now  contended  on  all  sides  rnnst  follow, 
l^itlloutthe  appliwition  of  somoeifectual  remedy  ;  u  complete 
and  an  entire  divorce  from  the  whole  systetn,  or  the  eetabliKh- 
iiient  of  a  National  Bank  ;  and  of  tho  two,  he  omsidered  the 
former  as  by  fur  the  moat  safe  and  eflcctual  Tliia  resolution 
proposes  an  entire  abandonuieut  of  the  divorce,  without  sub- 
Btitnting  the  bank,  or  any  other  iireventive  nieasuro  in  its 
place,  which  aj)peared  to  hiui  by  far  the  least  defensible 
course  that  couhl  lie  adopted.  Tlie  plainest  dictates  of  pru- 
dence demanded  that  \\v  should  adhere  to  the  remedy 
wc  have,  till  aiii>lher  eoidd  ho  substituted.  At  all  events,  this 
was  the  suitable  moment  to  determiue  on  our  future  course; 
and  the  opportunity  which  this  resohitiou  afforded  fordiscua- 
fiion  and  deliberation,  ought  not  to  be  pcrniitted  to  {lass  in 
silence.  Specie  is  ilowiuj;  in  with  a  strong  current  fnnu  all 
quurtersjust  as  it  did  previous  to  the  late  suspeusiou  ;  and  uu- 
less  some  measure  be  adopted  to  prevent  it,  it  will  become  the 
means  of  enlarging  tanking  oi>enitions,  instead  of  eutcring  into 
the  general  circulation  of  the  country,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  did  then.  The  retiult  will  ineWtably  be  another  expansion, 
and  an(U her  explosion  more  caluniitotis  than  the  late  one,  im- 
less,  as  he  had  said,  some  cU'ectual  measure  \ic  adopted  to 
prevent  it.  Ho,  and  thotw  who  thouglit  with  hiu»,  believed 
that  the  most  stife  and  elfectuid  was  u  complete  and  entire 
divorce  from  the  banking  sy-steju  ;  while  those  who  <liifered 
from  UB,  for  the  most  part,  believed  that  a  National  Bank 
was  the  only  safe  and  cflcctual  measure.  Now  was  the  time 
for  a  thorouf^h  examination  and  comparison  of  the  two 
measaros.  indeed,  he  could  not  see  how  even  the  friends  of 
a  reunion  could  vote  for  this  measure,  without  previously 
adopting  some  remedy  against  the  danger  which  even  they 
admitted.  The  country  could  not  stand  another  explosion. 
It  i^'ould  not  only  overthrow  the  banking  system,  but  wuuld 
shake  our  institutions  to  their  centre. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Davis)  said,  as  he 
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understood  him,  that  the  late  explosion  was  caused  by  the  In- 
dependent Treasury  Bi^lierne.  Such  he  conceived  not  to  be 
the  fact.  Instead  of  being  tlie  cause  it  was  but  tlie  ennse- 
qncnce.  The  existing  laws  provided  that  on  the  banks 
ceasing  to  jiay  specie,  they  shoidd  cease  to  be  the  fiscal 
agents  of  the  Government,  and  have  their  notes  received  in 
tlie  public  dues.  The  Independent  Treasuiy  was  the  result 
of  this  provision,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  in  existence  ever  since 
the  explosion.  Under  its  operation,  the  banks  are  gradually 
resuming  specie  puynienls,  and  the  currency  returning  com- 
paratively to  a  aound  cmKlition.  But  for  that,  it  would  have 
become  daily  more  and  more  bloated,  till  the  disease  would 
liave  been  utterly  iucurable.  Every  8tatc  would  have  had  a 
direct  interest  in  enlarging  its  circulation  ;  for,  the  mure  ex- 
panded the  circulation,  the  greater  would  have  been  the  de- 
preciation— and  the  greater  the  depreciation  at  any  point,  the 
more  certainly  would  the  commerce  of  the  country  liave  been 
attracted  to  it,  just  »i3  was  the  case  after  the  Lite  war.  Tho 
reason  is  obvious.  Tho  greater  the  depreciation,  the  less  in 
reality  woidd  bo  tlie  amount  of  duty  paid.  It  was  thus  that 
the  divorce  had  not  only  cheeked  tho  increase  of  tho  evil,  but 
Imd,  in  a  great  measure,  counteracted  it ;  and  it  was  a  safe 
oonclusiou,  that  a  remedy  which  hod  proved  so  efficacious  in 
removing  the  disease,  should  pn)ve  not  leas  so,  if  persisted  in, 
to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

T}\e  mover  of  the  restdution  thinks  very  difl'erently.  He 
believes  a  National  Bank  to  bo  the  only  ellectual  renieily,  and 
promises  to  suggest  a  ]>n»ject  for  one  during  the  j)resent  sea- 
Bion.  He  was  glatl  to  hear  liini  say  so.  Now  was  the  time, 
and  ho  hojjei.1  tliat  lie  would  be  prepared  to  suggest  his  plan 
when  his  resolution  should  be  taken  up  for  discussion. 

Mr.  C.  said,  that  us  the  Chairman  of  tho  Committee  on 
Finance  waa  now  in  his  place,  he  would  renew  the  expression 
of  liis  hope  tliat  he  would  not  insist  on  a  reference.  He 
thought  the  better  course  would  be  for  the  discusiuon  to  pre- 
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cede  the  reference  ;  but  he  would,  notwithstanding,  vote  foi 
it,  if  insisted  on,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  any  ar- 
mngement  the  committee  may  have  made. 

[Mr.  Clay  said,  the  banks  in  New- York  were  to  resume,  ho  was 
aware,  but  ihere  was  an  immcnso  difforcnco  botwcon  a  nominal  isBuc 
and  a  safe  iwiue.  Under  the  prpsont  state  of  things,  tfio  banks  could 
not  lend ;  they  did  not  know  bow  long  it  might  be  the  pleasure  of 
those  officers — the  Poslmnsl^^r-Gcneral  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury— to  sustain  them.  They  might  come  down  upon  the  banks  at 
their  pleasure,  denmiid  the  dues  of  Government  in  sjKjcie,  and  cripple 
those  institutions  in  their  business.] 

Mr.  Calliouu  sjiid,  he  certainly  did  utit  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  ''  was  so  silly"  as  to  introduce  a  bill 
t-o  charter  a  Bank  ol*  the  United  States,  after  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  had  been  so  uuequi^ocally  expressed  agtiinst  any 
such  institution.  He  even  considered  him  not  a  little  indis- 
creet in  proraisinvr  to  present  the  outlines  of  a  bank,  con- 
sidering the  object  which  he  has  in  view.  It  was  manifestly 
lus  intention  to  turn  the  public  attention  as  strongly  as  pos- 
•ible  towards  a  bank,  as  the  only  measure  of  relief.  What 
he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  wanted,  on  the  other  hand,  was  some 
definite  plan  of  such  an  institution  to  be  proposed  by  his 
friends,  in  onler  to  have  something  tangible,  between  which 
and  the  Sub-Treasur}"  a  conipnrison  might  be  drawn.  He 
felt  very  confident,  wheuevtrr  ii  was  presented,  that  it  would 
not  be  ditticult  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  latter 
to  the  former,  He  might  be  niistakon,  but  h'*  could  not 
but  feel,  after  much  reflection,  that  tho  establishiuiint  of  a 
National  Bank,  under  existing  eircumstancee,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  currency,  wuiikl  prove  a  curse  to  the  coun- 
try. If  made  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect  that  object,  it 
would  be  too  strong  for  our  liberty  ;  but,  if  not  strong 
enough,  it  would  be  too  weak  to  effect  the  object  proposed, 
and,  of  course,  would  not  prevent  tho  explosion  in  tho  cur- 
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rency  wbich,  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides,  must  again  take 
place,  if  the  Sub-Treasiiiy  be  surrendered,  and  no  etlectual 
remedy  be  njiplicd  to  prevent  it. 

Under  this  iniprc\s.sioii,  be  thougbt  it  highly  desirable 
that  tlie  Senator  should  present  bis  jjroject  now.  He  saw  no 
reason  for  the  delay  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  r^arded  the 
present  occasion,  when  we  were  called  upon  by  tlie  mover  of 
tlic  rcRohitiiiTi  U)  abandon  the  measure  which  has  thus  far 
proved  efl'ectual,  and  again  reunite  the  Government  to  the 
banks,  as  the  moBt  suitable  of  any  to  bring  forward  his  plan. 

[Ma;/  23. — Mr.  Webster  {Mr.  Clay  assenting)  oflerod  the  following 
amendment : 

Strike  out  the  first  clause  of  the  resolution  after  tlie  enacting  clause, 
and  inw-Tt  — 

'•  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Socrctan-  of  the  Treasury  to  make, 
or  to  continue  in  force,  any  jconcrul  order  which  shnU  create  any  diffnTncc 
between  the  ditferont  branches  of  revenue,  as  to  the  money  or  medium  of 
paymcntj  in  which  debts  or  dues,  accruing  to  the  United  States,  mn3-  be 
paid."] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  he  agreed  with  the  Senator  from 
MasBaehusctts  (^^^.  Webster),  that  the  resolution  of  1816 
conft'rn'd  no  discretionary  power  on  the  Exeeutive,  and  that 
the  specie  circular  was  illegal  iind  unconstitutional.  Such  was 
the  unfinirnous  opinion  of  the  opposition  at  the  last  session, 
and  it  was  accordingly  opposed,  not  only  as  having  been  issued 
without  aiithorityj  but  also  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  as- 
sumption of  power  calculated  to  give  vast  influence  to  the 
Executive,  and,  as  such,  was  of  a  most  dangerous  diameter, — 
In  which  be  imderatood  the  Senator  concurred.  Entertaining 
these  vicwsj  it  was  im])ossible  for  him  to  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion. It  indeed  superseded  the  jiorfiun  of  the  circular  that 
made  a  discrimination  between  the  medium  in  which  the 
public  lands  and  the  eustomH  shoidd  be  paid ;  but  in  doing 
that,  it  abandoned  to  the  Executive  the  right  to  designate  at 
its  pleasure  in  what  the  public  dues  should  be  paid,  with  the 
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single  exception  that  he  should  make  no  diecrimlnation  be- 
tween one  branch  of  the  revenue  and  nuotber.  Ho  could 
never  agree  to  confer  such  power  on  the  Executive,  or  any 
other  department  of  the  Government.  It  would  givu  a 
preat  and  dangerous  influence  to  that  branch  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment; and  he  must  say  that,  after  what  he  had  heard  from 
the  Senator  and  his  political  friends  in  opposition  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive power  and  influence  for  the  last  few  years,  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  reconcile  their  votes  on  the  jiresent  occasion  with 
what  they  had  so  often  avowed  to  be  the  principle  on  whicli 
they  acted.  Xor  was  his  surprise  diminished  by  the  reason 
which  lie  had  assigned  as  a  juHtitieatiuu  of  Lis  course. 

He  (Mr.  W.)  admits  that  this  resolution  surrenders  the 
power  in  question  to  the  Executive,  and  that  he  may,  under 
the  authority  which  it  imjtiies,  direct  the  revenue,  at  his 
option,  to  be  collected  in  gold  and  silver  or  bank-notes  ;  but 
alleges,  in  justification,  (hat  the  power  was  in  reality  surren- 
dered at  iho  last  session  by  the  Senate,  in  voting  for  the  mea- 
sure introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Virgiuia  (Mr.  Rives).  He 
would  admit  that  that  measure,  like  this,  yielded  the  power ; 
but  he  could  not  agree  that  those  wlio  voted  for  it  believed 
that  the  Executive  had  the  power  to  issue  the  circidar.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  well  knosvn  that  the  great  body  of  the 
opposition  who  voted  for  it,  regarded  the  exercise  of  the 
power  as  a  jilaJn  and  dangemua  act  ijf  usurpation  ;  but  tlien, 
as  now,  were  willing  to  yield  it  to  get  clear  of  a  present  ia- 
convenienco.  The  measure  failed  then  to  become  a  law,  by 
the  President  withholding  his  approval  ;  and  now  the  Sena- 
tor, on  so  trail  a  foundation,  abandons  a  power  to  the  Execu- 
tive, which  he,  and  those  who  act  with  him,  denounced  as 
illegal,  imconstitutional,  and  dangerous  1  He  regards  a  mere 
vote  of  the  body  as  sufficient  to  establish  a  most  obnoxious 
principle  without  further  struggle;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  clear  of  a  temporary  inconvenience,  is  willing  to 
:wnfer  discretionary  power  too  liigh  to  be  intrusted   to  a 


Wiifiliington,  on  that  department  of  the  Government  which 
he  has  so  often  held  up  to  our  jealousy  and  fear. 

He  udniitted  that  where  there  was  no  principle  involved, 
and  where  the  subject  was  one  of  slight  importance,  we  might 
regard  a  vote  of  the  body  as  deciding  the  question  ;  but,  in 
a  case  like  this,  where  the  power  and  principle  involved  are 
of  great  importance,  nothing  coidd  be  more  feeble  and  un- 
wise than  to  surrender  otir  ground  on  the  first  trial  of  strength, 
and  that  under  KUth  dnuhtful  circumstances.  As  connected 
with  the  subject,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  state  what  was  his  course  in  reference  to  the  circular  at 
the  laat  session.  A  Senator  from  Ohio,  now  no  longer  a 
memljcr  of  the  body  (Mr.  Ewin^),  moved  a  resolution  to 
rcjR'al  it.  Though  decidedly  opposed  to  the  circular,  he 
hesitated  to  vote  for  Ids  resolution,  on  the  groimd  that  he 
doubted  the  right  of  Congress  to  repeal  an  Executive  order  ; 
though  we  might  supersede  it  by  passing  an  act  inconsisteut 
with  it,  as  is  now  proposed  by  this  resolution.  He  expressed 
his  doubts  to  the  mover,  and  the  ai)pr<»hension  that  a  direct 
repeal  might  bring  the  Senate  into  a  conllict  with  tlie  Ex- 
ecutive, ju  wluuh  it  would  be  difficult  to  maiut^iin  our 
grtnmd.  It  was,  however,  soon  ascertained  tliat  the  sup- 
jjortei-s  of  the  administration,  who  were  opposed  to  the  cir- 
cular, would  not  vote  fur  the  rojieal,  on  the  ground  that  it 
denied  the  authority  of  the  Executive  to  issue  the  circular, 
which  they  maintained.  The  conseciuence  was,  a  compromise 
between  the  *t[>positiou  and  that  ]>ortion  of  the  friends  of 
the  administration, — and  the  measure  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  was  the  result.  Thougli  urged  to  assent  to  it,  lie 
refuocd,  on  the  ground  on  which  he  now  opposes  tliis  resolu- 
tion, that  it  abiuidoned  the  right  to  the  Executive  to  issue 
the  circular,  to  which  ho  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  assent, 
either  then  or  now.  Ue  ]md  another  reason.  He  then  fore- 
saw wliat  was  coming.  He  clwirly  perceived  that  the  explo- 
sion would  take  place,  whetlier  the  circular  was  repealetl  oi 
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not ;  and  he  would  not  agree  to  do  any  thing  hy  wnicli  the 
least  share  of  the  responsibility  would  uttuch  to  hlui.  He 
waa  fi^ee  fix>m  all  blame,  and  was  determined,  08  be  now  iSf 
lo  avoid  any  nets  hy  which  the  disaster  that  has  befallen, 
or  may  hereafter,  might  be  imputed  to  liim.  He  intended, 
when  the  measure  waa  on  its  passage,  to  h&ve  stated  at  large 
his  views  on  the  subject,  and  liis  reasons  fur  voting  against 
it,  but  Witfi  aceidentally  prevented  ;  and  as  he  did  not  choose 
to  vote  against  it  withuut  presenting  liis  reasons,  he  declined 
answci-ing  when  his  name  was  called. 

He  not  only  agreed  with  the  Senator,  that  the  resolution 
of  1816  conferred  no  discretionary  power  tm  thu  Executive, 
but  that  its  object  was  simply  to  prevent  the  receipt  of  the 
notes  of  banks  that  refused  to  pay  on  demand.  During  the 
late  war,  the  treasury'  had  bcoa  com]ielIed  t*j  receive  such 
notes  ;  and  the  practice,  illegal  and  pemiuirtus  as  it  wtis, 
could  not  be  arrested  immediately  ou  the  return  of  peace, 
or  without  the  inter\'entiiin  or  the  authority  of  Congress. 
Having  perl'ormed  the  function  tor  which  it  had  been  adopted, 
the  resolution  itself  ouglit  to  be  considered  defunct. 

He  could  not  agree  with  those  on  the  one  hand,  who 
considered  it  mandatory,  or  on  the  other,  as  conferring  dis- 
cretionary power  on  the  Esecutivc.  It  was  a  simple  recog- 
nition of  the  long-continued  practice  of  tlie  treasury  to  re- 
ceive the  notes  of  banks  that  were  paid  on  demand,  while 
it  overruled  the  more  recent  practice  of  receiving  those  that 
were  not ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  considered  as  a  sanction  of 
the  former,  and  a  condemnation  of  tlie  latter.  It  is  well 
known  how  the  iinictiee  originated.  The  net  of  Congress, 
passed  in  1789,  directed  all  the  dues  of  the  Government  to 
be  paid  in  gold  and  silver  coins.  The  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasur}-,  in  the  face  of  this  j)ositive  law,  acting  under  the 
dangerous  and  delusive  idea  still  entertained  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  that  bank-notes  were  identical  with 
gold  and  silver,  orderetl  them,  contrary  both  to  law  and  thu 
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constitution,  to  be  received  at  the  treasuty  as  specie.  Con* 
press  acquiesced,  and  thus  gave  its  implied  sanction  to  thif 
dangerous  order,  which  has  been  productive  of  so  much 
mischief.  Thus  lLin<.Ti  stood  wheu  the  general  suspension 
took  place  this  time  twelve  months,  when  tlie  Government 
became  dinconnected  entirely  from  the  banlw.  That  event 
ou^ht  to  be  fiiirly  consideivd  as  putting  an  end  to  a  practice 
that  ought  uever  to  have  existed,  and  restoring  tlie  ascen- 
dency to  the  laws,  which  are  still  on  the  statute  boolcs  un- 
repealed, and  wlik'h  direct  nothing  but  the  legal  coins  of 
the  Government  to  be  received  in  the  public  dues.  He 
regretted  tliat  the  Executive  did  not  seize  the  occasion,  and 
rescind,  as  it  might  fairly  have  done,  the  original  order  of 
General  Hamilton,  and  thus  restore  the  ciirnnicy  to  what 
the  constitution  inteiidud.  It  would  have  been,  in  his 
opinion,  the  proper  course ;  and  one  in  which  the  country 
wuuhl  have  sustained  it  triumphantly. 

His  object  in  maldiig  these  remarks  was  not  to  influence 
the  Senate,  but  to  place  hiniselt'  on  the  ground  on  whitrh  he 
desired  to  stand  in  reference  to  this  question.  He  saw  what 
was  coming,  aiul  experience  had  taught  him  the  necessity, 
in  discharging  Ins  duty,  to  guard  against  misrepresentation. 
No  opportunity  had  been  omitted,  for  years  past,  to  distort 
and  misrepresent  all  he  said,  or  did — which  lie  had  been  able 
to  butBe  only  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  w!mt  he  believed  to  be 
right,  accompanied  by  a  faithful  exposition  of  his  views  on  all 
tiying  qucf  liaus.  He  did  not  doubt  but  that  another  ex- 
plosion would  follow  at  no  distant  day  ;  and  he  believed  the 
Senate  was  moving  precipitately  and  thoughtlessly  in  the 
direction  that  would  produce  it. 

The  Senator  tells  us  that  the  present  crisis  is  very  like 
that  of  181(>.  Ho  could  not  agree  with  him.  The  two  were 
in  his  opinion  wholly  unlike,  both  in  the  wmscs  which  led  to 
Ihcra  and  the  consequences  likely  to  lollow.  The  former 
occurred  in  a  period  of  war,  and  grew  out  of  circumstances 
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connected  with  it ;  and  ns  the  only  othtT  gcneml  suspen- 
sion that  hnd  ever  ctccurrod  hetbrc  took  plac(j  under  bimilax 
eircuuifitanccs  (he  meant  the  one  in  Engknd),  the  impres- 
Bion  was  that  the  suspension  was  the  mere  incident  of  war, 
and  belonging  exclusively  to  such  periods.  The  only  thing 
then  thought  to  bo  necessary  was  to  cause  a  resumption, 
when  it  was  believed  the  system  would  move  on  steadily  and 
snecessfuUy,  without  the  hazard  oi' u  shock,  till  another  war. 
We  were  all,  in  fact,  at  that  time,  very  ignorant  of  the  real 
character  of  the  banking  system^  and  the  dangers  to  which  it 
was  expostid.  But  what  is  the  fact  now  ?  The  stoppage 
has  taken  place  in  time  ol  protound  innice  and  universal  pros- 
perity. The  system  has  sunk  down,  and  stopped  on  a  dead 
level.  It  is  in  vain  we  again  eall  on  an  United  States  Bank 
to  put  it  in  motion.  The  cstablisliment  of  one  would  crush 
half  of  the  existing  institutions,  and  cause  a  derangement 
and  distress  greater  than  what  followed  in  1818,  1819  and 
1820j  after  the  establishment  of  the  former. 

The  only  safe  remedy  in  the  total  and  entire  sepimtion 
of  the  Government  from  the  banks.  The  evil  lies  in  the 
union,  and  the  remedy  iu  disconnecliou.  That  has  already 
partially  rc8tore<l  the  sysLom  to  a  healthy  cundition,  and,  if 
persisted  in,  would  effect  a  permanent  cure.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  separation,  tlie  disease,  instead  of  being  arrested  in 
a  great  degree,  as  it  is,  wuuld  have  been  greatly  a^^gravated, 
if  not  wholly  incurable.  Instead  of  resumption,  bank  paper 
would  liave  gone  on  rapidly  ilepreciating  ;  all  of  the  cities 
along  the  coast  would  have  ]jeen  interested  in  depreciating 
their  bank  |)ai)er.  The  more  they  depreciated  it,  the  le63 
duty,  in  point  of  fact,  they  would  have  had  to  i>ay,  and  the 
city  that  depreciated  most  would  have  drawn  all  the  trade. 
The  separation  prevented  this  state  of  things,  and  threw  the 
inducement  into  the  opposite  scale — that  of  resuming,  instead 
of  depreciating  the  ])aper.  Continue  the  remedy,  and  a  com- 
plete restoration  would  follow  ;  but  instead  of  that,  our  daily 
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Htudy  is  to  f^t  clear  of  it,  and  to  return  to  that  very  staie  ot 
tliiugs  wliich  CHUBed  it. 

It  i°  time  we  should  reflect  and  understand  the  laws  that 
govern  the  disease  tliat  now  afflicts  the  country.  When  a 
suspension  takes  place,  there  are  but  two  modes  by  which  a 
euro  can  be  effected  :  the  one  is  to  leave  it  to  the  gentle  op- 
eration of  time,  without  coercion,  under  the  simple  applica- 
tion that  has  been  made  in  this  case  ;  and  the  other  is  to 
resort  to  an  United  States  Bank,  or  some  other  instrument  of 
coercion.  The  former  has  the  advantage  of  effecting  a  cure 
without  destroying  the  public  institutions,  and  oppressing  the 
ilebtor  t:lH.ss,  but  leaves  the  patient  subject  to  relapse.  It 
simply  brings  the  system  back  to  where  it  stood  prior  to  the 
attack,  and  leaves  it  exiroscd  to  another.  To  guard  against 
a  relapse,  the  tonic  which  stopped  the  disease  must  be  con- 
tinued. It  must  not  be  discontinued  on  the  first  intermission 
of  the  disease.  Such  ia  the  present  case.  The  tonic  wliich 
has  arrested  the  disease,  ns  be  had  stated,  is  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Government  fn>ni  a  connection  with  the  banks.  It 
has  brought  the  hanking  system  back  to  where  it  was  before 
the  Buspeusiou,  and,  if  continued,  will  restore  it  to  health ; 
but,  if  discontinued^  will  bo  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  relapse. 

The  other  remedy  is  to  estabhsh  a  National  Bank,  and  to 
keep  the  system  ricrht  by  its  controlling  influence  ;  and  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  it  are  impatient  to  lay  aside  the  remedy 
that  has  already  pr<:»ved  to  l)e  so  ciHcficious,  and  at  the  same 
time  80  gentle.  They  may  succeed  in  this,  but  unless  he 
was  wholly  deceived,  they  will  be  entirely  deceived  in  their 
favorite  remedy.  It  will  be,  in  his  opinion,  impossible  to 
establish  a  bank.  All  the  powerful  existing  institutions,  and 
those  that  are  contemplated,  will  be  oppostnl  to  it,  which, 
added  to  those  who  are  opposed  to  it  on  the  higher  grounds 
of  the  constitution  and  liberty,  will  interpose  an  obstacle  not 
to  lie  overcome.  But  if  it  should  be  establiiihed,  it  woidd 
pii>ve  but  a  temjtorarj^  remedy.     It  would  crush,  as  he  had 
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stated,  half  of  the  existing  institutions,  leaving  an  open  Bi>acc 
for  its  own  operation  ;  and  during  this  state  of  things,  the 
currency  would  bo  comparatively  sound,  and  safe  from  the 
hazard  of  rcndsion.  But  a  new  crop  of  banks  would  sjiring 
up  in  the  cour&e  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  which  would  again 
encumber  and  crowd  each  other,  and  cause  another  struggle 
fur  existence,  just  as  whs  the  case  before  the  expiration  of  the 
cliarter  of  tlie  late  lyaiik,  to  be  followed  by  similar,  but  more 
disastrous  consequences. 

He  would  say  to  those  with  whom  he  had  been  acting  on 
this  occasiorij  you  have  a  good  cause,  and  all  that  is  wanting 
is  firmness  and  fidelity  to  it.  lie  carof'ul  to  avoid  every  act 
which  ^vill  leave  the  people  doubtful  as  to  your  sincerity. 
Nothing  will  prove  bo  fatal  to  the  canso.  What  has  been 
done  already  has  caused  great  mischief  in  unsettling  the 
public  mind.  Nothing  was  so  fatal  to  a  good  cause  as  art 
and  management.  He  had  sorao  experience  in  ]iotitical 
afiiiirs,  and  had  never  yet  known  a  good  cause,  honestly  and 
manfully  maintained,  fail  to  succeed. 


REMARKS 


On  the  Amendment  to  Mr.  Webster's  Bill  in  regard  to 
the  Public  Deposit-s,  made  in  the  Senate,  June 
28th,  1838. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  :  I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Buchanan)  in  the  first 
iustance ;  and,  if  that  should  fail,  vote  against  the  bill  itself. 
I  am  opposed  to  bi)thj  and  prefer  things  as  they  are,  to 
either  ; — but»  If  one  or  the  other  must  prevail,  I  would  rather 
Bee  the  bill  succeed  than  the  amendment.     I  prefer  tlie  bill. 
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among  other  reasons,  because  it  coraes  from  the  proj>er  quar- 
ter— froui  tlie  resjKinsiblo  jiarty.  Wc  wlio  are  in  iiivor  of  the 
Constitutional  Treasury  (lor  that  h  the  proper  name)  have 
done  all  -we  coulJ  to  etibct  our  object ;  all  has  Ixica  de- 
feated for  the  present.  Wo  have  already  nmde  all  the  con-, 
cessions  consistent  with  the  great  and  constitutional  ground 
of  separating  Government  and  ]>ankR,  whieh  we  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  mauiluiu.  In  order  to  effect  this  most  imi>ortaut 
object,  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  pressure  in  carrying  it 
througli,  we  proposed  to  eflect  the  separation  gradually  and 
slowly,  through  the  long  period  of  seven  years.  But  notwith- 
standing this  Ii])ernl  concession,  we  have  been  defeated  on  a' 
vote,  going  directly  to  the  merits  of  the  question,  by  a  small 
majority.  Our  defeat  has  shifted  the  responsibility.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  aud 
that  the  revenue  ought  not  to  be  left  under  the  mere  discre- 
tion of  the  Executive.  We,  who  are  fortiie  separation,  hate 
met  the  responsibility  fairly  and  fully,  by  proj>osing  what  wei 
believed  to  be  the  jiroiKT  remedy,  and  hare  failed  ;  and  it  now 
belongs  to  those  who  have  defeated  us  to  propose  theirs,  or  to 
stand  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  to  which  all  sides  are  opposed.  Our  Government,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  very  different  from  that  of  Great 
Britain.  There  the  responslbihty  is  wholly  on  the  ministr}', 
which  is  forced  to  retire  uti  a  defeat  or  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment, and  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  our  Government,  all  are  rc8j)onBible ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  Executive,  who  is  charged 
to  aihuinister  the  Government,  is  bound  to  recommend,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  measure  he  deems  proper,  which,  if  it  fails, 
throws  the  responsibility  to  find  a  substitute  on  thoso  who 
have  defeated  liis  recommendation.  In  tliis  case,  I  am  for 
leaving  the  responsibility  where  reason,  and  the  forms  of 
our  Goveninietit,  ])lace  it.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
feeling  tlxis  responsibility,  has  brought  forward  ibis  bill ;  and 
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although  I  cnnuDt^  in  eonfoniiity  with  my  principles,  give  it 
any  Bupport,  yet  with  those  views  of  the  two  measures,  other 
confiidcnitions  huiuj^  e<]UH],  I  sliould  prefer  tliat  the  iiill 
*ihould  be  adopted  nither  than  the  amendment. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  suhjeet  whieh  raises  strong 
objections  in  luy  mind  to  the  amendment.  Coming  from  the 
quarter  it  does,  it  is  cnleukted  to  diKtraet  and  mmibund  the 
friends  of  the  Constitutional  Ti-cjtsury,  though  I  feel  contidcnt 
it  was  not  so  intended.  1  du  but  juKticc  to  the  mover  in 
saying,  his  declaratious  and  votes,  when  not  instructed,  have 
been  uniform  and  steady  in  favor  of  this  great  lucasure  of  re- 
form ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  the  measure  he 
proposes  must  have  an  unhajjpy  eflfect.  It  cannot  be  disgiiis- 
ed,  that  tiie  reid  issue  is  bi'tweeu  the  Cuiistituiitnud  Treasu- 
ry— that  is,  that  the  (TuvoTunient  should  collect  and  keej),  by 
its  own  officers,  the  revenues  in  the  currency  of  the  constitu- 
tion, free  from  all  connections  with  j>rivate  corporations — and 
a  National  Bank.  This  is  the  real  issue  that  divides  the  peo- 
ple and  tlieir  representatives. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  few  respectable  individuals  who  aro 
in  lavor  of  the  pet  bank  system,  and  slill  I'ewcr  in  favor  of 
special  deposits  ;  but  they  are  tt>o  tew  to  make  a  l»arty, 
or  to  be  taken  into  the  estimate.  It  is  desirable  on  all  sides 
that  the  real  issue  should  be  seen,  an<l  that  the  people  should 
prepare  to  meet  it.  It  is  indeed  a  great  issue,  involving  a 
great  revolution  in  our  social  condition,  and  the  fato  of  our 
free  institutions.  The  proposition  of  a  special  deposit  sys- 
tem, coming  as  it  dues  i'roui  a  friendly  and  prominent  quar- 
ter, ciinuot  but  tend  to  coul'uund  the  friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Treasury  at  tliis  critical  moment,  and  cxcito  distrust 
and  suspicion.  It  illy  accords  with  the  lofty  |xisition  that 
we  have  sustained,  I  will  say  with  such  tiiumifhaut  and  un- 
onswerabli!  arvumentB,  and  whieh  have  done  so  much  to 
brace  and  prepare  the  public  ujiud  to  meet  this  mighty  con- 
test ;  and  in  this  case  I  cannot  but  regret  the  move  as  very 
VOL.  in. — 23 
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unfortunate.  If  there  was  a  move  tliat  required  inflexible 
firmness,  and  when  the  least  giving  way  was  hazardaus,  it 
was  this.  Our  cauBC  is  good.  We  have  trutli,  reason,  jus- 
tice, and  tlic  constitution  tin  tuir  side  ;  and  these,  if  the 
causu  bo  firndy  and  uianfulJy  niaintaineil,  must  in  the  end 
prevail.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  good  cause,  supported  as  it 
ought  to  be,  fail  of  success.  In  this  case  I  always  dreaded 
the  onset.  I  saw  the  power  of  the  opposite  side  sustained 
by  the  almost  nndividud  banldng  interest  of  the  coimtr)%  and 
knew  how  imjierfoetly  the.  question  at  issue  was  understood 
by  the  country  at  hirge  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  clearly 
2)crceivcd  that  such  was  the  solidity  and  strength  of  our 
cause  at  bottom,  that  if  wo  could  resist  the  first  onset  with- 
out being  utterly  ovcrwhehned,  victor)*  in  the  end,  if  we 
stood  fast,  was  inevitable.  Well,  we  have  met  the  tirst 
shook  ;  and  though  clefeatcd,  so  far  from  overthrown,  a  few 
more  votes  would  have  carried  the  cause  triumphantly 
throiigh  both  Iluuses.  We  have  uow  only  to  stand  fast  till 
the  people  shall  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  constitution  and 
our  free  institutious  ;  and  come  they  will,  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing rush,  when  they  come  to  understand  tlie  true  charactfr 
of  the  iKsue,  if  we,  whom  they  have  a])pointed  to  staud  seu- 
tincls,  do  not  desert  or  betray  our  trust.  Thus  regarding 
the  character  of  the  struggle,  I  would  have  a  strong  repug- 
niuice  to  vote  for  the  aniendmcrit,  coming  from  the  quarter 
it  docs,  even  if  I  thought  much  more  favorably  of  it  than 
I  do. 

But,  independent  of  these  considerations,  I  cannot  give 
it  my  support.  I  consider  it  of  itself  much  more  objection- 
able than  the  Lill.  The  adoption  of  either  woidd  restore  the 
pet  bank  system  ;  but  the  latter,  in  a  much  more  objection- 
able form,  as  will  be  manifest  on  a  comparison  uf  their  re- 
spective provisions.  They  both  pmpose  to  mako  the  banks 
the  di^|M>sitarie8  of  the  ])iiblic  itKMifv,  and  to  collect  the  rev- 
enue in  biudc-notcs.     The  essential  diliereuce  between  them, 
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ftnd  the  only  essential  difference,  as  I  shall  show,  ig,  that  the 
amendment  projwses  to  i-epeid  entia^ly  the  Deposit  Act  of 
1836,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  banks,  and  the  bill  to  retain 
it,  with  some,  but  not  very  important  iiioilKications,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enumerate.  The  ditlerenee.  theuj  is  this  : 
if  the  amendment  prevails,  we  shall  have  the  pet  bank  sys- 
tem, without  any  legal  restrictions  or  limitations,  as  it  stood 
prior  to  the  i»assagc  of  tlie  Deposit  Act  of  1836  ;  and  if  the 
bill  prevails,  we  hlmll  have  it  with  all  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  which  tluit  act  provides,  except,  as  I  have  stated, 
a  few  not  inijH)rtant  modifications.  The  i*e]>eal  of  the  act 
would  ^ive  the  Executive  the  ri^dit  tu  select  what  hanks  he 
pleased,  ami  as  many  as  he  pleased,  to  keep  the  imblic  mon- 
ey ;  to  dismiss  tlxem  at  his  pleasure  ;  to  establish  what  reg- 
ulations he  chose  ;  and  to  bestow  or  withhold  favurs  at  plea^ 
sure  ;  in  a  word,  would  place  the  whole  imder  h\n  urdiiaited 
will  and  discretion.  Such  would  ho  the  case,  if  the  amend- 
ment should  prevail.  On  tho  other  liand,  if  tlic  hill  shoulil, 
the  selecLitni,  the  dismissal,  the  regulation,  the  duties  to  be 
performed,  and  the  compensation  to  be  paidj'or  the  use  of 
the  public  funds,  would  all  be  under  tlte  c<>ntrol  of  law,  in- 
stead of  being  k'ft  tt^  Executive  discretion.  I  am,  said  Mr. 
C,  oj>pOBed  to  discretionury  power:  and  when  forced  to  de- 
cide between  a  system  of  deposit  regulated  by  law,  and  one 
left  to  discretion,  must  prefer  the  former,  though  decidedly 
opposed  to  both  ;  and  mu^t,  therefore,  vote  in  the  first  in- 
stance against  the  amendinent,  and,  should  that  fail,  against 
the  bill  itself. 

[After  eoine  remarks  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  from  Mr.  Chiy  io 
oppofiitioa  to  the  iimeadniont,  Mr.  Onlhoun  siiid  : — ] 

I  rise  to  notice  some  remarks  of  tho  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Clay),  intended  to  represent  mo  us  a  partisan  of 
the  administration.  1  have  no  fear  that  they  would  have 
the  least  poBsible  effect  within  the  limits  of  these  walls,  where 
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my  course  is  well  known  and  understootl.  I  confidently  ajf 
peal  to  every  Senator  })retient,  whether  my  acts  and  votes  uii 
nil  occasions,  have  not  been  in  strict  conformity  to  princii»les 
which  I  have  been  known  long  to  entertain.  Nat  an  in- 
stance can  be  pointed  out  to  the  contrary.  But  though  the 
Senator's  declamlions  will  be  hnrmiess  here,  they  may  not  be 
60  beyond  these  walls,  where  thoy  wqvq  intended  to  liavo  an 
effect,  if  I  should  remain  Bilcnt ;  and  it  is  only  ou  that  ac- 
count I  notice  them.  I  am  no  i)artisau  of  any  man,  nor 
any  administration.  I  am  free  to  act  on  all  quentions  ac- 
cording to  my  unbiased  judf^ent,  unembairassed  by  party 
traniniela.  1  concur  with  the  administration  ou  the  great 
question  of  the  Constitutional  Treasury,  and  have  given,  and 
will  coutiuue  to  give  them,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  a  slu- 
cero,  decided,  and  hearty  support  ;  and  shall  stand  prepared  to 
support  or  oppose  whatever  other  mcasiu*e  they  may  propose, 
just  as  it  tnay,  or  may  not,  accord  with  my  principles  and 
views  of  ptilicy.  I  bojM?  they  may  give  me  many  opportuni- 
ties to  support,  and  few  to  oppose  them.  It  is  my  fortune 
to  stand  hero  alone,  looking  to  no  other  guide  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty,  but  God  and  my  conscience.  I  seek 
neither  office  nor  popidar  favor. 

The  Senator  asks  mo  if  I  belong  to  that  sectional  parly 
in  the  South,  which  he  intimates  has  views  not  very  friendly 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Union.  He  was  not  very  explicit 
in  his  reference.  If  ho  means  the  party  there  which  ha» 
stood  up  for  Southern  rights  and  interests — ^tho  party  oppos- 
ed to  the  tariff  and  Iils  Americau  System,  to  unoqmd  and 
excessive  duties  and  appro]>riations,  the  party  op]>osed  to 
abolition,  and  in  favor  of  the  direct  trade — I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  do  belong  to  that  party  ;  but,  if  he  refers  to  any 
party  entertaining  views  or  feelings  hostile  to  the  Union,  I 
have  only  to  say,  I  know  of  no  such  party  there,  nor  do  J 
belong  to  any  6U3h. 

Providence,  Mr.  Prosidont,  has  pleased  to  cast  my  lot  in 
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the  weuke8t  aod  most  exposed  section  of  t)ie  Union  ;  and  I 
bavcy  and  shall  continue  to  defend  it,  as  f;ir  as  my  abilities  go, 
against  all  oppresbivc  and  unconstitutional  acts,  >viihout  re- 
garding Low  it  may  affect  my  popularity  and  Btanding  in 
other  quarters.     Nor,  in  doing  this,  am  I  iu  the  least  actuated 
by  a  feeling  of  hostility  towards  this  Union,  or  any  sectiuu  of 
the  country.     I  defy  uiy  most  liitter  enemy  to  point  out  any 
act  of  injustice  or  oppression  towanls  any  other  portion  of  the 
Union,  that  I  have  ever  countenanced,  unless,  indeed,  resist- 
ance to  injustice  towards  my  own  should  he  considered  injus- 
tice towards  other  sections,  whidi  might  be  benefited  by  it. 
So  fiir  from  hostility,  I  have  been  giwerned  by  directly  the 
opposite  motives — by  a  deep  and  an  abiding  iittacluueut  to 
the  Union,  and  the  most  anxious  desire  to  preserve  it  and  its 
integrity.     Our  Union  rests  on  justice — on  tlie  equal  distri- 
bution of  its  advantages  and  burdens.     80  long  as  that  is 
preserved,  there  is  no  danger  to  the  Union  ;  while,  on  the 
other  liand,  if  it  be  habitually  and  permanently  disregarded, 
uothing  can  preserve  it.     He  knows  nothing  of  the  human 
heart,  or  the  working  of  a  politiwil  system  extended  over  so 
wide  n  comitry,  who  does  not  sec  that  tliere  nmst  be  a  con- 
stant tendency  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  portion,  to  mon- 
ctpolizo  all  the  a<lvantag03  for  itself,  and  to  transfer  all  its 
burdens  to  the  weaker.     Nor  is  he  less  ignorant,  who  does 
uot  see  tliat  (tuch  a  tendency  must,  in  tlie  end,  prove  fatal 
to  the  Grijvenmient,  if  not  steadily  and  succesBfuUy  resisted. 
It  lias  been   my  fortune  to  see   and  act   on  these   jiriuciples, 
and  in  doing  so,  I  luive  been  governed  not  only  by  a  sense  of 
justice  towards  those  whom  I  represent,  and  the  portion  of 
the  country  to  which  they  belong,  but  by  deep  devotion  to 
the  interest  of  the  wliole  Union.    The  Senator  seems  tu  take 
a  different  view.     He  would  seem  to  regard  resistance  to 
wrong  as  hostility  to  the  Union;  and  the  support  of  aggres- 
Mon  as  the  means  of  preserving  it.     He  habitually  confines 
hia  censure  to  those  who  op{>ose  oppression,  without  ever  rais- 
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ing  his  voice  against  the  oppressor.  T  nni,  howevei ,  glad  to 
KL*e  that  hi>  does  not  entirely  deny  the  trutli  of  the  princiides 
ou  which  I  act.  He  is  at  last  comjielled  to  admit,  that  ab- 
olition is  making  greater  progress  than  he  anticipated,  and 
to  acknowledge  that  the  time  may  come  wlien  he  shall 
be  compelled  to  take  a  stand  and  lead  against  the  fan- 
atics. We  may  then  oppose  aggression,  I  suppose,  without 
losing  attachment  to  the  Union,  at  least  on  the  abolition 
question  ;  but  if  we  may  do  it  in  that  case,  I  would  ask  why 
we  may  not  also  against  the  tariff  and  American  System,  and 
other  oppressive  meftsures.  to  which  tlic  South  has  been  op- 
posed ?  Why  shall  it  bo  justifiable  in  the  one,  and  not  Id 
the  other  case  ? 

The  Senator  thinks  1  have  been  too  stern  and  uncom- 
promising in  my  oitpositiou  to  the  fanatics,  and  that  its  efifect 
has  been  to  increase  theif  number.  lie  would  take  a  more 
comi)romi8ing  course.  He  would  have  opcnwl  the  doors  of 
this  ChambiT  to  their  admission,  and  reasoned  the  case  witb 
ihem,  wholher  we  had  u  title  to  our  property  or  not.  With- 
out adding  a  word,  I  leave  those  interested  to  judge  which 
of  tlie  two  courses  is  the  safest  and  best. 

The  Senator  regards  the  defeat  of  the  Constitutional 
Treasury  Bill  in  the  other  House,  as  a  complete  overthrow, 
and  raises  the  shout  of  victory.  Ho  greatly  mistakes.  It 
is  but  a  skirmish  at  the  commencement  of  a  conflict,  which 
is  destined  to  last  for  years.  The  cause  of  the  struggle  is 
too  deep,  to  terminate  with  the  first  onset ;  and  so  far  from 
being  discouraged  by  the  slight  defeat  which  some  ludf  a  doz- 
en of  votes  would  have  turned  into  a  ^'Ictory,  I  feel  a  renew- 
ed assurance  of  final  and  complete  triumpli,  if  we  but  stand 
fast.  What  I  always  dreaded,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  tirst 
shock  I  never  doubted,  if  it  coidd  be  resisted,  a  final  and 
glorious  triumph  awaited  the  cause  we  advocated.  We  have 
now  met  the  first  shock  ;  and,  so  far  from  being  overwlielm- 
ed,  we  have  been  defeated  by  only  a  few  votes.    Time  is  now 
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worlcing  for  us.  The  discussion  is  gone  to  the  comTnunity. 
Truth  and  rcnson  are  on  our  side.  Our  arguments  nuither 
have  been,  nor  can  be  answered  ;  and  time  and  reflection  only 
are  wanting  to  give  them  their  full  eflect.  The  people  are 
roused  ;  and  their  attention  i.s  intensely  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, wliith  will  not  fail  to  tell  hereafter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  difficulties  on  the  opyjosite  side 
will  soon  begin  to  present  themselves.  They  have  thus  fai 
had  the  easy  task  of  being  the  assailantSj  but  tlie  very  vic- 
tory, of  whitjli  tliey  boast  so  much,  throws  the  respon- 
aibihty  on  them,  and  will  compel  thcni  to  move  ;  and  let 
me  tell  the  Senator,  wlicu  he  cooiee  to  bring  ibrward  his 
gigantic  scheme  of  blending  into  one  the  General  and 
State  GovemmentB,  and  uniting  the  two  with  the  great 
capitalists  of  tlie  country,  in  liis  fifty  million  bink,  with 
the  view  of  controlling  the  currency  and  industry  of  the 
country  ;  when,  in  a  word,  he  comes  to  rear  up  his  barik 
Monarchy  to  govern  tlio  country  with  despotic  sway,  he  will 
begin  to  find  his  trouble.  ]Ie  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  fix 
un  the  seat  of  its  empiroj  and  plac^j  tlie  despot  on  his  throne ; 
and  whenever  he  attempts  it,  let  mo  tell  him,  instead  of  a 
filight  defeat  of  a  few  votes,  as  we  have  experienced,  he  will 
be  overwhelmed  with  a  Waterloo  overthrow,  Irom  which  he 
and  hia  cause  will  never  recover. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  engrossment  of  the  Bill  to  graduate  the  price 
of  the  Public  Lands,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
January  15th,  1839. 


Mu,  Calhoun  said :  I  have  no  desire,  Mr.  Presidctit,  to 
retard,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  final  action  of  the  Senate 
on  this  LLIl  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  consumption 
of  time,  I  intend  to  state,  as  concisely  as  possible,  my  views 
of  the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  in  reierence  to  the  public 
lands,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  new  States ;  and  my 
reasons  tor  vnting  agidnBt  the  enjijrosBmcnt  of  this  bill. 

I  shjill  lie^in  by  prcnjising,  tliut  I  am  under  strong  con- 
viction, both  from  observation  and  reflection,  that  we  have 
arrived  at  the  peritxl  when  an  entire  revolution  of  our  land 
system,  as  far  as  it  i.«  applicable  to  those  States,  is  unavoid- 
able. They  have,  in  fact,  outgrown  the  system.  Since  its 
first  adoption,  they  have  come  into  existence,  have  passed 
through  a  state  of  infancy,  and  are  noAv  arrived  at  manhood. 
The  system  which  was  wise  and  just  at  first,  is  neither  wise 
nor  just  when  ap]>hed  to  them  in  their  changed  condition. 

We  have  heard  much,  Mr.  President,  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion, abuUL  the  growth  of  the  new  States;  but,  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  various  measures  projiosed  on  the  }>re8ent  oc- 
casion, we  have  neither  realized  its  nipidity,  nor  the  unavoid- 
able changes  in  our  land  system  wliich  must  follow  in  its 
train.  TbcJr  woiideri'ul  growth  is,  indeed,  one  of  those 
realities  almost  beyond  the  grasp  of  imagination.  When  I 
go  back  twenty-scvttn  yearSj  to  the  period  when  I  first  be- 
came a  nieiuher  of  the  other  House,  and  compare  what  the 
new  States  then  were,  with  what  they  now  are,  I  am  lost  in 
wonder  and  amazement.     Their  growth  is  without  example. 
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There  is  noHung  like  it  in  liistory.  At  that  time,  thero  was 
but  a  single  new  State  (Ohio).  I  exclude  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  Maine, — all  of  which  have  been  admitted  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutionj — and  limit  my  remarks  to  those 
which  have  since  sprung  up  on  the  public  domain. 

Ohio  had  then  but  one  Representative  in  the  other 
House — Jeremiah  Morrow,  an  honest  and  sensible  man,  who 
was,  at  that  time,  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lauds,  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  House  so  completely 
that  his  voice  was  the  law  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
them.  So  little  interest  did  they,  at  that  time,  excite. 
There  were  then  tliirty-two  Senators  in  all ;  of  which  Ohio 
had,  of  course,  two ;  that  is,  tlic  ono-sixtcenth  of  the 
whole.  In  the  electoral  college  she  had  three  votes,  which 
made  her  weight  about  the  one-fiftieth  in  that  body — a 
weight  scarcely  felt  or  estimated  in  the  jwlitical  movements 
of  the  day. 

Suchj  at  that  time,  was  the  infant  and  feeble  condition 
of  the  new  States.  Since  then,  in  a  period  but  little  ex- 
ceeding that  allotted  to  a  single  generation,  to  pass  over  the 
stf^e  of  life,  how  wonderful  the  change  !  Instead  of  one,  as 
then,  there  are  now  nine  new  States  ;  and  in  the  ]»lace  of 
two  Senators  in  tliirty-two,  we  now  have  eighteen  in  fifty- 
two  ;  making,  insteiul  of  one-sixteenth,  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  :  and,  already,  tiiree  territories,  Florida,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Iowa,  are  struggling  for  admission.  Wheu  admitted, 
which  must  be  shortly,  thero  will  then  be  twelve  new  States, 
with  twenty-four  Senators  in  fifty-six,  which  will  increase 
their  relative  weight  in  this  body  to  three-scvcntlii*  of  the 
whole. 

But,  wonderful  as  has  been  the  increase  in  this  body, 
it  will  bo  still  more  so,  after  the  next  ccusuh,  in  (he  other. 
It  will  be  taken  next  year,  antl  a  new  apportinumcut  of  the 
members  wDl  bo  made  under  the  constitution  ;  when,  in- 
stead of  a  single  member, — being  less  than  one  in  a  hundred, 
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as  was  the  case  twenty-seven  years  ago, — the  rcpresontation 
of  the  new  States  will  Rtaud  to  the  old,  at  lojist,  as  forty  to 
sixty,  or  two-fifths  of  the  wliole,  08  calculated  by  a  friend 
familiar  with  the  suhjectj  and  in  whose  accuracy  I  have  entire 
confidence.  The  new  Stat  es  having,  as  they  will  then,  three- 
sevenths  in  this,  and  two-fifths  in  the  other  House,  will,  of 
course,  have  a  rehitive  weight  in  the  electoral  college — or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  in  tlie  choico  of  a  President,  com- 
pounded of  the  two, — that  18,  hve-twelfths  of  the  whole.  So 
much  for  the  past. 

Now,  if  wo  turn  to  the  future,  we  shall  find  that  the 
cause  of  this  amazing  growth,  so  far  from  Leing  cxhaiistcd 
or  weakened,  is  acting  with  increased  force,  and  urging  for- 
ward the  growth  of  those  States  with  accelerated,  instead  of 
decreasing  velocity  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  past  changes  in 
the  last  tweuty-seveu  years  will  ui)])ear  as  nothing,  com- 
pared with  what  Avill  take  place  in  the  next  twenty-seven, 
unless  some  unforeseen  occurrence  should  intervene  to  retai-d 
their  progress.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  our  population, 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  \vns  about  seven  millions  ;  and  our 
annual  iucrease  then, — that  is,  the  excess  of  births  over 
deatha,  including  emigration, — about  two  hundred  thousand, 
estimating  our  growth  at  three  j^f  caU.  conipouud.  Since 
then,  our  population  has  increased  not  less  than  nine  miU 
lions,  making  the  present,  j^robably,  about  sixteen  ;  which, 
on  the  saino  data,  will  make  our  annual  increase  at  this  time 
but  little  short  of  half  a  million  ;  the  greater  part  of  which 
will  find  their  homes  iii  the  new  States. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  minute  calculation  as  to  the  cflfecta 
of  this  great  increase  on  the  relative  weight  of  the  new  and 
old  States  at  the  next  succeeding  census,  in  1850.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  it  will  give  a  decided  majority  to  the 
former,  botli  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  and  in  tlie 
electoral  coilege,  and,  of  course,  in  the  Government ;  and 
thus,  in  the  short  s]tace  of  one  generation  and  a  half,  the 
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centre  of  political  power,  as  between  the  old  and  new  States. 
will  have  fiasflcd  fn>m  the  former  to  the  latter. 

Now,  with  these  unquestionable  results  before  us,  I  asJc, 
— not  whether  it  woiiM  b(i  wise  to  continue  the  old  system  ; 
no,  Sir  1  a  far  bi>ltler  question,  Will  it  be  practicable  ?  And 
if  not  practicable,  woidd  it  be  wise  to  stfuggk  to  coniinnc 
it,  till  overthrotvn  by  the  force  of  unavoidable  and  Irresint- 
ijbie  causes?  I  ask,  What  would  be  the  eftcrta  of  such  a 
fttruggle  ?  Would  it  not  be  to  excite,  in  the  first  instance, 
animosity  and  dLscord  between  the  old  and  new  States,  and, 
in  the  end,  to  overthrow  the  entire  land  system,  with  the 
certain  loss,  ultimately,  of  the  public  domain  ?  I  shall  not, 
on  this  occasion,  attempt  a  fonnal  discussion  of  these  points. 
I  propose,  in  order  to  ilhiatrato,  simj^ly  tn  show  how  vain  and 
dangerous  would  be  the  attempt  to  hold  on  to  the  present 
system,  under  these  great  and  growing  changes,  by  Lniciug 
its  operation  under  a  single  aspect — its  bearing  on  the  Pre- 
sidential question. 

To  have  a  clear  conception  of  tliis,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that,  atter  the  next  census,  the  new  States  will  have  five- 
twelftlis  of  the  electoral  college  ;  and,  of  course,  compared 
vnth  either  of  the  other  sections,  a  controlling  voice  in  the 
election  of  a  President.  He  who  keeps  this  in  mind,  and 
understands  the  workings  of  the  human  heart  and  of  our 
8)'stem,  must  see,  that  in  the  Presidential  corttfut  (fnr  such 
it  must  ever  be),  the  great  point,  hereaftur,  will  be  to  secure 
their  favor  ;  and  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  favoring  their 
peculiar  views  and  jioliuy  in  reference  to  the  public  lands. 
Now,  one  of  two  things  must  follow  ;  either  all  the  can- 
didates will  enter  into  this  competition,  in  which  case  the 
Btru^le  will  bo  who  shall  go  furthest ;  and  its  consequence 
to  give  the  vote  to  him  who  may  bid  liighest.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  this  would  end.  The  public  domain,  the  noble  in- 
heritance of  tlie  people  of  this  Union,  would  be  squandered, 
or  rather  gambled  away,  in  the  contest ;  and  would  thus  h\i 
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miulc,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of  plunder  and  corrupt 
ti<}n,  itiul  of  clovatiuj;  to  power  the  most  profligate  and  auda- 
cious. 

But  if,  instead  of  all  the  caudidates  seeking  the  favor  of 
the  new  States,  a  part  should  court  their  interestB,  and  the 
others  that  of  the  old  States,  the  train  of  events  would,  in- 
deed, be  varied,  but  the  uUimato  result  would  be  the  samo. 
On  this  supposition,  each  of  the  eandidates  would  resort  to 
means  Lest  calculated  lo  secure  the  section  on  whose  support 
he  might  rely.  Those  looking  to  the  new  States  would  push, 
to  tlie  extreme,  the  favorite  policy  of  those  States  in  refer- 
ence to  the  pubhc  lands  ;  while  the  other  would  take  the 
opposite  extreme  in  favor  of  the  old  States.  Now,  when  wo 
reflect  that  the  new  and  the  old  States  must  necessarily, 
from  their  dificrent  position  and  relation  to  the  public  lands, 
entertain  verj'  difTcrcnt  views  of  the  policy  that  ongbt  to  l»e 
pursued  iu  relation  to  them,  in  almost  every  point, — so  much 
so,  that  the  one  will  consider  that  but  as  the  demands  of 
justice,  which  the  otlier  will  i*cgard  as  nothing  short  of  o]ien 
plunder,  as  we  have  witnessed  in  this  discussion, — we  may 
form  some  conception  of  the  viuleuco  of  the  conflict  which 
must  ensue  in  the  case  supposed.  We  have  liad,  even  iu 
this  early  stage,  and  on  this  very  fpiestion,  some  indications 
of  what  we  may  expect.  The  most  violent  animosity  and 
hatred  would  follow,  and  every  man,  l>e  his  mtrfivcs  ever  so 
pure  and  patriotic,  would  be  regarded  the  friend  or  the 
enemy  of  the  new  or  old  States,  as  his  opinions  favored  the 
policy  of  the  one  or  the  other.  The  final  termination  of  the 
conflict  would  not  be  doubtfid.  Whatever  turns  of  fortune 
might  occnr,  in  its  progress,  the  new  States  must,  in  the 
end,  prevail.  Tlieir  relative  incrc-ase  is  far  more  rapid  than 
the  old;  so  niuelk  so,  that  after  1850 — that  is,  after  the 
thii"d  Presidential  election  froiu  tlie  next — they  would  be  left, 
AS  I  have  shown,  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field.  In 
the  mean  time,  while  the  strus^le  is  going  on,  the  animosity 
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would  daily  increase  on  both  sides.  Tlie  Inngor  it  contiuucd 
the  more  bitter  it  wouKl  becorny,  uud  tho  more  certainly  and 
completely  would  the  present  system  bo  oMjrthrown,  if,  in- 
deed, the  Union  itself  should  be  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  shock.  Such  must  inevitably  bo  the  fate  of  the  present 
system,  should  wo  have  the  ibUy,  I  might  say  the  madness, 
to  attempt  to  continue  it  as  it  is,  so  far  as  the  new  States 
are  conceruedj  rcj^irdless  of  the  great  changes  which  have 
already  taken  jilaco,  and  the  still  more  mighty  iu  ])rogrcBs. 

Having  now  pointed  out  tho  danger,  I  turn  next  to  the 
deeply  imjiortant  question  of  remedy,  which  demands  the 
most  prompt  and  solemn  eonsidcration,  both  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  community.  The  question  is,  What  means 
shall  we  adopt  to  avert  the  niischier  wliich  I  have  shown  to 
he  so  rapidly  approachinsc,  and  ^\liith  loust  inevitably  soon 
arrive,  if  not  prevented  l>y  Bome  hpeedy  and  efficient  measure  ? 
Already  one  has  been  proposed,  originally  brought  forward  to 
relieve  a  distended  treasury  of  its  burden,  but  which  its 
author  (the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Clay)  has  renewed 
on  the  present  occasion,  doubtless  with  the  view,  in  part,  at 
least,  to  meet  the  growing  ilisordora  of  the  Bvatem,  Hi.-*, 
proposition  is  to  divide  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lauds  among 
the  States,  with  the  double  view,  I  supjiose,  to  a  more  equal 
participation  in  tlie  advantages  of  the  public  domain  by  tho 
members  of  the  Union,  and  to  proscn'C  the  present  system 
by  a  more  vigilant  guardianship  of  the  States,  1  do  not  now 
intend  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  measure.  My  object  is 
simply  to  state,  in  genend  terms,  my  opinion  in  relation 
to  it,  without  entering  into  the  reasons  on  wliich  it  ia 
grounded.  ' 

There  spjx^ar,  then,  to  me,  to  be  great  and  decisive 
objections  to  tho  measure.  The  right  to  adopt  it  may,  in 
the  first  place,  be  fairly  qnestioned.  Wc  hold  the  public 
domain  as  a  common  pnjperty  or  fund,  belonging  to  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  their  confederated,  and  not  in  their 
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individual  diameter.  It  was  actjuireil  cither  by  purcliase, 
out  of  common  funds  belonging  to  the  Union,  or  by  ces- 
sion from  States  to  the  Union,  to  be  held  as  a  fund  in 
common  ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  right  we  have 
to  make  that  whirl*  belongs  to  the  whole  Union  oa  a  common 
fund,  the  separate  fund  of  each  State.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
cannot  he  done  without  a  nianifent  breach  of  trust  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution.  This  is  no  new  opinion,  formed  for 
the  occasion.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  formed  when  its  author 
first  introduced  the  measure  ;  and  when  he  and  I  thought 
alike  as  to  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  treasury  of  its  sur- 
plus, in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  which 
have  since  foUowed.  Believing,  then,  that  it  would  be  ef- 
tectual  for  tliat  purjKJse,  and  more  easily  adopted  than  any 
other,  1  examined  it  with  an  inclination  to  embrace  it  as  a 
temporary  measure  of  relief  against  a  pressing  evil ;  but  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  bring  my  mmd  to  afiflent  to  the 
right  of  adopting  it. 

But  suppose  tliis  difficulty  Burmounted,  there  are  others, 
whicli  I  regard  as  insunuountable.  Among  them  the  fiscal 
objection  is  very  formidable.  The  revenue  from  the  lands 
cannot  he  spared  at  present  ;  and  if  distributed,  as  proposed 
by  the  measure,  would  necessarily  throw  the  whole  expenses 
of  the  Government  on  a  single  source — the  duties  on  imports 
— and  whicli  must  be  followed  by  Uieir  increase.  This  would 
neither  be  fair  nor  equal ;  and  to  which  I,  representing  in 
part  a  portion  of  the  Union,  on  which  the  increased  burden 
would  mainly  fall,  cannot  (Lssent. 

But,  formidable  as  is  this,  there  are  others  far  more  so. 
It  would  not  meet  or  avert  the  afiproaching  danger.  It  would 
still  If^avc  the  public  lands  in  the  new  States,  under  the 
K^pcmtiun  of  the  present  system,  and  the  subject  of  violent 
conffict  between  them  and  the  old  States,  with  all  the  cala- 
mitous consequences  to  which  1  have  adverted.  Instead  of 
preventing  the  danger,  it  would,  in  fact,  hasten  and  aggra- 
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Fstc  it.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  mcasurt] 
can  avert  it,  which  is  not  adopted  with  the  approbation  and 
consent  of  the  new  States  ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that  they 
must  srxin  become  tlie  pnxlomimint  j)ower  ;  wlicri  that  which 
was  established  Jigainst  their  consent,  would  bo  certainly 
overthrown.  Such  would  be  the  case  with  the  measure 
imdcr  consideration.  If  adopted,  it  must  not  only  be  with- 
out the  consent  of  those  States,  but  with  their  strenuous  op- 
position, of  which  we  have  had  the  moat  conclusive  evidence 
on  tho  present  occasion.  Wlien  moved  by  its  author,  as  nn 
amendment  to  this  bill,  it  was  violently  opposed  nt  the  thresh- 
old from  that  quarter,  and  n.'ceived  but  (t  single  vute  from 
the  new  States,  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  this 
opposition  on  tlieir  part  is  reasonable,  or  not  ;  whether  it  ia 
the  result  of  mere  prejudice,  or  of  deliberate  conviction  that 
it  is  hostile  to  their  interests.  The  fact  itself,  that  there  is 
an  almost  universal  and  determined  resistance  to  the  measure 
on  their  part,  right  or  wnni^^,  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  prt>of  that 
it  cannot  l)o  relied  on  to  avert  the  threatening  danger.  On 
the  contrary,  its  necessary  effect  must  be  to  accelcmte  and 
aggravate  it.  Its  adoj)tinn  would,  at  once,  bring  the  old  and 
new  States  into  violent  contiict,  in  wliieh  the  furmer  would 
be  arrayed,  almost  to  a  man,  in  determined  effort  to  over- 
throw tho  arrangement,  or  some  more  hostile  meajiinrc.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  presidential  contest  would  not  fail  to  run 
into  the  controversy,  and  thus  redouble  the  excitement  and 
animosity,  with  all  tlie  fatal  consequences  which  I  have  shown 
must  follow  from  blending  the  two. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  scheme  ia  both  objectionable 
and  inefficient,  the  question  again  occurs,  what  ouglit  to  be 
done  ?  My  mind  is  made  up,  after  tlie  most  serious  and  de- 
Hberatc  reflection,  that  there  is,  andean  be,  but  one  remedy  : 
to  cvdc — no,  that  i«  not  the  proper,  the  constitutional 
word — to  dispose  of  the  public  lauds  to  the  States  within 
the  limits  of  which  they  respectively  lie,  on  such  terms  anti 
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under  such  conditions  as  shall,  at  the  same  time,  bo  just  and 
liberal  to  the  new  States  and  safe  to  the  old.  Wc  must,  in 
a  word,  jmH  unth  the  oicmership  and  administration  of  the 
hi7id8  lying  ivitkin  ihr  Statv-B,  leaving  those  irj  the  territories, 
and  beyond,  under  the  o|K!ration  of  the  present  system.  The 
evil  lies  in  ownership^  and adminiatrationy  and  without  pari- 
ing  icifh  them  no  permanent  or  effectual  remedy  can  be 
applied. 

But  what  shall  bo  the  terms — what  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  those  lands  shiill  be  left  to  the  StateH,  to 
remunerate  them  for  the  exfiense,  trouble,  and  responsibility 
of  their  adminiatnUion,  an<l  what  portion  shall  be  paid  over 
to  the  Government  annually  as  a  compensation  for  the  land  ? 
I  am  not  j.rqiared  to  answer  this  question.  Its  decision 
niust  depend  on  a  careful  and  minute  examination  of  all  tbo 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  I  am  decidedly  of 
the  ojiiuion  that  the  portion  to  be  left  to  the  new  Stat< 
ought  not  only  to  be  ample  to  cover  the  trouble,  expense^.' 
and  responsibility  of  management,  but  very  considerably  be- 
yond ;  so  as  to  unite  their  interests  with  ours,  in  order  to 
give  stability  to  the  arrangement  and  insure  care  and  fidelity, 
in  the  mauugcnieut.  Kesting  my  estimate  of  the  eompcnsa* 
tion  on  those  principles,  1  have  supposed  that  the  new  States 
might  j»ay  over  annually  one-half  of  the  gross  proceeds  of 
sales  to  the  Government,  and  have  an  ample  sum  left  for 
their  compensation.  But  this  is  a  mei*e  estimate,  without 
sufBcient  data ;  and  is,  of  course,  liable  to  be  increased  or  di- 
minished after  a  careful  calculation  founded  on  facts. 

With  these  suggestions  as  to  the  terms,  1  next  proceed 
to  the  conditions  on  which  the  lands  ought  to  be  disj>oscd  of. 
I  prapose  to  suggest  only  the  most  prominent,  without  pre- 
tending to  a  full  enumeration. 

In  order  to  give  stability  to  the  arrangement,  it  will  be 
indisj)eusid>le  that  the  whole  transaction  should  assume  the 
form  of  a  compact  ;  and  for  ibis  purpose,   that   Congress 
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[d  pass  an  act  containing  the  terms  and  conditians  of 
the  traiisft'i'  ;  and  tiiat  each  of  the  new  States  should  pass 
one,  on  tlieir  ]>art,  to  be  irrevocable,  aHScnting  to  the  namo, 
liefure  it  is  made.  The  act  of  Congn?R8  RhouliI,  of  nmrsf, 
detenninc*  what  part  of  the  pmcecds  m  to  be  paid  annually 
to  the  Government,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  pnynicnt  ; 
and  also  provide  for  keepin*;:  regular  books  of  accounts,  to 
be  open  to  the  inspection  <»f  the  Government;  so  that  the 
exact  state  of  the  account  between  it  and  the  States,  may,  at 
all  times,  be  ascertained  by  the  former. 

The  act  of  Congress  should  also  contain  all  the  prnfi]>ec- 
tive  provisions  wliich  niny  bcconie  necessary  in  the  future 
administration  of  the  lands  under  the  arrangement ;  and 
shouki  then  provide  that  the  land  laws,  as  modified  by  the 
actj  and  as  iiir  as  tlH*y  art?  ajipliaiblc  to  the  new  state  of 
things,  slmll  remain  unclian*;ed,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
grcsR.  A  provision  of  this  kind  Avonkl  be  not  less  essential 
to  the  States,  than  to  tho  UDveriiment.  Without  it,  there 
conld  l>e  no  stability  nor  unifbrniily.  Without  it,  the  States 
woald,  in  a  short  time,  enter  into  a  comi^etition  to  turn  the 
current  of  immigration,  each  towards  iiHclf,  wliieh  would 
commence  by  a  reduction  of  priue,  and  end  by  a  loss  of  the 
lands.  But  with  the  j)roviKion  jjrojiosLMl,  the  system  would 
retciin  its  uniformity,  and  become  more  stable  than  at 
present. 

To  enforce  the  faithful  execution  of  tlie  compact,  the  uc^ 
should  also  contain  a  jirovision  that,  in  the  event  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  conditions  of  cession,  all  grants  thereafter  made 
by  the  State  should  be  null  and  void.  Tliia  would  place  the 
compact  under  the  2*rotection  of  the  courts  of  the  Union, 
and  make  it  the  interest  of  the  State  and  its  citizens  to 
observe  it.  In  this  connectittn,  the  liberal  aUowance  pro- 
j)»iRc4  to  be  made  to  the  States,  in  order  to  unite  their  in- 
terests with  ours,  would  lie  important.  The  revenue  which 
they  would  derive  from  the  land  would  bo  applied  to  roads, 
VOL.  m. — 24 
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canals^  and  other  improvemcntp,  tliat  would  create  a  powe*^ 
fill  interest  in  favor  of  the  arrangement  ;  which,  %\-ith  the 
conditions  jiroposed,  and  their  sense  of  justice,  would  insure, 
1  tnist,  on  their  part  a  faithful  execution  of  the  compact. 

Siichj  as  it  appcarn  to  luo,  fihould  be  the  k»mlin^  coudi- 
lions  ;  but,  doubtless,  thcru  arc  many  others  which  woidd 
he  suggt'Hted  by  a  full  and  careful  examination  of  the 
subject. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  general  outline  of  the  mea- 
Bure  which  I  propose  aa  a  remedy ;  and  which  brings  up 
the  important  question — Would  it  accomplish  the  object  in- 
tended ;  that  is,  would  it  arrest  the  growinj^  conflict  between 
the  new  and  (he  old  States  ?  Would  it  prevent  the  public 
domain  from  being  converted  into  a  fund  to  make  presidents, 
and  to  be  squandered  away  in  the  struggle  ?  And,  finally, 
would  it  substantially,  and  more  effectmdly  than  auy  other 
measure,  secure  to  the  Union  the  benefit  of  the  public  lands 
lying  within  tho  new  Rtatt»H  ?  It  is  the  conviction  that  it 
ia  better  calculated  to  secure  these  important  ivsults,  thau 
»iuy  other  measure  that  can  be  devised,  which  has  induced 
me  to  present  it  for  consideration  ;  and  it  is  on  that  issue, 
exclusively,  I  intend  to  rest  its  ffitc.  All  Task  is  a  calm  and 
inipartinl  investigation,  confidently  believing  it  will  hear  the 
test,  and  willing  to  abide  the  result.  Without  attempting 
to  enter  on  such  an  iiiveHti;;ation  riuw — for  which  I  have 
not  the  i»ecessary  infonuatiun,  and,  if  I  Imd,  it  would  not 
suit  the  occasion — I  propose  to  limit  myself  to  a  few  very 
brief  remarks  iti  support  of  my  conviction. 

That  a  measure  such  as  I  have  suggested,  if  it  should  bo 
adopted  with  the  hearty  consent  of  the  new  States,  would 
arrest  the  growing  conflict  between  them  and  the  old,  and 
take  the  public  lands  out  of  the  vortex  of  the  presidential 
uontest,  must  be  obvioua  on  a  little  reflection.  It  would  re- 
move the  cause  of  conflict, — -the  odIv  cfiectual  mode  of  pre- 
/enting  the  tlu*eatened  danger.     Transfer  the  lands,  and  the 
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administration  of  them,  on  just  and  libcml  terms,  to  the 
Stfttea,  and  close  our  land  offices  within  their  limits,  and  you 
will,  at  once,  place  the  States  beyond  the  reach  of  the  action 
of  the  Government,  and  the  influence  of  Executive  control, 
and  would  thereby  leave  both  the  new  and  old,  as  far  as  the 
land  questioQ  is  concerned,  free  from  all  improj.^er  bias  in  tho 
election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  The  only  point  of  conflict 
that  could  possibly  remain  between  them  in  Reference  to  the 
lands,  would  ha  as  to  the  cimditiona  of  tho  cession  ;  but  it 
may  be  easily  shown,  that  if  the  terms  shoidd  be  liberal 
and  satisfactory,  in  the  tirst  instance,  to  the  new  States,  as 
I  liave  proposcHl,  they  would  neither  nave  tlie  disposition 
nor  the  interest  to  disturb  the  compact ;  or  if  they  should, 
the  hazard  of  losinj^  the  lands  in  consequence  would  bo  far 
less  than  it  would  bo  should  tbo  present  system  be  continued. 
But  there  uuiy  be  some  who  may  admit  this  to  be  true,  aud 
yet  object  that  tho  advantages  which  I  anticipate  from  the 
measure,  would  l>e  purchased,  on  the  jiart  of  the  old  States, 
at  too  great  a  sacritice.  It  wouhl  be  premature  to  undertake 
to  answer  this  objection,  before  it  is  ascertained  what  portion 
of  the  proceeds  should  be  left  to  the  States^  and  what  paid 
over  to  the  Government  ;  and  tluH  cannot  bo  doiio  till  after 
a  laborious  investigation,  as  has  been  stated.  All  I  maintain 
at  present  is,  that  the  portion  allotted  to  the  States  should  be 
Dot  only  just  and  liberal,  but  such  as  would  interest  them  iu 
preserving  the  arrangement.  Thus  far  it  would  be  obviously 
the  interest  of  both  parties,  as  Ims  been  shown.  In  the 
moan  time,  I  have  sui^^estc^d  an  equal  division  of  the  pi*o- 
(«eds,  under  the  belief  ihat  it  would  bo  satisfactory  tu  tlu; 
ucw  States,  and  probably  not  far  from  the  division  which  a 
rigid  investigation  would  establish. 

But  of  one  thing  I  feel  assured,  that,  when  the  subject  is 
fully  examined,  it  will  be  ascertained  that  an  apjuirtitmiucnt 
of  the  proceeds  may  bo  iixed  on,  which  will  give  to  tho  Gov- 
ernment a  sum  per  acre  as  large,  or  not  much  less,  on  all  thf 
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lands  which  might  hereafter  be  disposed  of,  as  it  has 
ceived  for  wlmt  has  been  disposed  ol'  since  the  present  priw 
wus  fixed  ;  and  which  would  leave,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
Stntcs  n  libend  und  satiRfactory  allowanee.  If  this  should 
ja-ove  to  be  the  fact,  the  interests  of  all  parties,  even  iti  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  would  be  reconciled.  But  that 
would  be  taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  this  important  subject. 
To  determine  eorrcctly  the  true  interests  of  tlic  parties  in 
this  arninujenient,  we  must  raise  our  eyes  above  pecuniary 
considerations,  to  the  far  more  interesting  view — -the  political 
bearing  of  the  measure.  Thus  viewed,  the  ^aiu  to  both,  and 
to  the  whole  Union,  would  be  incalculable.  The  new  States 
would  gain  the  ownership  and  administration  of  their  whole 
domain — again  not  more  essential  to  their  own  independence, 
than  to  the  convenience  of  their  citizens,  who  would  thereby 
have  their  claims,  connected  with  the  public  lands,  adjusted 
by  their  own  legislatures,  instead  of  Iwing  dragged  to  a  great 
distance  from  home  to  await  the  tanly  and  uncertain  action 
of  Congress.  But  their  greatest  gain  would  be,  that  they 
would  be  elevated  to  an  equality  with  the  other  States  in  all 
respects,  nud  exempted  from  tlic  controlling  influence  of  the 
Government  arising  from  a  widely  expanded  system  of  land- 
ofliccs. 

To  the  Union  the  gain  would  be  not  less  important. 
Congress  would  be  relieved  from  an  immense  and  increasing 
mase  of  businessj  which  now  consumes  at  least  one-third  of 
its  time,  and  be  left  free  to  turn  its  attention  to  other  sub- 
jects of  deep  interest,  which  it  is  now  compi^lli-d  to  neglect. 
The  sessions  would  be  greatly  shortened — u  matter  of  im- 
portance, not  only  in  a  pecuniary,  but  still  more  in  a  political 
point  of  view.  But  these,  though  important,  are  but  minor 
advantages.  There  are  others  immeasurably  greater.  It 
woulil  close  our  laud-offices  in  the  new  States,  and,  with 
them,  the  door  to  the  vast  patronage  and  influence  whicli 
they  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.     Who  can  csti- 
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mate  tins  advantage  ?  Who  is  there,  that  has  a  i)articlc  of 
patriotism  or  love  of  ix^publican  institutions,  who  would  not 
rejoice  at  the  reduction  of  Buch  immense  patronage,  made,  not 
only  without  injury,  but  with  advantage,  to  the  public  ?  When 
we  add  to  this,  tliat  it  would  remove  idl  cause  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  States  ;  that  it  would  withdraw  from 
the  Presidential  contest  the  public  lands — that  prolific  source 
of  corruption  in  the  liands  of  the  profligate — and,  finally. 
that  it  would  sjtvetiurvust  and  nt^ble  domain  itself  fwm  being 
squandered  in  the  struggle,  it  is  hardly  lu  the  power  of  cal- 
culation to  estimate  the  advantages  that  would  result. 

Having  now  suggested  what  1  believe  to  be  the  propci 
policy  to  be  jmrsued  in  relation  to  the  public  lands  within 
the  new  States,  and  hastily  traced  the  advantages  of  the 
measure  I  have  suj^gestcd  fur  consideration,  the  next  question 
is,  Have  we  the  right  to  ditipose  of  tlii^  lands  in  the  niannei 
proposed  ?  I  would  not  have  supposed  that  there  could  have 
been  a  doubt  on  this  point,  had  not  the  Senator  from  Massii- 
chuiietts  (Mr.  AVcbeter)  raised  it  on  this,  as  well  as  ou  a  for- 
mer occasion.  The  constitution  gives  to  Congress,  expressly, 
the  right  to  dis|Kise  of  the  public  lands  ;  and  why  may  they 
not  dispose  of  them  to  the  States  as  well  as  to  indi^ndnals  ? 
I  can  see  no  reason,  and  never  have  heard  one  assigned.  We 
are  in  the  daily  habit  of  making  grants  to  the  States  for 
public  purposes  ;  and  if  we  may  grant,  may  we  not  also  sell 
or  dispose  of  tlicni,  as  I  have  pnijioscd  ?  The  lands  belong 
to  the  States,  in  their  confederate  character,  as  has  been 
stated;  and  Congress  is  the  tnistee  to  disjK»so  of  them  foi 
the  coimaon  benefit.  Tliey  are  bound,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  trust,  t«)  disjKJso  of  them  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  if 
the  disposition  jiroposed  be  the  best  fur  all  concerned,  Con- 
gress has  not  only  the  right  to  make  it,  but  would  be  bound 
by  the  trust  so  to  do. 

Entertaining  these  views,  it  may  be  asked  why  I  Lave 
oot  brought  forward  the  measure    this  session  ?      My  an- 
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swer  is,  there  is  not  time,  nt  the  present  short  session,  to  <li 
gest  and  carry  through  a  measure  of  so  much  imjwrtance,' 
aiid  involving  so  many  and  such  conflicting  interests.  But  I 
pledge  myself,  if  present  at  the  next  session,  to  introduce  it 
at  an  early  day,  and  to  use  my  l)est  efforts  to  press  it  to  a 
deeision.  If  I  can  prevent  it,  no  other  measure  relating  to 
the  ]>ublic  lands  shall  take  precedence  of  it. 

I  have  now  presented  my  views  as  to  the  policy  which 
ouglit  to  be  adopted  in  reference  to  the  public  lands  within 
the  new  States  ;  and  it  only  remains,  in  conclusion,  to  assign 
my  reiiKon  for  voting  arjaiust  the  engrossment  of  this  bill. 

Believing  that  nothing  short  of  a  mdical  change  of  i)olicy, 
such  aa  that  proposed,  can  arrest  the  evils  apprehended  from 
the  present  system,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  till  some  per- 
manent remedy  can  be  apjilied,  the  proper  course  is  to  vote 
against  all  partial  and  temjwrary  expetlieuts  like  the  present ; 
and  I  shall,  in  conformity  to  that  opinion,  give  my  vote 
against  this  bill.  I  believe  it  io  In}  the  course,  not  only  the 
best  calculated  to  insure,  in  the  end,  the  application  of  a 
permanent  and  efficient  remedy,  but  also  to  ])revent,  in  the 
intermediate  jieriod,  the  mischiefs  naturally  resulting  from 
the  jiresent  system.  But,  in  addition  to  these  general  rea- 
sons, there  are  others  against  this  particular  measure,  sufH- 
cient  to  induce  mc  to  vote  against  it.  Passing  otiiera  by,  I 
shall  only  notice  one. 

This  bill  is  jnessed  on  the  Senate,  on  the  ground,  among 
other  reasons,  tliat  it  is  a  financial  raeasurc.  It  is  Btateil 
thitt  the  treasury  is  deficit,  and  that  one  of  the  ctfects  of  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  would  be,  a  present 
increase  of  the  revenue  frouT  that  source.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whethfr  such  would  be  the  fact,  not  ha\'ing  ex- 
amined the  point  sufficiently  to  form  an  opinion  ;  but  if  it 
should  be  so,  it  would  tc  me  constitute  an  objection,  instead 
of  a  recommendation.  It  is  admitted  that  the  increase  of 
the  revenue  would  be  temporary,  and  be  followed  in  ft  short 
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time  by  a  coiTCSponding  reduction.  Now,  if  I  ntn  not  mis- 
taken, the  income  of  this  and  the  ensuing  year  will,  without 
further  addition  to  the  revenue,  be  sutHcieat  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditures, with  due  economy,  and  timely  and  judicimis  re- 
trenchment. The  pinch  will  be  in  the  two  subsequent  years 
— 1841  and  1S42 — when  Bix-tenths  of  the  entire  reduction 
under  the  ComproniiHe  Act  will  tuke  place.  The  (lllficulty  will 
1)0  in  passing  through  those  two  years  ;  and  tliis  bill  consid- 
ered as  a  measure  of  revenue,  instead  of  passing  now,  ought 
to  be  postponed  until  then.  Its  passage  at  this  time  would 
but  increase  the  diiiiculty  two  years  hence.  Whatever  it 
might  add  to  the  income  of  this  and  the  next  year,  would 
serve  but  to  increase  their  expenditures  to  the  same  extent. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  our  expenditures  increase 
with  our  income,  and  that,  if  there  be  money  in  the  treasiuy, 
it  will  be  spent,  i-egardless  of  consequences.  The  result 
would  bo  that,  instead  of  aiding  the  Government  to  meet  the 
fiscal  crisis  of  1841  and  1842,  by  increasing  its  income  then, 
it  wouhl  compel  it  to  meet  it  under  the  great  disadvantage 
of  increased  expenditures  with  diminished  means.  Under 
this  belief,  if  there  were  no  other  objections,  I  woidd  feel 
myself  comj\;lled  to  vote  against  the  bill. 


ir 
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On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Benton  for  leave  to  introduce  a 
BUI  to  repeat  the  SiUt  Duty  and  the  Fishing  Boun- 
ties; delivered  in  the  Senate,  January  30th,  1839. 


Mr.  Caluoun  said,  lie  felt  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the 
(ate  of  this  motion.  It  was  impossible  for  the  proposed 
measure  to  pass  at  this  time  ;  and  the  only  question  was, — 
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whether  it  sliould  be  voted  down  at  this  incipient  stage,  ot 
at  some  Bubscqueut  one,  after  it  hiwl  assumed  the  form  of  a 
bill.  The  only  difference  was  tlu's  :  if  it  was  rejected  now,  the 
consumption  of"  the  time  of  the  Senate  would  be  saved  ;  but, 
on  the  contmr}',  if  leave  was  granted,  two  or  three  days  more 
would  be  spent  in  discussion,  and  then  it  would  be  rejected 
by  a  large  majority.  There  were  many,  at  all  times,  who, 
from  courtesy  or  other  motives,  would  vote  for  leave  to  intrt*- 
duce,  but  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  ojipused  to  the  measure. 
He  liad  intended  at  one  time  to  vote  for  leave  himself,  but 
as  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Williams),  who  had  taken 
the  lead  against  the  measure,  had  indicateil  his  intenti<m  tct 
vote  against  the  motion,  he  would  follow  him  as  Ids  leader  on 
tliis  occasion. 

He  had  asserted  that  the  measure  could  not  succeed,  on 
the  ground?  that  the  objections  to  any  action  on  the  subject, 
at  this  time,  were  overwhelming.  If  there  were  no  other,  it 
was  all-sufficient  that  the  duty  on  salt,  under  the  Couipm- 
mise  Act,  was  going  otf  as  fjist  as  the  wants  of  the  treasury 
and  the  interests  of  commerce  would  jtermit.  It  was  already 
reduced  to  alnrnt  six  or  seven  cents  the  bushel,  and  would  bo 
reduced,  during  the  next  three  years,  to  about  two  cents. 
In  the  mean  tune,  the  treasury  would  need  all  its  means  to 
meet  its  eninijjements,  and  the  interests  of  commerce  would 
bo  injuriously  aflfected,  by  making  the  reduction  more  rapid 
than  it  will  lie.  All  changes  in  the  rates  of  duties  ought  to 
be  made  gradually,  even  when  they  lightened  the  burdens. 

Mr.  C.  Kuid,  that  he  was  far  fn_>m  thinking  that  the  time 
already  spent  in  the  discussion  of  this  motion  was  lost.  It 
had  made  many  devclopmentR  ini|Mirtant  to  bo  known  bj 
those  whom  he  represented. ■ — .some  of  which  wore  highly 
favondjle  tn  their  future  prosperity  and  quiet, — and  others  of 
au  opposite  character.  Of  the  former,  he  heard  with  pleasure 
the  very  sensible  and  manly  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  nearest  to  him  (Mr,  Williams).     He  took  the   trao 
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?und.  Hl*  asked  no  irrotoction  for  the  great  intei^sts  of 
^'isnition,  in  wliich  his  constituentH  were  ho  vitnlly  iutcr- 
md,  he  would  atld,  the  wh<»lc  Union.  AH  he  wanted 
was  fiiir  piny.  Take  off  yonr  jimtection  on  iron,  on  hemp, 
anil  wilt  Ijcot*  and  pnrk,  Hud  other  oppressive  duties,  which 
bear  down  our  oavigatioa,  and  yoii  niuy  take  off  your  boun- 
ties— wns  hia  luauly  langu{i;j^e  to  the  mover  of  this  resolution  ; 
and  he  clearly  showed  that  the  gi'eat  interests  which  lie  de- 
fended, would  Ik;  a  gainer  by  the  chanjjje.  Mr.  C.  said,  I  will 
uphold  hiia  ia  a  propositiou  m  reasonable  and  just ;  and.  for 
one,  will  not  consent  that  the  bounties  shall  1h^  repealed, — 
whatever  my  opinions,  in  tlie  abstract,  as  to  their  jinqirietyj — 
till  the  burden  is  removed.  The  same  principle  by  which 
be  was  impclk\l  to  resist  opiiression,  iniitelicd  him,  witli  equal 
force,  to  uphold  what  is  just  aud  reasunable ;  and  wc  had 
here  a  striking  illustration  of  the  great  impropriety  of  acting 
on  the  tariff,  by  separate  and  detached  items,  as  is  proposed 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  an  almost  inevitable  consequence  of 
jRUch  a  course,  that,  while  one  interest  is  henetited,  another 
is  oppressed.  On  this  account,  he  was  avers©  to  touching  the 
Bubject  until  the  whole  system  of  duties  was  brought  regu- 
larly under  review, — as  it  must  bo  at  the  next,  or  succeeding 
session,  under  the  Compromise  Act.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
considered  the  great  navigating  interests  of  the  country, 
which  were  so  essential  to  the  ]irospenty  and  defence  of  all 
others,  am<mg  the  most  depressed  at  jjrcHcnt.  He  was  star- 
tled, in  looking  over  au  able  document  Irom  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  the  other  House,  just 
laid  on  our  tables,  at  the  rapid  encroachment  of  foreign  nav- 
igation on  our  own.  In  1826,  the  domestic  stood  to  the 
foreign  tonnage,  as  942,206  to  105,654;  and  in  1837  (the 
ehort  space  of  ten  or  eleven  yeai^s),  it  stood  as  1,299,720  to 
765,703.  At  this  mte,  the  foreign  will  soon  exceed  our  own 
tonnage  in  our  own  ports.  This  relative  falling  off  claimed 
immediate  and  serious  iuvcBtigation,  and  the  application  of 
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effective  remedy.  Without  pretending  to  auy  particLLu 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  ho  did  not  doubt  that  one  of  the 
most  powerful  causes,  in  jiroducing  this  unfavorable  result, 
was  the  expanded, — no,  that  was  not  sti'ong  enough, — the 
bloated  state  of  our  currency  ;  which,  by  raising  prices  far 
beyond  what  they  ought  to  be,  was  weighing  so  heavily  on 
the  proptratt!  entTgies  of  the  country, — and  es]>eciully  on  all^ 
those  branches  of  industry  which,  like  navigation,  had  to 
compete  abroad  with  nations  having  a  less  expanded  and  a 
sounder  currency.  This,  he  believed  to  be  the  main  cause  ; 
and,  next  to  it,  he  placed  the  op])ressive  protective  duties, — 
now  fortimately  going  otf  under  the  Compromise  Act, — which 
so  greatly  enhanced  the  costs  of  shipbuilding,  the  rigging  and 
sujjplying  vessels,  Jia  well  as  the  wages  of  seamen.  Against 
this  oppressive  load  our  foreign  navigation  liad  no  compen- 
sating advantage.  It  had  to  meet  the  competition  of  other 
nations  on  the  broad  ocean,  weighed  down  with  the  enor- 
mous duties  on  innj,  hemp,  cordage,  and  almost  every  other 
article  that  entered  into  the  construction,  the  rigging  and 
supply  of  vessels, — without  a  particle  of  protection  to  lighten 
the  burden, — just  a^  our  great  staple  interests — cotton,  rice 
and  tobacco — had  to  meet  the  competition  of  all  the  world, 
in  foreign  markets,  witli  the  like  burden,  without  protection, 
or  the  prohnbility  nf  protection.  And  for  what  was  this  op- 
pressive load  laid  on  these,  the  gi'eat  sources  of  national 
opulence  and  }>ro8perity  ?  To  protect  certain  branches  of 
industry — wliich  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  hofnc 
industry — against  foreign  competition, — not  on  the  broad 
ocean,  not  abroad  in  foreign  markets,  but  at  home,  at  their 
own  doors.  We  who  had  to  go  abroad  and  contend  with  all 
the  world,  were  weighed  down  with  an  oppressive  load,  that 
other  branches  should  hjive  a  monopoly  at  home  !  And  yet 
there  are  those, — if  wc  may  judge  from  what  we  have  heard 
during  this  discussion, — who  not  only  denounce  the  act  imder 
the  operations  of  which  this  load  is  going  off,  but  are  ready 
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protective  system  with  all  its  injustice-  and  op- 

jircssion. 

But,  against  the  voice  of  such,  he  (Mr.  C.)  was  happy  to 
hear  that  of  tlio  8ennt(ir  from  Pennsylvania  furthest  from 
him  (Mr.  Buchanan).  He  took  hi^h  and  correct  ground. 
Ho  opposed  tliis  motion  hecause  it  violated  the  comj)romise. 
The  Senator  has  done  no  more  than  justice  to  that  nieasiu'c. 
It  tenninatcd,  honestly  and  fairly,  without  the  sacrifice  of 
any  interest,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  controversies  that 
ever  disturbed  the  Union,  or  endangered  lU  existence  ; — not 
the  danf^er  of  dismemberment, — as,  we  learn  fnjm  the  Senator, 
was  anticipated  abroad.  No:  the  danger  lay  in  a  diifercnt 
directijn.  Dismembenncnt  is  not  the  only  mode  in  which 
our  Union  may  he  destroyed.  It  is  a  Federal  Union — an 
Union  of  Sovereirpi  States  ;  and  can  be  as  eflcctually  and 
much  more  easily  destroyed  by  consolidaiion  than  by  dia- 
mctnhcrvnint.  He  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  history  of 
our  race,  and  the  workings  of  the  human  breast,  best  under- 
stands the  great  and  almost  insuperable  diliioulties  in  the 
way  of  dissolution.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  on  record 
of  any  people,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  having  the 
same  government  and  laws,  that  have  ever  dissolved  their 
^lolitical  connections  through  internal  causes  or  struggles. 
He  excluded,  of  course,  colonies  throwing  oif  the  control  of 
the  ]tarent  countrj',  or  a  partition  of  kingiloms  by  monarchs. 
The  constant  struggle  is  to  enlarge,  and  not  to  divide  ;  and 
there  neither  is,  nor  ever  has  been,  the  least  danger  that  oui 
Union  would  terminate  in  dissulution.  But  the  danger  on 
the  ojipofiite  side  is  imminent,  ua  was  foreseen,  from  the  first, 
by  our  wisest  statesmen  and  most  anient  patriots  ;  and  never 
was  this  danger  more  menacing  than  when  the  gallant  and 
patriotic  State  he  represented,  gave  the  blow  that  led  to  the 
compromise.  That  blow  wu.s  not  to  destroy,  tut  to  save  the 
Union  ; — not  for  disunion,  but  against  consolidation  ; — and 
most  effectual  did  it  prove.    It  brought  the  protective  system 
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to  the  ground,  never  to  rise  again  ; — that  system  which  hat 
brouglit   such   inniunerable   disasters  on  the  country,  and 
which  had  woll-nigh  temiinated  our  Union  in  coasoiidation, 
and,  with  this,  the  L'stal»liKlimcnt  of  despotic  j»ower.     At  Iti, 
very  basis  lay  the  ussuuiplion  of  a  jiower,  which,  if  it  liad 
been  estabhshedj  would  have  made  this  a  government  of  un- 
limited power,  and,  of  course,  a  consolidated  government. 
It  assumed  that  duties  and  taxes  might  be  laid,  not  only  for' 
revenue, — for  whieli  jjiirpose  only  the  power  was  granted, — but 
that  they  micjht  he  perverted  to  tho  purpose  of  encourogin^j 
one  pursuit,  and  discoumging  another  ;  that  is,  that  the  reve- 
nue power  might  be  converted  into  a  penal  and  stipendiarf* 
power — the  power  of  rewarding  one  brunch  of  industry,  and 
of  punishing  another.      Who  does  not  see  that    the  jk> 
session  of  sucli  a  power,  on  the  i>art  of  thia  Govermnent,' 
would  give  it  unlimited  control  over  all  the  pursuits  and 
business  of  life,  and  the  entire  industry  and  pntperty  of  the 
country  ? 

Acting  on  this  false  and  dangerous  assumptu^n,  the  pro- 
tective system  had  been  introduced,  and  pushed  to  the  mo«t 
extravagant  extent,  under  the  act  of  1828.  By  its  baneful 
influence,  the  great  staple  interest  of  the  South,  and  that  of 
the  navigation  of  the  East,  were  paralyzed,  while  certain 
others  were  made  to  Nourish.  To  effect  this,  millions  and 
millions  were  taken  from  the  people  and  jioured  into  the 
treasury — where  it  constituted  a  vast  simi  for  extravagance 
and  xmconstitutional  expenditures — corrupting  the  commu- 
nity, and  extending  the  patronage  and  power  of  the  Grovem- 
meut  beyond  the  limits  consistent  with  our  free  institutions. 
This  vast  patronage,  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive, had  rendered  that  department  all-powerfid  ;  and  was 
thereby  rapidly  leading  the  way  to  the  consolidation,  not 
only  of  thn  powere  of  the  Legislative,  btit  the  whole  powers 
of  the  entire  Government,  in  that  department.  It  wa« 
against  such  a  system,  producing  such  effects,  that  the  oluw 
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was  struck — bravely  and  mag7inniiiionsly  Htruck — Ihat  led 
to  the  Cornpromiee  Act,  wliich  this  niiition  is  intemled  to  dis- 
turb. It  wfts  successful.  It  was  directed  at  tlie  root  of  the 
eriL  It  has  stopped  the  excessive  How  into  the  treasury; 
aud,  iullowed  up  by  the  Deposit  Act  of  IS.'iGj  it  has  emptied 
it  of  its  corrupting  mass.  He  saw  clearly,  that  reform,  ^vitli 
on  overflowing  treasury,  was  inipossible,  especially  wheu  that 
overflow  consisted  of  bauk-uotes.  It  was  imi>ossible  to  arrest, 
waate,  or  limit  putronagi',  until  the  means  which  sustained 
them  was  exhausted.  This  great  object  is  now  eftected  ; 
and  retrencbmeut,  ccoaomy,  aud  reform  must  follow,  or  woe 
to  those  iu  power!  And  when  these  hhall  t^aiu  the  ascend- 
ency,  then  will  the  blow,  which  was  dealt  against  consolida- 
tion, and  for  the  Union  and  our  free  institutions,  have 
effected  the  great  and  patriutic  puri>osc  intended  by  those 
who  directed  it,  and  of  whuni  I  shall  ever  lie  proud  of  having 
been  one.  The  protective  system,  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  mischief,  has  fallen  prostrate  bef^ire  it  in  the  dust. 
He  who  undertakes  to  revive  its  putrid  carcass,  will  }>erish  in 
the  attempt. 

He  (Mr.  C.)  was  happy  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Buchanan)  avow  his  intention  to  carry  out  the 
Compromise  Act,  to  its  full  extent  ;  and  that  he  was  pre- 
pared, on  a  readjustmout  of  the  duties  under  its  provisions, 
to  restrict  them  (o  revenue  simjily,  as  is  provided  by  the  act, 
limiting  manufactures  to  such  inuideutal  protection  as  was 
ooosistent  with  revenue  ;  but  in  no  case  exceeding  twenty  per 
cent.,  to  which  the  highest  duties  would  be  reduced  in  1S42. 
This  wus  going  back  to  the  original  jn-incijde  which  governed 
in  the  first  imposition  of  duties  on  imports ;  and  ho  was 
most  happy  to  hear  the  avowal,  coming  from  the  qmuter  it 
did,  and  in  which,  he  trnsted,  the  fcjenator  uttered  the  voice 
of  the  powerful  State  he  represented.  There  Avere  but  two 
principles  on  which  their  readjustment  could  take  plfice,  un- 
less the  Government  should  Imve  the  madness  to  go  back  tc 
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the  protective  policy,  which  he  ili<l  not  apprehend.  The  one 
was  that  suggested  by  the  Senator,  and  the  other,  that  of 
bringing  the  whole  duties  to  one  uniform  low  average,  ad 
valorem,  without  any  discrimination,  for  or  against  any  duty. 
It  would  1)0  too  fioon  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
at  this  time  :  and,  in  fact,  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  on 
the  subject.  A  review  must  soon  take  place  ;  it  canuot  be 
postjwned  beyond  one  or  two  years,  wlien  it  will  be  the  propei 
time  to  examine  their  respective  merits.  In  the  meanwhile, 
he  was  prepared  to  say.  that  he  would  be  ready  to  go  into  it 
with  a  liberal  epirit,  and  a  disposition  to  do  equal  and  exact 
justice  to  all,  and  to  adopt  that,  wliich,  after  a  full  examina- 
tion, shall  appear  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
interest  and  harmony  of  the  whole 


SPEECH 

On  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  Interference  of  certain 
Federal  Officers  in  Elections,  delivered  in  the 
Senate.  February  22d,  1839. 


Mr.  Calhoun  said :  I  belong,  Mr.  President,  to  that 
political  school  which  regards  \vith  a  jealous  eye  the  patron- 
age of  tliis  Government,  and  believer  that  the  less  its  patron- 
age the  better,  consistently  with  tbe  objects  for  which  the 
Gk>vcrument  was  instituted.  Thus  thinking,  I  have  made 
no  political  move  of  any  importance,  for  the  last  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  wliich  had  not  for  its  object,  directly  or  indi 
rectly,  the  reduction  of  patronage.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  1  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  support  this  bill,  decidedly 
as  I  approve  of  its  tiLjcct.  Among  other  difficulticB,  there-- 
is  a  couKtitutiunal  objection,  which  I  cannot  surmount,  and' 


which  I  fihnll,  without  further  remark,  proceed  to  state  and 
consider. 

This  bill  proposes  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  dismission  on 
a  large  class  of  the  officers  of  tlus  Government,  who  shall 
electioneer,  or  attempt  to  control  or  inducnce  the  election  of 
public  functionaries  either  of  the  General  or  State  Govern- 
ments, without  distinguishing  between  their  oiFicial  and 
individual  eliuraeter,  as  citizens  ;  and  the  question  is — Has 
Congress  the  constitutional  right  to  |kiss  such  a  law?  This, 
again,  involves  a  prior  and  still  more  general  question — Has 
this  Government  the  authority  to  interfere  with  the  electoral 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  States? 

In  considering  this  general  question,  I  shall  assume,  in 
the  first  place,  what  none  will  deny,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
States  separately  to  determine  who  shall,  and  who  phall  not, 
exercise  the  right  of  BiiflVagc  ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  it 
belongs  to  them,  in  like  manner,  to  regulate  that  right ;  that 
is,  to  pass  all  laws  that  tiiay  be  necessary  to  secure  its  free 
exercise,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  prevent  its  abuse  on  the 
other.  I  next  advance  the  proposition,  which  no  one  in  the 
least  conversant  with  our  instilutionSj  or  familiar  with  the 
constitution,  will  venture  to  question  ;  that,  so  iar  as  cUizens 
are  concerned,  this  right  helontjs  solebj  to  ike  States,  to  the 
entire  txduaion  of  ike  General  Govemrnent,  which  can  in 
no  wise  touch  or  interfere  with  it,  without  transcending  the 
limits  of  the  constitution.  Thus  far  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

But  a  citizen  may  be  also  an  oiBcer  of  this  Government, 
which  brings  up  the  question — Has  it  the  right  to  make  it 
]>eual  for  him  to  use  his  official  power  to  control  or  infiuenco 
elections?  Can  it,  for  instance,  make  it  penal  in  a  collectt)r, 
or  other  officer,  who  holds  a  bond,  in  his  official  character, 
on  a  citizen,  to  threaten  to  enforce  it,  if  he  should  refuse  to 
vote  for  his  iavorite  candidate  ?  I  regard  this  proposition 
08  not  less  clear  than  the  preceding.    Whenever  the  Govern- 
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ment  invests  an  individual  with  power,  which  may  Ihj  used 
to  tho  injury  of  othoi-s,  or  the  public,  it  is  uiaiiifest  that  it 
not  only  lias  the  right,  but  that  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  pre- 
vent its  abuse,  as  far  a«  practicable.  But  it  innst  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  a  citizen  does  nut  ceuso  to  be  one  in  becoming 
a  Federal  oiHcer.  Tliis  Government  must,  accordingly,  tuke 
special  aire,  in  subjecting  hiui  to  penalties,  for  the  abuse  of 
his  othcial  powers,  that  it  does  not  interfere  in  any  wise  with 
hia  private  rights  as  a  citizen,  which  are,  as  has  been  stated, 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  States.  But  no  such  care 
is  taken  either  in  this  bill  or  the  substitute  proposed  by  its 
author.  Neither  makes  any  distinction  whatever  between 
the  official  and  private  acts  of  the  officer  as  a  citizen.  Tho 
broadest  and  most  comprcliensive  terms  are  used,  com2>rc- 
hending  and  subjecting  all  acts  uithout  discrimination  as 
to  chanicter,  to  the  proposed  penalty.  Under  its  provi- 
sions, if  an  officer  should  express  an  opiniun  of  any  can- 
didate, say  of  a  President,  who  was  a  candidate  lor  re- 
election, whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  or  whisj>er 
an  opinion  relating  to  his  administration,  whether  good  or 
bad,  he  would  subject  himself  to  tiie  penalty  of  this  bill,  as 
certainly  as  if  he  had  brought  tlie  whole  of  his  official  power 
to  bear  directly  on  tbc  freedom  of  election.  That  a  bill, 
containing  such  broad  and  indiscriminate  iirovisions,  tran- 
scends the  powers  of  Congress,  and  violates  in  the  officer 
the  electoral  rights  of  the  citizen,  held  under  the  authority 
of  hia  State,  and  guaranteed  by  the  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution—  which  secures  the  freedom  of  speech  to  all  — 
is  t(X3  clear,  after  what  has  been  said,  to  require  additional 
illustration.  It  cannot  i>ass  without  enlarging  the  powere 
of  the  Government  by  the  abridgment  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizen. 

But,  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  are  instances  where 
the  Government  has  subjected  its  officers  to  penalties  for 
acts  of  a  j)rivate  character,  over  which  the  constitution  has 
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given  it  no  control.  Such,  undoubtedly,  is  the  fact — and 
its  right  to  do  so,  in  tho  instuuccs  referred  to  in  the  discus- 
sion, cannot  be  denied  ;  but  all  such  cases  are  distinguished 
from  that  under  consitleration  by  lines  too  broad  to  be  mis- 
tiiken.  In  all  of  them,  the  acts  ]iroliibited  were,  in  the  tirst 
place,  such  as  were  incompatible  with  the  tjfticial  duties  en- 
joined ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  yimliibition  of  commissaries  to 
purchase  or  deal  in  articles  himiiar  to  those  which  it  is  made 
their  ufficial  duty  to  purchase,  in  oixler  to  prevent  frauds  on 
the  public.  And  iik  the  next,  the  acta  prohibited  involved 
only  civil  rights,  belongim^  fo  the  officer  as  an  individual, 
and  not  ]>olitical  riglits,  whieli  belong  to  him  as  a  citizen. 
The  fonuer  he  may  yield  at  jtlea^ure,  without  discredit  or 
disgrace — but  the  latter  he  cannot  surrender  witliout  debas- 
ing bimselt,  and  giving  up  a  sacred  trust  vested  in  lum  by 
the  State  of  which  he  is  a  member,  for  the  common  good  ; 
nor  can  tliis  Govemment  demand  its  siureuder,  without 
transcending  its  p(iwers,  and  iufringing  tho  rights  of  the 
States  and  their  citizens. 

It  may  also  be  said,  that,  in  most  cases,  it  would  he  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  tlie  t^ffiiijU  aTul  the  jtolitical 
acts  of  the  officer,  so  as  to  subject  the  f*.trnier  to  penal  re- 
stmiuts,  mtliout  interlering  with  the  latter;  and  that  it 
would,  in  practice,  render  ineflective  the  admitted  right  of 
the  Government  to  punish  its  otficers  tor  the  abuse  of  their 
oificial  powers.  It  may  bo  so  ;  but  little  or  no  evil  can 
result.  Whatever  defect  of  right  this  Government  may 
labor  under,  in  such  cases,  is  am[>Iy  made  up  by  the  plenary 
jjower  of  the  States,  which  have  an  unlimited  control  over 
the  electoral  rights  of  its  citizens,  whether  officers  of  this 
Government  or  not.  To  them  the  auhjeet  may  be  safely 
confided.  It  is  they  who  are  particularly  interested  in  seeing 
that  a  right  so  sacred  shall  nut  be  abused,  nor  the  treedom 
of  election  inijuiircd.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  States 
and  the  people  of  the  States  are  our  constituents  and  supe- 
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riors,  and  wo  but  thoir  agents  ;  and  that,  if  the  right  in 
quuhlion  l»e  abused,  or  the  freedom  of  election  impaired,  it 
is  they,  and  not  we,  who  must  mainly  suffer,  and  who,  of 
course,  iire  the  best  judges  of  the  e\*il  and  the  remedy.  If 
the  policy  of  the  States  demand  it,  they  may  im{>osc  what- 
ever restraint  they  please  ou  the  federal  officers  within  their 
rcspcctiv(*  limits,  in  order  io  gunnl  against  their  contml  or 
influence  in  elections  ;  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  may  divest 
them  entirely  of  the  riglit  of  suffrage.  To  those  who  are  so 
much  more  interested,  and  competent  to  judge  and  act  on 
this  subject  than  we  are,  I  am  for  leaving  the  decision  as  to 
wluit  ought  lo  be  done,  and  the  application  of  the  remetly, 
Entcitaining  these  views,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  bill  is  unconstitutional  ;  and  if  there  were  no  other 
reason  to  o]>[Kjfie  its  jtassage,  would  be  compelled  to  vote 
against  it. 

But  there  are  others  sufficiently  decisive  to  comj)cl  me  lo 
withhold  my  sujjport,  were  it  possible  to  remove  the  consti- 
tutional objection.  80  far  from  restricting  the  patix>nage  of 
the  President,  should  the  bill  become  a  law,  it  would,  if  I 
mistake  not,  greatly  increase  his  influence.  He  has  now  the 
almost  unlimited  power  of  removing  the  officers  of  this  Gov- 
ennnent — a  power  the  abuse  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  and,  in  my  opinion,  of  just  complaint  on  the  jiart  of 
the  Chamber  ta  which  the  mover  of  this  bill  belongs,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  calculated  to  increase  unduly  the  power 
and  influence  of  that  department  of  the  Government.  Now 
what  is  the  remedy  tliis  bill  jyroposes  for  tjiat  evil  ?  To  put 
restrictions  on  the  removing  power  ?  The  very  reverse.  To 
make  it  Me  duti/j  as  it  is  now  the  right,  of  the  President  to 
remove  ;  and  in  disclmrging  this  high  duty  he  is  made  the 
sole  judge,  without  limitation  or  npjical.  The  fate  of  the 
accused  wniild  be  exclusively  in  his  hand,  whether  charged 
with  the  otTencc  of  opposing  orsupporling  hisadniinistrattoa 
Can  any  one,  the  least  conversant  witli  |>arty  morals,  or  the 
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vorldng  of  the  human  heart,  doubt  how  the  law  would  be 
executed  ?  Is  it  not  certain,  tlmt  it  would  be  most  rigidly 
enforced  against  all  officcrB  who  fihould  venture  to  oppose 
him,  either  in  the  Fedend  or  State  Governments,  with  a 
corresponding  indulgence  and  lenity  towaixls  those  who  sup- 
port him  ?  A  single  view,  without  prolonging  the  discusaion, 
will  decide.  Should  there  bo  a  President  of  such  exalted 
virtue  and  patriotism  as  to  make  no  discrimination  between 
friend  and  foe,  tiic  law  would  Ije  perfectly  useless  ;  but  if  not, 
it  would  be  made  the  pretext  for  the  indiscriminate  removal 
of  all,  who  may  refuse  to  become  his  active  and  devoted  |)ar- 
tifians  ;  and  it  woidd  thus  jirove  cither  tiselesSy  or  worse  than 
useless. 

With  the  object  which  the  mover  of  the  bill  has  in  view, 
it  seems  to  me,  he  ouglit  in  take  the  very  opposite  coui*sc — 
and  instead  of  making  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  re- 
move, he  ought  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  power  of 
removal,  or  divest  him  entirely  of  it.  Place  the  office 
holders,  with  their  yearly  siikries,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Executive  power,  and  they  woiikl  in  a  short  time  be  as  mute 
and  inactive  as  this  bill  pmpnses  to  niakt*  them.  Their  voice, 
I  promise,  would  thun  b;^  scjircely  mi.sed  at  elections,  or  their 
persons  be  found  at  the  pulls. 

But  suppose  the  immediate  object  of  the  bill  accomplish- 
ed, and  the  office  holders  rendered  perfectly  silent  and  passive, 
it  might  even  then  bo  doubted  whether  it  would  cause  any 
diiuiuution  in  the  influence  of  patronage  over  elections.  It 
would,  indeed,  greatly  reduce  the  influence  of  the  office  hold- 
ere.  They  would  become  the  most  insigniticant  [)orii(jn  of 
the  community,  as  far  as  elections  were  concerned.  But  just 
in  the  same  proportion  as  they  might  sink,  the  no  less  for- 
midable corps  of  othce  seekers  would  rise  in  importance.  The 
struggle  for  jK>wer  between  the  ins  and  the  ouls  would  not 
abate  in  the  least,  in  violence  or  intensity,  by  the  silence  or 
inactivity  of  the  office  holders — as  the  amount  of  patronage, 
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the  fitake  contended  for,  would  remain  undiminished.  Both 
sides,  those  in  and  those  out  of  power,  would  turn  ti-om  the 
passive  and  silent  body  of  incumbents,  and  court  the  favor  of 
the  active  corps,  thai  panted  to  supplant  them  ;  and  the 
result  would  be— an  annuul  sweep  of  t!ie  former,  after  every 
election,  to  make  room  to  reward  tho  latter, — and  this  ou 
whichever  side  the  scale  of  victory  might  turn.  Tho  conse- 
quence woidtl  be  rotation  with  a  vengeance.  The  wheel  would 
turn  round  with  such  velocity  that  any  tbing  like  a  stable 
system  of  policy  would  bo  impossible.  Each  temporary  occu- 
pant, that  might  be  thrown  into  office  by  the  whirl,  would 
seize  the  numient  to  make  the  most  of  his  good  fortune, 
before  he  nii<;^ht  be  diaplaccd  by  his  successor,  and  a  system 
(if  Buch  it  might  Ijo  called)  would  follow,  not  less  corruj>ting 
than  unstable. 

With  these  decisive  objections,  I  cannot  give  my  support 
to  tho  bill  ;  but  I  wish  it  to  bo  distinctly  understood,  that 
in  withhol{ling  it,  I  neither  retract  nor  nnxlify  any  sentiment 
I  have  expressed  in  relation  to  the  patronage  of  this  Grovcrn- 
mcnt,  I  have  Lwkcd  over,  since  the  commencement  of  this 
discussion,  the  report  I  made  as  chairman  of  a  select  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  in  1835,  and  which  has  been  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  iu  debate  by  those  ou  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Chamber,  and  I  find  nothing  which  I  would  omit,  if  I 
had  now  to  draw  it,  but  much,  which  time  and  reflection 
would  induce  me  to  add,  to  strengthen  thegrouuds  I  then 
assumed.  There  is  not  a  sentence  in  it  incompatible  with 
the  views  I  have  presented  on  the  present  occasion. 

I  might  here,  Mr.  President,  terminate  my  remarks,  as 
far  as  this  hill  is  concerned  ;  b\it  as  the  general  question  of 
patronage  is  at  all  times  one  of  imi>ortance  under  oar  system 
of  Government,  and  especially  so,  in  my  opinion,  at  the 
present  juncture,  I  trust  that  I  shall  he  indulged  in  offering 
my  oj)inion  somewhat  more  at  large  in  reference  to  it. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  reduce  the  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  (and  I  hold  it  to  be  eminently  bo),  we  mitst  Htrike  at 
the  Bourue — the  root,  and  nut  the  lirancht-^H.  It  ih  thy  only 
way  that  will  not,  in  the  end,  prove  fallaci<ms.  The  main 
sources  of  patronage  may  be  found  in  the  powers,  the  revenue, 
and  the  cxpenditnrcs  of  the  Government  ;  and  the  first  and 
necessary  step  towards  its  reduction,  is  to  restrict  thepoivers 
of  this  Government  vHthvi  the  rigid  limits  prescribed  by  Uie 
constitution,  Ev(?iy  extension  of  its  powers  beyond,  would 
bring  within  its  control  subjecta  never  intended  to  be  placed 
there,  followed  by  increased  patronage,  and  augmented  rev- 
enue and  exiKMiditurc. 

We  must,  in  the  next  place,  take  care  not  to  call  the 
acknowledged  powers  of  the  Government  into  action  beyond 
the  limits  which  the  common  interest  may  render  necessary-, 
nor  jwrvert  into  means  of  doing,  what  it  was  never  intended 
by  the  constitution  we  should  have  the  right  to  do.  Of  all 
the  sources  of  power  and  influence,  perversion  of  the  [lowcrs 
of  the  Grovemment  has  proved,  in  ]iraetice,  the  most  fruitful 
and  dangerous — of  which  our  political  history  furnishes  many 
examples,  especially  in  reference  to  the  money  power,  as  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  my  reioarks. 

After  restricting  the  i>owei's  of  the  Government  within 
proper  limits,  the  next  important  step  would  be  to  bring 
down  the  income  and  expenditures  to  thesmallebt  pnicticable 
amount.  It  is  a  primary  maxim  under  our  system,  to  col- 
lect no  more  money  than  is  necessary  to  the  ecouomicul  and 
constitutioual  wants  of  the  Grovemment.  Wo  have,  in  fact, 
uo  right  to  collect  a  cent  more.  Nothing  can  tend  more 
{M^werfuUy  to  corrupt  public  and  private  morals,  or  to  in- 
crease the  |>atronage  of  the  Government,  than  an  excessive 
or  surplus  revenue,  as  recent  and  sad  experience  has  abun- 
dantly proved.  Nor  is  it  less  important  to  restrict  the 
expenditures  within  the  income.  It  is,  in  iact,  indisi}en- 
sable  to  a  restricted  revenue,  as  the  increase  of  the  furmei 
must,  in  the  end,  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  latter      Noi 
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must  an  exact  administratioD,  and  a  rigid  accountability  in 
every  department  of  the  Government,  be  neglected.  It  is 
among  tlie  most  efficient  means  of  keeping  down  patronage 
and  coniiptioii,  as  well  as  the  revenues  and  expenditures,  just 
as  the  opposite  is  among  the  most  prolihc  sources  of  both. 

It  Is  thus,  and  thiisonly,  that  we  can  reduce  effectually  the 
patronage  of  the  Government,  to  the  least  amount  cousidtent 
with  the  discharge  of  the  few,  but  important  duties,  with 
which  it  is  chargctl, — and  i*endcr  it,  what  the  constitution  in- 
tended it  shotild  be,  a  cheap  and  simple  Government,  insti- 
tuted Lythe  States,  for  their  mutual  security,  and  the  more 
l»erfect  protection  of  their  lilierty  and  tranquillity.  It  is  the 
way  i>ointGd  out  by  Jeflerson  and  his  associates  of  the  Vir- 
ginia school, — wliich  lias  ever  been  distinguished  for  its  jea- 
lous opposition  to  patronage,  as  the  bane  of  our  jM»litical 
system  ;  as  is  so  powerfully  illustrateil  in  the  immortal  docu- 
ment so  frequently  referred  to  in  this  discussion — the  report 
to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  on  the  alien  and  sedition  law,  in 
the  year  1799, 

But  there  is,  and  ever  has  been,  from  the  first,  another 
and  opposing  sclioo!,  that  regarded  patronage  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent eye,  not  as  a  bane,  but  as  an  essential  ingredient,  witli- 
out  wliich  the  Governmeut  would  be  imju-acticable  ;  and 
whose  leading  policy  is,  to  enlist  in  its  favor  the  more  pow- 
erful classes  of  society,  through  their  interest,  as  indisi>en8a- 
ble  to  its  support.  If  we  cannot  tako  lesst:>ns  from  this 
Bchwil,  on  the  question  of  reduction  of  patronage,  we  may 
at  least  learn,  what  is  of  vast  imjyortance  to  be  known^ — 
how  and  by  what  means  this  school  has  reared  up  a  system, 
which  luis  added  so  vastly  to  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
Government,  beyond  what  was  contemplated  by  its  frainers, 
as  to  alaiTu  its  wisest  and  best  friends  for  its  fate.  With 
the  view  of  furnialiing  this  infomiation,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  object  of  these  remarks,  I  pro|>osc  to  give  a 
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very  brief  and  rapid  narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  system. 

At  the  head  of  this  school  stands  the  name  of  Hauul- 
ton,  than  which  (here  is  none  more  di8tinj:^ushiHl  in  our  po- 
litical historj\  lie  is  tlio  perfect  type  and  impersonation  of 
tho  national  or  Fedei-al  schiw*!  (I  use  party  names  with  re- 
luctance, and  only  for  the  sake  of  brevity),  as  Jefferson  is  of 
the  State  Rights  Kepublican  school.  They  were  both  men 
of  eminent  talent,  ardent  patriotism,  great  boldness,  and 
comprehensive  and  systematic  understandings.  They  were 
both  men  who  fixed  on  a  8inj:^le  object  fur  alie.ul,  and  con- 
verged all  their  powers  towards  its  acconiplinhmeut.  The 
difference  between  them  is,  that  Jefferson  had  more  genius, 
Hamilton  more  abilities  ;  the  former  leaned  more  to  the  side 
of  liberty,  and  liis  great  rival  more  to  tliat  of  power.  They 
both  have  impressed  themselves  deeply  on  tlie  movements 
of  the  Govenimcnt — but,  as  yet,  Hamilton  far  mare  so 
than  Jeffci'son,  tliough  the  imjiression  nf  i\w  latter  is  destined 
in  the  endj  as  I  trust,  to  prove  the  more  durable  of  the 
two. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  school  of  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  is  the  head,  to  cmbt^dy  their  principles  and  doc- 
trines in  written  documents  (the  report  referred  to,  and  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  rcfiokitions),  which  are  the  acknowl- 
edged creed  of  the  party,  and  may  at  all  times  be  referred 
to,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  they  are  in  tact.  The  ojipcn 
sile  school  has  left  no  such  written  and  acknowledged  creed, 
but  the  declaration  and  acts  of  its  great  leader  leave  little 
doubt  as  to  either  its  principles  or  doctrines.  In  tracing 
them,  a  narrative  of  his  life  and  acts  need  not  be  given.  It 
will  suitice  to  say,  that  he  entered  early  in  life  into  the  army 
of  the  Revolution,  and  became  a  incmljer  of  the  inilitaiy 
lamily  of  Wasliin<;tun,  whose  coiilidenL'e  Jie  gained  and  re- 
tained to  the  last.  He  next  appeared  in  the  convention 
wlucb  frame<l  the  constitution,  where,  with  his  usual  bold- 
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Dess,  he  advocated  a  President  and  Senate  for  life,  and  tl 

appointment,  by  tliis  Government^  of  the  goveraors  of  tl 
States,  with  a  veto  on  State  laws.  These  bold  measures  fail- 
ing, he  retired  from  the  convention,  it  is  Baid,  in  disgust : 
but  afterwards,  on  more  mature  reflection,  became  the  zeal- 
ous and  able  advocate  of  tlie  adoption  of  the  constitution. 
He  saw,  as  ho  thought,  in  a  scheme  of  government,  which  con- 
ferred tiie  unliniited  power  of  taxing  and  declaring  war,  the 
almost  unluiunded  source  of  power,  in  resolute  and  able  hands  ; 
hence  his  declaration,  that  though,  the  Government  was  weak 
in  itB  organizntion,  it  would,  when  put  in  action,  find  the 
means  of  Kupportiug  itself;  a  profound  ruflection,  jiroving 
that  he  clearly  saw  how  to  make  it,  in  practice,  what  his 
movements  in  the  convention  had  failed  to  accomplish  in  its 
organization.  Nor  has  ho  left  it  in  d"ubt,  as  to  what  were 
the  mciins  on  which  he  n-lieJ  to  ctfect  his  object.  We  all 
recollect  the  famous  assertiun  of  the  elder  Adams,  that  the 
'*  British  constitutiun,"  restored  to  its  original  principle's,  and 
freed  from  corruption,  was  the  wisest  and  beet  ever  formed  by 
man :  and  Hamilton's  reply,  that  the  British  constitution, 
freed  from  corruption,  would  be  impriicticuble,  but,  with  its 
corruption,  was  tlie  best  that  ever  existed.  To  realize  what 
was  intended  by  this  great  man,  it  must  be  understood,  that 
he  meant  not  corruption  in  its  usual  sense  of  bribery.  He 
was  too  able  and  ])atriotic  to  resort  to  such  means,  or  to  the 
I)etty  policy  this  bill  is  intended  to  j»revent.  Either  of  these 
modes  of  operation  was  on  too  small  a  scale  for  him. 
Like  all  great  nnd  comprehensive  minds,  he  acted  on  mosses, 
without  mutrh  rcgurd  to  individuals.  He  moant  by  corrup- 
tionj  something  far  more  poweri'id  and  comprehensive  ;  that 
policy  which  systematically  favored  the  great  and  powerful 
classes  of  society,  with  the  view  of  binding  them,  through 
their  interest,  to  the  support  of  the  Government.  Tliis  was 
the  single  object  of  his  policy,  and  to  which  he  strictly  and 
resolutely  adhered,  tliroughout  his  career ;    but  which,  whe- 


ther  suited  or  not  to  the  British  Bystom  of  government  ia, 
as  time  has  fihowrij  imcongi'nial  nnd  ilaiigeroua  to  ours. 

After  the  coustitution  was  adopteil,  he  was  phiced  at  the 
heatl  of  the  Treasury  Dcpartiiieiit,  a  poBitiou  which  ii^avc 
full  scope  to  his  abilities,  nnd  placed  ample  means  at  his  dis- 
posal to  rear  up  the  system  he  meditated.  Well  and  skil- 
fully did  he  use  them.  His  first  measure  was  the  adoption 
of  the  fuudiii*:;  system,  on  the  British  model ;  and  on  this 
the  two  schools,  whieh  have  ever  since,  under  one  iorm 
or  another,  divided  the  country,  and  over  will  dindo  it,  as 
long  as  the  Government  endures,  came  into  confliet.  They 
were  both  in  favor  of  keeping  the  public  faith,  but  dillered 
as  to  the  mode  of  assiuning  the  public  debt,  and  the  amount 
that  ought  to  be  assumed.  The  policy  of  Ilauiilton  pre- 
vailfd.  The  amount  agsumcd  was  about  ?S0,000,000,  a  vast 
sum  ft>r  a  country  so  impoverished,  and  with  a  population  so 
inconsiderable  as  we  then  had.  The  creation  of  the  system, 
and  the  assumption  of  so  large  a  debt,  gave  a  decided  and 
powerful  imi)ulse  to  the  Govenimcnt,  in  the  direction  in 
wliich  it  has  since  continued  to  move,  almost  ct)nstantly. 

This  was  followed  by  a  measure  adopted  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  in  the  face  of  law  ;  but  which,  though  at 
the  time  it  attracted  litlle  attention  or  oppotjjtiun,  has 
proved  the  most  powerful  of  uU  the  means  employed  in  rear- 
ing up  and  maintaining  Ids  favunte  Hy.steni.  I  refer  to  the 
treasury  onlcr  directing  the  receipt  of  bank-notes  in  the  dues 
of  the  Government,  and  which  was  the  first  link  of  that  un- 
constitutional nnd  unholy  alliance  between  this  Government 
and  the  banks,  that  has  been  followed  by  such  disjistrous 
consequences.  I  have,  Mr.  President,  been  accused  of  ex- 
travagance, in  asserting  that  this  unholy  connection  with  the 
j)a|)er  systoui  was  the  great  and  primary  cause  of  almost 
every  departure  irom  the  principles  of  the  constitutiun,  and 
of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Govemmcut  has  been  exposed. 
I  am  hapj)y  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  show,  that  1  do  not 
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stiiud  nloiic  ill  thi»  opiuloa.  Our  atteulion  has  lately  Itecu 
attracted,  by  one  of  the  jouiuals  of  tbis  city,  to  a  pamphlet 
containiag  tbo  same  sentiment,  publi<jlicd  as  far  back  as 
1794  ;  the  author  of  which  was  one  of  the  profoundcst  and 
purest  statesmen  to  whom  our  country  has  ever  given  birth, 
but  who  has  not  been  di6tiii»,'uiahed  in  proportion  to  his  emi- 
nent talent  and  ardent  patriotism.  In  confinnution  of  what 
I  assert,  I  will  thank  tlic  Senator  from  North  CaroHna  near 
me  (Mr.  Strange)  to  read  a  paragraph  taken  from  the  pam- 
phlet, which  contains  expressions  us  strong  aa  any  I  liave 
ever  used  in  reference  to  the  point  in  question. 

[Mr.  Strange^  lead  jus  follows  * 

"  Funding  and  bunking  systems  are  indisj»lu1)ly  connected  with  every 
commcrciml  and  i^oUtical  question,  by  an  interest  generally  at  enmity  with 
the  common  j^oud.  In  the  great  cases  of  peace  and  war,  of  fleets  and 
armies,  aud  of  taxation  and  navigatiou,  their  cries  will  for  ever  n.'K>und 
throughout  the  CiintineuL  Whereas  the  undue  bios  of  puhlio  officers  is 
hounded  by  kTiown  salaries,  and  porsonB  not  freeholders  arc  hardly,  if 
at  all.  distingnitiihablc  from  the  national  interest.  One  ohserration  is  ad- 
duced in  proof  of  this  doctrine.  Paper  fraud,  knowing  the  restivcneits  of 
liberty  when  oppressc<l,  is  utider  an  impuise  to  strengthen  itself  by  ftili^ 
ances  with,  iegislntive  corruption^  icitfi  mitiiarrj  force,  and  vith  similar 
foreign  systems.  War  with  Britain  can  be  turned  by  it  to  great  accouuL 
In  case  of  victory,  ^  military  apparatus,  united  to  it  by  large  arrears,  and, 
on  arersion  to  beiu^  disbanded,  will  be  on  hand.  In  case  of  dvfeat,  paper 
will  constitute  an  '?nginc  of  Government  analogous  to  the  English  srsteni. 
Can  republicanism  rifely  intru.st  a  legislative  paper  junto  with  t)te 
maottgeuK'nt  of  such  a  war?  If  it  docw,  no  prophetic  spirit  is  necoi»- 
sary  to  foretell  that  pajjcr  will  bo  heaped  upon  liberty,  from  tlw  samr 
dasigii  with  which  mountains  were  heaped  u|wn  the  giunU  by  the  di** 
solute  junto  of  OI)-mpus."] 

The  next  njovetnent  he  made  waa  the  l>oldc8t  of  the 
whole  series.  The  union  of  the  Government  with  the  paper 
system  was  not  yet  eoniplele.  A  central  control  was  want- 
ing, in  order  to  give  to  it  unity  of  action,  aud  a  full  devclo] 
ment  of  its  power  and  iufluencci.  Thi.s  ho  sought  in  a 
National  Dank,  witli  a  capital  of  ?10,000,000,  to  be  com- 
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posed  principally  of  the  stock  held  by  the  pubhc  creditors  ; 
thus  binding  more  strongly  to  the  Government  that  already 
pQwerfiU  class,  by  givnng  them,  through  its  agency,  increased 
profit,  and  u  decided  coutirjl  over  the  ciiiTcncy,  exchanges, 
and  the  business  transactions  of  the  country.  On  the  iiucstiou 
of  chartering  the  Bank,  the  great  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  schools.  The  contest  was  long  and  obstinate,  but 
victor)'  ultimately  dcclai-ed  in  favor  of  the  national  federal 
school. 

The  leader  of  that  school  was  not  content  with  these 
great  achievements.  His  bold  and  ardent  mind  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  stop  short  of  tlie  end  at  which  he  aimed.  His 
next  movement  was  to  seize  on  the  money  power ;  and  he 
put  forth  able  reports,  in  which  he  asserted  the  broad  ])rinci- 
ple,  that  Congress  wiw  under  no  other  constitutional  rc- 
Btnction  in  the  use  of  the  public  money,  but  the  general 
welfare  ;  and  that  it  might  be  ap}tropriated  to  any  purpose 
whatever,  believed  to  be  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
interest,  and  as  freely  to  the  objects  not  enumerated,  as  those 
tlittt  were  specified  in  the  constitution.  To  this  he  added 
another,  and  perhajts  more  dangerous  assumption  of  power  ; 
that  the  taxing  jtower,  whicli  was  granted  expressly  to  raise 
revenue,  might  be  used  as  a  j)rotective  power  for  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures,  or  any  other  bnmcli  of  indus- 
try which  CongrcHH  might  clioose  to  foster ;  and  thus  it  was, 
in  fact,  }>ervertcd  from  a  revenue  to  a  penal  i)ower,  through 
which  the  entire  capital  and  industry  of  the  Union  njight  be 
controlled.  Congress  was  nut  prepared,  at  that  Cttily  stage, 
to  follow  so  bold  a  lead  ;  but  the  seed  was  sown  by  a  skilful 
hand^  to  sprout  when  the  proper  season  arrived. 

When  he  retired  from  office,  no  controlling  mind  was 
left  to  perfect  the  system  which  he  had  coniuicnced  with 
such  consummate  skill  and  success  ;  and  shortly  ai\er>  under 
the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams,  the  Alien  and  Seilition 
Acts,  and  the  quasi  war  with  France,  as  it  was  called,  IloX- 
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lowed  the  violent  and  precipitate  measures  of  less  sagaciouir 
and  powerful  minds,  and  which,  in  their  reaction,  expelled 
their  aiithftrs  from  power^  and  raised  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the 
Presidency. 

He  came  in  as  a  reformer  ;  but,  with  the  most  ardent 
desire  and  the  highest  capacity  to  effect  a  reformation,  he 
could  do  little  to  change  the  direction  which  his  rival  had 
impressed,  at  the  outset,  on  the  political  machine.  Economy, 
indeed,  was  introduced,  and  the  cxficnditures  reduced  ;  bat 
the  ligatures  which  united  the  Government  with  the  paper 
system  were  too  strong  to  be  sundered.  The  funded  debt, 
though  greatly  re<luced  by  him,  could  not  bo  extinguished. 
The  charter  of  the  United  .States  Bank  had  still  half  its 
term  to  rtm,  nnil  the  use  of  l>anks  and  bank-notes  in  the 
fiscal  transiietiuns  of  the  Government  had  taken  toi>  strung  a 
hold  to  be  supersedwl  at  once.  In  the  mean  time,  the  agi- 
tation caused  by  the  gigantic  conflict  between  France  and 
England  reached  our  distant  and  peaceful  shores,  and  the 
administration  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  efforts  to 
prevent  aggressions  on  our  rights,  and  presen-o  our  neu- 
tnility.  To  effect  this,  every  expedient  was  attempted — 
negotiation,  embargo,  non-imi>ortation,  and  non-iutercouree 
— but  in  vain.  War  followed,  and  with  it  all  hopes  of 
carrying  out  the  reform  contemplated  by  Jefferson  when  he 
came  into  power  Uiiled. 

When  peace  arrived,  the  country  was  deeply  in  debt. 
Capital  and  industry  had  taken  new  directions  in  consequence 
of  the  long  interruption  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
public  attention  was  completely  diverted  from  the  questions 
which  had  brought  into  conflict  the  two  great  political  schools, 
and  which  had  Ff*  Inng  divided  the  country. 

The  season  had  now  arrived  when  the  seed  which  had 
been  bo  skilfully  sowed  by  Hamilton,  as  has  been  stated, 
began  to  germinate,  and  soon  shot  forth  with  the 
vigorous  growth.     Duties  came  to  be  imposed  without  regaxd' 
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to  revenue,  and  money  nppmpriatod  without  reference  to  the 
granted  powci*8.  Taiiif  followed  taritl'  iu  rapid  succession, 
carrj'iug  in  their  train  a  pml'iuiiou  of  cNpenditurea  on  harbors, 
roads,  canals,  pensions,  and  a  host  of  others,  coiiij)rehending 
objects  of  almost  every  description-  In  such  rapid  succes- 
sion did  the  protective  duties  follow,  that  in  1828 — in  the 
short  space  of  twelve  years  after  the  termination  of  the  late 
war — they  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  nearly  oue-hnlf 
of  the  a*;gregate  value  of  tlie  entire  imports,  after  dudueliug 
the  reshipmeuts.  Beyond  this  point,  the  system  never  ad- 
vanced ;  and,  fl*rtunately  for  the  country,  it  did  not.  Had 
it  continued  its  proj^ress  a  few  years  longer,  the  enormous 
patronage  which  it  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  would  liave  terminated  our  fonai  of  govurnmcnt 
by  enabling  him  to  nominate  his  successor — or  by  plunging 
the  country  into  a  revolution,  to  be  followed  hy  disunion  or 
despotism — as  was  foretold  would  be  the  consequence  in  the 
report  to  the  Legislature  <jf  Virginia,  so  often  referred  to — 
if  the  system  it  reprobated  were  carried  out  iu  practice.  But, 
happily,  with  the  tariff  of  1828,  the  reaction  commenced, 
and  has  been  ever  since  progi'cssing.  How,  or  by  whom  it 
w^as  commenceti,  and  has  been  urged  forward  to  tlie  present 
point,  this  is  not  the  prui)ur  occasion  to  state.  All  I  propose 
now  is  to  trace  its  progress,  and  mark  the  point  at  which  it 
has  arrived. 

The  first  step  of  this  retrograde  movement  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  administration  of  the  younger  Adams.  Ho 
came  into  power  on  the  extrcmo  princiides  and  doctrines  of 
the  Federal  national  school,  and  on  them  he  placed  the  hope 
of  maintaining  his  elevation.  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
1  appeal  to  his  inaugural  address  and  his  messages  to  the 
two  Houses  at  the  openings  of  the  annual  sessions  ;  and  to 
expel  his  administration  from  jtower  was,  of  course,  a  i*relim- 
inary  and  indispensable  step  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  the  opposite  school  ;  and,  fortu- 
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natclVj  this  was  effecled  by  a  decided  majority  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  first  term. 

The  next  step  was  the  final  discharge  of  the  funded  debt ; 
and  liir  tliis  iiiii»ortant  step,  at  bo  early  a  j)eriodj  the  cuuntiy 
Is  indebted  principally  to  a  friend,  now  unfortunately  no 
more — the  amiable,  the  talented,  the  patriotic  Lowndes^ 
the  author  of  that  simple,  but  etfective  measure,  the  Sinking 
Fund  Act,  passed  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  lato 
war. 

But  the  most  forniidnblo  of  all  the  ol)8tacIe8 — the  source 
of  tho  vast  and  corniptin;:^  surplus,  with  its  host  of  extrava- 
gant and  unconstitutional  expenditures — the  protective  tariff, 
still  remained  in  full  force,  and  obstructed  any  further  ptx>- 
gr«.'5s  in  the  reaction  that  had  conmienced.  By  what  dt*cided 
and  bold  measures  it  was  overcome  is  well  known  to  oil,  and 
need  not  be  told  on  this  occasion.  It  is  sufHcient  to  say^ 
that,  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  the  controversy 
terminated  in  the  Compromise  Act,  which  abandonetl  the 
protective  principle,  and  has,  I  trust,  closed  for  ever  what^ 
has  proved  in  tliis  Government  a  most  prolific  soarce  of' 
power,  patronage,  and  corruption. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  State-s — tho  centre  and  soid  of  the 
pnpcr  system — a  step   that  may  justly  be  rcgarde<l  as  noi 
inferior  to  any  other  in  the  whole  series.     That  was  followed 
by  the  Deposit  Act  of  1S3(J,  whieh  trausferred  to  the  trea- 
suiies  of  the  States  the  vast  surplus  which  continued  to  floW' 
in  upon  us,  not\\ith8tanding  the  great  reduction  imder  the 
Compromise  Act.      This  decisive  measure  disburdened  our^ 
surcharged  treasury,  and  has  forced  on  this  Government  the 
necessity  of  retrenchment  and  economy,  and  thereby  greatlyj 
strengthened  and  accelerated  the  reaction.     So  necessary  is 
the  reduction  of  the  income  to  rcfonn,  that  I  am  disposed 
to  regard  it  as  a  political  maxim  in  free  states,  that  an  im- 
poverishetl  treasury,  once  in  a  generation  at  least,  ia  alm< 
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ui(lisp<.>nsable  to  the  preservation  of  their  institutions  and 
liberty. 

The  next  stage  in  the  progress  was,  the  suspension  of  the 
connection  between  the  Government  and  the  banks,  in  con- 
seq^ucnco  of  the  susponsjon  of  specie  payments.  This  occa- 
sion afforded  an  opportunity  to  strike  the  first  blow  against 
that  illegitimate  and  unh(»Iy  alliance.  It  was  given  decidedly, 
l>oldly,  and  vigorously,  but  still  with  only  partial  success. 
The  interest  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  connection  was  too 
powerful  to  be  overcome  at  once  ;  but  though  not  broken, 
the  tie  is  greatly  weakened,  and  nothin;,^  ninv  is  wanting  to 
sever  for  ever  ibis  fatal  knot,  Unt  to  f.illo\v  up  what  has 
already  been  done  by  persevering  and  energetic  blows. 

This  is  the  point  to  which  the  reaction  has  alreaily 
reached  ;  and  the  question  now  to  be  considered  is.  To  what 
point  ought  it  to  be  urged,  and  what  are  the  intermediate 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  ?  I  am,  for  myself,  i>reparcd  to 
answer.  I  have  no  concealment.  My  aim  is  fixed.  It  is 
no  less  than  to  turn  hick  tlio  Government  to  where  it  was 
when  it  commenced  its  operation  in  1789  ;  to  obliterate  all 
the  intermediate  measures  originating  iu  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciples and  ixjlicy  of  the  school  to  vviiich  I  am  opposed,  and 
which  exjrtjrience  has  jiroved  to  be  bo  dangerous  and  uncon- 
genial to  our  system  ;  to  take  a  fresh  start,  a  new  departure, 
on  the  State  Rights  Rcpublicau  tack,  as  was  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  constitution.  TliLs  is  the  point  at  which 
I  have  aimed  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  towards  which 
I  have  persisted,  during  the  Avhole  period,  to  urge  my  way, 
in  defiance  of  opposing  difficulties,  dangci-s,  and  discourage- 
ments, and  from  which  nothing  shall  drive  me  (while  in 
public  life)  till  the  object  at  which  I  aim  is  accomplished. 
By  far  the  most  formidable  difficulties  are  already  surmount- 
ed.    Those  that  remain  are  comparatively  insignificant. 

Among  these,  the  most  important  and  difficult,  by  far, 
18,  to  separate  the  Government  from  the  banks  ;  but  which. 
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after  the  blowa  the  connection  has  received,  will  requiiu  not 
much  more  than  unyielding  firmness  and  perseverance.  This 
done,  the  givut  work  of  freoiuj;  the  Go\L*rumeut  entirely  from 
the  pnpcr  system,  on  which  Hamilton  laid  the  foundation  of 
hia  wbule  policy,  will  have  been  achieved. 

The  next  is,  to  carry  out,  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff, 
which  must  take  place  at  the  next  or  succeeding  session,  the 
pnfvitsimis  uf  llie  Couiprounse  Act ;— that  there  sluiU  \>e  no 
duty  kid  but  what  may  bo  necessary  to  the  economical  and 
constitutional  wants  of  the  Government.  Should  this  be 
accoDipiishcd,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  protective  system, 
with  all  the  evils  that  followed,  and  must  ever  follow,  in  its 
train.  J^or  eau  I  believe,  after  what  wo  have  experienced, 
and  wliat  haa  been  eaid  during  this  session,  that  there  will 
be  any  insupei-able  ditliculty  in  eftectiiij;  an  object  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  peace  nnd  tmuquillity  of  the 
Union. 

Having  freed  the  Government  from  the  paper  and  pi 
tective  syatems,  the  next  step  in  importance  is,  to  put  a 
stop  to  internal  improvements — the  construction  and  im* 
provemeut  of  harbore*  and  the  extravagant  waste  on,  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  the  pension  system,  but  wluch  has  de- 
parted from  every  principle  justly  belonging  to  such  a  system. 
No  government  wiis  ever  before  burdened  with  an  expendi- 
ture so  absurd  and  monstrous.  It  confuiunds  all  distinctions 
between  the  descrWng  and  undeserving,  and  yearly  draws 
millions  from  tlio  treasury  without  any  just  claim  on  the 
public  bounty — and  ought  to  be  both  airested  and  i-eformed. 

A  single  step  more  brings  the  Government  to  the  des- 
tined point ;  I  mean  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  adminis- 
trative department  of  the  Government.  I  doubt  not  but 
that  every  brunch  needs  reform.  There  are,  doubtless,  nu- 
merous defalcations  in  addition  to  those  brought  to  light. 
The  fault  has  been  more  in  the  system  (a  brief  narrative  of 
which  I  have  given),  tiian  iu  those  who  have  been  chained 
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with  the  ailwinistration  of  the  Government.  For  yeui*s 
money  was  as  dirt.  The  treasury  was  oppa-ssed  with  it. 
and  the  only  solicitude  was  how  to  get  clear  of  what  was 
considere^l  an  useless  burden.  Hence  the  vast  increase  of  ex- 
penditures; hence  the  loose  and  inattentive  administration 
of  our  fiscal  concerns ;  hence  the  heavy  defalcations.  Nor 
are  these  remarks  confined  to  the  executive  depttrtnient  of 
the  Govenmient ;  they  apply  to  all — to  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  as  well  as  to  other  brunches.  But  there  is  no 
longer  a  surplus.  The  treasury  is  exhausted,  and  the  work 
of  retrenchuiont,  economy,  and  accountability  is  furced  on 
us.  Reform  in  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Govenmient  cim  no 
longer  be  delayed,  and  I  rejoice  that  such  is  the  fact.  Econ- 
omy and  accountability  arc  virtues  Ifclonginj,'  to  free  and 
popuhir  governments — and  without  which,  they  cannot  long 
endure.  The  assertion  is  pre-eminently  true  when  apjilied 
to  this  Government;  and  hence  the  prominent  place  they 
occupy  in  the  creed  of  the  State  Rlghtu  and  Ke|iubHcim 
school. 

Having  taken  these  steps,  every  measure  of  prominence 
originating  in  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  National  Fed- 
eral school  will  become  oblkenitcdj  and  the  Goveniuient  will 
have  been  brou^rht  liac-k,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  to  the 
point  of  ori^nal  departure, — when  it  may  Ini  put  on  its  new 
tack.  To  guard  agaiiiHt  a  false  Ktcerage  thereafter,  one  im- 
portant measure,  in  addition  to  those  enumerated,  will  be 
indispensable : — to  i)lace  the  new  States,  as  far  as  the  jiublic 
domain  is  concerned,  in  a  condition  as  independent  of  tlie 
Government  aa  the  old.  It  is  as  much  due  to  them,  as  it  is 
indispensable  to  accomplish  the  great  object  in  view.  The 
fiublio  domain,  within  tliese  States,  is  too  great  a  stake  to 
be  left  under  the  contrtjl  <jt"  this  Government.  It  is  dillicult 
to  estimate  the  vast  addition  it  makes  to  its  power  and  pat- 
ronage, and  the  controlling  and  corrupting  inducnee  which  it 
may  exercise  over  the  Presidential  election,  and  through  that, 
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the  strong  impulse  it.  may  receive  ia  a  wrong  direction.  Till 
it  is  removed,  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  a  successfiil  and 
bafe  steemge,  even  if  every  other  sinieter  influence  should  be 
removed. 

It  would  lie  presumptuous  in  me,  Mr.  President,  to  ad- 
vise those  who  are  charged  vrith  the  administration  of  the 
Government,  what  course  to  adopt ;  but,  if  they  woukl  hear 
the  voice  of  one  who  desires  nothing  Ibr  liimself,  and  whose 
only  wish  ia  to  see  the  country  prosperous,  free,  and  happy — 
I  would  say  to  them, — you  are  ]daccd  in  the  mo«t  remarkable 
juncture  tliat  has  ever  occuiTcd  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Government.  By  seizing  it,  you  may  bring  the 
vessel  of  state  to  a  position,  where  she  may  take  a  new  tack, 
and  thereby  escape  all  the  shoals  and  breakers,  among  whicli 
a  falfse  steerage  has  run  her,  and  bring  her  triumphantly  into 
her  destined  port,  with  honor  to  yourselves,  and  safety  to 
those  on  board.  Take,  tlicn,  your  gnmnd  Ixddly  ;  avow  your 
object  ;  disclose  your  measures  ;  and  let  the  people  see  clearly 
that  you  intend— what  Jeftcrsou  designed  to  do,  but,  from 
adverse  circumstances,  could  not  accomplish — to  reverse  the 
nie;isuves  oiSginatitig  in  pnuciples  and  |>olicy  uncongenial  to 
our  political  system — to  divest  the  Government  of  all  undue 
jmtronage  and  influence — to  restrict  it  to  the  few  great  ol)- 
jccts  intended  by  the  constitution — in  a  word,  to  give  a  com- 
plete ascendency  to  the  good  old  Virginia  school  over  its 
antagonist,  which  time  and  experience  have  proved  to  bo 
foreign  to  our  system — and  you  may  count  with  confidence 
on  their  support,  without  looking  to  any  other  means  of 
success.  Should  you  take  such  a  course  at  tliis  pn>pitio\w 
moment,  our  free  and  happy  institutions  may  be  peri)etuated 
for  generations  ;  but,  if  a  different,  short  will  be  their  du- 
ration. 

On  this  question  of  patronage,  let  me  odd,  in  conclusion, 
that,  according  to  my  conception,  the  great  and  leading  error 
in  Hamilton  and  his  school  orisinated  in  a  mistake  as  to  the 
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analogy  between  ours  and  the  British  system  of  Government. 
If  we  wore  to  judge  by  their  outward  form,  there  is,  indeed,  a 
striking  analogy  between  them  in  many  particulars  ;  but  if 
\v(*  look  witliin,  iit  their  spirit  and  genius,  never  were  two 
free  Governments  so  perfectly  dissiuiilar.  They  are,  in  fact, 
the  very  opposites.  Of  all  free  goverumeuts  that  ever  existed 
— ^no,  1  will  enlarge  the  proposition — of  all  governments  that 
ever  existed,  free  or  despotic,  the  British  Government  can 
boar  the  largest  amount  of  j>atronage — the  greatest  exaction 
and  pressure  on  the  people,  witliuut  changing  its  character, 
or  niuning  into  revolution.  The  greater,  in  fact,  its  ]>iitron- 
age,  the  stronger  it  is — tdl  the  pivssure  begins  to  crush  the 
mass  of  population  with  its  superincumbent  weight.  But 
directly  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  ours.  Of  all  governments 
that  ever  existed,  it  can  stand  under  the  least  patronage,  in 
profkortion  to  the  population  imd  wealth  of  the  country,  with- 
out cliangiug  its  character,  or  hasmrdiug  u  ivvohition.  I  have 
not  made  tlicse  assertions  lightly.  They  are  tlie  result  of 
much  reflection,  and  can  be  sustained  by  conchislve  reasons 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  two  Governments  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  proper  occasion  to  discuss  the  subject. 


REMARKS 


On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Benton  to  strike  out  the  19th 
and  20th  sections  of  tlie  Independent  Treasury  Bill, 
the  clauses  which  permit  the  reception  and  dis- 
Lursement  of  Federal  PapiT;  made  in  tlie  Senate, 
January  IGth,  1840. 

[Mr,  Benton  having  Ppokeii  at  great  length  in  support  of  his  ino- 
lioD,  Mr.  Wriglit  hritifly  remarked,  that  the  matbir  Wiw  of  no  practical 
imporiimcv,  wi  tiiero  would  be,  hi  a  short  time,  no  outstaudiug  Federal 
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pflppr  to  recoivo  or  disburse.  The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs 
Norvell,  AVallct»r,  and  AlWn,  in  favor  of  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Clay  in 
opposition.  In  the  cour&e  of  Lis  remarks,  Mr.  O.  denounced  tlio  Bill 
as  it  stood,  and  na  propose<l  to  be  amended,  as  ijs(ii.'ntiiilly  .1  **  Gocem- 
ment  Bank  ;*^  and  referred,  in  words  of  strong  coudetnnutiyn,  lu  iJie 
fiourso  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  regard  to  it.     Mr.  Calhoun  replied  ; — ] 

It  is  wiid  that  extremes  sometinios  meet ;  of  the  truth  of 
which  >vc  Iiave  an  iUusti-atioa  in  this  case,  in  wliich  tlic 
avowed  opponent  (Mr.  Bcuton),  and  the  avowed  friend  (Mr. 
Clay),  of  the  credit  system^  object  to  tho  Grovernment  using 
its  own  credit ;  tlic  one  to  the  use  of  treusury  notes,  and  tho 
other  to  the  use  of  treasury  drafts.  I,  as  the  friend  of  the 
final  and  complete  divorce  of  Goveniinent  and  banks,  am 
o|>posi>d  to  the  viuwa  of  each  extrenio.  It  is  my  conviction, 
that  if  the  Go\Trninent  should  have  the  blindness  to  repu- 
diate the  u>^e  of  its  own  credit,  it  would  go  far  to  defeat  the 
policy  of  this  bill,  by  restoring,  in  the  end,  the  very  union  it 
is  intended  to  dissever.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Paper  has, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  decided  advantage  over  gold  and  silver. 
It  is  preferable  in  large  and  distaut  transactions,  and  cannot, 
in  a  country  like  oura,  be  dispensed  with  in  the  fiscal  action 
of  the  Government,  without  much  tumecessary  expense  and 
inconvenience  ;  tho  truth  of  which  would  soon  be  manifest, 
if  the  Government  should  consent  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
treasury  draftn.  But  tills  is  not  the  only  form  in  which  it 
may  be  convenient  or  necessary  for  it  to  use  its  own  credit. 
It  may  be  comjielled  to  use  it  for  circulation^  in  a  more  per- 
manent fonn,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding — what  I  regard 
a  great  evil — a  lederal  debt.  I  am  decidedly  op|>oscd  to 
governmental  loans.  I  believe  them  to  bo,  in  reality^  little 
better  tlian  a  fraud  on  the  conimunity,  if  made  in  bank-notes 
— and  highly  injurious,  if  made  in  large  amounts  in  specie.  I 
haw  eucfugh  in  the  late  war,  to  jdit  me  on  n»y  guard  against 
tliem.  1  s:tw  the  Government  borrow  the  notes  of  insolvent 
tanks,  the  credit  of  which  depended  almost  exclusively  on 
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the  fact,  that  they  were  received  and  disbursed  by  the  Gov- 
i-eranient  as  money.  I  saw  the  Government  borrow  these 
worthless  rags — wortldess  but  for  the  credit  it  gave  them — at 
the  rate  of  eighty  for  one  hundred  ;  that  is,  for  every  eighty 
dollars  it  birrowed  of  thiist;^  iwtcs,  it  gave  one  hundred  dol- 
lars of  its  stock,  losin<^  i^ix  jier  cent,  interest.  Still  worse  ; 
J  saw  the  Goverunicut,  with  the  view  of  cumjiliating  the 
:b,  which  were  fleecing  Ine  community,  permit  them  to 
lit  its  own  |japci-,  by  recusing  to  receive  its  treasury 
notes  at  par,  though  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  for  their 
own  worthless  trash,  without  iuterest ;  and  thus  Jcgnuling 
and  linking  its  own  credit  below  that  of  iaBt>lveat  banks. 
All  this  I  saw. 

Now,  Sir,  I  hold  thai  it  is  only  by  the  judicious  use  of 
Government  credit,  that  a  repetition  of  a  similar  state  of 
things  can  be  avoided  in  the  event  of  another  war.  It  may 
laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  without  banks  and  liank-notes, 
large  Government  Imins  are  impracticublo  ;  and  withuutsome 
substitute,  such  loivns,  in  tlic  event  of  war,  would  be  unavoid- 
able. The  only  substitute  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  direct 
use,  by  the  Government,  of  its  own  credit.  Kow,  ks  I  regard 
the  borrowing  from  banks,  not  only  us  cue  Uuk  iu  the  con- 
nection between  Goverament  and  banks,  but  im  inevitably 
lejiding  to  the  use  of  bank-notes  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  its  revenue, — I  also  regaixl  the  use,  by  the 
Government,  of  its  own  credit,  in  the  fonn  of  treasuiy  notes, 
or  some  other  and  better  form,  as  indispensable  to  the  per- 
manent success  of  the  policy  of  this  bill.  If  the  GovernTiient 
had  relied  on  its  credit,  insteud  t)f  luans  from  liaiiks,  in  the 
late  war  ;  if  it  had  then  rei'used  to  receive  and  pay  away 
bank-notes,  as  this  bill  proposes, — or  had  had  but  the  manli- 
ness to  refuse  to  receive  the  notes  of  banks  winch  refused  to 
receive  its  notes  at  par, — I  venture  little  in  saying,  that 
the  expense  of  the  war  might  have  been  reduced  forty 
luillions. 
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For  these  reasoiiB,  I  cannot  iisficnt  tbat  the  Govemnienl 
Bhoulil  repudiate  the  use  of  itH  own  cre<Ht,  nor  do  I  believe' 
that  such  ifl  the  sense  of  this  body.  Should  there  be  any  one 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  let  him  submit  a  direct  proposition  tOj 
prohibit  the  Government  from  the  use  of  its  credit.  I  wouliJ 
be  ghid  to  ace  the  vote  on  such  a  iiroposilion.  Instead  of 
being  unanimous  iu  its  favor,  as  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment would  have  us  believe,  it  is  far  more  probable  it  wouH 
be  nearly  so  the  other  way. 

But  I  am  told,  that  the  provision  now  proposed  to  bo 
stricken  out,  wjis  in  an  amendment  which  I  moved  at  the 
extra  session, — contaimn^,  what  la  usually  called,  the  specie 
feature.  This  is  true, — but  is  easily  explained.  It  was  then 
known  that  there  was  a  large  temporary  deficit  in  the  reve- 
nue, which  I  preferred  meeting  by  the  use  of  our  own  credit 
to  a  loan  from  the  banks.  But  now  we  are  told  that  there 
^viil  be  no  dcJicit,  and,  of  course,  tliat  reason  does  not  apply. 
I  must,  however,  say,  that  according  to  my  impression,  there 
wiil  be  a  deficit  before  the  end  of  the  j^ear  of  some  millions, 
without  the  most  rigid  economy  ;  and  one  of  the  motives  I 
have  for  acquicKcing  in  the  proposed  amendment,  is  to  en- 
force such  economy,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  providing 
for  the  delicit  should  there  be  one.  In  that  case,  it  is  clear 
there  will  be  a  conflict  between  the  advocates  of  loans  and 
of  Government  credit;  in  which,  if  it  should  Dome,  I  need 
not  say  on  which  side  I  shall  be  found. 
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On  the  Report  of  Mr.  Grundy  of  Tennessee,  in  rehi 
tion  io  the  assumption  of  the  Debts  of  the  States 
by  the  Federal  Government ;  delivered  in  the 
Senate,  February  r.th,  1840. 


Mr.  Calhoun  said :  When  I  have  heard  it  asserted, 
again  and  again,  in  t!»is  discussion,  that  this  report  was  un- 
called for ;  that  there  was  no  one  in  favor  nf  Iho  afisuinjitiim 
of  State  debts,  and  that  tlie  resolutions  were  mere  idle, 
abstract  uegativcsj  of  no  st>rt  of  im[)ortanco,  I  cannot  b\it 
ask  myself,  If  all  this  be  so,  why  this  deep  excitement? 
why  this  ardent  zeal  to  make  collateral  issues  ?  and,  above 
all,  why  the  great  anxiety  to  avoid  a  direct  vote  on  the  reso- 
lutions ?  To  these  inq^uiries  I  can  find  but  one  solution; 
and  that  is,  disguise  it  as  you  may,  there  L^,  in  reality,  at  the 
bottom,  a  deep  and  agitating  question.  Yes,  there  is  such 
a  question.  The  scheme  of  assuming  the  debts  of  the  States 
is  no  idle  fiction.  The  evidence  of  its  reality,  and  that  it 
18  now  in  agitation,  bursts  from  every  quarter,  within  and 
without  these  walla,  on  this  side  and  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  not,  indeeil,  a  direct  nssiimption,  for  that  would 
be  too  absurd  ;  and  hannless,  because  tCKj  absunl  ;  hut  iu 
form  far  more  plausible  and  dangerous — an  assumption,  in 
fffecty  by  dividing  the  jroteeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  States. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  hIiow  that  such  distribution,  under 
existing  circumstances,  with  the  deep  indebtedness  and  em- 
barrassment of  many  of  the  States,  would  Ik*,  in  renlity,  an 
assumption.  We  all  know,  that  without  such  indebtedness 
and  embarrassment,  the  scheme  of  difltribution  would  not 
have  the  least  chance  for  a(lo2iti(uu  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
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harmless,  and  cause  no  excitement  ;  but  plimged,  as  the 
States  arc,  in  debt,  it  becomes  a  question  truly  formidable, 
and  on  which  the  future  politics  of  the  country  are  destined 
for  years  fo  run.  If,  then,  the  scheme  should  be  ai]aj)tcil,  it 
must  be  by  the  votes  of  the  indebted  States,  in  order  to  aid 
their  credit,  and  lip;hten  their  burden  ;  and  who  is  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  that  it  would  be  in  truth,  what  I  have  assertotl 
it  to  bo  in  eflect,  to  that  extent,  an  assumption  of  their  debts  ? 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  real  question  at  issue,  which  has 
caused  all  this  excitement  and  zeal — a  question  pregnant 
with  the  most  important  consequences,  immediate  and  re- 
mote. What  1  now  propose  is,  to  trace  rapidly  ana  briefly 
some  of  tho  more  prominent  which  would  result  from  this 
schcmej  should  it  ever  become  a  law. 

The  fii*st,  and  most  immediate,  would  be  to  subtract  from 
the  treasury  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands.  I  do  not  intend  to  examine  the  consti- 
tutional question,  whether  Confess  has  or  has  not  the  right 
to  make  the  subtraction,  and  to  divide  the  proceeds  among 
the  States.  It  is  not  necessaiy.  The  committee  has  con- 
clusively shown  that  it  has  uo  such  jHjwer  ;  that  it  holds  the 
public  domain  in  trust  for  the  States  in  tlicir  Federal  cj\|>a- 
city  OS  members  of  the  Union,  in  aid  of  their  contribution 
to  the  treasury  ;  and  that,  to  denationalize  the  fund  (if 
I  may  use  the  expression),  by  distributing  it  among  the 
States  for  their  separate  and  individual  uses,  would  be  a 
manifest  violation  of  tho  trust,  and  wholly  unwnrnmte<l  by 
the  constitution.  Passing,  then,  by  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion, I  itiiend  to  restrict  my  inquiry  to  what  would  bo  its 
tiscal  and  moneyed  effects. 

Thus  regarded,  the  first  efTect  of  thesubtniction  would  be 
to  cause  an  equal  deficit  in  the  revenue.  1  need  not  inform 
tho  Senate  that  there  is  not  a  surplus  cent  in  the  treasury  ; 
that  the  most  rigid  economy  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  on  it  during  the  cupRmtyear  ;  that  the  revenue,  su 
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far  fmm  being  on  the  increase,  must  be  miiiJly  reduced, 
under  existing  laws,  in  the  next  two  years  ;  and  that  every 
dollar  withdrawn,  by  Kubtracting  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  must  nmke  a  ttorresponding  deficit.  Wc  are  thus 
brought  to  tlic  i^uestion,  What  would  be  the  i^robaLlc  an- 
nual amount  of  the  deficit,  and  how  is  it  to  be  supplied  ? 

The  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  public  liiuds,  I  woidd 
sujipose,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  five  inillions  of  dollars 
at  least,  on  an  average,  for  the  next  ten  or  fifleen  years. 
They  were  about  six  millions  the  hist  year.  The  fu^t  three 
quarters  gave  within  a  fraction  of  iive  and  a  half  millions. 
The  estimate  for  this  year,  is  three  and  a  half  miUions  ; 
making  the  average  of  the  two  years  but  little  sliort  of  five 
millions.  If,  with  these  data,  we  cast  our  eyes  back  en  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion, 
taking  into  consideration  our  great  increase  of  population 
and  wealth,  and  the  vast  tpiantity  of  joililic  hinds  ln^ld  by 
the  Government,  that  the  average  I  have  estimated  Is  not 
too  high.  Asauming,  llieu,  that  the  deficit  would  bo  ^vo 
millions,  the  next  inquiry  is,  How  sball  it  be  8U]>plIed  ? 
There  is  but  ono  way  ;  a  corrcs{>onding  increase  of  tlie  duties 
on  imports.  We  have  no  otlier  source  of  revenue,  but  the 
Poet  Office.  No  one  would  think  of  lajnng  it  on  that,  or  to 
raise  the  amount  by  internal  taxes.  The  result,  then,  thus 
fiir,  would  be  to  withdraw  fruiu  thu  treasury  five  milliuus  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States,  and  to  impose  an  equal  amount  of  duty 
on  imports,  to  make  good  tlie  deficit.  Now  1  would  ask, 
What  is  the  difference,  regarded  as  u  fiscal  transaction,  be- 
tween withdrawing  that  amount  for  distribution,  and  im- 
posing a  similar  amount  of  duties  on  the  imjiorts,  to  supply 
its  place,  and  that  of  lcavir*g  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
land  in  the  treasury,  and  imposing  an  equal  amount  of  duties 
for  distriVnition  ?  It  is  ciearly  tlie  same  tiling,  in  effect,  to 
retain  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  tiie  treasury  and  to 
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impose  tho  duties  for  distribution,  or  to  distribute  the  jiro 
ceeds  and  thereby  force  the  imposition  of  the  duties  to  supply^ 
the  place. 

It  is  then,  in  reality,  a  scheme  to  impose  five  millions  of, 
additional  duties  on  the  importations  of  the  countr}*,  to 
distributed  among  the  States  ;  and  I  now  ask,  Where  is  the 
Senator  who  will  openly  avow  himself  an  advocate  of  such  a 
scheme?  I  i>ut  the  question  home,  solemnly,  to  those  on 
the  opposite  side  :  Do  you  not  believe  that  such  a  scheme 
would  be  unconstitutional,  imequal,  unjust,  and  danger- 
ous? And  can  you,  as  honest  men,  do  tliat  in  effect,  by 
indirect  means,  which,  if  done  directly,  would  be  clearly 
liable  to  every  one  of  those  ubjections  ? 

I  have  BJiid  such  would  ha  the  case,  re«i^rded  as  a  fiscal 
transaction.  lu  a  jtoliliail  point  of  view,  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  land  would  be  the  worse  of 
the  two.  It  would  create  opposinji;  and  hostile  relations  lic- 
tween  the  old  Jind  new  Stateb,  in  relerence  to  the  public 
domain.  Heretofore  the  conduct  of  the  Government  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  greatest  liberality,  not  to  say  gene- 
rosity, towards  the  new  States,  In  the  administration  of  the 
public  lands.  Adopt  this  scheme,  and  its  conduct  will  bo 
the  reverse.  Whatever  might  be  granted  to  them,  would 
subtract  an  equal  anmuut  from  the  suui  to  be  distributed. 
An  austere  and  rigid  administration  would  be  the  result, 
followed  by  hostile  feelings  on  both  sides,  that  would  accel- 
erate the  conflict  between  them  in  reference  to  the  public 
domain — a  conflict  advancing  but  too  fast  by  the  natural 
course  of  events,  and  which  any  one,  in  tho  least  giftetl  with 
foresight,  must  see,  come  when  it  will,  would  shake  the 
Union  to  the  centre,  unless  prevented  by  ^nse  and  timely 
concession. 

Having  shown  that  the  scheme  is,  in  effect,  to  impose 
duties  for  distribution,  the  next  question  is,  On  whom  will 
they  fall  ?     I  know  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
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as  to  who,  in  fact,  pays  the  duties  on  imports.  I  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  thfit  jKJJnt.  \Vc,  of  the  staple  and  exi>ort- 
ing  States,  have  long  settled  tho  question,  for  ourselves,  al- 
most unanimously,  from  wid  experience.  We  \\Xio\v  how 
niinously  high  duties  fell  on  us  ;  how  they  desolated  our 
cities,  and  exhausted  our  section.  Wo  also  know  how  rapidly 
we  have  been  recovering  as  they  have  hcen  going  off,  in  npite 
of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  times,  and  the  distracted  and  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  currency.  It  is  now  a  fixed  maxim 
with  us,  that  there  is  not  a  whit  of  difference,  so  far  as  we 
are  con<:erncd,  bt'tweon  an  export  and  im]iort  dnty — lietwecn 
paying  toll  goiii^  out,  or  retuniiiig  in — or  going  down  to 
market,  or  returning  back.  If  this  he  true,  of  which  we  have 
no  doubt,  it  is  a  point  of  no  little  importance  tn  us  of  the 
staple  States  to  know  what  portion  of  the  duties  will  full  to 
our  lot  to  pay.  We  furnish  about  three-fourths  of  the  ex- 
ports, with  alnnit  twn-fiflliH  of  the  whole  population.  Four- 
fifths  of  five  milliuijiH  is  four  niillions,  which  would  be  the 
measure  of  our  cuntribution  ;  and  twi>-filtha  of  fivo  millions 
is  two  millions,  which  woidd  be  our  share  of  the  distribution  : 
that  is  to  say,  for  every  two  dollars  we  would  receive,  under 
this  notable  scheme,  we  would  pay  four  dollars  to  tlie  fund 
from  which  it  would  be  derived. 

I  now  ask,  whut  does  it  amount  to,  Ijut  making  the  in- 
come of  the  States,  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  annually, 
common  property,  to  be  distributed  among  them,  according 
to  numbers,  or  some  such  ratio,  without  the  IcEist  reference 
to  their  respective  contributions.^  And  what  is  that  but 
rank  agrarianisui — agmriauism  among  the  States  ?  To 
divide  the  annmil  income  is  as  much  agrarianism  as  to  divide 
property  itself ;  and  would  be  as  much  so,  divided  among 
twenty-six  States,  as  among  twenty-six  individuals.  Let  me 
admonish  the  members  opposite,  if  they  really  apprehend 
the  spirit  of  agrarianism  as  much  as  might  Im3  inferred  from 
their  frequent  declarations,  not  to  set  the  fatal  exain]>lc  here, 
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iu  Ihoir  legislative  capacity.     Remember  there  is  but  ont 
Btcp  iKjtwefii  dividing  the  income  of  the  States,  and   tl 
of  individuals,  and  between  a  jmrtiol  and  general  distribu- 
tion. 

Prtjcecding  a  step  further,  in  tracing  consequences,  an- 
other question  presents  itself — On  what  articles  shall  the 
duties  he  laid  ?  On  the  free  or  the  dutied  articles  ?  Shall 
they  be  laid  for  levenue  or  for  protection?  Is  it  not  obvious 
that  so  large  an  amount  us  five  millions,  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  present  income  from  that  source,  and  probably  not 
much  less  than  ouc-lialf  of  what  it  will  be  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  cannot  be  raised  without  rousing  from  its  slumber 
the  tariif  question,  with  all  its  distraction  and  danger  ? 
Shiiuld  that,  huwever,  not  ha  tlie  ciise,  there  is  another  conse- 
quence coniiiicted  with  tluH,  tliat  cannot  fail  to  rouse  it,  as 
I  fihMlI  now  proceed  to  explain. 

The  act  of  distributing  the  sales  of  the  jmblic  lands 
among  the  States,  of  itself,  as  well  as  the  amount  to  be  dis- 
tributedj  will  do  much  to  resuscitate  their  credit.  It  is  the 
dcsirud  result,  and  the  leading  motive  for  the  act.  Five 
tuillions  annually  (the  amount  assumed),  on  a  pledge  of  the 
public  duuioin,  wuuld,  of  itself,  be  a  suihcient  basis  for  a 
loan  of  ninety  or  an  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  if  judiciously 
managed.  But  BUiqinse  that  only  one-half  shoidd  be  ap- 
plied, as  the  means  of  negotiating  loans  abroail,  in  order  to 
complete  the  old,  or  to  commence  new  works  of  impn»ve- 
ment,  or  othtT  objects.  I  ask.  What  woidd  be  the  effect  on 
OUT  imports,  uf  negotiating  a  loan  in  England,  or  elsewhere 
iu  Europe,  of  forty  or  lifty  millions,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year  or  two  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  frtjm  j^st  experience  ? 
We  all  know  the  process.  Very  little  gold  or  silver  is  ever 
seen  in  these  negotiations.  A  credit  is  obtained,  aud  that 
placed  in  bank  there,  or  with  wealthy  bankere.  Dills  are 
drawn  on  this  coiintrVj  and  then  sold  to  merchants.  These 
are  transmitted  to  Europe,  and  the  proceeds  returned  in  goods, 
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ewellinj:;  the  tide  of  imports  iu  pro[)ortion  to  the  amount. 
The  ci-ash  of  our  manufactures  follows,  and  tliis,  in  turn,  is  fol- 
lowed by  denunciations  against  over-importing  and  over-trad- 
ing, in  which  those  who  liavo  hccu  most  active  in  causinj^  it 
are  sure  to  join,  hut  will  take  sijccial  care  to  make  not  the 
least  allusion  to  the  real  source  whence  it  flows.  Is  uot  that 
the  case  at  this  moment  ?  And  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
with  the  increase  of  the  cause,  the  clamor  for  protection  will 
increase,  until,  with  united  voices,  the  friends  of  the  system 
would  demand  lis  renewal  ?  If  to  this  wo  add,  that  under 
the  Compromise  Act,  the  tariff  must  be  revived  and  remodelled, 
who  can  look  at  such  a  concurrence  of  powerful  causes  with- 
out seeing  that  it  would  be  almost  imi>ossible  to  prevent  the 
revival  of  the  protective  system,  should  the  scheme  of  dis- 
tribution be  adopted  ?  I  hazard  nothiu^^'  in  asserting  that 
the  renewal  would  certainly  follow  ;  and,  as  this  would  l»e 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  durable  consequences  of  that 
scheme,  I  propose  to  consider  it  fully,  in  its  most  important 
Ijeariogs. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  system  is  its 
tendency  to  increase.  Let  it  he  once  recognized,  and  let 
the  most  moderate  duties  he  laid  for  protection  ;  but  put 
the  system  in  motion  aud  its  course  would  lie  onward,  on- 
wani,  by  au  irresistible  impulse,  n^  I  shall  presently  show, 
from  past  experience  ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  vigilance, 
and  a  determined  resistance  to  every  courae  of  policy  that 
may  by  possibility  load  to  its  renewal.  This  tendency  to  in- 
crease nisults  from  causes  inherent  and  inseparable  from  the 
system,  and  has  evinced  itself  by  the  faet,  tliat  every  lariQ* 
for  protection  has  invariably  disappointed  its  friends  in  the 
protection  anticipated,  and  has  been  followed  peniKlically, 
at^cr  short  inten-als,  by  a  demand  for  another  tariff  with  in- 
ca*ase<l  duties,  to  atfonl  the  protection  vainly  anticipated 
from  its  predecessor.  Such  has  been  the  result  throughout, 
from  1816  to  1828,  when  the  first  and  last  protective  tariffs 
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were  laid,  which  1  propose  now  to  show  by  a  very  brief  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  system. 

T}ie  late  war,  with  the  oiubar^ctj  and  other  restrictive 
measures  that  jirecedcd  it,  almost  expelled  our  commerce 
from  the  ocean,  and  diverted  a  vast  amount  of  capital,  that 
had  licen  employed  in  it,  to  manufactures.  Biicli  was  the 
cause  that  led  to  the  system.  After  tlie  termination  of  the 
war,  there  way,  ou  the  part  of  Congress  and  Uic  country,  the 
kindest  feeling  toward  the  manufacturing  interest,  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  desire  so  to  adjust  the  duties  (indispensablo- 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  Government,  and  to  j»ay  the  ]mblic 
debt)  us  to  afford  them  ample  protection.  The  manufac- 
turers were  coiiBultcd,  and  the  act  of  1816  was  modelled  to 
their  wishes.  They  reganled  it  as  affording  sufHcicnt  and 
permanent  protection,  and  I,  iu  my  then  want  of  experience 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  system,  tUd  not  droam  that  we  would 
hear  any  riiorc  of  tariff,  till  it  would  become  necessary  to  re- 
adjust the  duties,  after  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt. 
Vain  exi>ectation  1  Two  yeara  had  not  passed  away  before 
the  manufacturers  were  as  clamorous  as  ever  for  additiona! 
protection  ;  and  to  meet  their  wishes,  new  duties  were  laid, 
from  time  totiuie,  with  the  same  residt  ;  but  the  clamor  stiU 
returned,  till  1824,  wlicn  the  tariff  of  that  year  passed,  which 
was  believed  on  all  Man  to  be  ample,  and  was  considered^ 
hke  that  of  ISlLi,  to  be  a  final  adjustment  of  the  question. 
It  was  under  this  impression  that  the  South  acquiesced  (re- 
luctantly) in  the  very  high  duties  it  imposed.  The  late 
General  Hayne,  then  a  distinguished  meml>er  of  this  l»dy, 
took  a  very  active  part  against  it ;  and  I  well  remember, 
aflcr  its  passage,  that  he  consoled  himself  with  the  belief 
that,  though  oppressive,  it  would  be  the  last.  His  expecta- 
tion proved  as  vain  as  mine  iu  181G.  Before  two  years  bad 
passed,  we  were  again  besieged  with  the  cry  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  protection  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  lS27,a  lai 
convention  of  miinufacturers  from  all  parts  was  held  at  Hai^' 
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risburg,  in  Ponnsylvunia,  to  devise  a  new  and  more  ample 
scbemL*  of  protectiou  ta  be  laid  before  Cuugress  at  tbe  next 
session.  That  movement  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the 
tariflf  of  1828,  which,  in  order  to  make  sure  work,  went  far 
beyond  all  its  predecessors  in  tbe  increase  of  duty.  The 
duties  were  raised  on  the  leading  articled  of  consumption 
I'rom  forty  to  fifty  jKjr  cent,  above  former  duties,  high  as 
they  were.  I  speak  coujectnrally*  without  any  certain  data. 
In  less  than  three  years,  even  that  enormous  rise  proved  to 
bo  insufficient,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  and  would  certainly 
have  been  ibllowed  by  new  demands  for  protection,  had  not 
the  small  but  gallant  State  I  represent,  arrested  its  furtlier 
progress — no,  that  is  not  strong  enough — ^brought  the  system 
to  the  ground,  against  the  resistance  of  the  administration 
and  opposition — never,  I  trust,  to  rise  jigain. 

The  fact  disclosed  by  this  brief  historical  sketch  is,  thai 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  in  the  protective 
system ;  and  that  every  increase  of  duty,  however  high,  re- 
quires periodically,  after  a  short  intcr^'al,  an  additional  in- 
crease. This,  as  I  have  stated,  is  nut  accidental,  but  is  tho 
result  of  causes  inherent  in  (he  system  itself,  in  the  present 
condition  of  our  countiv.  It  orit^inates  in  the  fact  that 
every  increase  of  protection  is  necc^ssarily  fuUowed  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  currency,  wJiidi  expan^^ion  must  continue  to 
enlarge  till  the  increased  jtrice  of  production  in  consequence 
Bball  become  equal  to  the  increased  duty,  and  when  tho  im- 
portation of  the  articles  prohibited  may  again  take  place  with 
profit.  TJhis  is  the  principle  ;  and  as  it  is  essential  to  tlic 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  that  it  should  be  cleuily 
undorstot>d,  I  intend  to  establish  its  truth  beyond  doubt  or 
cavil  ;  and  for  that  puqn>se,  shall  begin  with  the  tariff  of 
1828,  the  last  and  by  far  the  boldest  of  the  scries,  with  the 
view  of  illustrating,  in  its  case,  the  operation  of  the  princijile. 
I  entreat  the  Senate  to  givo  me  its  fixed  attention.  The 
principle,  well  understoo<l,  will  shed  a  llooil  of  light  on  the 
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past  and  present  (lifficiiUies  of  the  countr)',  and  guide  us  in 
Rafety  in  onr  future  course. 

Tiig^ve  a  clear  conception  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
of  1828,  it  ^vill  ho  ncccBsarrto  promise  that  it  comprehended 
all  the  loading  articles  of  consumption  that  could  be  manu- 
factured in  our  country  ;  amounting,  in  value,  to  not  much 
less  than  one-half  of  tho  whole  of  the  imports  ;  that  the 
duties  on  these  articies  were  increased  enormously,  as  has 
been  stated — Ray  not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.  ;  that 
the  average  domestic  exports  at  the  time  were  not  much  short 
of  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  imports  for  consumption 
about  the  same  ;  that  the  revenue  from  the  imports  was  about 
half  thsit  Bum  ;  nnd  that  of  the  exports,  about  three-fourths 
consisted  uf  the*jreuta«;rictiUunil  staples  of  the  South.  Whiit, 
thepj  with  these  facts,  must  have  been  its  necessary  ojierations 
on  the  currency  of  the  manufact  nring  States  ?  We  export  to 
import.  It  is  impossible  to  cnntiuue  to  export  for  any  con- 
aidemble  length  of  time,  without  a  corres|xinding  return  of 
imports.  It  would  bo  to  give  away  our  labor  for  nothing. 
Our  exports,  then,  continuing  at  an  average  of  sixty  mil- 
lions, in  what,  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1828, 
must  the  corresponding  imjwrts  to  the  same  amoimt  return  P 
Not,  certainly,  to  the  same  extent  aa  before  its  passage,  in 
the  articles  on  which  it  had  so  greatly  increased  the  duties  ? 
Its  object  in  raising  them,  wtia  to  give  our  manufacturers  the 
home  market,  by  excluding  the  foreign  articles  of  the  same 
description.  If  it  failed  iu  that,  it  failed  in  accomplishiui; 
any  good  whatever,  ami  became  an  immixed  evil,  without 
benefit  to  any  one.  The  return,  then,  of  imports,  must  have 
been  principally  in  articles  tm  which  the  duties  were  not 
raised,  as  far  as  the  cousumptiuri  of  tho  country  would  war- 
rant, and  tlie  balance,  after  i)!tjiiig  what  was  due  abroiid,  in 
gold  and  silver.  The  first  effect,  then,  must  have  been  tu 
turn  the  foreign  exchange  in  our  favor ;  a  most  important 
consequence  connected  with  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver  in 
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relation  to  the  currency.  The  next  must  have  been  to  tura 
the  domestic  exchanges  still  iiiurc  8tn:)ngly  against  the  staple 
States,  and  in  favor  of  the  uianutucturinp.  To  understand 
ihiH  jmrtion  of  the  oi)oratiou,  I  must  u«^un  repeat  tJiut  the 
ubject  ul  thu  tiiritf  WJ16  to  cut  oil'  the  consumption  of  the 
foreign  articles,  in  order  that  they  should  be  eupjilied  by  our 
ott*n  manufactures.  The  necessiiy  consequence  of  this  nmst 
have  been  to  diminisli  the  demand  almmd,  and  to  increase  it 
in  the  manufacturing  States,  and  thuivlty  to  turn  the  influx 
of  gold  and  silver  to  that  point,  in  order  to  ])urcha8e  the 
supplies  there,  which  wo  have  been  in  the  halfit  of  obtaining 
from  abroad.  These  causes  combined,  must  have  liad  the 
cflfect  of  adding  greatly  to  the  ca]>acity  of  the  banks  in  that 
quarter  to  extend  their  discounts  and  accommodations,  and 
with  it  the  circulation  of  their  notes.  With  a  growing  sup- 
ply of  specie,  and  the  exchange  favorable  in  every  direction, 
as  must  have  been  the  cose,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  business 
of  banks,  nor  are  they  slow  to  i>erccivc  or  to  act  on  such 
favorable  circumstances.  Nor  must  we  overlook  another 
powerful  cause  in  operation, — the  fiscal  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment,— through  the  ojieration  of  which  tlie  s'aat  sums  col- 
lected under  such  hi^h  duties,  were  transferred  to  the  same 
(juarter,  to  be  applied  in  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  and 
disbursed  on  the  innumerable  objects  of  expenditure  there. 

Under  the  0])eration  of  such  i>owerfnI  causes,  there  could 
not  but  be  a  vast  and  suddeu  expansion  of  the  currency 
where  they  were  in  such  great  activity,  and  with  that  expan- 
sion a  corresponding  increase  of  ]irices  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Kor  could  this  state  of  things  cease  till  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production  became  equal  to  the  duty  imposed 
for  protection.  At  that  ])oint,  and  not  before,  must  s|M?cit: 
cease  to  flow  in,  and  the  exchange  to  be  tavoralile  ;  but 
when  reached,  the  ti<le  mast  turn,  imiiortations  of  the  pro- 
tected articles  would  recommence,  specie  flow  out,  and  ex- 
changes become  advei*se. 


This  must  be  so  obvious,  that  it 
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would  only  darken  to  attempt  to  make  it  more  clear.  With 
the  turn  of  the  tide  the  banks  must  contract,  and  [pecuniary 
embarrassment  and  distress  follow.  Such,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  causes  assigned,  must  be  the  vesnll,  for  reasons 
which  appear  to  me  irresistible.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  mean 
to  leave  so  important  a  point  to  the  more  force  of  argument, 
however  rlcnr  and  ciTtain.  I  intend  to  prove,  by  incontest- 
able authority  of  docuuierits,  such  was,  in  fact,  exactly  the 
result.  I  intend  to  place  tlie  principle  laid  down,  as  I  have 
said,  beyond  doubt  or  cavil. 

The  first  authority  I  shall  adduce,  is  from  the  i-eixirt  i»f 
a  committet!  of  the  other  Hnnsc,  mudo  in  Februaryj  1832, 
by  Campbell  P.  White,  the  Chairman,  then  a  member  from 
the  city  of  New-York.*^  The  report  is  evidently  drawn  with 
great  care,  and  by  one  familiar  with  the  subject  ;  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  on  another  subject  (the  currency), 
without  any  reference  to  the  tariff,  or  protective  system,  and 
evidently  without  any  knowle<lge  of  its  operation.  Hear, 
then,  wliat  the  report  says : — 

''  Tlic  recent  export  of  specie  has  swept  away  the  delosivo  colon 
given  to  tilt?  actual  rosult  of  productiou  in  1821).  1830,  and  the  early 
part  of  IS3I.  Real  estate  appreciated  greatly;  local  stocks  commanded 
unhcnitl  of  prices  ;  warehouse's  and  dwellings  were  improved  and  embel- 
lished, and  money  was  so  abundant  that  it  could  readily  be  obtained  to 
any  aiuumit  upon  pruiinVsory  noUm.  How  changed  itJ  the  general  a^jMX'l 
of  Chiti^  williiii  a.  few  inoiiths  1  All  «:«ur  solid  jKiNSe^isioiis  and  means  of 
industry  remain  ;  land  continues  to  he  equally  produrtive  ;  labor  is  recom- 
pensed with  its  uRuiil  reward  ;  the  sea-sons  have  not  been  unfriendly 
Whence,  then,  this  lamcnUvble  change  in  our  atfairs  ?  Why  this  great 
scarcity  of  money ;  deprt*ciation  in  value  of  all  commodities,  and  of  all 
property ;  great  commercial  distress,  and  absolute  impossibility  with 
many  solvent  persona  to  discharge  their  just  debts,  so  speedily  and  griev- 
ously sucrocHlcd  the  gratifying  and  prosperous  picture  wliich  was  ao  lately 
presented  ?  " 

What   a  eonfirnijition  of  tlie  tlcductious  of  reason,  both 


*  Pocument  27H,  ITousc  of  Heprcscnta tires. 


in  the  swelling  tide  of  ]>rosperity  and  the  turning  ehb  of  nd- 
vereity.  The  sketch  of  the  latter  is  not  unsuited  to  the 
present  time  ;  good  seasona,  and  productive  yearfij  and  in*ery 
element,  apparently,  of  plenty  and  proRperity,  and  yet  dccj) 
and  wide-spread  distress ;  thoiigh,  at  that  time,  tViei'e  had 
l>een  no  removal  of  deposits,  nor  liad  the  Sub-Treafiury  been 
hijard  of,  to  which  gentlemen  are  now  disposed  to  attribute 
all  the  calamities  winch  aflhct  the  country. 

The  author  of  the  report  could  give  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  his  question,  whence  all  this  sudden  and  nnlooked 
fur  calamity ;  but  he  has  furnished  us  with  the  means  of 
tracing  it  clearly  to  the  tarilf  of  1828.  It  went  inti>  opera- 
tion on  the  1st  of  September  of  that  year,  and  the  next  yeai 
felt  the  sweUing,  but  delusive  tide  of  an  expanding  cur- 
rency ;  the  exchange  tamed  in  our  favor ;  gold  and  silver, 
following  the  impulse,  iluwed  in  ;  banks  began  to  erdarge 
their  discounts  and  circulation.  It  continued  to  swell  with 
a  stronger  and  stronger  current,  through  all  the  subsequent 
year,  and  the  first  part  of  the  next,  nearly  three  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  period,  when  it  began  to  ebb  ;  and  then 
followed  the  reverse  scene,  so  feelingly  described  by  the 
author,  and  which  to  him  appearetl  bo  unexpected  and  unac- 
countable. It  was  at  ihis  jwint,  had  not  the  :novenicnt8  in 
the  South  arrested  the  further  progress  of  the  system^  that 
there  would  have  been  another  clamor  for  additional  duties. 
The  distress,  ajs  usual,  would  Iiave  been  attributed  to  over- 
importation,  and  that  to  the  want  of  adequate  protection  ; 
and  in  1832  (the  usual  period  of  four  years  having  inter- 
vened), nnother  jjrotective  tarilf  would  have  been  inflicted, 
to  be  followed  by  the  same  train  of  consequences,  and  with 
equal  di&app<.>intment  to  its  authors. 

Now,  iSir,  to  show  that  the  flrjwing  iti  of  the  precious 
metals,  in  consequence  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  is  not  a  mere 
assumption,  I  have  extracted  from  the  pubhc  documents  for 
the  years  1829  and  1830,  the  imports  and  exjwrts  of  gold 
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and  silver,  which  I  hold  in  iny  hand.  The  import  in  1829 
was  §7,403,G12,  and  the  export  §4,311,134,  making  au 
CXCC6R  of  iraportfl  over  exports  of  ?3,092,478  ;  and  for  1830, 
^J8,155,964  against  8l,241,C22,  making  iin  excess  of  im- 
ports of  8Gj914,342  ;  making,  in  the  two  yeare,  an  excess 
of  imports  of  §10,006,810.  By  turning  to  the  report  al- 
ready citetl,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimated  amount  of 
specie  in  the  country  on  (ho  Ist  of  January,  1830,  was  but 
§25,000,000,  of  which  §5,000,000  were  in  circulation,  and 
§20,000,000  in  the  vuults  of  the  banks  ;  so  that  the  addi- 
tion to  the  Hpeeio  in  the  two  years  was  forty  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  tunomit. 

It  now  remains  to  be  shown  wliat  was  the  effect  of  this 
great  proportional  increase  of  specie,  and  the  favorable  state 
of  the  exchange  which  it  indicates,  on  the  banks  in  the 
manufacturing  States.  The  Tejx>rt  will  furnisli  tho  inibrma- 
tion,  not  fully,  but  enough  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  man. 
It  gives  the.  iliUowlng  statement  of  the  amount  of  bank- 
notes in  circiilation  in  1830  and  1832,  respectively,  in  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island,  New-York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  inchiding  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
which  will  show  the  vast  increase  in  tho  short  ppace  of  two 
years. 


[Hera  Mr.  C.  read  tho  following  statement : — 


Massachusetts  . 
KhcKlo  iRlnnd    , 
New- York 
Peans^lvauia    . 
Bank  United  Sutes 


1680. 

S  4,7sa,ooo 

670,000 

10,000,000 

7,300,000 

15.300,000 


1883. 


euUUon  In  two  ytan^ 


.  S  7.700,000 
.  1,340,000 
.  14,100,000 
.  8,700,000 
.    24,600.000 


5>88,OO0,O00      $50,500,000] 


These  are,  it  will  be  Lome  in  niind,  the  principal  manu- 
t'acturing  States.  In  the  period  of  two  years,  we  find  theif 
Iwnk  circulation,  taken   in   the  aggregate,  expanded  froni 
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thirty-eight  to  fifty- bIx  and  a  Iialf  millions  of  dollars,  making 
an  increase  of  sixteen  and  a  half  millions,  equal  to  forty-four 
|)er  cent.  But  this  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  increase. 
The  year  182D  is  not  inclndetL  It  must  have  been  one  of 
great  expansion,  us  the  import  of  s])ecio  greatly  exceeded  its 
exports ;  which,  with  tlie  favorable  state  of  the  exchange 
implied,  must  have  preatly  increased  the  budness  of  the 
banks  and  tlie  circulation  of  their  notes.  The  reverse  must 
have  been  the  case  in  1832,  which  is  included,  as  we  know 
by  the  report  itself,  that  year,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  period  of  severe  contraction.  If  a  return 
could  be  had  of  1829,  1830,  and  the  early  part  of  1831, 
I  venture  nothin*^  in  asserting  that  we  shoiUd  tind  the  ccm- 
parison,  compared  with  1828,  the  year  of  the  tariff,  fai 
greater  in  proportion. 

That  there  is  no  mistake  in  attributing  this  great  expan- 
sion to  the  tariff,  might  be  furliier  shown,  if  additional  proof 
were  necessary,  after  such  conclusive  evidence,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  iniposaible  to  assign  any  other  luLequate  cause.  As 
far  as  oin  be  seen,  there  was  no  other  cause  in  operation, 
political  or  commercial,  that  could  have  produced  the  results. 
It  Wiis  a  period  oi'  profoimd  peace,  and  the  exports  and 
imports  of  the  country  steady  to  an  imueual  degree. 

Should  doubt,  however,  still  rctiiain  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  after  all  this  accumulation  of  evidence,  I  will  next  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  fact  which  must  be  coiiclu- 
sivo  with  nil  die{K)sc(l  to  receive  the  truth.  By  turniug  to 
the  table,  showini^  tlic  extent  of  bank  circulation  in  1830 
and  1832,  \i\  ihe  four  States  already  refeiTed  to,  it  will  be 
Been  that  the  expansion  was  greater  or  less,  just  as  the  States 
respectively  wcr*  more  or  less  manufacttmng.  It  will  not 
bo  doubted  that  Ehodo  Island  is  the  most  manufacturing  of 
I  he  four,  and  we  accordingly  find  there  the  greatest  exj>an- 
iioa  ;  and  that  for  the  simple  reason,  that  there  the  causes 
assigned  must  have  but^n  in  the  state  of  the  greatest  activity. 
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Hot-  bank  circulation  doubled  in  tne  abort  space  of  two  years 
as  appears  by  the  table.  Massaehusctts  is  the  next ;  imd 
wo  lind  liL'rs  is  the  next  highest,  beiu;;  sixty-five  per  cent.  : 
Xew-York  is  still  loss  so,  and  hers  is  but  forty  per  cent.  ; 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  least  of  the  four,  had,  excluding  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  increased  r»nly  twenty  per  cent. 
If  the  statement  had  extended  further  South,  and  taken  in 
the  staple  States,  I  venture  little  in  making  the  assertion 
tlmt,  instead  of  expansion,  their  bank  circulation  would,  for 
the  same  |)eri(Kl,  have  Ixien  fnund  in  the  opposite  state,  for 
the  reverse  reason.  It  ivill  lie  seen  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  had  expanded  sixty-seven  per  cent.  This  great  in- 
crease, compared  to  tlic  l«x?al  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  may 
probably  be  attributed  partly  to  loans  negotiated  further 
East,  and  not  improbably  because  her  accommodations  were 
somewhat  enlarged,  from  causts  connected  with  her  efforts, 
at  the  time,  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  her  charter. 

I  Imst  that  I  have  now  established,  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  iSenate,  the  truth  of  the  great  principle  which 
has  been  laid  down — that  every  increase  of  jirotective  duties 
is  necL'Ssurity  fulLtwed,  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
oountr)',  by  an  expansion  of  the  currency,  which  must  con- 
tinue to  increase  till  the  increased  price  of  jiroduction,  caused 
by  the  exjmnsion,  shall  be  equal  it)  the  duty  imposed,  when 
a  new  tariti'  will  be  required.  Assuming,  then,  the  prin- 
ciple as  incontrovertible,  it  follows  that  the  natuml  tendency 
of  the  pi-otective  system  is  to  expand,  in  seeking  ta  accom- 
plish its  object,  till  it  terminates  in  explosion.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show,  from  what  has  already  been  stated,  that 
this  tendency  must  continue  till  the  exports  shall  be  so  re- 
duced as  to  be  barely  suiHcient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
country  for  the  articles  not  included  in  the  protection  ;  an 
it  must  be  obvious,  so  long  as  tney  exceed  that  amount,  so 
long  must  specie  continue  to  be  imijorted,  and  the  exchange 
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to  be  in  our  favor,  till  the  protection  is  broken  down  by  the 
expansion  of  the  currency. 

The  consummiitioD,  therefore,  of  the  Bystein,  mnst  be 
one  of  two  thint^s  :  exjtlosion,  or  ilm  rediation  of  the  exports, 
8o  as  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  unprotected  articles  ; — 
but  either  termination  must  prove  disastrous  to  the  sys- 
tem ;  the  former  hy  ft  sudden  and  violent  overthrow,  and  the 
latter  by  the  iiopoverishinent  of  customers  and  raisinjjj  up  of 
rivals,  as  they  ceased  to  he  customers.  To  have  a  just  con- 
ception of  its  operatiun  in  this  particular,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  South  and  the  West  are  the  great 
consumers  of  the  prtKlucts  of  the  North  and  East  ;  and  that 
the  capacity  of  the  South  to  consume,  depends  on  her  great 
og^riculturul  sta])les  almost  exchisively  ;  and  that  their  sale 
and  consumption  depend  mainly  on  the  foreign  market. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of  reducing  her  exports  to 
the  point  indicated,  say  to  forty  or  fifty  milliouH  of  dollars  ? 
Most  certainly  to  diminish  her  capacity  to  conHume  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Nortli  and  East  in  the  same  ])ropor(ionj  follow- 
ed by  a  corresijonding  diminution  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country.  But  the  evil 
would  not  end  there,  great  as  it  would  be.  It  would  have 
an  equal  or  greater  effect  on  the  consumption  of  the  West. 
That  great  and  growing  section  is  the  provision  jHortion  of 
the  Union.  Her  wide  and  fertile  region  gives  her  an  unlim- 
ited capacity  to  produce  grain  and  stock  of  every  description  ; 
and  these,  for  the  most  part,  find  their  market  in  the  sta- 
ple Slates.  Cut  off  their  exports,  and  their  market  woidd  be 
de-stroyed  ;  and  with  it,  the  means  of  the  AVest,  to  a  great 
extent,  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States.  To  tlie  same  extent,  they  and  the  stajjlo  States 
would  be  compelled  to  produce  their  o\vti  sujipliesj  and  would 
thus  from  consumerSj  be  converted  into  rivals  with  the  other 
action. 

How  much  wiser  for  all  would  be  the  opposite  system  of 
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low  dutiesj  with  the  market  of  the  world  oi>eQed  to  our  greal 
agricultural  staples  ?  The  effects  wouUl  l)e  a  vast  increase  of 
our  exports,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  capacity  to 
consume  on  the  part  of  the  South  and  West,  making  them 
rich  and  contented  customers,  instead  of  impoverishetl  aiid 
discontented  rivals  of  the  other  section.  It  is  time  that  this 
subject  should  be  rognrdtHl  in  its  true  light.  The  protective 
systeni  is  neither  more  uor  lesj3  than  a  war  on  the  exports.  1 
again  repeat,  if  wo  cannot  import,  we  cannot  long  export ; 
and  just  as  we  cut  offer  burden  the  imports,  to  the  same 
extent  do  we,  in  effect,  cut  off  and  burden  the  exports.  This 
I  have  long  seen,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  prove,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  public  documents,  that  my  assertion  is  sustained 
by  facts.  The  table  of  exports  shows  that,  during  the  seven 
years  from  1S24  to  1831,  our  domestic  exports  remained 
nearly  stationary,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  our 
population  during  that  period.  Your  statute  hook  will  show 
that,  during  the  same  perioti,  the  protective  system  was  in  ita 
greatest  vigor.  The  first  relaxation  took  place  in  Decomljer, 
1830,  under  the  act  of  the  20th  May,  of  the  same  year, 
which  made  a  great  deduction  in  the  duties  on  coffee  and  tea. 
I  shall  now  turn  to  the  table^  and  give  the  exports  of  domes- 
tic articles  for  those  years,  beginning  with  1824 : 

[n«rc  Mr.  C.  read  the  following  statement : 

In  1824  tUe  domestic  exports   were    $50,040,500 

CG,944,745 
»  "         53,055,710 

"  "         58.921,601 

"       '■      5(;.GG9.etiy 

«  «         53,700,193 

"        69,402,029] 

If  we  take  the  average  of  the  first  three  and  the  last  of 
these  years,  we  shall  find  the  former  is  a  million  and  a  half 
greater  than  the  latter,  showing  an  actual  faUingoff,  instead 
of  an  increase,  to  that  extent,  in  our  exports. 
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With  1831j  the  reduction  of  duties  commenced  on  the 
articles  mentioned ;  and  in  December,  1833,  the  first  great 
reduction  took  place  under  the  Compromise  Act,  I  shall  turn 
to  tiie  f?ame  tahle  beginning  with  1831,  and  reml  a  Btatenient 
of  the  exports  fur  the  eight  years  under  the  ap]>roach  of  the 
free  trade  system.  It  is  but  an  approach.  I  invito  especial 
attention  to  the  rapid  rise,  after  the  great  reduction  in  De- 
cember, 1833. 

In  1831  the  domestic  exports  were  $01,277,057 

^'  '■  03,137,470 

«  '*  70,.'U7,G08 

«  *'  81,034,102 

«  "  101,189,082 

"  "  10€,91C.G8D 

«  "  05,504,414 

«  «  90,033,821 

How  rapid  the  rise  just  as  the  weights  are  removed  t 
The  increase,  since  the  great  reduction  in  1833,  has  nearly 
doubled  the  average  expttrts,  compared  with  tlio  avemge  of 
the  seven  tariff  years  jjn»coding  1831,  and  would  have  quite 
doubled  them,  had  m»t  the  expanded  and  deninged  condition 
of  the  currency,  and  the  consequent  embarrassment  of  com- 
merce, prevented  it. 

But  what  willapj>earfitillmorcextmonlinnry  to  those  who 
have  not  retiected  on  thu  ojMjrution  of  the  protective  system, 
is  the  great  increase  of  the  exports  nf  our  domestic  manufac- 
tures, OS  the  duties  go  off,  following,  in  that  respect,  the 
same  law  that  regidates  the  exports  of  the  great  agricultural 
Btaples.  It  is  a  j)reciou3  fact,  that  sijcaki*  volumes,  and  which 
demands  the  serious  consitlcmtion  of  the  manufacturing  por- 
tion of  the  Union.  I  well  remember  the  twinguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  friends  of  the  system,  of  the  great  increase  of 
the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  which  they  believed 
would  follow  the  tariff  of  1828.  Well,  wo  now  have  the  re- 
sult of  experiencCj  under  thnt  act,  and  also  uuJer  that  of  a 
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partial  u{i])ruach  to  freo  trade,  aud  the  result  is  exautl; 
tlie  reverse  of  the  anticipations  of  the  friends  and  advocates 
of  jirotection.  So  far  from  increasing,  under  the  tarifl'  of 
1828,  the  exports  of  jnniuifactured  articles  actually  dimin- 
ished, while  they  have  rapidly  increased  just  4ifl  the  duties 
have  gone  off. 

But  the  table  of  exiwrts  shall  speak  fur  itself.  During 
the  four  years^  under  the  tariff  of  1824,  that  is  Irom  that  year 
to  1829,  when  the  tariff  of  1828  went  into  operation,  the  ex- 
ports of  domestic  manufactures  gradually  declined  from 
?5,729,797,  in  the  year  1825,  to  ?5,548,354  in  the  year  1828. 
From  that  time  it  steadily  declined,  under  the  tariff  of  1828, 
each  succeeding  year  showing  a  falling  off  compared  with  the 
preceding,  till  1833, — declining,  througliout  the  period,  from 
85,412,320  in  1829,  to  ?5,050,G33  in  1832,  aud  showing  an 
a^;regate  falling  off,  during  the  whole  tariff  regime  of  eight 
yeai*s  from  1825  to  1832,  r>f  nearly  8700,000.  At  this  point, 
we  enter  on  the  relaxation  of  the  Rystein,  and  there  has  been  aa 
onward  move,  with  Lut  little  vibration,  throughout  the  wlioli 
period,  till  the  present  time.  The  last  year  we  have  is  1838, 
when  the  esi>ort8  exceeded  any  i)rcceding  year.  They 
amounted  tu  88,397,078,  being  an  increase,  during  the  six 
years  of  the  reduction  of  duties,  of  §3,346,445,  against  u 
falling  oil",  in  the  preceding  eiglit  years  of  protection  of 
8700,000 — an  increase  uf  G5  per  cent,  in  six  years  ;  aud  this 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  embarrassments  of  commerce,  and 
expansion  and  derangement  of  i\iS  cuirency, — and,  lot  me  add, 
what  has  been  so  much  dreaded  by  the  friends  of  munuliic- 
turcK,  the  mighty  increa.se  of  the  exjx>rta  of  our  great  agri- 
cultural staples,  during  tlie  same  period  ;  a  clear  proof  that, 
under  the  free  tmde  nyslem,  the  one  does  not  interfci-e  with 
the  other.  Let  no  friend  of  manufactures  suppose  that  this 
interesting  result  is  accidental.  It  is  the  operation  of  fixed 
laws,  steady,  and  immutable  in  their  com*se,  as  I  shall  liere- 
aftcr  show. 
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Now.  Sir,  I  feel  myself,  witli  these  facts,  warranted  ia  as- 
sertiiif;:,  that  if  thu  deniUf^ed  state  of  the  currency  had  nol 
interfered,  the  great  mauutacturing  interest  would  have  gone 
on  in  a  flourishinLi:  c.mdition  during  tlie  whole  penod  of  the  re- 
duction under  the  Compromise  Act, — pniving  thereby,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  the  fallacy  of  the  protective  system.  Any 
BUp]>osed  loss,  from  the  reduction  of  duties,  would  have  been 
mucli  inoi-e  than  made  up  by  the  increased  ability  of  the 
South  and  West  to  consume,  and  the  rapidly  growing  im- 
I)ortance  of  the  foreign  market. 

But  1  have  not  yet  done  with  the  Bystem.  It  has  ad- 
ditional and  heavy  sins  to  answer  for.  The  tarifl'of  1828  is 
the  source  in  which  has  originated  that  very  derangement  of 
the  currency,  which  so  greatly  cnibarrasscsj  at  this  time, 
the  very  interest  it  was  intcniled  to  protect,  as  well  as  aD 
other  branches  of  industry.  Bold  as  is  the  assertion,  I  am 
prej>arcMi  to  establish  it  to  the  letter. 

It  has  already  been  }>roved  that  tlic  great  expansion  of 
the  currency  in  1829, 1830,  aud  1831 ,  was  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  tarift'of  1823.  It  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  cause 
of  the  still  grealerand  longer  Continued  expansion  whicli  baa 
terminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  banking  systenij  and  the 
deep  and  almost  universal  distress  of  the  country,  may  be  clear- 
ly traced  back  to  the  same  source.  To  do  this,  we  must  return 
to  the  year  1832,  and  trace  the  chain  of  eveutK  to  this  time. 
In  that  year,  the  public  debt  was  finally  discharged.  The 
vast  revenue  which  had  been  poured  into  the  treasury  by  the 
tariff  of  1828,  and  winch  had  accelemted  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  could,  after  its  discharge,  no  longer  be  absorbed 
in  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Government,  and  a  sur- 
plus began  to  accumulate  in  the  treasur}-.  The  late  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  then  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  depository  of  its  revenue.  Its  growing 
amount,  and  prospects  of  great  future  increase,  began  to  act 
on  the  cupidity  of  many  of  the  leading  Statu  haukH,  and 
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floino  of  the  great  brokers  of  New-York,  lleuce  their  wai 
against  thnt  institution  ;  and  lience,  also,  the  removal  of  tha 
tlepoBits.  The  late  President  I  believe  to  Lave  been  really 
hostile  to  the  Bank  on  principle ;  but  there  would  have  been 
little  or  no  niutive  to  remove  them,  had  it  not  been  for  their 
growing  im]X)rtance,  and  the  hostility  which  the  desire  of 
possessing  them  had  excited.  They  were  removed,  and  placed 
iu  the  vaults  of  certain  State  banks.  To  this  removal 
aud  deposit  in  the  State  banks,  the  members  over  the  way 
are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  all  the  disorders  of  the  cur- 
rency, which  have  since  followed.  Now  I  ask,  in  the  first 
place,  is  it  not  certain,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  surplus 
revenue,  the  deposits  would  not  have  been  removed  ?  Aud, 
iu  the  »econdj  if  there  would  have  been  a  surplus  had  it  not 
been  for  the  tariff  of  1828  ? 

Again  :  is  it  not  equally  clear  that  it  was  the  magnitude 
of  the  Hurplus,  and  not  the  removal,  of  itself,  that  caused 
the  after  deraugement  and  disorder  ?  ^  If  the  surplus  had 
been  but  two  or  three  millions,  the  ortlinary  sum  in  deposit, 
it  would  have  been  of  little  importance  where  it  was  kept ; 
whether  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or 
those  of  the  States  ;  but  involving,  as  it  did,  fifty  miliionff 
and  more,  it  became  a  question  of  the  highest  importance,  I 
aguiu  ask,  to  what  is  this  great  smplus  to  be  attributed,  but 
to  the  same  cause  ?  Yes,  Sir,  the  tariff  of  1828  caused  the 
surplus,  and  the  surplus  the  removal  and  all  the  after  disas- 
ters in  the  currency,  aggravated,  it  is  true,  by  being  depos- 
ited in  the  State  banks  ;  hut  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
disaster  would  have  been  umch  less,  had  they  not  been  re- 
moved. Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  not  material,  as  I 
have  shown,  tlmt  surplus  itself  was  the  motive  for  removal. 
We  all  remember  what  occurred  al'ter  the  removal.  The 
surplus  poured  into  the  treasury  by  millions,  in  the  form  of 
bank-notes.  The  withdrawal  troui  circidation,  and  locking 
up  iu  1he  vaults  of  the  deposit  banks,  so  large  an  amount, 
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a  inimcnse  vacuum,  to  be  replenished  by  repeating 
the  issues  which  gave  to  the  banks  the  means  of  unbounded 
accoiumodatiotis.  Speculation  now  commenced  on  a  gigantic 
scale  ;  jiriccs  rose  rapidly,  and  one  party,  to  niiike  the  re- 
moved acceptable  to  the  people,  urged  the  new  depositaries 
to  discount  freely, — while  the  other  side  paiduced  the  same 
effect,  by  censuring  tliom  for  not  affording  as  extensive  ao- 
commodations  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  would  have 
done,  had  the  revenue  been  left  with  it.  Madness  ruled  the 
hour.  The  whole  community  was  intoxicated  with  imagi- 
nary prospects  of  realizing  immense  fortunes.  With  the  in- 
creased rise  of  prices  began  the  gigantic  speculations  in  the 
public  domain,  tlie  price  of  which  being  fixed  by  law,  could 
not  partake  of  the  general  rise.  To  enlarge  the  room  for 
their  operations,  I  know  not  how  many  millions  (fifty,  I 
would  suppose,  at  least,  of  the  jiublic  revenue)  was  sunk  in 
purchasing  Indian  lands,  at  their  fee  simple  price  nearly,  and 
removing  tribe  after  tribe  to  tlic  West,  at  enormous  cost ; 
thus  subjecting  millions  on  millions  of  the  choicest  public 
lands  to  be  seized  on  by  the  keen  and  greedy  speculator. 
The  tide  now  swelled  with  irresistible  force.  From  the 
banks  the  deposits  passed  by  discounts  into  the  hands  of  the 
land  specidators  ;  from  them  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers, 
and  thence  to  the  banks  ;  and  again  and  again  repeating  the 
same  circle,  and,  at  every  revc^lution,  passing  milHons  of 
acres  of  the  public  domain  fn^ni  tlie  people  into  the  hjinds  of 
speculators,  for  worthless  rags.  Had  tlus  state  of  things 
continued  much  longer,  cverj'  acre  of  the  public  lands,  worth 
possessing,  woidd  have  jmsscd  iroin  the  Government.  At 
this  stage  the  alarm  took  idaco.  The  revenue  was  attempt- 
ed to  be  Bqnnndered  by  the  wihk'Ht  extnivagance  ;  resolutions 
passed  this  Ixwly,  calling  on  the  depnrtments  to  know  how 
much  they  could  spend,  and  nuith  resentment  was  felt  be- 
cause they  could  not  spend  fast  enough.  The  Deposit  Act  was 
])assed,  and  the  Treasuiy  Circular  issued  ;  but,  as  far  as  the 
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currency  wafl  concerned,  in  vain.  The  exjiloeion  followed, 
and  the  banks  foil  in  convulsions,  to  bo  rcsuBcitated  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  to  fall  ajj^ain  from  a  more  deadly  stroke,  under 
wliich  they  now  lie  pn>strate. 

I  have  now  prcsentetl,  rapidly,  the  unbroken  cbaln  of 
events  up  to  the  prolific  source  of  our  disasters,  and  down  to 
the  ]iresont  time.  In  mlditicin  to  the  causes  originating 
<lirectly  in  tlie  tariff  of  1828,  there  were  several  collateral 
powerful  ones,  which  have  contributed  to  the  present  pros- 
trated condition  of  the  currency  and  the  banks,  but  wliich 
would  have  been  comparatively  hannless  of  themselves. 
Among  these  was  the  imjxtrtant  change  in  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  at  the  last  renewal,  al)out  the  time 
our  surplus  revenue  bet^n  to  aecimiuUite,  by  which  its  notes 
were  made  a  legal  tender  iu  all  cases,  except  between  the 
bank  and  its  creditors.  The  obvious  effect  of  this  modifica- 
tion was,  to  diminisli  the  demand  for  specie  in  that  great 
mart,  of  the  world,  and,  in  consequence,  must  have  tende<I 
ptm'cifuily  to  keep  the  exchange  with  ua  in  an  easy  condition, 
wliile  the  tide  of  circulation  was  rapidly  rising  to  a  danger- 
ous height.  But  there  was  another  cause  which  contributed 
still  more  powerfidly  to  the  same  results  :  I  refer  to  the  great 
loans  negotiated  abroad  by  States  and  corporations.  To 
these  I  add  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  direct  object  of  which,  in  some  of  its  more 
prouiiriL'iit  transactions,  was  to  prevent  the  exchange  from 
becoming  adverse  to  u«. 

By  the  (»|x?ration  of  these  causes  combined,  the  exchanges 
were  kejit  easy  for  years,  notwithstanding  the  vast  ex]>auston 
which  our  circulation  had  attained,  from  the  powerful  action 
of  tlie  more  direct  causca  to  which  I  have  adverted.  The 
stroke  was  delayed,  but  not  averted,  and  fell  but  the  heaviei 
and  more  fatally,  because  delayed.  And  where  did  it  fall, 
when  it  came,  most  heavily  ?  Where  the  measure  which 
caused  it  ori^'inatnti — on  the  heads  of  its  projectors.     Bc^ 
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hold  how  error,  folly,  and  vice,  in  the  ways  of  an  inscrutable 
Pn>vi(lt'ncr,  turn  back  on  their  authors  ! 

It  18  full  time  for  the  Nortli,  ami  rnore  especially  for 
New  England,  to  pause  and  pond^T.  If  they  would  hear  the 
voice  of  one  who  has  ever  wished  them  wull,  I  would  say, 
that  the  renewal  of  the  protective  system  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  that  could  befall  you.  Whatever  in- 
cidental {;ood  could  be  derived  from  it,  you  have  already  ac- 
quired. It  would,  if  renewed,  jtrovo  a  pure,  unadulterated 
evil.  The  very  reverse  is  your  true  policy.  The  great  ques- 
tion fir  you  to  decide  is,  how  to  command  the  foreign  mar- 
ket. The  home  market,  of  itself,  is  too  scanty  for  your  skill, 
your  activity,  your  energ)'^  your  unequalled  inventive  powers, 
your  untiring  industry,  your  vastly  increased  population,  and 
accumulated  capital.  Without  the  foreign  market,  your  un- 
exampled march  to  wealth  and  impTovement  must  come  to  a 
stand.  Haw,  then,  are  you  to  obtain  the  command  of  the 
foreign  market  ?     That  is  the  vital  question. 

The  first  and  indispensable  step  is  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion of  the  currency.  Without  a  solid,  stable,  and  uniform 
currency,  you  can  never  fully  succeed.  The  present  cur- 
rency is  inciu^bly  bad.  It  is  impossible  to  give  it  solidity  or 
Bt-ability.  A  convertible  hank  currency,  however  well  regu- 
lated, is  subject  to  violent  and  sudden  changes,  which  must 
for  ever  unfit  it  to  be  the  standard  of  value.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  sensitive  of  all  to  every  change,  commercial  or  political, 
foreign  or  domestic,  as  may  l)c  readily  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  ordinary  action  of  foreign  exchanges  on  such  currency. 
For  this  purpose,  let  us  assume  that  our  ortliuary  circuliiting 
medium,  when  exchanges  are  easy,  amounts  to  §100,000,000, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  of  convertible  bank  paper.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  it  is  all  issued  by  what  are  called  sound  specie- 
paying  banks,  with  a  circulation  of  three  dollars  of  paper  fur 
one  dollar  in  specie,  which  is  regardtHl  as  constituting  safe 
banking.     Next,  suppose  exchange  abroad  turns  against  us, 
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to  the  amount  of  ?10,000,000.  Is  it  not  clear,  that  instead 
of  n.'Jiuunf^  the  circulation  by  that  amount,  that  is,  to 
890,000,000,  which  it  would  do  if  it  consistod  only  of  specie, 
it  would  be  reduced  three  times  the  ainoimt  ;  that  is,  to 
870,000,000  ?  Let  us  now  suppose  the  cxelianKC  to  turn 
the  other  way,  from  tliis  point  of  depression,  and  to  be  kept 
flowing  in  that  direction  till  it  came  to  be  §10.000,000  in 
our  favor,  instead  of  thiit  amount  against  us.  The  result 
would  be,  imder  the  ojiemtinu  of  the  sutuc  law,  not  to  in- 
crease our  circulation  to  §110,000,000  only,  which  would  be 
the  case  if  consisting  of  specie,  hut  to  8130,000.000  ;  making 
a  difl'erenco  between  the  extreme  points  of  depression  and 
elevation  of  $60,000,000 — more  than  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  usual  amount  of  circulation  by  supiJositiou,  with  a  cor- 
responding incrcase  of  prices — instead  of  820,000,000, — equal 
only  to  a  fifth,  and  with  but  a  proporlioiml  ciiect  on  prices.  A 
change  the  other  way,  from  the  extreme  point  of  elevation  to 
that  of  extreme  depression,  would  cause  the  reverse  effect.  I 
hold  it  certain,  that  no  lionest  industry',  pursued  with  the  view- 
to  moderate  and  steady  protit,  can  bo  safe  in  the  midst  of  such 
sudden  and  violent  vicissitudes — vicissitudes  as  if  from  sum" 
mer  lo  winter,  and  from  winter  to  summer,  without  the  ia- 
ten'ention  of  fall  or  spruig.  Such  great  and  sudden  changes 
in  the  standard  of  value  luiist  bo  particularly  fatal  with  us, 
with  our  modcmtely  accumulated  capitid,  compared  to  the 
effect  on  the  greater  accumulation  abroad,  in  older  countries. 
In  stating  the  case  supposed,  I  have  assumed  numbers  at 
random,  without  l^rctendiIJg  to  accuracy  as  a]>plied  to  our 
count n.',  Hiiiiply  to  iUushate  the  principk'.  The  actual 
vibration  may  be  greater  or  less  thou  that  suj)()osed  ;  but  in 
every  country  where  bank  circulation  prevails,  it  nmst  be 
greater  and  greater,  just  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  ita 
prevalence, 

For  this  diseaseil  state  of  your  currcncy,  there  is  but  one 
certain  remedy — to  letuni  to  the  currency  of  the  constitu- 
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lion.  Read  that  instrument,  and  hear  what  it  says  :  "  Con- 
gress shall  coin  money,  and  regulate  the  vahie  thereof.  No 
State  shall  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  any  thing  but  gold 
and  silver  a  legal  tender."  Here  are  ptisitive  and  negative 
provisions  ;  a  grant  of  ]>ower  to  Congress,  and  a  limitation 
on  tlig  power  of  the  States,  in  reference  to  the  currency. 
Can  you  dnubt  that  the  object  was  to  give  to  Congress  the 
control  of  the  currency  ?  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  "  to 
regulate  the  value  there«)f  ?  "  Can  you  doubt  that  tho  cur- 
rency was  intended  to  be  specie  ?  What  elne  is  the  mean- 
ing of  "  to  coin  money  ?  '*  Can  you  doubt^  on  (he  other  liand, 
that  it  was  the  intention  tliat  the  States  should  not  super- 
Bede  the  currency  which  Congress  was  autliorized  to  es- 
tablish P  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  the  pmvisions  that 
they  shall  not  issue  bills  oF  credit,  or  make  any  thing  but 
gold  and  sQver  a  legal  tender?  Can  we  doubt,  tinatly,  that 
the  country  is  not  in  the  condition  that  the  constitution  in- 
tended, as  far  as  the  currency  is  concerned  ?  Does  Con- 
gress, in  point  of  fact^  regulate  the  currency  ?  No.  Does 
it  supply  a  coin  eiiculation  ?  No.  Do  the  States,  in  fact, 
regulate  it  ?  Yes.  Does  it  consist  of  paper,  iesued  by  the 
authority  of  the  States  ?  Yes.  Is  this  paper,  in  eHect,  a 
legal  tender  ?  Y"e8 ;  it  has  expelled  the  currency  of  the 
constitution,  and  we  are  comiielled  to  take  it  or  nothing. 
Well,  then,  as  the  currency  is  in  an  unconstitutional  con- 
dition, the  conclusion  is  iiTOsistible  that  the  constitution  has 
failed  to  effect  what  it  intended,  as  far  as  the  currency  is 
concerned  ;  but  wliether  it  has  failed  by  misconstruction,  or 
the  want  of  adequate  provisions,  is  not  yet  decided.  Thus 
much,  liowever,  is  clear :  that  it  is  through  the  agency  of 
bank  paper  that  it  has  failed,  and  the  power  intended  to  be 
conferred  on  Congress  over  the  currency  has  been  superseded. 
But  for  llirtt,  the  jjower  of  Congress  over  the  currency  would 
have  been  this  day  in  full  force,  and  the  currency  itself  in  ii 
constitutional  condition.  Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  the  consti- 
voL.  ai. — li 
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tution  cannot  be  restored,  while  the  cause  which  has  super- 
seded it  reiunina  ;  uud  this  presents  the  great  question,  How 
can  it  be  removed  ?  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  it  on  this  oc- 
casion. 1  shall  only  say,  that  the  task  is  one  of  great  deli- 
cacy and  difficulty,  requiring  much  wisdom  and  caution,  and 
in  the  execution  of  whichj  precipitation  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided  ;  hut  when  executed,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall 
we  have  the  solid,  stable,  and  uniform  currency  intended  by 
the  constitution,  and  which  is  indispensable,  nut  only  to  the 
full  success  of  our  manufactiircs,  and  all  other  branches  of 
protective  industry,  but  also  to  the  safety  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions. 

The  next  indispensable  step,  to  secure  to  the  manufac- 
turers the  foreign  market,  is  low  duties  and  light  burdens  on 
l)r(Klut;ttuiiH  ;  yes,  oa  low  and  light  as  the  wants  of  the 
Government  will  ijcnnit.  The  less  the  burden — the  freer 
and  broader  the  scope  given  to  the  ]>roducts  of  our  manufac- 
tures— the  better  for  them.  Above  all,  avoid  the  renewal 
of  the  protective  system.  It  would  be  fatal,  as  far  as  the 
foreign  market  is  concerned. 

Its  hostile  cflects  I  have  already  6ho\vn  from  the  table  of 
exports,  and  shall  now,  by  a  few  brief  remarks,  prove  that  it 
must  be  so.  Passing  by  other  reasons,  I  shall  present  but 
one,  but  that  one  decisive.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
effect  of  the  protective  system  is  to  expand  the  currency  in 
the  inunufaeturing  sections,  until  the  increased  price  of  pro- 
duction shidl  become  equal  to  the  duty  imposed  for  protec- 
tion, when  Ike  importation  of  the  protected  articles  must 
again  take  place  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  its  effects  are  to  en- 
able foreign  manufacturers  to  meet  ours  in  oiu*  own  countryi 
under  the  disadvautnge  oi'  ]»aying  higli  additional  duties. 
How,  thun,  with  that  result,  would  it  be  possible  for  our 
manufacturers  to  meet  the  foreign  fabrics  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion abroad,  where  there  can  be  no  duty  to  protect  them  ? 
There  can  be  no  answer.     The  reason  is  decisive. 
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I  do  not  wish,  in  what  I  Imvc  said,  to  be  considered  the 
advocate  of  low  wages.  I  am  iu  favor  of  high  wages  ;  and 
agree  that  the  higher  the  wiigos,  the  stronger  the  evidence 
of  jjrosperity  ;  provided  (and  that  is  tlic  iiuiKirtant  i)oint) 
they  are  so  naturally,  by  the  effcctivtnem  of  industry,  and 
not  in  consequence  of  an  inflated  currency,  or  any  artiticial 
regulation.  When  I  say  the  efTectivcness  of  industry,  I 
mean  to  comprehend  wliatevcr  is  calculated  to  make  the 
labor  of  one  country  more  productive  than  that  of  others,  I 
take  into  consideration  skill,  activity,  energj',  invention,  per- 
fection of  instruments  and  n»eans,  niccltanical  and  chemical ; 
abundancu  of  capital,  natural  and  acquired  ;  facility  of  inter- 
course and  exchanges,  internal  and  external ;  and,  in  a  word, 
whatever  may  add  to  the  prodiictiv(.'nc8S  of  labor.  High 
wages,  when  attributable  to  tliese,  are  the  certain  evidence  of 
productiveness,  and  are,  on  that  account,  and  that  only,  the 
evidence  of  proaperity.  It  is  easily  understood.  Just  as 
such  hibor  would  command,  when  compared  with  the  less 
productive,  a  grejiter  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  or  tea — a 
greater  quantity  of  clothing  or  food — in  the  same  proportion 
would  it  comniuud  more  specie,  that  is,  higher  wages,  for  a 
day's  work.  But,  Sir,  here  is  the  important  consideration  : 
lii^h  wages  from  such  a  cause,  require  no  protection — no,  not 
more  than  the  high  wages  of  a  man  against  the  low  wages  of 
a  boy — of  njan  ^igainst  women,  or  the  skilfid  and  energetic 
against  the  awkwartl  and  feeble.  On  the  contrary,  the' 
higher  such  wages,  the  less  the  protection  required.  Others 
may  demand  protection  against  it — -not  it  against  others. 
The  ver}*  demand  »..f  protection,  then,  is  but  a  confession  of 
the  want  of  eftectiveness  of  labor  (from  some  cause)  on  the 
side  tliat  makes  it ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  turn  out 
that  protection,  iu  most  cases,  is  a  mere  falUicy  ;  certainly 
so  when  its  eflects  are  an  artificial  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rency. So  far  are  high  wages  from  being  the  evidence  of 
prosperity,  in  such  cases,  or,  in  fact,  whenever  caused  by  liigh 
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protection,  high  taxes,  or  any  other  artificial  cause,  it  is  the 
evidence  of  the  very  reverse,  and  always  indicates  soraething 
wrong,  and  a  tendency  to  derangement  and  decay. 

Having  an-ived  at  tliis  conclusion,  I  will  now  hazard  the 
aasertiou,  that  in  no  country  on  earth  is  labor,  taking  it  all 
in  allj  more  cfiecLive  than  ours  ;  and  especially  in  the  North- 
ern and  Eastern  portions.  What  people  can  excel  our  North- 
ern and  New  England  brethren  in  skill,  invention,  activity, 
cnerg}',  perseverance,  and  enterprise  ?  In  what  portion  of 
the  globe  will  you  find  a  position  more  favorable  to  a  free 
ingress  and  ogress,  and  iiicility  of  intercourse,  external  and 
internal,  through  the  broad  limits  of  our  wide-spread  coun- 
try— a  region  surpassed  by  none,  taking  into  consideration 
extent  and  fertility  ?  Where  will  you  find  such  an  abun- 
dant suj)ply  of  natural  capitalj  the  gilt  of  a  kind  Providenco  ; 
lands  cheap,  plenty  and  fertile  ;  water  power  unlimited  ;  and 
the  supply  of  tiiol,  and  the  most  useful  of  metals,  iron,  al- 
most without  stint.  It  is  true,  in  accumulated  capital,  the 
fruits  of  past  labiir,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  not 
equal  to  some  other  countries,  but  even  in  that,  far  from  be- 
ing deliciont,  and  to  whatever  extent  deficient,  would  be 
more  than  compensated  by  the  absence  of  all  restrictions, 
and  the  lightness  of  the  burden  imposed  on  labor,  should  our 
Government,  State  and  General,  wisely  avail  itself  of  the 
advantages  of  our  sihiation.  11"  these  views  be  correct,  there 
is  no  country  where  labor,  if  left  to  itself,  free  from  restric- 
tion, would  be  more  effective,  and  where  it  would  command 
greater  abundance  of  every  necessary  and  comfort,  ctr  higher 
wages  ;  and  where,  of  course,  protection  is  less  needed.  In- 
stead of  on  advantage,  it  must,  in  fact,  prove  an  impedi- 
ment. It  is  high  time,  tbeu,  that  the  shaeklcs  should  be 
thrown  olF  industry,  and  its  burden  lightened,  as  far  as  the 
just  wants  of  the  Government  may  possibly  admit.  We 
have  arrived  at  the  m:nihi>od  of  our  vigor.  Open  the  way — 
remove  all  restraints — lake  oti"  the  Kwaddlin"-cloth  tluit  bouuil 
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the  limbs  of  infancy,  and  let  the  hanly,  intelligent  anil  en- 
terprising Bons  of  New  EnglamI,  mureh  forth  fearlessly  to 
meet  the  world  in  competition,  and  bhe  will  prove,  in  a  few 
years,  the  successful  rival  of  Old  England.  The  foreign  market 
once  commanded,  all  conflicts  between  the  different  sections 
and  industry  of  the  country  would  cease.  It  is  better  for  u« 
and  yon,  that  our  cotton  should  go  out  in  yarn  and  goods, 
than  in  the  raw  state  ;  and  when  that  is  done,  the  interests  of 
all  the  parts  of  this  great  Confederacy — Nortli,  East,  South, 
and  West — with  every  variety  of  its  pursuits,  would  be  har- 
monized ;  but  not  till  then. 

If  the  course  of  policy  I  advocate  be  wise  as  applied  to  raan- 
nfactui-ers,  how  much  more  strikingly  so  must  it  be  when  ap- 
plied to  the  other  two  great  interests  of  that  section,  commerce 
and  navigation  ?  I  jiass  tlie  former,  and  shall  coiiL-lude  what 
I  intended  to  say  on  this  jwint  with  a  few  remarks  applicable 
to  the  latter.  Navigation  (I  mean  that  employed  in  our 
foreign  trade)  is  essentially  our  outBide  interest,  exposed  t(» 
the  open  competition  of  all  the  world.  It  has  met,  and  met 
successfully,  the  competition  of  the  lowest  wi^es,  not  only 
\vithout  protection,  but  with  lieavy  buitlens  on  almost  everj' 
article  that  caters  into  the  outfit,  the  rigging,  and  construc- 
tion of  our  noble  vessels,  the  timU'r  excepted.  If,  with  such 
onerous  burdens,  it  has  met  in  successful  rivalry  the  naviga- 
tion of  all  other  countries,  what  an  impulse  it  would  re- 
ceive if  the  loatl  that  bearw  down  its  springs  were  removed! 
and  what  immense  additions  that  increased  impulse  would 
give,  not  only  to  our  wealth,  but  to  the  means  of  national 
influence  and  safety,  where  only  we  can  he  felt,  and  in  the 
quarter  from  wliich  only  external  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended ! 

I  have  now,  Mr.  PreKiclent,  concludt't!  what  I  pmposed 
to  say,  when  I  arose  to  addresn  the  Senate.  I  have  limited 
my  remarks  to  the  prominent  con&equenc^es,  in  a  pecuniary 
and  fiscal  view,  which  woidd  result,  shoidd  the  scheme  of 
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!iS8uniption  be  adopted.  There  are  higher,  and  still  more 
imi>ortant  cuiiBequenceSj  which  I  have  not  iittemptcd  to 
trace  ;  I  mean  the  eflfects,  morally  and  politically,  iis  reeuU- 
ing  from  those  Avliich  I  have  traced,  and  ])rosented  to  the 
Senate.  This,  I  hojw?,  may  be  done  by  some  other  Senator, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  But  1  have  said  enoiigh  to 
show  that  (he  scheme  which  these  refiolutions  are  intended 
to  condemn,  ought  to  be  avoided  as  the  most  fatal  poison, 
and  (he  most  deadly  pestilence.  It  is,  in  reality?  but  a  scheme 
of  plunder.  Let  blood  be  lapped,  and  the  appetite  will  be 
insiitiiiLle. 

But  the  States  are  deeply  in  debt,  and  it  may  be  asked 
what  shall  be  done  ?  I  know  that  they  are  in  debt — deeply 
in  debt.  I  de]ilore  it.  Yes,  in  debt,  I  am  not  afraid  to  as- 
sert it,  in  many  instances,  for  the  most  idle  projects,  got  up 
and  ])«rsued  in  the  most  thoughtless  manner.  Nor  am  I 
ignorant  how  deep  pecuniary  embarrassments,  whether  of 
States  or  individuals,  blunt  every  feeling  of  honest  pride,  and 
deaden  the  sense  ol' justice ;  but  1  do  trust,  that  there  is 
not  :i  member  of  this  great  and  jiroud  Confedemcy,  so  lost 
bo  every  feeling  of  self-resi>oct  ittul  sense  of  justice,  aa  to  de- 
sire t(j  charge  its  individual  debts  on  the  common  fund  of  the 
Union,  or  to  impose  them  on  the  shoulders  of  its  more  prudent 
associates ;  or,  let  me  add,  to  diHlionor  itself,  and  the  name 
of  nn  American,  by  rehising  tt)  j^ay  the  foreigner  what  it 
justly  owes.  Let  the  indebted  Hlatcs  remember  iu  time, 
that  there  is  but  one  honest  mode  of  paying  their  debts ;  atop 
all  further  increase,  and  impose  taxes,  to  discharge  what  they 
owe.  There  is  not  a  StatCj  even  the  most  indebted,  with  the 
smallest  resources,  that  has  not  ample  resources  to  meet  it< 
ongagpments.  For  one,  I  pledge  mysL-lf  ;  South  Carolina  is 
also  in  debt.  She  hus  speut  her  thousands  in  wasteful  extrav- 
agance on  one  of  the  most  visionary  schemes  that  ever  en- 
tered into  the  head  of  a  thinking  man.  1  dare  say  this  eveu 
of  her  ;  I,  who  on  thin  Hour  stDod  up  to  defend  her  almost 
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alone  against  those  who  threatened  her  with  fire  and  sword, 
but  who  now  arc  so  squciimiah  about  State  Rights,  as  to  be 
shocked  to  liear  it  asserted  that  a  State  is  capable  of  ex- 
travagiiut  and  wasteful  csjiendiLures.  Yes,  I  [iledge  myself 
that  slie  will  pay  punctually  every  dollar  she  owes,  should  it 
take  the  last  cent,  without  inquiring  whether  it  was  spent 
wisely  or  foolishly.  Should  I  in  this  l>e  by  possibility  mis- 
taken— should  she  turnJHh  her  unsullied  hour)r,  and  bring 
discredit  on  our  cuminon  country,  by  refusing  to  redeem  her 
plighted  faith  (which  I  hold  impossible),  deep  as  is  my 
devotion  to  her,  and  mother  as  she  is  to  me,  I  would  disown 
her. 


REMARKS 


On  the  Right  of  Petition,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
February  13th,  1840. 

[Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky,  having  presented  riti  abolition  petition, 
ligned  by  n  Binjrlo  indindujtl,  find  accompanied  its  presentation  with 
Y    licmic  remarks — ] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  rose  to  express  the  pleasure  lie  felt 
at  the  evidence  which  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  fmm  Ken- 
tucky furnifihed  of  the  progi-csa  of  truth  on  the  subject  of  ab- 
olition. He  liitd  spoken,  with  strong  a]iprobation,  of  the 
principle  laid  duwii  in  n  recent  piiuipldet,  that  two  mccs,  of 
different  character  uiid  ori{^iu,  could  uot  coexist  in  the  same 
country,  without  tlio  sulK>rdiniUiuu  of  the  one  to  the  other. 
He  was  jin'iitiJied  to  hear  the  ISonatur  give  ajisent  to  so  imjior- 
tant  a  priucijile,  in  np]>liaUion  to  the  condition  of  the  South, 
He  had  himself,  several  years  fiince,  stated  the  same,  in  more 
8i>ecitic  terms  ;   that  it  wi\s  impossible  for  two  races,  so  dis- 
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(liiuilar  in  every  respect  as  the  European  and  African,  thai 
inhabit  the  Southern  i>ortion  of  this  Union,  to  exist  together 
in  nearly  equal  numbers,  in  any  other  relation  than  that  which 
existed  there.  He  nlso  added,  that  experieuec  had  bhowu 
that  they  could  bo  exist  in  pence  and  hajjpiness  there,  cer- 
tainly to  the  great  benefit  of  the  interior  race ;  aud  that  to 
destroy  it,  was  to  doom  the  latter  to  destniction.  But  he 
uttered  these  important  tniths  tlien  in  vuin,  as  tar  as  the 
side  to  which  the  Senator  belongs  is  concerned. 

He  truated  the  progress  of  tnith  would  not,  however,  Ftop 
at  the  point  to  which  it  has  arrived  with  the  Senator,  and 
that  it  will  make  some  progi'ess  in  regard  to  what  is  called 
the  right  of  jjctitioii.  Never  was  a  right  so  much  mystified 
and  niagnirted.  To  listen  to  the  discussion,  here  and  else- 
wherc,  you  would  suppose  it  to  be  the  most  essential  and  ira- 
purtunt  right :  ko  lar  from  it,  he  undertook  to  aver  that, 
uuder  our  i'wi.'  and  popular  syBtem,  it  was  among  the  least  of 
all  our  political  rights,  It  had  been  superseded,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  the  far  higher  right  of  geneml  suffnigej  and  by 
the  practice,  now  so  common,  of  instniction.  There  could  bo 
no  local  grievance  but  what  could  be  reached  by  the^e,  ex- 
cept it  might  be  the  grievance,  aBectiug  a  niinority,  which 
could  be  no  more  redressed  by  petition  than  by  them.  The 
trutli  is,  that  tlie  right  of  petition  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  tlic  right  of  a  /rvenian.  It  belongs  to  despotic  govern- 
menta  more  properly,  and  might  be  said  to  be  the  last  right 
of  slaves.  Who  ever  heanl  of  petition  in  the  free  states  of 
antiquity  ?  We  had  borrowed  our  notions  in  regard  to  it  from 
our  British  ancestors,  witli  whom  it  had  a  value,  for  their  ini- 
peifect  representation,  far  greater  than  it  has  with  us  ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  that  it  has  a  |>lace  at  all  in  our  constitution. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  right  has  been  so  far  superseded,  in  a 
l^olitical  point  of  view,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  what  the 
constituti m   contemplated   it    to   be — a   shield   to  protect 
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against  wrongs  ;  and  has  been  perverted  into  a  Bwurd  to  at- 
tack the  rights  of  others — to  cause  a  grievance,  instead  of  the 
means  of  redressing  grievances,  as  in  the  case  of  abolition 
petitions.  The  Seniitctr  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tappan)  has  view- 
ed this  subject  iu  its  j)ix»per  light,  and  has  taken  a  truly  pa- 
triotic and  constitutional  stand  in  refusing  to  present  these 
lirebranda,  for  which  I  heartily  thank  liim,  in  t!ic  name  of 
my  State.  Had  tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  fallowed  the  ex- 
ample, he  would  have  rendered  iuestimablo  service  to  the 
country. 

* 
[Mr.  Tallmadge  said  that  his  views  of  the  right  of  petition  had 
been  submitted  heretofore,  but  Le  could  nut  permit  tlie  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  pass  without  remark.  The  Sen- 
ator had  said  llmt  we  had  derived  this  right  of  petition  from  England 
ant<*rior  to  our  struggle  with  that  countr)',  and  that  it  had  been  super- 
KHled,  liud  rendered  of  triviid  importance,  by  the  right  of  suffrage.  It 
had  been  always  eonsidered  a  matter  of  tlie  highest  importance,  both 
before  the  Revolution  and  since  that  evtiil — from  the  first  struggle  of 
hberty  in  this  country  down  to  thu  present  time.  In  proof  of  this  lie 
rvferred  to  the  sentlmentf  on  the  sut»ject  wlueh  penaded  nil  the 
public  meetings  immediatHy  previoufl  to  and  during  the  Uevolution,  and 
which  were  expressed  in  their  resolutions  and  reports.  Witli  the  same 
object,  also,  he  referred  to  that  aniendinent  lo  the  constilution  which 
guards  the  right,  and  prohibits  Congress  from  doing  any  thing  to  abridge 
it.  This  was  one  of  the  amendmenLs  the  adoption  of  which  was  made 
by  New-York  an  express  condition  antecedent  to  her  ratification  of  the 
constitution;  which  event  was  principally  to  1*0  ascribed  to  the  talents 
and  eloquence  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  described  on  this  6oor 
the  other  day  as  being  a  man  of  only  second-rate  abilities,  and  an  im- 
itator. The  right  of  petition  went  behind  tJio  constitution.  The  oili 
tvn  has  a  right  to  petition  even  for  that  which  Congresa  is  prohibited 
by  the  con.'stitution  from  granting.  They  may  petition  for  an  altera- 
ti<jn  of  the  constitution,  so  lluit  you  may  be  enabled  to  grant  it  to 
tliem.  His  views  on  abolition  were  not  changed ;  but  he  said,  and 
said  four  years  ago,  if  they  had  not  resisted  tlie  right  of  petition,  there 
wcdid  have  bveu  infinitely  less  of  abolition  than  had  been.] 
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Mr.  Calhoux.  The  Senator  who  has  just  taken  hia 
seat,  has  assigned  a  very  sensible  reason  why  our  ancestors, 
who  framed  the  constitution,  placed  so  high  a  vahie  on  the 
right  of  peiition.  It  performed  a  prctniinent  ]iart  in  the  con- 
test leading  to  the  Revolution.  Then  we  were  suLject  colo- 
nies, and,  as  far  as  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was 
concempfl,  liad  nn  other  nioile  of  being  heanl  but  by  peti- 
tion. We  had  no  ivpresentation  in  Parliament.  But  the 
case  is  different  now.  Our  Government,  in  every  dcj>art- 
ment,  Ls  under  popular  control.  The  people  have  a  right  to 
speak  directly  to  thuir  ]>ubli€  functionaries  ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  say,  under  this  chuuged  condition,  that  the  right  is  as  im- 
portant as  it  was  then,  when  it  was  our  only  weiii}on, — and 
that  the  right  is  so  sacred  as  to  be  without  limitation.  I  ask 
the  Senator  whether  he  is  ready  to  carry  out  his  theory  of 
the  right.  I  put  these  questions  to  hira  ;  Would  he  present 
a  petition  that  vilified  this  body,  or  any  of  the  individuals  of 
which  it  is  composed  ?  or  would  he  present  a  petition  tc 
legalize  murder  ?     I  wish  an  answer  to  these  questions. 

pAn.  Taklmadge,  Tlie  Senator  asks,  ^ouM  I  present  a  petitioo 
that  would  vilify  this  body.  I  tell  him  I  would  not  Self-defence 
woull  [)revL'iit  rn<?.  As  to  n  petition  lo  aUc>lish  the  Christifln  relijpon, 
I  do  not  think  ihero  would  bo  much  hann  in  (he  presentation,  if  he 
oould  havo  it  presented  to  a  committee  of  which  the  Senator  would  be 
chaimifin.] 

Mr.  CALnoDN.  Will  the  Senator  go  home  and  tell  his 
constituents  that  he  is  ready  to  present  a  |)etition  to  abolish 
Christianity  ?  If  so,  and  I  do  not  mistake  their  character, 
they  wtiuld  soon  abolish  him  and  his  right  of  petition.  But 
he  has  acknowledged  tliat  the  ri;:cbt  has  limitation.  He 
would  not  present  one  vilifying  this  bcxly  or  its  me;/ibers, 
becaase  scll'-dcfcnco  would  not  permit  it.  But  why  not  re- 
ceive it,  luid  put  it  down  by  a  report,  ag  he  proposes  in  the  case 
of  Christianity  ?     Again  :  is  the  principle  of  self-defence  lim- 
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itcd  to  this  body  ?  Tk  not  tlio  defence  of  religion,  morals,  the 
constitution,  and  the  dianicttT  anil  rights  of  your  constitu- 
ents and  tho  State  you  represent,  as  ini{}ortant  as  that  of  the 
defence  of  ourselves  ?  And  why  not  meet  the  one  nt  least  as 
promptly  and  indignantly  as  the  otlicr  ?  Why  not  close  the 
door,  on  the  principle  of  self-Jefencej  equally  against  all  ?  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  concealmeTit.  The  presentation  of  these 
incendiary  petitionH  is  itself  an  infmution  of  the  constitution. 
All  acknowledge — the  Senator  liimholf — that  the  property, 
which  they  are  presented  here  to  destroy,  is  guaranteed  by 
the  constitution.  Now,  I  ask,  if  "we  have  the  right  undci 
the  constitution  to  hold  the  property  (which  none  question), 
have  we  not  also  the  right  to  hold  it  under  the  same  sacred 
instrument  in  peace  and  quid  ?  Is  it  not  a  direct  infraction, 
then,  of  the  constitution,  to  i)re8ent  jietitions  hcrCj  in  the 
common  council  of  the  Union,  and  to  us,  the  agents  ajipoint- 
ed  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect,  and  to  guard  the  rights 
it  secures,  the  professed  aim  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  jjrop- 
crty  guaranteed  by  the  instrument  ?  There  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  these  questions  an  tho  part  of  those  who  present 
such  petitions  ;  that  the  right  of  such  petition  is  higlicr  and 
more  sacred  than  the  constitution  and  our  oaths  to  preserve 
and  to  defend  it.  To  sucli  moiLstrous  results  docs  the  doc- 
trine lead. 

Sir,  I  understand  tiiis  whole  question.  The  gi'cut  mass 
of  both  parties  to  tho  North  are  iqjposed  to  abolition  :  the 
Democrats  almost  exclusively  ;  tho  Whigs  less  so.  Very 
few  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  former  ;  but  many  in 
those  of  the  latter.  The  ualy  ini{K>rtance  that  the  abolition- 
ists have,  is  to  bo  found  in  tho  fact,  that  their  weight  may 
bo  felt  in  elections ;  and  this  is  no  small  advantage.  The 
one  party  is  unwilling  to  lose  their  weight,  but,  at  the  sjime 
time,  unwilling  t«j  be  blended  with  them  on  the  mniu  qut^s- 
tion  ;  and  hence  is  made  this  false,  absurd,  unconstitutional. 
and  dangerous  collateral  issue  on  the  right  of  petition.     Here 
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IB  the  whnle  secret.  They  are  willing  to  play  tne  political 
game  at  our  hazard  and  that  of  the  constitution  and  the 
Duion,  for  the  sake  of  victory  at  the  elections.  But  to  &how 
still  more  clearly  hovr  little  foundation  there  is  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  Government  for  the  extravagant  importance  at- 
tached to  this  right,  I  ask  the  Senator  what  is  the  trae 
relation  hutween  tlic  Government  and  the  people,  according 
to  our  Americim  uonception  ?  Which  is  principal  and  which 
agent  ?  which  the  master  and  which  the  servant  ?  which  the 
sovereign  and  which  the  subject  ?  There  can  Iki  no  answer. 
We  are  but  the  agents — the  Ben'ants.  W^e  are  not  the  sover- 
eign. Thosovereigntyrcsidesin  the  people  oftho  States.  How 
little  applicable,  then,  is  this  boasted  right  of  petition,  ixnder 
our  system,  to  ]iolitical  questions  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  the  prin- 
cipal petitioning  his  agent — of  the  master,  his  servant — or  of 
the  sovereign,  his  subject  ?  Tlie  very  essence  of  a  petition  m- 
pliea  a  request  from  an  inferior  to  a  enperior.  It  is  not,  in 
fact,  a  natural  growth  of  our  system.  It  was  copied  from  the 
British  Bill  of  Rights,  and  grew  up  among  a  jteople  whose  re- 
presentation was  very  imperfect,  and  where  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  was  not  recognized  at  all.  And  yet  even  there, 
this  right  so  much  insisted  on  here,  as  being  boundless  fl* 
space,  was  restricted  from  the  beginning,  by  the  very  men 
who  adojitcd  it  in  the  Britisli  system,  in  the  very  manner 
which  has  been  done  in  tlic  other  branch,  this  ReK8i(»n  ;  and 
to  an  extent  far  beyond.  The  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
have  again  and  again  passed  resolutions  against  receiving  pe- 
titions even  to  repeal  taxes  ;  and  this,  those  who  formed  our 
constitution  well  knew,  and  yet  adopted  the  provision  almost 
identically  contained  in  the  British  Bill  of  Rights,  without 
guarding  against  the  practice  under  it.  Is  not  the  conclu- 
sion irresistible,  that  they  did  not  deem  it  inconsistent  with 
the  right  of  *'  tlie  citizens  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition 
for  a  redress  of  grievance,"  as  secured  in  the  Constitution? 
The  thing  is  clear.     It  is  time  that  the  truth  should  b< 
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kiiowD,  and  this  cant  about  petition,  not  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  tbo  j>etitioaer8^  but  to  create  a  grievance  elsewhere, 
be  put  down. 

[Aft«r  sonic  discUMion,  in  which  Messrs.  Brown,  TiJlnimlgi.%  Bu- 
chanan, Webster,  Smith,  and  Clay  took  part,  Mr.  Calhoun  rejoined  : — ] 

I  rise  to  say  that  I  have  heard  the  remarks  of  tlic 
Senator  who  has  just  concluded  (Mr.  Chiy)  \vith  deep  rc- 
gi«t.  I  make  no  impeucliment  of  motive,  but  am  com- 
pelled to  siiy  tliat  what  be  has  said,  and  the  course  he 
si3  strongly  recommends  in  rcfrard  to  these  petitions,  are 
calculated,  especially  at  this  moment,  to  do  nmcb  barm.  If 
we  should  have  the  folly  to  adopt  it,  to  receive  these  slan- 
derous and  incendiary  petitions,  to  take  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject,  and  to  urgue  the  case  with  their  uuthi)rs,  nstlie  Sen- 
ator advises,  it  would,  in  the  end,  prove  latal  to  us.  I  know 
this  question  to  the  bottom.  I  have  viewed  it  under 
every  possible  OBpcct.  There  is  no  safety  but  in  prompt,  de- 
termined, and  uncompromising  defence  of  our  rights — to 
meet  the  danger  on  the  frontier.  There  all  rights  are  strong- 
est, and  more  especifiUy  this.  The  mnral  is  like  the  physical 
world.  Nature  has  incrusted  the  exterior  of  all  organic  life, 
for  its  safety.  Let  that  be  broken  tbrough^and  it  is  all  weak- 
ness within,  f^o  in  the  moral  and  political  world.  It  is  on 
the  extreme  limits  of  right  that  all  wrong  and  encroachments 
arc  the  mont  sensibly  felt  and  easily  rofiisted.  I  have  acted 
on  this  principle  throughout,  iu  this  great  contest.  I  took 
my  lessons  from  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  They  met 
wrong  promptly,  and  defended  right  againat  the  first  en- 
croachment. To  sit  here,  and  hear  ourselves  and  constituents, 
and  their  rights  and  institutions  (essential  to  their  safety), 
assailed  from  day  to  day — tienounced  by  every  epithet  calcu- 
lated to  degrade  and  render  us  odious  ;  and  to  meet  all  this 
in  silence,  or,  still  worse,  to  reason  with  the  foul  slanderers, 
would  eventually  destroy  every  feeling  of  ]>ride  and  dignity, 
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and  eink  us,  in  feelings,  to  the  condition  of  the  slaves  thoy 
would  o.nxnnci|»ato.  And  this  the  Senator  advises  us  to  do. 
Adopt  it,  and  the  two  Houses  would  be  converted  into  halls 
to  debate  our  rights  to  our  projwrty,  and  whether,  in  holding 
it,  we  were  not  thieves^  robbers,  and  Iddnappers  ;  and  we  are 
to  submit  to  this  in  order  to  quiet  the  North  I  I  tell  the 
Senator  that  our  Union^  and  our  }ii*r}i  moral  tone  of  feeling 
on  this  subject  at  the  South,  are  intinitcly  more  important  to 
us  than  any  possible  clfect  that  his  course  could  have  at  the 
North  ;  and  that,  if  we  could  have  the  weakness  to  adoj^t  his 
advice,  it  would  even  fail  to  effect  the  object  intended. 

It  is  proper  to  speak  out.  If  this  question  is  left  to 
itself,  unresisted  by  us,  it  cannot  but  terminate  fatally  to  ua. 
Our  saft'ty  and  honor  are  in  the  opposite  direction — to  take 
the  liighust  ground,  and  innintaiu  it  resolutely.  The  North 
will  always  take  position  bc^ow  us,  be  ours  high  or  low.  They 
will  yield  all  that  we  willj  and  HometLing  more.  If  we  go 
for  rejection,  they  will  at  first  insist  on  receiving,  on  the 
ground  of  respect  for  petition.  If  we  yield  that  jKtint,  and 
receive  petitions,  they  will  go  for  reference,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  absurd  to  ruceivc  and  not  to  actj  as  it  truly  is.  If 
we  go  for  that,  they  will  next  insist  on  reporting  and  discuss- 
ing; and,  if  that,  the  next  step  will  be  to  make  concession 
— to  yield  the  point  of  abolition  in  this  district ;  and  so  on, 
till  tbe  whole  process  is  consummated,  each  succeeding  step 
I)To\'ing  more  easy  than  its  predecessor.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  abulitioaiHts  undei-ataud  iheir  game.  They  throw  thciri 
votes  to  the  party  most  disposed  to  favor  them.  Now,  Sir,  in 
the  hot  contest  of  jiarty  in  the  Northern  section,  on  which 
the  ascendency  in  their  several  States  and  the  General  Gov- 
ernment may  depend,  all  the  passions  are  roused  to  the 
greatest  height  in  the  violent  struggle,  and  aid  sought  in' 
every  quarter.  They  would  forget  us  in  the  heat  of  battle  ; 
yes,  the  success  of  the  election,  for  the  time,  would  be  more 
important  than  our  safety,  unless  we,   by  our  determiued 
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gtunU  on  our  rights,  cause  our  weight  tn  Im  felt,  and  satisfy 
both  parties  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  by  courting  those 
who  aim  at  our  destruction.  As  far  as  this  Government  U 
concerned,  that  is  our  only  remedy.  If  wc  yield  that,  it' wo 
h>wfr  our  stand  to  pcnnit  partisans  to  woo  the  aidoftliosc 
who  are  striking  at  our  interests,  we  shall  commence  a  descent, 
in  which  there  is  no  stopping  pUice  short  of  total  abolition, 
-and  with  it  our  destruction.  ' 

A  wortl  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Welister).  He  attempted  to  show  that  the  right  of  petition 
was  peculiar  to  freo  governments.  So  far  is  the  assertion 
horn  being  tnie,  that  it  is  more  appropriately  the  right  of 
despotic  governments  ;  and  the  more  so,  the  more  absolute 
and  austere.  So  far  from  being  peculiar,  fir  congenial,  to  free 
pojnilar  states,  it  degenerates  under  them,  necessarily,  into 
an  instrument,  not  of  redress  for  the  grievances  of  the  peti- 
tioners, but,  as  has  been  remarked,  of  assault  on  the  rights  of 
others,  as  in  this  case.  That  I  am  right  in  making  the  asser- 
tion, I  put  it  to  the  Senator — have  wc  not  a  right,  under  the 
constitution,  to  our  property  in  our  slaves  ?  Would  it  not 
be  a  violation  of  the  constitution  to  divest  us  of  that  right  ? 
Have  we  not  a  right  to  enjoy,  ttrulcr  the  con-stitntioiij  peace- 
ably and  quietly,  our  acknowledged  riyhts  guaranteed  by  tt, 
without  annoyance  ?  The  Senator  assents.  He  does  but 
justice  to  his  candor  and  intelligence.  Now,  I  ask  him,  how 
can  he  assent  to  receive  petitions,  wliose  object  is  to  annoy 
and  disturb  our  right,  and,  of  course,  in  direct  infraction  of 
the  constitution  ? 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tappan),  in  refusing  to  pre- 
sent these  incendiary  and  unconstitutional  petitions,  has 
adopted  a  course  truly  constitutional  and  patriotic,  and,  in 
ray  opinion,  the  only  one  that  is  so.  I  deeply  regret  that  it 
has  not  been  followed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  the 
present  instance.  Nothing  short  of  it  can  put  u  stoji  to  the 
mischief,  and  do  justice  to  one-half  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
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If  adojjtcd  by  others,  we  Bhall  soon  hear  no  more  of  abolition. 
The  responsibility  of  keeping  alive  this  agitation,  must  rest 
on  those  who  may  refuse  to  follow  so  noble  an  example. 


B  E  M  A  R  K  S 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Benton  to  print  certain  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  Manufacture  of  Salt, 
<fec.;  made  in  the   Senate,  Febniary  14th,  1850. 

[Mi;.  Benton  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which  had  beeu 
referred  the  following  documents  connected  with  the  duties  on  salt 
and  fishing  bounties : — 

1.  Thirty  queries  on  ttio  salt  trade,  and  salt  manufai:'ture  in  tha 
West,  addressed  to  hi.i  constituents  by  ^Ir.  Benton  of  Mi&aouri,  wiUi 
their  answers  thereto,  showing  the  monopoly,  adulteration,  deficient 
bushel,  restricted  allowance,  stinted  quantity,  and  extortionate  price  of 
snit  in  MiH-tonro,  and  the  neceasity  of  the  freo  admissiou  of  foreign  salt. 

2.  AcomrauDtcation  from  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in  Mis- 
souri ;  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Miller  ofMissouri ;  from  the  lion.  Mr.  Chap- 
man of  Iowa;  from  Jmlge  King  of  Missouri,  showing  the  monopoly, 
atlulteration,  extortionate  price,  and  other  abuses  in  the  salt  trade  ;  and 
the  connection  uf  several  banks  with  the  said  monopoly  and  abuses. 

3.  A  general  statement  of  the  salt  manufactories  in  the  United 
States  and  their  product-s  and  cost  of  their  salt  at  their  works;  with  a 
particular  ikm-ouiU  i>f  lliu  saU  works  in  New  England,  in  Kew-York. 
at  the  Knimwlm,  and  ou  the  Holston,  in  Vhginia,  and  of  tlie  import 
of  foreign  salt  at  New  Orleans. 

4.  Statistics  of  salt,  showing  its  localities,  diffusion,  abundance, 
and  universality;  its  various  forms,  both  liquid  and  sohd;  its  different 
quiilitiea;  its  mnnufacture;  its  cheapness  of  first  cost;  its  uses  in  the 
animal  economy,  in  agriculture,  in  different  branches  of  rural  economyj^ 
and  in  the  useful  arts;  its  va'it  consumption;  the  tendency  of  monar- 
chical govumments  to  tax  it  oi»prt?ssively,  both  in  ancient  and  iu  mo- 
dern times;  i\w  repugtinnee  of  the  people  to  the  tax  in  all  agea;  \M 
final  abolitioTi  in  many  eoimtries;  compik'd  from  English,  French,  and 
American  Encyclopedias,  and  other  authejitic  sources. 
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On  this  motion  a  debaUj  arose,  which  was  marked  hy  great  ex- 
citemi'nt,  and  in  which  u  large  number  of  Senators  participatfHl. 
Mr.  Calhoun  near  the  close  of  the  dtacitssion  rose  and  said  : — ] 

That  iia  the  question  wus  about  to  be  put,  lie  desired  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  inotiun,  Leforo  he  gave  hia  vote. 
In  the  lirst  pLico,  he  wished  to  know  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  uf  Finance  (Mr,  Wri^^ht)  whether  the  jiroposi- 
tion  to  print  these  papers  at  this  time,  is  intendeil  to  have 
any  practical  bearing  ;  or,  in  other  wortbj  is  it  the  intention 
of  that  committee  to  report  the  bill  now  before  it,  to  repeal 
the  duty  on  salt,  for  the  action  of  the  Senate  this  session? 

[The  answer  of  Mr.  Wright  not  being  very  definite,  Mr,  C.  con- 
tinued :] 

I  understood  from  the  declaration  of  the  Senator  who  in- 
Iroduced  the  hill  (Mr.  Benton),  that  it  was  intended  to  press 
the  passage  of  the  hill  this  session. 

[Mr.  Benton  said,  yes,] 

Well,  then,  I  ehall  vote  against  the  printiugj  because, 
among  other  reasons,  I  am>  ojtposed  to  the  repeal,  or  any 
other  action  on  the  subject,  at  this  time.  According  to  my 
view  of  your  finances,  we  shall  have  not  a  cent  to  spare. 
The  most  rigid  economy  will  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  carry 
us  through  the  year  without  borrowing,  or  what  is  the  same 
in  effect,  reaortiug  to  our  own  credit  ;  and  if  tho  duty  on 
salt  should  be  repealed,  the  deficit  would  have  to  be  made 
up  by  laying  a  corresponding  duty  on  something  else,  or  bor- 
rowing money  to  make  griod  the  deficit,  to  either  of  whicli  I 
am  opposed.  I  fisk  the  Chiiirman  if  my  impression  as  to  the 
state  of  the  treasury,  and  what  must  be  the  consequence  of 
a  repeal  of  the  duty,  is  not  correct  ? 

[Mr.  Wright  assented.] 

I  now  ai*k  the  Senators  from  that  portion  of  the  tJnion, 
TOi«  lu. — 29 
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for  wboBe  benefit  it  is  proposed  to  luakc  the  repeal, 
through  which  the  Cumberland  road  passes,  whether 
are  prepared  to  vote  the  burden  off  their  shoulders,  at  this 
time,  and  to  nsk  us,  in  the  next  breath,  to  borrow  nirmey  to 
carry  on  tluit  road  tor  their  aci'ommodution  ?  1  hope  not ; 
and,  if  not,  that  tliey  will  add  their  vote  against  the  uselesH 
cxponditiiro,  at  this  timCj  of  jirinting  these  jwipera. 

But,  iSir,  this  is  not  my  only  objection  to  the  repeal,  even 
if  it  ehould  be  found  to  be  expedient  when  the  question 
comes  fairly  before  us,  U8  it  must  in  a  short  time.  The  Com- 
proraibe  Act  is  taking  off  the  duty  on  salt  as  rapidly  as  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  the  community  will  permit.  It 
is  now  about  six  cents  the  bushel,  and  will  l>c  reduced,  in  the 
course  of  ihe  next  two  years,  to  two  cents  the  bushel,  mak- 
ing the  reduction,  at  the  cml  of  Ihe  period,  compared  to  what 
it  is  at  this  time,  equal  to  100  per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
is  fiufficiontly  rapid,  one  would  supi)Ose,  to  satisfy  the  warm- 
est fncud  of  repeal  ;  and  certainly  as  rapid  as  is  consistent 
with  sound  commercial  principles.  1  need  not  tell  the  m 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  trade,  that  all  sudden  transitions  are 
niinous  to  the  regular  and  liiir  trader,  as  well  as  injurious  to 
the  general  interest  of  the  community,  and  ought  to  b^  care- 
fully avoided,  even  where  the  change  is,  in  the  end,  exi>cdieat. 

There  is  another  dncisivc  objection,  not  only  against  the 
repeal  at  this  time,  but  the  agitation  of  tlie  subject  itself 
It  is  well  kno^vn  that  there  must  be  a  general  revision  of  the 
duties  on  imports  at  this  or  the  next  session,  imder  tbcCom- 
])romisc  Act,  which  ceases  to  operate  in  1842,  It  is  vastly 
imiiortant  that  the  adjustment  to  be  made  should  be  such  as 
will  place  the  system  of  duties  on  the  most  efjual  and  per- 
manent basis,  looking  to  the  general  interest  of  the  country 
in  the  biTwdest  light.  To  do  this,  wc  nuist  come  to  the  great 
work  calmly  and  dis])assionately,  with  tlie  whole  subject  be- 
fore us,  live  from  previous  sectional  agitation  or  commitment 
as  to  the  articles  in  regard  to  wliich  the  several  portions  of 
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the  Union  may  be  particularly  interested.  It  is  thus  only 
that  the  whole  subject  may  be  fairly  cousidci'ed,  and  satis- 
factorily adjusted.  Every  one,  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  must  feel  and  acknowledge  the  cor- 
rectness of  thcBC  views  ;  and  I  would  now  ask,  is  it  fair  ibr 
any  one  portion  of  the  Union  to  ank  to  be  ivlieved  of  its  bur- 
den, in  advance  of  the  rest  ?  Would  it  not  give  it  an  ad- 
vantage, wlien  the  general  adjustment  comes  under  consider- 
ation ?  And  is  tlie  West  disposed  to  seize  on  such  advan- 
tage at  this  time  ?  Would  it  be  either  right  or  manly  in 
her  to  uak  this  concession  from  the  other  [tortious  of  the  Union 
ut  this  time  ?  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  If  wilt  h 
to  be  exempt  from  duty,  some  other  article  must  bear  an  ad- 
ditional tax  ;  and  as  a  Southern  man,  deeply  interested  in  this 
question,  I  woidd  wish  to  k*now,  when  it  is  taken  oti*  salt,  on 
what  other  article  it  is  to  be  laid.  Is  it  to  be  Inid  on  iron, 
or  cotton  bagging,  or  some  other  articles  as  objectionable  at 
least  as  that  on  salt,  objectionable  as  that  is  to  us  ?  Tliese 
questions,  so  deeply  interesting  to  us,  can  be  answei-ed,  prac- 
tically and  satisfactorily,  only  on  a  genenil  revision,  to  which 
time,  justice,  eqtiity,  and  friirneh'tf,  demuud  that  tlie  subject 
shoidd  be  jKisti>oncd.  The  delay  can  bo  no  serious  injury  to 
any  interest,  more  especially  na  the  duty  is  going  off  as  fast 
us  it  ought,  on  sound  princi}>!eft. 

But  it  may  he  said  that  the  infnrniaticm  cuntaided  in 
these  papers  is  calculated  tu  throw  lijrht  on  the  necessity  of 
repealing  the  salt  duty,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  printed, 
to  enable  us  to  act  with  intelligence  when  the  genend  subject 
of  Tension  shall  come  u]».  Admit  that  they  are  so  cidculated, 
I  still  object  to  their  being  printed,  even  in  that  view,  at  this 
time;  because  it  is  jilainly  an  attempt  to  forestall  jiublic 
opiUion,  on  a  single  article,  said  to  be  particularly  uppressive 
io  one  portion  of  the  country,  in  order  to  give  it  an  advan- 
tage over  all  others,  when  we  come  to  the  general  discussion. 
I  am,   Sir,  ayuinst  all   ibreHtalling  as  unfair  and  injurious 
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whether  it  he  forestalling  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  repea 
of  the  salt  duty,  or  the  IbrestulHng  the  article  ii  jelf,  of  which 
the  mover  so  lotwlly  coniplaiiia.  Of  the  two,  the  former  may 
prove  by  far  the  most  oxccption<il  and  injurious,  if  it  should 
contribute  to  prevent  a  fair  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
the  duties. 

But,  Sir,  if  I  had  no  other  objection  to  the  printing  of 
these  j)fiper8,  there  is  one,  growing  out  of  their  character,  if 
I  understand  their  contents  correctly,  which,  with  me,  is  de- 
cisive. 1  know  nothing  of  their  contents,  except  as  drawn  from 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  himself  I  infer  from  it  that  a 
lar^^e  portion  consists  of  Lorre^jjoudence  and  other  evidenire, 
calculated  to  show  that  the  manufacturers  of  domestic  salt, 
who  supply  the  West*  with  the  article,  are  guilty  of  the  most 
odious  monoj}oly,  fraud,  imposition,  and  oppression,  for  which 
reason  it  is  proiwiscd  to  repeal  the  duty  on  the  imported  article. 
I  confesa  I  do  not  see  how  the  re]*eal  of  the  small  duty  still 
remaining,  and  the  still  smaller  that  will,  after  a  short  period, 
remain,  can  have  the  effect  intended  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
I  utterly  opj)ose  tho  principle  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  place 
the  repenlj  and  cannot  *;^ive  it  the  countenance  which  the 
voting  for  the  printing  of  the  pajiers  wituld  give.  The  prin- 
ciple involved,  according  to  my  conception,  is  precisely  tho 
same  qh  that  contained  in  tho  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, which  wius  condemned  by  so  decided  a  vote  of  this 
body  at  the  last  session.  \Vliat  did  that  bill  propose  ?  That 
the  President  should  dismiss  Federal  officers  who  should  in- 
terfere in  elections.  And  on  what  principle  was  it  voted 
down  ?  That  tho  right  of  suffrage  was  a  reserved  right,  left 
by  the  constitution  under  the  regulation  of  the  States  re- 
spectively ;  and  that  it  belonged  to  them,  and  not  to  us,  to 
say  who  slioidd  and  who  should  not  vote,  and  under  what 
regulations  they  should  vote  ;  and  that  it  was  not  for  us  iv 
supply  any  supposed  defect,  or  omission,  on  the  part  of  the 
States,  in  the  exercise  of  their  power.     This  was  the  soUd 
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•wliich  it  was  voted  down  by  so  strong  a  vote.  Now,  Sir,  if 
we  tnra  to  thi«  case,  we  shall  find,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  same 
principle  apply  with  equal  force.  The  siilt  works,  with  their 
production,  and  those  employed  in  them,  are  under  the  ex- 
clusive legislation  of  the  Stutes  within  which  they  lie,  and 
are  exclusively  subject  to  their  regulation,  as  is  the  right  of 
suffrage.  This  no  one  will  deny.  If,  then,  there  be  mono- 
poly, fraud,  imposition,  or  o[»j)reftsion  in  their  management, 
it  belongs  clearly  to  the  States,  where  the  works  are,  to  cor- 
rect the  abuse,  and  not  this  Government.  None  will  deny 
this.  In  fact,  the  Senator  himself  acknowledged  this,  when 
he  asserted  that  the  State  was  competent  to  make  the  acts 
of  which  he  complains,  and  winch  he  proposes  to  establish 
by  these  papers,  a  felony.  I  now  ask  what  greater  right  have 
we  to  assume  in  this  case  that  the  States  have  neglected  or 
omitted  to  do  their  duty,  than  in  the  C4ise  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  ;  and,  on  that  supponiticm,  to  modify  our  legislation 
80  as  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  punish  the  sujiiiosed  delin- 
quents P  Can  any  one  point  out  any  distinction  in  the  two 
oases?  How,  then,  cuuUl  we  reooncile  our  vote  at  the  last 
session  with  a  vote  that  would  give  countenance  to  the  prin- 
'liple  projMJsed  to  be  established  by  these  papers  ?  I  protest 
solemnly  ajj;ainst  an  act  that  could  lead  to  such  aa  inference. 
If  the  duty  on  salt  ought  to  be  reiu'ided  on  financial  prin- 
ciples or  considerations  of  general  e.xpediencyj  let  it  be  re- 
pealed. In  that  case,  these  papers  would  not  be  worth  a 
farthing.  But  if  not — if  the  repeal  is  to  be  jilaced  on  the 
8UpiK>&od  defect,  or  oniissiun  of  duty,  on  the  part  of  the 
States,  n  more  dangerous  and  unconstitutiontil  ground  cotdd 
not  be  assumed.  It  would  make  tltis  Goveniment  the  su- 
pervisor of  the  State  Governments.  If  these  papers  have  any 
value  at  all,  tliey  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, now  in  session,  which  only  is  competent  to  correct  the 
supposed  abases  of  the  salt  establishments  on  the  Kanawha  and 
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elsewhere  witiiin  her  limits,  and  which  constitute  the  nmr 
object  of  their  attack.  As  great  as  would  be  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  ordering  theiu  to  Richmond,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Lctjfishituro  of  Virginia,  I  would  consider  it  far  less  so 
than  to  mate  them  the  basis  of  our  legislation. 

With  a  few  remarks  on  a  single  point,  I  shall  close  what 
I  intend  to  sav.  It  is  proposed,  with  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  salt,  to  repeal  the  fishing  bounties,  wliich,  it  is  alleged, 
originated  in  the  former.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  that 
question  ;  I  leave  it  to  others  to  decide  on  their  origin.  I 
jdace  my  refusid  to  a  repeal  of  these  bounties,  at  this  time, 
on  a  wholly  difierent  basis.  The  great  navigating,  like  the 
planting  interest,  lias  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  your  protective 
system.  It  has  had,  like  the  planting  interest,  to  meet 
foreign  competition  abroad,  not  only  without  protection,  but 
under  the  weight  of  oppressive  duties,  many  of  which  still 
remain.  I,  for  one,  wliether  the  fishing  bounties  are  right  or 
wrong  in  the  abstmct,  will  not  agree  to  rejwal  them  till  you 
are  prepared  to  do  justice  to  that  great  interest.  Take  off 
your  duties  on  in>u,  on  henipj  and  on  lead,  which  fall  so 
heavily  on  it,  and  then  I  shall  be  prepared  to  cuuside-r  the 
exi>ediency  of  rci>ealing  those  bounties,  but  not  before.  Jus- 
tice and  equity  are  higher  considerations  than  expediency. 
I  stand  up  for  them.  While  I  insist  on  justice  for  the  in- 
terest 1  represent,  I  would  be  UHhiimed  to  stand  by  and  see 
injustice  done  to  any  other :  and  in  this,  I  feel  assured,  I  but 
speak  the  sentiments  of  those  I  represent. 


[Ml. lientor.  hero  said,  li*;  ooiiJdansw<.Tllte<^uestionputlolheChaif" 
man  of  thu  Committee  ou  Finance  (Mr.  AVriglit)  with  more  preciflioii 
diau  hii  had  ilouo  il.  Uo  hdd  in  his  hmiJ  tlie  nnswor  of  ihoSeeretflry 
of  thci  Tr*?!isury  to  the  question  ;  for  the  Secretary  had  U-cri  applie<l  !o 
for  informatiou  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Salt  Uill  on  the  tjiiancus.  The 
answer  shows  it  will  save  money— that  it  will  save  the  troasury  from 
loss.  The  bill  is  to  rep(\il  the  salt  tax  and  the  fishing  hounlics,  anil 
allownucoB  founded  upon  them.   Now,  the  question  is,  whati$  the  product 
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^ibo  tax,  anil  what  the  amount  of  t!ie  bounties  And  ftllowances?  and  Lhe 
answer  is  here  (liolding  up  u  Bhect  of  paper).  The  answer  is,  that 
for  this  year  Uio  tax  exceeds  iho  1)ounties  and  ullownncea  only  by 
tl  10,000  ;  and  after  1 842,  -when  the  Compromise  Act  takes  full  effect^ 
will  fall  short  uf  these  bounties  and  allowauee&  about  the  one-half! 
This  was  an  effcet  of  that  act.  passed  through  Congress  without  leave 
to  amend  it ;  and  by  which  duties  am  rwluced  without  a  <u>rrespond- 
ing  reduction  of  drawbackft  and  allowances  founded  upon  them.  But 
ho  would  not  go  further  into  that  Mibject  at  present :  tbo  time  was  al 
band  when  h<j  should  allow,  with  the  proof  in  hand,  tlio  o|>€ration  of 
that  act,  which  was  made  out  of  doors,  and  rushed  tlirough  Congress 
without  allowing  an  i  to  bo  dotted,  or  a  f  to  be  croeaed.  Mr.  V'er- 
phinok^s  l)ill  to  reduce  and  regulate  the  duties  was  baffled  for  months, 
iliat  the  aiJmiiiLsrration  should  not  have  the  credit  of  settling  tho  ques- 
tion which  the  Presidential  election  had  already  decided  :  and  while 
that  bill  waa  baffled  in  the  House,  nnotlicr  was  concot^tcd  out  of  the 
IIoiLii',  w]ii<:h  was  not  a  wtllement  hut  an  adjournniotit  of  the  tariff 
■|Uestion — which  adjourned  it  from  the  time  when  the  country  waa 
ready  to  settle  it,  to  a  time  when  tliey  will  not  even  be  thinking 
about  it !] 


Mh.  Caliiovn.  I  rise  simply  to  correct  the  erroneous 
statement  of  tho  Senator  wlio  has  just  taken  liia  seat.  He 
affirmoti,  as  a  iactj  that  tlie  two  oxtrmnes  united  to  defeat 
the  bill  to  reduce  the  tariff,  introduced  by  Mr.  Verplanck,  in 
the  sewjion  of  1S32-3 — meaning  tlie  advocates  of  the  protec- 
tive tariti'  and  the  State  Rights  men  of  the  South.  Now, 
Sir,  I  hold  the  journals  of  that  session  in  my  hand.  I  hastily 
turneil  to  votes  on  the  bill  while  the  Senator  was  making  his 
remarks.  I  have  looked,  at  two  decided  votes,  in  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  called,  on  that  occasion^  the  only  ones 
that  I  hatl  time  to  examine  ;  and  I  find  that  Mr.  McDuffie 
and  my  other  friends,  as  far  as  I  have  had  time  to  examine 
their  names,  voted  with  Mr.  Verplanck  himself,  and  1  will 
leave  it  to  the  Senate  to  decide  whether  he  opposed  Ids  own 
bill  or  not. 

The  truth  iy,  the  bill  failed  in  spite  of  our  support ;  and 
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its  failure,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing civil  conHict  at  the  time,  is  proof  conclusive,  let  vrho  will 
say  to  the  contrary,  that  nothing  short  of  the  means  resorted 
to  hySoutli  Curoliua  would  have  brought  to  the  ground  the 
odious  and  oppressive  system  against  which  it  was  ]ioiated. 


K  E  M  A  E  K  S 


In  reply  to  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Webster  on  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee,  in  reference  to  the  Assump- 
tion of  Stiite  Debts ;  made  iu  the  Senate,  March  3d, 
1840, 

[The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  tho  m»umption  of  (he 
debts  of  the  States  being  under  cousidemtion,  nnd  Mr.  Webster  'iaring 
conducted  lii.s  rfiiuirks  in  upposition  tu  tliu  views  nnd  opinionii  ex- 
pressed by  Mr,  Culliouu  in  his  speech  on  the  same  subject  n  few  woek& 
previoiialy  {Feb.  fitli,  1840),  tlie  latter  rose  nnd  said :~] 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say,  that  tho  Senator  has  dis- 
cussed the  questions  on  which  he  has  touched,  in  a  calm  nnd 
liberal  manner,  worthy  of  their  maf^nitude,  and  honorable  to 
LiuiSL'lf;  and  1  sincorely  liojio  that,  when  the  general  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff,  which  must  come  up  at  the  next  session, 
sliall  be  uiidiT  consideration,  the  discussion  will  i>artake  of 
the  same  temperate  character.  I,  for  one,  pledge  myself  to 
meet  the  question  with  the  utmost  candor  and  fairness, — 
having  a  single  eye  to  the  common  interest  of  tho  whole, 
as  far  as  it  may  be  consistent  with  justice  to  the  parts.  The 
first  point  which  the  Senator  has  made  the  subject  of  his  re- 
marks— that  duties  on  exports  and  imports  were  virtually 
the  same,  as  far  as  the  stajilc  States  arc  concerned — was  not 
advanced  by  me  as  an  argument  bearing  on  the  i>ortion  of 
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my  speech  relating  to  the  protective  system,  to  which  he  has 
coiitiued  liis  R^])ly.  It  was  connected  with  another  and  dis- 
similar lopic,  and  advanced,  rather  as  tho  settled  opinion  of 
*ho  South,  than  as  an  argument.  But  it  is  proper  to  say, 
since  it  has  been  questioned  tin  this  occaBion,  that  luy  con- 
viction of  its  truth  is  deep, — and  that  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
make  it  good  whenever  a  suitable  occasion  oiTers.  I  do  not 
regard  the  present  as  such,  because  its  tiuth  or  error  can 
have  little  bearing  on  the  points  now  in  discussion  be- 
tween 118. 

The  next  point  which  he  made  the  subject  of  remark,  ia 
the  position  that,  in  tho  present  state  of  our  countrj',  the 
effect  of  a  protective  tariff"  is  to  expand  the  currency  in  the 
manufacturing  portion  of  the  Union,  till  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  production,  in  conKotiueuce  of  the  exjmnsion,  be- 
comes equal  to  tho  protection, — when  protection  ceases 
against  foreign  importation,  and  new  duties  are  required. 

I  am  willing  to  leave  the  argument  on  this  important 
position  where  it  now  stands  between  tho  Senator  and  my- 
Bclf,  and  shall  contine  what  I  have  to  say  to  one  or  two  jwints 
iucideiitftUy  connected  with  it.  I,  thci]»  entirely  concur 
witli  tlic  Senator,  that  the  imports  and  <-'Xporl.s  of  a  country 
— taking  a  scries  of  years,  and  allowing  for  the  profit  and 
loss  of  trade — must  l>e  equal  ;  but  there  is  another  position, 
the  counterpart  of  this,  wlucli,  though  not  less  true,  is  not 
so  generally  seen  or  admitted  : — that  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
ports must,  in  the  long  run,  be  limited  by  that  of  the  im- 
ports. None  will  deny  that,  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  im- 
port, we  cannot  long  continue  to  cxportj  unless  indeed  we 
should  be  willing  to  give  away  the  products  of  our  labor. 

So  again,  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  imjiort  more  than  a 
given  amount  in  value,  annually, — say  forty  millions,  our 
exports,  on  the  same  principle,  in  the  end,  will  sink  to  the 
Siime  point.  Aginn  :  if  the  great  and  leading  articles  of 
lonsumption  are  prohibited,  or  admittL'd  only  on  the  payment 
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of  extravagant  duties,  so  a&  to  diminish  the  iimount  jf  the 
imports,  it  must  have  a  coiTc«ponding  effect  on  that  of  the 
exports.  Now,  I  ask,  what  must  be  the  eflect  of  this  prin- 
ciple npiilied  to  a  protective  tariff,  in  the  present  st^te  of 
our  export  trade  ?  Our  export  of  home  productions  is 
about  one  hundred  millions  annually.  Suppose  an  act  should 
be  jwisset],  pi-ohibitinf^  all  imports,  except  of  gold  and  silver. 
Such  an  act  could  not  prevent  the  shipment  of  our  great 
staples — cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  We  make  more  than  can 
be  consitmed  at  home,  and  the  siirjilus  must  be  sent  abroad, 
however  ^reat  might  bo  tbe  fall  of  jirice,  and  the  sacrifice  iu 
consequence  of  such  an  act.  Put  down  the  fidl  amount  at 
one-lialf,  there  would  still  be  an  importation  of  forty  or  fif^y 
raillions  in  specie  ;  and  what,  I  ask,  woidd  be  the  effect  of  so 
large  a  supply,  but  a  corresponding  expansion  of  the  currency 
and  rise  of  prices  ?  But  suppose,  instt*nd  of  such  an  act, 
one  should  be  passed  prnhibitinL;  a  greater  amount  of  imp(,»rta 
than  otie-)uilf  of  the  usual  qnatitity,  would  not  a  proportional 
expansion  and  rise  of  prices  follow  ?  And  must  not  tho  ef- 
fect be  the  same  if,  instead  of  prohibition,  high  duties  were 
laid, — amounting  almost  to  prohibition  on  most  of  the  leiid- 
ing  articli'S  of  consumption, — equalling  iu  value  one-half  of 
the  usual  imjx)rtation  ?  And,  finally,  would  not  the  specie, 
imported  in  conse(iuonce  of  such  an  act,  centre  in  that  \hjt- 
tion  of  the  country,  where  such  articles  were  manufacturwl, 
and  be  followed  there  by  a  corre8i)on<ling  rise  of  j)ricea  ? 

The  ar;;uuienty  it  seeiiia  to  iir',  is  irresistible,  and,  of 
itself,  establisbes  the  jjosition  which  the  Senator  contri>verta. 
If,  to  this,  the  fact  be  added,  that  the  table  of  cxix>rt8  and 
imports,  and  thehistory  of  the  protective  system,  correspond, 
in  every  particulsu',  witii  the  oi)emtion  I  have  deducinl  from 
it,  the  ar-^uiiiejit,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  ajipears  to  be 
conclusive.  These  tables  will  show  that,  just  as  duties  were 
imposed  or  r^'pealeil,  the  exjiorts  decreased  or  increased  ; — bo 
much  80,  lljat  after  tlie  great  reduction  in  1S33,  the  expoi 
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ftf  the  great  staples  nearly  doubled  in  four  years  ;  and  tiint 
of  domestic  nianufacturcs  rose  eixty-Bix  per  cent,  in  six.  lu 
speaking  ol"  the  exports  of  our  great  staples,  altliough  I  re- 
ferred tu  the  cxjKjrts  to  foreign  countries,  I  might  have 
fihovm  that  the  increase  was  not  at  the  expense  of  the  home 
market.  So  far  otherwise,  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  their 
exportB  North  increased  at  the  same  time,  but  uot  in  the 
same  jtroportion. 

The  Senator  seemed  to  doubt  whether  the  tarlif  of  1828 
increased  wages.  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact 
from  dixiuiiieutary  evidence,  but  think  it  inipossihle  that  the 
vast  increase  of  the  cun*ency  which  thn  tal)h's  show,  took 
place  in  the  manufacturing  [mrtiou  of  the  Union,  after  tha,t 
taritf,  could  fail  to  raise  prices  generally  theiv,  including 
wages.  I  well  remember  tliat  a  former  Senator  fanu  Tenn- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Wilkins),  who  resided  in  Pittsburgj  intbrmed 
me  in  a  conversation,  that  blacksmiths'  wages  were  double 
there,  in  c^^nsequence  of  that  measiiR?, 

I  cheerfully  admit,  with  the  Senator,  that  the  homo 
market  is  preferable  to  the  ibreigu.  It  has  many  advantages  ; 
and,  among  them,  I  would  prefer  it  on  the  ground,  that 
whatever  might  be  gained  by  converting  our  raw  materials 
into  goods,  would  accrue  to  our  brethren  of  the  North,  rather 
than  to  strangers  ;  provided  it  be  not  done  by  sacrificing  our 
iuteu^st.  But  how  is  this  to  be  ell'ected  ?  Our  great  sta- 
ples are  too  abundant  to  be  consumed  at  home.  Take,  for 
instance,  cotton.  If  every  yard  of  cotton  goods  consumed  in 
the  United  States  was  the  jiroduct  of  our  own  mauuJJictures, 
it  would  not  take  juoit;  than  four  hundred  thuuh^ud  bales  to 
sujiply  th^j  home  demand  ;  that  is,  but  oae-lifth  of  the 
amount  jiroducod  ;  which  cannot  be  less  than  two  million 
bales,  including  what  is  consumed  at  home.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  other  four-fifths  ?  We  must  cease  to  produce 
it,  or  it  must  be  cunnumed  abroad.  The  eflect  of  a  Ixigh 
tariff  is  to  curtaU   the  protluction  ;  but  tlus  only  tends  to 
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climinieh  our  capacity  to  consume,  by  impoverishing  us  ;  thiu 
cauHJag  a  conflict  between  our  interests  and  thoso  of  the 
manufacturing  portion  of'the  Union.  How  is  this  conflict  to 
bo  avoided,  ;uul  the  interests  of  all  parties  reconciled  ?  Tliis 
ia  the  great  jiroblem.  I  see  but  one  way;  and  that  is,  for 
our  manufactures  to  command  the  foreign  market, — when  our 
cottons  would  be  shipped  in  the  slifijKj  of  yarns  and  goods,  in- 
stead of  the  raw  state.  Tins  we  would  gi'u;itly  prefer.  But 
how  is  this  to  bo  accomplished,  except  by  a  sound,  stable, 
and  uniform  currency,  and  low  duties,  as  I  explained  when  I 
addressed  the  Senate  first  upon  the  question  ?  Such  are  my 
viewK,  formed  after  much  rcHection.  If  1  am  in  error,  1  am 
honestly  su.  Truth,  ami  truth  uidy,  ia  my  object,  accom- 
panied by  an  an.xious  desire  tii  Hue  the  interests  of  this  great 
country  harniouizcid  vn  just,  fail*,  and  liberal  principles.  It 
ia  impossible  they  can  be  on  any  other  other. 

I  ii^ree  with  the  Senator,  that  currency  is  liable  to  be 
disturbed  by  msiny,  and  various,  and  powed'ul  causes  ;  some 
more,  and  others  less  perumnent.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has 
yet  recovered  from  the  eflfects  of  the  long  and  exhausting 
wars,  which  tenninated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  late  Em- 
peror of  France.  At  ita  termination,  the  currency  of 
ChrLstcndom  was  in  an  unsound  and  unnatural  state,  par- 
ticularly in  this  country  and  Great  Britain  ;  in  both  of 
which,  pupur  had  superseded  gold  an  silver.  We  were  the  first 
to  resume  specie  payments,  which  gave  the  precious  metals  a 
direction  to  this  country.  Great  Britain  resumed  some  years 
after,  when  it  took  an  opposite  direction  ;  and  hence  the 
heavj'  exports  of  specie  in  1821,  1822,  and  1823.  The 
tariff  of  1824  checked  this,  for  n  time,  and  that  of  1828  gave 
the  currency  a  direction  hithenvartl  again  ;  which  w*as  fol- 
lowed by  the  openitiun  of  other  and  powerful  causes,  down 
to  the  late  suspension — as  I  have  sliown  in  my  remarks  when 
I  first  spoke  on  the  subject.  But  I  feel  assured  that  the  ex* 
{umsiou  which  followed  the  taritf  of  1828,  i?  truly  to  be  at- 
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tnhutod  to  it, — not  only  l>oaiiise  tliero  was  no  other  cause  at 
the  time  to  which  it  could  ho  rurerred, — hut  because  it  was, 
of  itself,  adequate  to  pnxixico  the  effect, — and  because  its 
duration  and  nnxh'fication,  in  every  particular,  were  such  att 
might  l)e  expected  from  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  as  to  the  great  importance  of 
unilbrmity  of  prices ;  but  am  firmly  of  tlie  opinion,  that 
nothing  short  of  the  restoration  of  the  currency  contcm- 
j)lateil  by  the  constitution,  and  a  surrender  of  the  i>rotective 
system,  can  insure  the  imiformity  which  he  so  justly  ap- 
preciates. 

Passing  over  the  other  remarks  of  the  Senator,  which  I 
i*m  willing  to  leave  as  they  now  stand  between  him  and  my- 
self, I  shall  conclude  by  making  a  few  observations  oii  the 
objection  he  makes  to  the  ]iosition,  that  low  duties  are  favor- 
able to  the  exportation  of  articles  manufactured  at  home. 
He  thinks!  that  the  iucreuHe  of  the  exports  of  such  articleSj 
after  the  reduction  of  the  duties  in  1833,  is  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  reduction,  but  to  the  excessive  previous  im- 
portations from  Europe,  which  compelled  our  manufacturers 
to  get  rid  of  their  stock,  by  seeking  a  foreign  market.  With- 
out admitting  ur  denying  the  fact  of  such  excess  of  importa- 
tion of  the  foreign  articles,  at  this  time,  a  decisive  answer  to 
the  objectiou  mny  be  found  in  the  cxulnuatlonis  afforded  by 
the  tables  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  the  increase  of  the 
exports,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  tables,  was 
steadily  progressive — each  Bucoceding  year  being  higlier  than 
the  preceding,  just  as  the  duties  went  off;  and  the  last 
year  for  which  we  have  these  returns  (1838),  the  highest 
of  all. 

In  the  next  place  :  the  falling  off  under  the  tariffs  of 
1824  and  1828,  followed  almost  as  steadily  the  siunv  luw, 
througiiout  tlio  long  period  of  eight  years  ;  making,  for  the 
twu  periods  taken  together,  fourteen  yeai-s  ;  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  cause  is  not  to  bo  found  in  any  accidental 
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state  of  the  market.  But  there  is  a  third  and  conclusive 
reason  ; — that  the  great  staples  of  the  country  followed  the 
same  law  through  Iioth  periods, — and  to  which  the  cansc  as- 
aismed  by  the  Senator  cannot  apply.  To  this,  if  further 
proof  he  necesstiry,  may  be  added  the  general  argument 
alrea<ly  stated,  that  any  limitation  on  the  imports,  whether 
by  prohibition  or  high  tluties,  must  act  as  a  limitation  on 
the  exports  ;  and  the  fact  is  e<pially  applicable  to  the  staples 
and  the  homo  manuiacturea. 

Let  mo  now  say,  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  that  I 
believe  we  have  reached  the  j)oiut  of  time  when  the  interest 
of  every  section  of  our  wide-spread  country — North,  East, 
South,  and  West — may  be  reconciled,  and  the  industry  of  the 
whole  bo  placed  on  the  fiiiiicst  and  most  durable  basis. 
What  we  want  is  calm  and  deliberate  discussion,  with  a  spirit 
to  seek  the  truth,  and  to  do  equal  justice  to  all. 

I  shall  come  to  the  quo.stinn  in  this  fvpirit  myself;  and  if 
the  discussion  shall  take  a  dilicreut  character,  the  blame 
shall  not  lie  at  my  door. 


SPEECH 

Oa  hU  Resolution  in  respect  to  the  Briir   Entc^i-juW, 
delivered  in  the  Senate,  March  13th,  1840, 

f/rt  Senate,  March  13tb,  1840.  The  following  reaoUitions  submit- 
ted by  >(r.  Calhoun  on  tlie  4tli  inst.^  were  taken  up  for  consideration : 

Jicif'jlveil,  That  n  shij)  or  vijssel  on  tlio  high  etas,  in  timo  of  p«ic«^. 
ougjigcd  in  ala^vl'ul  voyage,  is,  according  lo  the  hiws  of  nalioas,  under 
tlie  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which  her  flag  belangs; 
muoh  tio  as  if  constituting  a  part  of  its  own  domain. 

Hcsolfcd,  That  if  such  tship  or  vessel  should  ho  forced  by  stresa  </^ 
wcaLher,  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  into  tlje  port  of  a  friendly  power, 
^Jie  would,  tinih-r  the  same  laws,  lose  none  of  the  rights  appertaining 
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to  her  on  Iho  high  seaa ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  she  and  her  cargo  an<l 
persons  on  board,  with  their  property,  and  all  the  rights  belonging  to 
tljeir  pergonal  i-^flntionss  as  established  by  the  laws  ol'the  State  to  which 
they  belong,  would  be  placed  under  the  protection  which  the  laws  of 
nations  extend  to  the  unfortunate  under  such  circumstances. 

Retolvtd^  That  the  brig  Enterprise,  which  was  forced  unavoidably 
by  stress  of  weather  into  Port  Ilamillon,  Bermuda  Island,  while  on  a 
lawful  voyage  on  tlie  high  seas  from  one  port  of  the  Union  to  another, 
comes  withiu  the  principles  embraced  in  the  foregoing  resolution*!; 
Bud  that  tlie  seizure  and  detentiju  of  the  nesrroes  on  board  by  the 
local  autliority  of  the  island,  was  an  act  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, and  highly  unjust  to  our  own  citizens  to  whom  they  belong. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read,] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  :  The  case  referred  to  in  these  resolu- 
tions, is  one  of  the  three  which  has  been  for  bo  long  a  period 
a  subject  of  negotiation  between  our  Govemmont  and  that 
of  Great  Britain,  without,  however,  receiving  the  attention 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  diio  to  the  importance  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved.  The  other  two  were  those  of  the  Cumut  and 
Encomium,  In  order  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
bearing  of  these  resolutions,  and  the  principles  they  embrace, 
it  will  be  nece&sary  to  give  a  brief  narrative  of  each  of  these 
cases. 

The  Comet  is  the  first  in  order  of  time.  She  sailed 
from  this  district  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  year  1830,  des- 
tined for  New  Orleans,  having  among  other  things,  n  number 
of  negroes  on  board.  Her  papers  were  regular,  and  the  voj'- 
age  in  all  respects  lawful.  She  was  strandctl  on  one  of  the 
false  keys  of  the  Balmuia  Island.**,  opposite  to  the  coast  of 
Florida,  and  almost  in  eight  of  our  own  shores.  The  jiersons 
oii  boanl,  including  the  negroes,  were  taken  by  the  wreckers, 
against  the  remonstrances  of  the  captain  and  owners,  into 
Nassau,  New  Providence,  where  the  negroes  were  forcibly 
seized  and  detained  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  case  of  the  Encomium  is  in  almost  ever}'  jmrticular 
♦imilar.  It  occurred  in  1834.  She  sailed  from  Chaileston,  des- 
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lined,  also,  to  New  Orleans,  with  negroeR  on  board,  on  a  voyage, 
in  like  manner  lawful, — was  fclrandeil  in  the  same  place, — 
taken  iu  the  same  way,  into  the  Bame  port,  where  the  negroes 
were  also  forcibly  seized  and  detained  by  the  Itx*nl  authori- 
tic3.  It  so  happens  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
the  owners  of  the  negroes  in  this  case.  They  were  citizens 
of  North  Carolina,  of  high  respectability,  one  of  them  re- 
cently President  of  the  State  Senate  ;  and  their  negroes  were 
shipped  for  New  Orleans,  with  the  view  of  emigration  and 
permanent  settlement  in  one  of  the  Southwestern  States. 

The  other  is  the  case  of  the  Euterprise,  referred  to  in 
the  resolutions.  She  sailed,  in  1835,  from  this  district,  destin- 
ed for  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and,  like  the  others,  on  a 
lawful  voyage,  with  rogulur  jwipci-s.  She  was  forced,  una- 
voidably by  stress  of  weather,  into  Port  Hamilton,  Bermuda 
Island,  wlicre  the  negroes  on  board  were,  in  like  manner, 
ibroil)ly  sei/^ed  and  detained  by  tlie  local  authorities. 

The  owners  of  the  negroes,  after  api}lying  iu  vain  to  the 
local  authorities  for  their  surrender,  made  application  to  the 
Government  for  redress  of  injury  :  and  the  result,  after  ten 
years'  negotiation,  is,  that  the  British  Government  has  agreed 
to  compenBatt*  the  owuura  of  the  Comet  and  Encomiiun,  on 
the  ground  that  these  cases  occurred  before  the  act  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  iu  her  colonies  had  gone  into  operation, 
and  refused  compensation  in  the  case  of  the  Enterprise  be- 
cause it  occuiTed  ai'tcrwards. 

Such  arc  the  material  facts,  drawn  from  the  correspond- 
ence itself,  and  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation. 
What  I  jiropose,  in  the  first  i>lacej  is  to  show  that  the  prin- 
ciple, on  which  compensation  was  allowed  in  the  cases  of  the 
Comet  and  Encomium,  embraces  also  that  of  the  Enter- 
prise ;  that  no  discrimination  whatever  can  be  made  between 
them  ;  and  that  in  attempting  to  make  a  discrimination,  the 
British  Minister  has  assumed  the  very  point  iu  contnn'ersy, 
or,  to  express  it  in  more  fan^iliar  language^  has  begged  the 
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question.  I  shall  rest  my  argument  exclusively  on  the  ad- 
missions necessarily  involved  in  the  two  cuses,  without  look- 
ing to  any  other  authority.  They  will  be  found,  if  I  do  not 
greatly  niistaki*,  atnpio  of  themHolvca  for  niy  puqn^se. 

What,  then,  is  the  iirinciplo  necesnarily  invulved,  ia  al- 
lowing compensation  in  those  cases  ?  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  show  that  the  alluwanco  was  nc't  a  mere  act  of  gratui- 
ty to  our  citizens.  No  one  will  suspect  that.  It  waSj  on  the 
contrary,  rehictantly  yielded,  after  years  of  negotiation,  only 
on  the  conviction  that  the  rights  of  our  citizens  in  the  ne- 
groes could  no  longer  be  disputed,  and,  of  course,  tho  injus- 
tice of  their  seizure  and  detention.  This  brings  me  to  a 
question  of  vital  importance  in  this  discussion,  to  which  I 
must  ask  the  Senate  to  give  me  its  fixed  attention  ;  and  that 
is,  On  what  did  this  right  of  our  citizens  to  the  negroes  rest  ? 
Not  certainly  on  the  British  laws,  cither  expressed  or  implied. 
So  far  otlierwisej  tliey  expi'essly  prohibited,  in  tlie  broadest 
and  most  uuijualified  terms,  persons  froiu  being  brought  in, 
or  retained  as  slaves,  under  heavy  ])enalty  and  Ibifeiture  of 
property  ;  declared  the  persons  offending  to  be  felons,  and 
subjected  them  to  be  transported  l>evond  sea,  or  to  be  con- 
fined and  kept  at  huixl  labor  for  a  tenn  of  years. "^  But  one 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  question  :  that  it  rested  on  the 
laws  of  their  own  country.  It  was  only  by  them  they  could 
possibly  have  a  right  to  the  negroes.  And  here  we  meet  the 
vital  question — how  is  it  that  a  right  resting  on  our  laws 
should  be  valid  and  respected  within  the  limits  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominion,  against  the  express  prohibition  of  an  act  of 
rariiameiit. 

The  answer  can  only  be  found  in  the  princij>Ie8  embraced 
in  the  fii-st  and  second  of  these  resolutions.  The  fonner  af- 
firms the  ackaowledged  ]>rinciple  that  a  ship  or  vessel,  on 
the  high  seiis,  in  time  of  pence,  and  engaged  in  a  lawful  voy- 

*  Sec  act  to  amend  and  connolitiatc  tho  laws  relating  to  the  altolition 
rf  tiic  slave  trade,  5th  sec.  4  c.  p.  113,  C  vol.  Evan's  Statutes. 
VOL.  «i. — 30 
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age,  is,  by  the  law  of  natioDB,  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  tlic  Btate  to  wliich  her  flag  belongs  ;  and  the  second, 
thut  if  forced  by  stress  of  weather,  or  otlier  unavoidable  cause, 
into  a  port  of  a  friendly  power,  she  would  lose  none  of  the 
rights  npiiertaining  tu  her  on  the  high  seas  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, she,  with  her  cargo  and  persons  on  board,  including 
their  prtipprty  and  all  the  rights  belonging  to  their  pereonal 
relations,  would  be  plticed  under  the  protection  which  the 
law  of  nations  extends  to  the  unfortunate  in  such  cases. 

It  is  on  this  solid  basis  that  the  riglits  of  our  citizens 
rested.  The  laws  of  nations,  by  their  j>aramount  authority, 
overruled,  in  those  cases,  the  municipal  laws  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, even  within  her  territorial  limits  ;  and  it  was  to  their 
authoritative  voice  ttiat  her  Govemnieiit  yielded  oliedience  in 
coiiijtciifiutiiig  our  citizens  for  the  violation  of  rights  placed 
under  their  sacred  protection. 

Having  now  established  the  ])rinciple  necessarily  implied 
in  the  allowance  of  coinpeuBatiou  in  the  cases  of  the  Comet 
and  Encnmium,  it  will  l>e  an  easy  task  to  show  that  it  equal- 
ly embraces  the  case  of  the  Enterprise.  It  is  admitted  by 
the  British  Minister,  that  there  is  no  other  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  two,  except  that  it  occuiTcd  after, 
and  tlie  others  before,  the  act  abolishing  slavery  in  the  colo- 
nies went  into  operation  ;  and  it  mtist,  of  course,  be  equally. 
comprehended  in  the  itrincijilcs  embraced  in  the  first  and 
second  resolutions,  in  virtue  of  which  comiKmsation  was  made, 
as  baa  been  shown  ;  unless,  indeed,  that  act  had  the  effect  of  j 
preventing  it,  which  I  sliall  now  show  it  could  not,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations. 

A  simple  but  decisive  view  wiii  be  sufficient  f*>r  this  pur- 
pose. I  have  just  shown  that  the  act  of  Parliament,  for 
aholishiug  the  slave  trade,  although  it  expressly  prohibited 
the  iiitrotluction  of  slaves  witliin  the  limits  of  the  British 
territory",  or  detaining  them  in  that  condition,  when  brought 
iu,  so  fur  troui  ovenuliriir.  was  overruled  by  the  principle* 
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tbraoed  in  these  resolutions.  If  tbat  act  did  not  overrule 
le  laws  of  nations  in  those  cases,  how,  I  ask,  could  the  act 
[for  tiie  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  overmle  tlicm  in  a 
(case  in  every  essential  circumstance  aclcnowledged  to  be  the 
tBame  ?  Can  a  possible  reason  be  assij;ncd  ?  Tlic  authority 
by  which  the  two  were  enacted  ia  the  suuie,  und  the  one  as 
directly  applicable  to  the  case  as  the  other.  If,  indeed,  there 
be  a  difference,  the  vne  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
is,  of  the  two,  the  most  applicable.  That  act  directly  prohib- 
its the  introduction  of  slaves  within  the  British  dominion,  in 
the  most  utn[ualiiied  manner, — or  the  retaiiiin*;  tlicni,  when 
introduced  iu  that  condition  ;  while  the  object  of  I  he  act  fur 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  ivas  to  emancipate  thost; 
who  were  sucli  under  the  authority  of  the  British  laws.  It  is 
tniCj  it  abolishes  slavery  in  the  British  dominions ;  but  that  is  no 
more  than  had  previously  been  done,  as  far  as  slaves  brought 
into  her  dominions  were  concerned,  by  the  act  for  abolishing 
the  slave  trade.  And  yet  we  see  that  act  was  overruled  by 
the  law  of  nations,  in  the  case  of  the  Comet  and  Encomium. 
How,  then,  is  it  possible  that  of  two  laws,  enacted  by  the 
same  authority,  both  being  equally  applicable,  the  one,  when 
n[iplied  to  the  same  case,  shoidd  be  overruled  by  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  other  overrule  it  ?  It  is  clear  that  it  is  im- 
possible ;  and  that  if  the  one  cannot  devest  the  rights  of  our 
citizens,  neither  can  the  other ;  and,  of  coui-rc,  that  the 
principle  on  which  compensation  was  allowed  in  the  cases  of 
the  Enc<imium  and  the  Comet,  equally  embraces  that  of  the 
Enterprise,  Both  acts  wen?,  in  trutli,  but  municipal  laws  ; 
and,  as  such,  neither  could  overrule  the  hiws  of  nations,  nor 
devest  our  citizens  of  their  rights  in  the  case  under  conside- 
ration. In  the  nature  of  things,  the  laws  of  nations,  which 
have  for  tliL'ir  object  the  rcguliition  of  the  intercourse  of 
states,  must  be  paramount  to  muuieipal  laws,  whci-e  their 
provisions  happen  to  come  into  conflict.  If  not,  they  would 
be  without  authority.     It  this  be  so,  there  can  be  no  dia- 
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crimination  hetwfien  the  three  cases,  and  all  ought  t-o  be  al- 
lowed ;  or,  if  not,  none  ;  and  in  that  case,  our  citizens  would 
have  no  just  claim  for  conipensation  in  either.  It  follows, 
that  the  principle  which  embraces  one  embnices  iill.  There 
can  ho  no  just  distinction  between  them  ;  and  I  shall  next 
proceed  to  show,  that,  in  attempting;  to  make  a  distinction 
where  there  is  no  difltTcncc,  the  Britisli  uej^^otiator  has  been 
compelled  to  assume  the  very  jwint  in  controver.sy  between 
the  two  Governments.  In  doing  this,  I  projwsc  to  follow 
his  argument,  step  by  step,  and  prove  the  truth  of  mj  as- 
sertion nt  each  step. 

He  sets  out  with  laying  down  the  rule,  by  which  he  as- 
serts that  those  claims  should  be  decided,  which,  he  sap, 
"is,  that  those  claimants  must  lie  considered  entitled  to 
compensation,  who  were  lawfully  in  possession  of  their  slaves 
within  the  British  territory,  and  who  were  disturbed  in  the 
legal  possession  of  those  slaves  by  functionaries  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government."  T  object  not  to  the  I'ule.  If  our  citizens 
had  no  riglit  to  their  slaves,  at  any  time  after  they  entered 
the  British  territory — that  is,  if  the  mere  fact  of  entering 
extinj^uished  a!!  right  to  them  (for  that  is  the  amount  of  the 
ruk') — they  could  of  course  liave  no  claim  on  the  British 
Government,  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  local  authority  in 
seizing  and  dcfaininj;  the  negroes,  seized  and  detained  what, 
by  supposition,  did  not  belong  to  them.  That  is  clear 
enough  ;  but  let  us  sec  the  application  :  it  is  given  in  a  few 
words.  He  says  :  "  Now  the  o\vners  of  the  slaves  on  board 
the  Enterprise  never  were  lawfully  in  possession  of  those 
slaves  within  the  British  territory  ;"  assigning  for  reason, 
"  that  before  the  Enterprise  arrived  at  Bermuda,  slavery  had 
been  abolished  in  the  Jirilish  Empire" — an  assertion  which 
I  shall  show  in  n  subsequent  part  of  my  remarks  to  be  erro- 
neous. From  that,  and  that  alone,  bo  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion, "  that  the  negroes  on  board  the  Enterprise  had,  by  en- 
tering within  the  British  jurisdiction,  acquired  rights  which 
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the  local  courts  wore  bound  to  protect."  Such  certainly 
would  have  l)een  t}ie  case  if  they  hotl  \iocn  hrougbt  in,  oi 
entered  voluntarily.  He  who  enters  vuluiitjtrily  the  territory 
of  another  stale,  tacitly  submits  himself,  with  all  hiH  ritijlitn, 
to  its  laws,  and  is  as  much  bound  to  submit  to  them  as  its 
citizens  or  subjects.  No  one  denies  that ;  but  tliat  is  not 
the  present  case.  They  entered  not  vohiutarily,  but  from 
necessity  ;  and  the  very  point  at  issue  is,  wiietiier  the  Bri- 
tish muuicipal  laws  could  divest  their  owners  ;f  property  in 
their  slaves  on  entering  British  territory,  in  cases  such  as  the 
Enterprise,  when  the  vessel  has  been  forced  into  their  terri- 
tory by  necessity,  through  an  act  of  Providence,  to  save  the 
lives  of  those  on  board.  We  deny  they  can,  and  maLntaln 
the  opposite  ground  : — that  the  law  of  nations  in  such  cases 
interposes  and  protects  the  vesscd  and  those  on  board,  with 
their  rights,  against  the  municipal  laws  of  the  state,  to 
which  they  have  never  subnntted,  and  to  which  it  would  be 
cruL'I  and  inhuman,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  subject  them.  Such 
is  clearly  tlie  point  at  issue  between  the  two  Governments  ; 
and  it  is  not  less  clear,  that  it  is  the  very  point  assumed  by 
the  British  negi^tiator  in  the  cuntrnvcrsy. 

He  felt,  in  afisumiiig  his  ground,  that  the  general  princi- 
ple was  against  him,  accoixling  to  which,  the  municipal  laws 
yield  to  tho  lawt;  of  nations  in  Huth  cases;  and  iu  order  to 
take  himself  out  of  its  oixTatiuHj  he  attempted  to  make  a 
distinction  equally  novel  and  untenable.  He  asserts,  "that 
there  is  a  distinction  between  laws  bearing  on  the  personal 
liberty  of  man,  and  laws  hearing  upon  tho  pmiicrty  which 
man  may  claim  in  irnitional  animals  or  inanimate  things;" 
and  concedes,  "that  if  a  ship,  containing  such  animals  or 
things.  Were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a  finjign  port, 
it  would  be  higldy  unjust  thut  the  owner  should  be  stripped  of 
what  belongs  to  him,  through  the  application  of  the  nmnici- 
|>al  law  of  the  state  to  which  he  hiul  not  voluntarily  siibmitted 
himself"     Yes,  it  would  be  both  unjust  and  inhuman ;  and 
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because  it  would  be  so,  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations^ 
wliich  is  but  the  iniles  of  justice  and  humanity  applied  to  the 
intercourse  of  nations  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  it  inteqHJses 
in  cases  hko  the  present,  and  places  under  its  j)rotectiou  the 
rights  uf  the  unfortunate,  even  against  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  place. 

But  he  asserts  that  the  principle  does  not  extend  to  the 
cases  in  which  rights  of  property  in  persons  are  concerned 
(for  Buch  must  be  the  meaning,  or  it  ia  wholly  irrelevant  to 
the  question  at  issue),  because  "there  are  three  parties  to 
the  transaction  ;  the  owner  uf  the  cargo,  the  local  authority, 
wnd  tlie  alleged  slave  ;  and  the  third  jwirty  ia  no  less  en- 
titled than  the  first  to  appeal  to  the  local  authority  for  such 
jirotection  as  tlio  law  of  the  land  may  afford  him,"  This  is 
the  position  on  which  tbe  Jirttish  negotiator  mainly  rests  his 
argument ;  and  if  this  fails,  the  whole  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  from  what  he  says  of  two 
)mrtit'8  ajipealing  to  the  local  authorityj  that  he  tacitly  puts 
ttsiile  the  law  of  uationfi,  and  aflsumcs  the  parties  to  be  under 
tbe  luiinleijiiil  law  i>t"  the  place;  and,  also,  that  those  laws, 
niid  not  the  law  of  nations,  are  the  standard  by  which  their 
rights  are  to  be  judged ;  but  is  it  not  manifest  this  is  an  as- 
sumption, in  another  form,  of  the  point  in  controversy  ? 
Against  it,  unsiistained  and  nnsustninablc,  by  authority  or 
reason,  I  Khali  oppose  what,  to  him,  must  be  tlie  highest 
authority — that  of  the  British  Government  itself — iu  the 
cases  of  the  Comet  and  Encomium,  backed  by  unanswerable 
reasons. 

If  the  distinction  be  true  at  oil,  between  i)ropcrty  in  per- 
son and  property  in  things,  or  irrational  animals,  it  was,  to 
the  fidl,  as  applicable  to  those  cases  as  it  is  to  that  of  tbe 
Enterprise.  In  them  the  right  of  pioperty  in  pcreons  wai 
involved,  and  the  three  jiartios  included,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, as  in  that.  Nor  was  jiersonal  liberty  less  concerned. 
As  far  as  British  lawa  could  affect  the  rights  of  our  citizens, 
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the  neg^xMJS  belonging  to  the  Comet  and  Encomium  were  as 
free  as  those  belou^ng  to  the  Enterprise.  Au  act  of  Parlia- 
meut,  as  has  been  shown,  forbade  their  introduction,  and  for- 
feited the  rights  f>f  their  owners,  thereby  making  theru  free, 
with  rights  to  maintain,  as  far  as  British  legislation  could 
make  them  so  ;  and  yet,  after  full  and  mature  inveatigiition 
and  reiieetiun  for  the  s|>aocof  ten  yeua*3,  it  was  admitted  that 
the  same  nde  applied  to  them,  whichj  it  is  conceded,  would 
apjily  in  similar  cases  to  property  in  things,  or  irrationid 
Animals.  Now,  I  ask,  if  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  which  directly  forbids  the  introduction  of  negroes 
aa  slaves,  and  forfeits  thi;  rights  oi'  their  owners,  did  not,  us 
we  have  seen,  justity  the  distinction  in  the  cases  of  the 
Comet  and  Encomium,  now  attempted  to  be  mode  between 
the  two  descriptions  of  property,  how  could  the  act  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  justify  it  in  the  case  of  the  Enterprise  ? 
In  the  former,  there  were  all  the  jjartios,  with  tlieir  respec- 
tive rights,  just  the  same  as  in  the  latter;  and  if  the  local 
authorities  were  not  iKJUiid  to  recognize  and  jirotect  the 
negroes  in  the  one  case,  why,  I  ask,  were  they  in  the  other  ? 
Can  a  siitisfactory  aiiHWur  be  given  ?  Aud,  if  not,  wViat  be- 
comes of  the  distinction,  mth  all  its  consequences,  attempted 
to  be  deduced  from  it  ? 

The  British  negotiator,  as  if  conscious  of  the  weakness 
of  the  jiosition,  attempts  immediately  to  fortify  it.  lie  says: 
"It,  indeed,  a  munici}>al  law  be  made,  which  violates  the 
laws  of  nations,  a  question  of  another  kind  may  arise.  But 
the  municipal  law  which  furbids  slavery,  is  no  violation  nf 
the  laws  of  nations.  It  in,  vn  the  contrary,  in  strict  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  nations  ;  and,  therefore,  when  slaves 
are  liberated,  iiceurding  to  such  luunicipal  law,  there  is  no 
wrong  done,  aud  there  can  be  no  componsiitioii  granted  ; "  a 
position  [iregnant  with  moauing,  as  will  hereafter  ftpi>oar,  but 
I  must  say,  like  all  his  others,  a  mere  assumption  of  the 
point  at   issue,  expressed   in  vague  aud  indefinite  lauguage. 
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If,  in  fuiserting  that  u  municipal  Iftw  abolifiliing  davery  is 
not  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  it  ift  meant  that  it  ifi 
not  a  violation  of  those  laws  for  a  state  to  abolish  slavery 
which  exists  under  its  authority,  it  may  be  readily  admitted, 
without  ]nejudiee  to  the  rights  of  our  citizens  in  the  case  in 
question,  though  it  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  British 
Ciovernment  allowed  coiupeusatioii  to  their  own  subjects  by 
this  very  act  under  which  slavery  was  abolished — authority 
in  direct  contmdiction  to  the  assertion  that  no  compensation 
can  be  granted,  when  the  act  is  applied  to  the  case  of  our 
citizens,  forcetl,  without  their  consent,  into  its  territory. 

But  if,  in8teu<i  of  that,  it  bo  meant  that  all  municipal 
laws,  not  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  are  vahd  against 
those  laws,  when  ihey  come  in  conflict  with  them,  how  can 
the  distinction,  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  the  rights  of 
property  in  things,  or  iirational  animals,  and  in  persons,  be 
justified  ?  or  how  can  the  allowance  of  comj^enaation  in  the 
cases  of  the  Comet  and  Encomium  be  explained?  1  put  the 
question,  Was  the  law  for  the  abolititin  of  the  slave  trade,  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nations?  And  if  not  a  violation,  ba 
it  certainly  was  not,  how  came  compensation  to  be  granted 
in  those  cases  ?  Can  an  answer  be;  given  ?  And  if  not, 
what  becomes  of  the  distinction  attempted  to  bo  taken  ? 

But  another  meaning;  may  lie  intended;  that  it  was  no 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations  to  extend  the  act,  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  territories,  to  cases  such  as 
the  Enterprise.  If  that  is  intended,  it  would  be  like  all 
the  other  distinctions  which  have  been  attempted — but  an 
a«suiniftion  of  the  point  in  controversy, 

I  liave  now  stated,  in  his  own  words,  every  argument  ad- 
vanced by  the  British  negotiator  to  sustain  the  distinction 
which  hi3  has  attempted  between  the  cases  of  the  Comet  and 
Encomium,  and  that  of  the  Enterprise  ;  and  have,  I  trusty 
establishes],  heyoiui  controversy,  that  there  is  no  rational 
groiuid  whatever  for  the  distinction.     When  again  pressed 
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oj\  (he  subject  by  our  Minister,  who  was  not  satisfied  with 
his  argiimeDts,  he  nsstnncd  the  broad  ground  that  Great 
Britain  had  the  right  to  forlnd  the  rccog^nition  of  shivery 
witliin  her  territory ;  and  as  our  claim  was  inconsistent  with 
such  right,  it  couhl  not  bo  allowed,  and  on  this  closed  the 
correspondence.  It  is  easy  to  see,  if  she  has  such  right,  in 
the  broad  and  unqualified  sense  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  and 
applied  to  the  case  in  question,  it  extends  to  all  rights  what- 
ever, whether  it  be  right  of  property  in  things  and  iiTational 
animals,  or  growing  out  of  personal  relations,  whether  found- 
ed in  consent  or  not.  All  are  either  the  ereaturea  of  jjositive 
enactments,  or  subject  to  be  regiilatetl  and  controlled  by 
municipal  laws ;  and  she  has  just  the  same  right  to  prohibit 
the  recognition  of  any  one  or  all  of  those  ri^,dits  witliin  her 
territory,  as  the  one  in  question.  But  who  can  doubt  that 
such  ffrohibition,  if  extended  to  coses  of  distress,  such  as  the 
Enterprise,  would  bo  a  most  flagrant  violaiion  of  fho  laws  of 
nations,  as  nndei-stood  and  acted  on  by  all  civilized  nations, 
and  even  as  adniitttHl  and  acted  on  by  herself,  in  the  cases  of 
the  Comet  and  Encomium  ? 

To  us  tliis  i»  not  a  mere  abstract  qtiestion.  nor  one  simply 
relatiujr  to  tlie  free  nsc  of  the  hifi'h  seas.  It  comes  nearer 
home.  It  is  one  of  free  and  safe  passage  from  one  port  to 
another  of  our  Union  ;  as  much  so  to  us,  as  a  question  touching 
the  free  and  safe  use  of  the  channels  between  England  and 
Ireland  on  the  one  side,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent on  the  other,  would  be  to  Great  Britain.  To  under- 
stand its  dceji  importance  to  us,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  Island  of  Bemuida  lies  but  a  short  distance  nlT  our 
cmst,  and  that  the  channel  between  the  Bahama  Islands  and 
Florida  is  not  leas  than  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  atid  on 
an  average  not  more  than  fifty  wide  ;  and  that  through  this 
long,  naiTow,  and  difficult  channel,  the  immense  trade  be- 
tween our  ports  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
jttast  must  pass,  which,  at   no  distant  period,  will  constitute 
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more  than  half  of  the  ti-ade  of  the  Union.  Thu  principle  set 
lip  by  the  British  Government,  if  carried  out  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, would  do  much  to  close  this  all-important  channel,  by 
rcnderiag  it  too  haziinlous  for  use.  She  has  only  to  give  au 
indetiuito  extensiuu  to  the  priu(jii)lo  applied  to  the  case  of 
the  Enterprise,  and  the  work  would  be  done ;  and  why  has 
she  not  as  good  a  right  to  apply  it  to  a  cargo  of  sugar  or 
cotton,  as  to  the  slaves  who  produce  it  ? 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  cstahlishcil,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Senate,  what  I  proposed  when  I  coinuiencfd ;  that  the  princi- 
])le  on  which  comj)cnsatiou  wa«  allowed  in  the  cases  of  the 
Comet  and  Encomium,  equally  embraces  that  of  the  Enter- 
prise J  that  no  just  distinction  can  be  made  between  them ; 
and  that  the  British  negotiator,  in  attempting  to  make  a 
difttinctinn,  was  forced  to  assume  t]ie  point  in  controversy. 
And  liere  T  might  conclude  my  remarks,  as  far  as  these 
resolutions  iirc  coucerucd;  but  tlicre  are  other  questions 
connected  with  tliis  subject,  not  less  important,  which  de- 
mand attention,  and  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  con- 
eider. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  correspondence  between  the 
two  Goveruments  withoat  the  impression  that  the  question 
involved  iu  the  negotiation  was  one  of  deep  embarrassment 
to  the  British  Ministry.  The  great  leugth  of  the  uegotiatiuo, 
considering  the  simj[»licity  and  jwiucity  of  the  points  involved, 
the  long  duday  beibre  an  answer  could  be  had  at  all,  and  the 
manifest  ouibamissment  in  making  the  distinction  between 
the  cases  allowed  and  the  one  rejected,  plainly  indioitc  that 
there  was  some  secret,  unseen  ditliculty  in  the  way,  not 
directly  belonging  to  the  questions  involved  in  the  caBe& 
What  was  the  difficulty  ?  If  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  condition  <»f  things  in  England,  and  especially  in  re- 
ference to  those  in  power.  It  is  my  wish  to  do  the  Ministry 
ample  justice,  as  I  behevu  they  were  anxious  of  doing  us; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  dis":uLsed  that  there  was  no  bumll  diiti* 
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3ulty  in  the  way,  from  the  state  of  things  under  which,  they 
acttni,  and  which  I  sliail  next  oxplaiu. 

The  present  Whig  Ministry  hekl,  and  still  hold,  their 
power,  as  ia  well  kuowu,  Ly  a  precarious  tenure.  Tlieir  party 
U,  iu  fact,  in  a  minority,  and  can  only  support  thcniselvea 
against  the  powedul  party  in  opposition,  by  such  adventi- 
tious aid  aa  can  be  conciliated.  Amony  tlie  subtiivisione  of 
party  in  (Jreat  Britairij  the  abolition  interoHt  ia  one  of  no 
little  power  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  at  ouco,  tlmt  the  question 
involveil  in  the  neg<jtiatiou  is  one  iu  reference  to  which  they 
would  have  no  little  stusibility.  Like  all  other  fanatics, 
they  have  little  regard  either  to  reason  or  justicOj  where  the 
object  of  their  enthusiasm  is  concerned.  To  do  us  justice, 
without  offending  such  a  purty,  in  such  a  case,  was  no  easy 
task;  and  to  oiibnd  thcin,  witliout  losing  the  ascendency  of 
their  party,  and  the  reins  of  government,  was  almost  im- 
possible. The  Ministry  had  to  act  under  tliese  conflicting 
consideration}^ ;  and  I  intend  no  disres]>ect  in  saying  that  tho 
desire  of  conciliating  so  strong  a  party,  and  tlieroLy  retaining 
place,  when  opposed  to  the  demands  of  justice,  could  not  be 
withiiut  its  wei;^]it.  The  course,  accordingly,  taken,  was 
such  as  might  Imve  been  anticipated  from  these  ojtposing 
motives.  To  satisfy  our  urgent  claim  for  justice,  compensa- 
tion was  allowed  in  two  of  the  cases,  and  to  avoid  ofifeuding 
a  powerful  and  zealous  i>arty,  a  distinction  was  taken  be- 
tween them  and  the  other,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  to 
close  the  door  against  future  domnnds  of  the  Idnd.  I  mean 
not  to  say,  that  deliberate  and  intentional  in  justice  was  done ; 
but  simply,  that  tliese  conihcLiug  eauscH,  wliich  it  is  olnnous 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  must  have  been  iu  opera- 
tion, would,  by  a  natural  and  an  unseen  bias,  lead  to  that 
residt. 

But  another  question  of  far  greater  magnitude,  growing 
^ut  of  the  foregoing,  presents  itself  for  consideration :  to  what 
must  that  result  finally  lead,  if  Grent  Britain  should  persist 
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in  tic  decision  which  eho  haa  made  P  I  hold  it  impossible  foi 
her  t(j  ninintmn  the  ]>o6ition  she  has  taken.  She  must  aban- 
don it  OS  untenable,  and  take  one  of  two  other  positions: 
either  that  her  lunnieipal  laws  are  paramount  to  the  law  of 
nations,  when  they  come  into  conflict  ;  or  that  slavery — 
the  right  of  man  to  hold  property  in  man — ia  against  the  law 
of  nations.  It  is  only  on  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sup- 
IM)fiitiou3  that  the  act  for  abolishing  slavery  can  Iiave  the 
force  aba  attributes  to  it. 

The  former  she  cannot  take,  without  virtually  abolishing 
the  entire  system  of  international  laws.  She  could  not  think 
of  assuming  that  her  municipal  laws  were  pararaoimt,  with- 
out admitting  those  of  other  states  also  to  be  so ;  which 
would  be  to  annul  the  systenij  and  Bubstitutc  in  its  place 
universal  vitilcncCj  discord  and  contlict.  This  woiUd  force 
her  on  tlie  nther  alternative,  which,  if  it  were  true,  would 
g^ve  Ler  a  tsulid  foundation  lor  the  rejection  of  our  claim,  on 
the  incontestable  principle  that  the  laws  of  nations  would 
not  enforce  that  which  violates  themselves.  Kor  are  there 
wanting  indications,  in  the  correspondence  (to  some  of  which 
I  have  alluded),  that  the  position  she  has  taken  in  reference 
to  the  Enterprise,  is  but  preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  that 
alternative.  There  are,  however,  many  difiiculties  to  be  got 
over,  before  she  can  ojjcnly  take  it. 

It  would  i-e<iuire.  in  the  lirst  place,  no  small  share  of  ef- 
frontery, for  a  nation  which  has  been  the  greatest  slave  deal- 
er on  earth  ;  a  nation  which  lias  dragged  a  greater  number 
of  Africans  from  their  native  shores  to  people  her  possessions 
and  to  sell  to  others,  and  which  forced  our  ancestors  to  pur- 
chase slaves  from  her  against  their  remonstranccj  while  colo- 
nies (not  improbably  the  ancestors  of  the  owners  of  those 
slaves  to  purchase  the  ancestors  of  the  slaves,  for  which 
she  now  refuses  compensation), — it  would,  I  repeat,  require 
no  small  cflVontcry  to  turn  round  and  declare  that  she  neither 
had,  nor  could  have  the  right  to  the  property  she  sold  us,  nor 
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could  we,  without  dt'L*p  crime,  retain  possession.  Wc  all 
know  vrhiit  Huch  conduct  would  be  culled  among  individuals, 
unless,  indeed,  followed  by  a  tendqr  bock  of  the  piirchasc- 
money,  wiih  an  ample  compensation  for  damages  ;  and  tliere 
is  no  gootl  reason  wiiy  it  should  be  called  by  a  leas  harsh  eji- 
ithet,  when  applied  to  the  conduct  of  nations. 

Bat  there  is  another  difiicnlty.  The  avowal  of  the  prin- 
ciple would  place  her  in  conflict  with  all  tne  authorities  on 
the  law  of  nations,  and  the  custom  of  all  ages,  past  and  pre- 
sent ;  and  would  bring  her  into  collision  with  all  nations 
whoRc  institutions  would  be  outlawed  by  the  avowal, — and 
what,  perljups,  she  would  most  regard,  it  would  put  her  in 
contiict  with  herself.  YeSj  she  who  refused  to  compensate 
our  citizens  for  property  unjustly  S'^ized  and  detained  under 
her  authority,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  forbidden  the  recog- 
nition of  slavery  in  her  territory,  had  then,  and  has,  at  this 
day,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaves  in  the  most  wretched 
condition,  held  by  her  subjects  in  her  Eastern  possessions — 
and  worse,  by  herself.  AV'ith  all  her  boast  she  is  a  slave- 
holder, and  hires  out  and  receives  hire  for  slaves.  I  speak  on 
high  authority — the  Asiatic  Journal  for  1838,  printed  in  hei' 
own  metropolis. 

[Hera  the  SECRETARrread  tho  following  extracts  from  pages  221  :— 

"  Government  of  Staves  in  Malabar. — Wo  kuow  that  thoro  is  not  a 
servant  of  Ciovcmment,  in  the  south  of  India,  who  is  not  intimately  ao- 
qnaintcd  witli  the  alarminp;  (act,  that  hundreda  of  thousands  of  his  fcllow- 
crcaturcs  nre  fettered  down  for  life  to  the  degraded  destiny  of  slavery. 
We  know  that  tbet>o  unforLunat^;  iK-uigs  iiro  not,  as  is  tho  case  in  other 
countries,  scr&  of  the  8oil,  and  incafiable  of  being  transferred,  at  the 
plea-suro  of  their  owners,  from  one  estate  to  another.  No  !  they  arc  daily 
sold  like  cattle,  by  one  proprietor  Ui  another ;  tlie  husband  is  separated 
from  the  wife,  and  tho  parent  from  tho  child.  They  aro  loaded  with 
every  indignity  ;  the  utmost  podsiblo  quantity  of  lubor  is  exacted  from  them, 
and  the  luosL  inuaf^re  fare  that  human  nature  can  ])osi9ib]y  suh.sist  ou  is 
doled  out  to  support  them.  Tlie  slavf  i>opulation  is  composed  of  a  great 
Taricty  of  classes:  the  descendants  of  those  who  have  been  taken  prisoners 
in  time  of  war,  pcnums  who  haro  boon  kidnapped  from  the  neighboring 
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states,  poopio  who  U&ve  been  borti  under  kucU  drcumsUnces  as  that  IhcT 
aro  consiilercd  without  Iho  pale  of  tliu  oniinaxy  castes;  and  others  who 
have  been  smuggled  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  torn  from  their  country  and 
their  kindre<l,  and  dotined  to  a  more  \rretched  lot,  and,  as  wiU  l>o  seen,  to 
a  more  enduring  captivity  than  tlieir  brethren  of  Uio  weslcm  world.  TVill 
it  be  believed,  lliat  Government  itself  participates  in  this  description  of 
property ;  tliat  it  actually  holdR  possesf^ion  of  slaves,  aad  lets  them  ont  for 
hire  to  the  cultivators  of  the  country,  tlio  rent  of  a  whole  lamily  being  two 
fonams,  or  half  a  rupee  per  annuui  ?  "J 

But  why  dwell  on  these  coraparatively  few  slaves  ?  The 
whole  of  Hindostan,  with  the  adjacent  possessions,  is  one 
magniticent  plantation,  iicojilcd  hy  more  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  shives,  belonging  to  a  cfiuipany  of  gentlemen  in 
England,  called  the  Eiist  India  Company,  whose  power  is  far 
more  unlimited  and  deBpotic  than  that  of  any  Southern 
planter  over  his  slaves — a  j>uwer  u])held  by  the  Bword  and 
buyouet,  exacting  moro  and  leaving  less  by  far  of  the  jiroduct 
of  their  labor  to  the  subject  race,  than  is  left  under  our  own 
system,  with  much  Jess  regard  to  their  comfort  in  sickness 
and  age.  This  vast  system  of  servitude  carries  with  itself 
the  elements  ofincrea.se  :  not, it  is  true,  by  the  African  slave 
trade,  but  by  means  not  less  inhuman  ;  that  of  organizing 
the  subject  race  into  armies,  and  exhausting  their  strength 
and  life  in  reducing  all  around  to  the  same  state  of  servi- 
tude. 

But  it  may  he  said,  that  tlic  East  India  Company  is  hut 
u  department  of  iha  British  Government,  tlnougli  which  it 
exercises  its  control,  and  holds  in  subjection  that  vast  region. 
lie  it  so.  I  stickle  not  for  nice  distinctions.  But  how 
stands  the  case  under  this  aspect  ?  If  it  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  nations,  for  man  to  hold  man  in  subjection 
individually,  is  it  not  equally  contrary  for  a  body  of  men  to 
hold  another  in  Bubjection  ?  And  if  that  be  true,  is  it  not  as 
much  BO  for  one  nation  to  hold  another  in  subjection  ?  If 
man  individually  has  an  absolute  right  to  self-government, 
have  not  men  aggregated  into  states,  or  nations,  an  equal 
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right  ?  If  there  be  a  difference,  is  not  the  right  tho  more 
perfect  in  a  people,  or  nation,  thnn  in  the  individuals  who 
compose  it  ?  And  is  not  the  subjection  of  one  people  to 
another  usually  accompanied  with,  at  least,  as  much  abuse, 
cruelty,  and  opjiression,  as  that  of  one  individual  to  another? 
Is  it  possible  to  make  a  distinction  which  shall  justify  the 
one  and  condemn  the  other  ?  And  if  not,  what  right,  then, 
I  ask,  has  Great  Britain  to  hold  India  in  subjection,  if  it  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  or  nations,  for  one  man  to 
hold  another  in  subjection  ?  Or,  what  right  to  hold  Canada 
or  her  numerous  subject  colonies,  all  over  the  globe  ?  Or,  to 
come  nearer  to  the  jxtint,  in  what  light  does  it  place  her 
boasted  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  ?  What  has 
she,  in  reality,  done  tliero  but  to  break  the  comparatively  mild 
and  guardian  autliority  of  the  master,  and  to  substitute  in  its 
place  her  own  direct  and  unlimited  power  ?  What  but  to  re- 
place the  overseer  by  the  army,  the  sheriff,  the  constable,  and 
the  tax  collector  ?  Has  she  made  her  slaves  free  ?  Given 
them  the  right  of  self-gavcmment?  Is  it  not  mockery  to  call 
their  present  subject  condition  freedom  ?  What  would  she  call 
it,  if  it  were  hers — if,  by  somecalanuty  toherand  the  civilized 
world,  slic  should  fall  under  similar  subjection  to  France,  or 
some  other  power?  Would  she  call  that  freedom,  or  the 
meet  galling  and  intolerable  slavery  ? 

But  I  approach  near  home,  I  crf:»ss  the  Atlnntic,  passing 
unnoticed  subjugated  Ireland,  with  her  eight  millions  of  peo- 
ple and  only  ninety  thousand  voters,  and  placing  myself  on  the 
boasted  shores  of  England  herself,  I  ask,  how  will  the  princi- 
ple work  there  ? 

It  was  estimatai  by  Burke,  if  my  memory  ser\-e8  me, 
shortly  before  the  beginning  of  thw  century,  that  the  British 
public,  eatimaliug  as  such  all  who  exercised  influence  over 
the  Government,  did  not  exceed  200,000  individuals.  Since 
then  it  has,  no  doubt,  greatly  increased  by  the  extension  of 
the  right  of  suffrage  and  other  causes.     Sar  that  it  has  tre- 
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bled  or  quadrupled,  and,  to  be  liberal,  that  it  amounta  to 
seven  nr  eipht  hundred  thousand.  In  this  siuall  portion, 
then,  is  vested  the  supreme  control  nnd  dominion  over  the 
twenty-five  millions  which  constitute  the  popidation  of  the 
British  Isles.  If,  then,  it  bo  contrary  to  tlic  laws  of  nature 
or  nations  for  man  to  hold  man  in  subjection,  or  one  nation 
another,  how  can  a  small  ]>art  or  class  of  a  community  hold 
the  rest  ?  Or  on  whiit  princiide,  according  to  that  maxim, 
can  these  few  hundred  thousands  hold  so  many  millions  ? 
If  the  right  of  self-government  forbids  the  subjection  of  one 
man  to  another,  docs  it  not  equally  forbid  the  domination  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  community  over  the  i^sidue  ?  And, 
if  so,  must  not  the  maxim  terminate  in  the  utter  overthrow  of 
the  present  political  and  social  system  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  rest  of  Euroi>c  ? 

Wliat  a  picture  is  presented  tu  tlie  mind  in  contemplat- 
ing the  jjreseut  state  of  tlduga  ia  England  I  We  behold  a 
small  ishuid,  in  the  German  ocean,  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  a  few  hundred  thousand  individuals,  holding  in  unlimit- 
ed subjection  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
human  beings,  dispersed  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  making 
not  less  than  two  hundred  to  each  of  the  dominant  class  ;  and 
yet  that  class  prt»pagatinga  maxim,  with  inoru  than  missiona- 
ry zeal,  that  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  tliib  mighty  power  I 
I  would  say  to  her  and  other  jKiwers  impelled  by  like  madness, 
You  are  attempting  wluit  will  prove  impossible.  You  lay  down 
a  maxim  which  you  would  limit  in  its  application,  &t>  as  to 
suit  your  own  Kiilety  and  convenience.  Vain  hope  In  this  in- 
quiring and  investigating  age.  You  cannot  make  a  monopo- 
ly of  a  principle  so  as  to  vend  it  for  your  own  benefit.  It 
will  be  curried  out  to  its  ultimate  results,  when  its  reac- 
tion will  be  terrific  on  your  sociid  and  j>olitical  condition. 
Already  it  begins  to  show  its  fmita.  The  subject  mass  of 
yotir  population,  under  the  name  of  Chartists,  nro  now  clam- 
oring  for  the  benefit  of  the  maxim,  as  applied  to  tbemselvoa. 
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They  demand  practically,  in  their  case,  tho  benefit  of  the 
princijtle  you  propagate  at  a  distance  ;  and  for  so  doing,  aro 
cut  down  without  mercy.  My  object  is  not  to  censure  the 
course  adopted  towards  them.  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  wliat 
your  safety  may  req^uire.  I  am  simply  showing  that  the 
maxim  on  which  you  prtifess  to  act  in  relation  to  the  West 
India  colonies,  and  wldch  you  niuat  apply  to  our  case,  iu  order 
to  sustain  your  decision,  begins  to  l>e  applied  to  your  own  at 
home.  It  is  only  the  Logiuning,  Already  it  is  passing  into 
a  higher  and  more  intellectual  class,  who  are  applying  it  to 
the  jiresont  social  and  political  cuuditiou  uf  Europe.  A  body 
of  men,  not  inconsidcrablo  either  for  numbers  or  talents,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe^  and  particularly  in  France,  are 
busy  in  making  sucli  application.  They  arc  men  not  cf  a 
character  to  stop  short,  or  bo  intimidated  by  iiuid.  results. 
Already  they  proclaim  that  social  or  political  slavery — that 
which  results  iVom  the  subjection  of  the  great  mass  of  so- 
ciety to  the  small  governing  dusi?,  is  woi-se  than  domestic 
slavery — that  which  exists  within  the  southern  portion  of 
our  Union,  in  its  mildest  and  most  mitigated  form.  In  illus- 
tration, I  will  rend  an  extract  iiom  (he  Paris  correspuudeut 
of  the  Natiunal  lutelligeucer,  8«ud  to  bsj  JMr.  Walsh,  taken 
from  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Lamenmiis  : — 


'*  Tho  Abbt^  cxclakiui,  '  In  good  sooth,  I  am  not  in  the  least  astonished 
that  so  many,  Tiewing  only  tho  matcnal  sitle  of  thinps^  and  the  present 
separated  tmm  the  future,  should,  in  the  midst  of  our  l)oasted  ciTiUzation^ 
rogret  the  ancient  domestic  ftlftTury.  Thirty-three  tnillians  of  Frenchmen, 
true  serfe  of  tlxis  era,  crouch  i^ominioii>^Iy  under  tho  domination  of  two 
hundred  thousand  privile;;cd  masters,  and  supreme  dispensers  of  their 
lot.  Sucli  ii  tho  fruit  of  our  struggles  for  lialf  a  century.  Slaves,  arise 
and  break  your  chain^i !  let  them  no  longer  degrade  in  you  tho  name  of 
man  !  Eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity  have  elapsed,  and  wo  still  lire 
under  the  pagan  system.*" 

To  this  I  add  another  extract,  taken  from  another  of 

the  pubhc  jourualsj  which  will  give  some  idea  what  are  tho 
VOL.  in,- 
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fruits  of  Blavciy  in  tlio  form  so  vehemently  denomiced  by  the 
Ahh6  :— 

**  England  and  Irtland. — It's  enough  to  make  one's  heart  lilcod,  if 
nil  were  true,  in  the  winter  pictures  drawn  of  tho  stjirved,  suircring:  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry  iu  tho  bogs — tlicir  cabinR  inundated  with  rains  and 
mud — t!ic  bodies  of  tho  Uborcrs  saturated  witli  wet,  sleepinf;  on  firelcss 
hcarttift,  and  peat  at  llio  exorbitant  price  of  a  penny  a  sod — too  exorbitJUit 
to  cook  tlio  very  few  potatoes  thcr  may  have.  Parallel  to  these  scenes 
the  English  operatives  are  stated  to  be  re<luced  to  dire  extremity  and 
around  these  dark  and  gloomy  spots,  we  have  narratives  of  tho  luxu* 
rioua  and  voluptuous  life  led  by  tho  favored  few  of  the  gentry  and  no- 
bility." 

If  such  is  the  condition  of  what  the  Abbe  calls  "the 
serfs  of  this  era/'  in  tho  most  civilized  country  in  Europe, 
well  may  imr  domestic  slave,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and 
under  the  guardiim  cure  of  a  master  identified  with  liim  in 
interest,  rejoice  at  his  comparatively  happy  condition.  The 
exaggerated  picturCj  drawn  by  the  most  infuriated  abolition- 
ist, can  find  nothing  in  the  whole  region  of  the  South  to 
equal  this  picture  of  misery  and  want ;  and  yet  it  is  Great 
Britain,  wherein  sucli  a  contrast  of  wretebedness  and  volup- 
tuouauuss  exists,  that  wages  such  unrelenting  hostility  against 
domestic  slavery  I  She  wars  against  herself.  The  maxim 
she  now  pushes  against  others,  will,  in  turn,  be  pushed  against 
her.  She  is  i^reparing  the  way  for  universiil  discord,  within 
and  without.  Tho  movement  began  with  Wilbcrlbrce,  and 
other  misguided  men  like  him,  who,  although  humane  and 
benevolent,  looked  at  tlie  surface  of  things,  with  little  know- 
ledge of  the  springs  of  human  action,  or  the  principles  on 
which  the  existing  social  and  poUtical  fabric  of  Europe 
rests  ;  and,  I  may  add,  like  aU  other  enthusiasts,  without 
much  regard,  as  to  the  means  employed  iu  accomplishing  a 
favorite  object. 

Tliere  never  before  existed  on  this  globe  a  nation  that 
presented  such  a  spectacle  as  Groat  Britain  docs  at  this  mo- 
ment.    She  seems  to  be  actuated  by  the  most  opposite  and 
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conflicting  raotives.  Wliile  apparently  actuateo  oy  so  much 
zeal,  on  tliis  side  of  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ia  tliO  cause  of 
huiuaiiity  ami  liberty,  she  appears  to  be  actuated,  on  the 
other  aide,  by  a  spirit  of  conquest  and  domination  not  sur- 
passed by  Kome,  in  the  haughtiest  days  of  the  Republic. 
She  has  just  subjected  and  added  to  her  va«t  euipiro  in  the 
East,  the  country  between  India  and  Persia  ;  and  is,  at  this 
moment,  if  we  are  to  ])elicve  recent  accountSj  preparing  an 
extensive  expedition  against  the  oldest  of  nations,  containing 
a  population  not  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  human  race — a 
nation  that  has  lived  through  geaerationa  of  nations,  and 
which  was  old  and  civilized  before  the  governments  of  West- 
ern Eurojie  came  into  existence  ;  I  need  scarcely  say  I  i*ci'cr 
to  China.  Let  me  add  to  her  other  claims  to  respect  and 
veneration,  that,  of  all  despotic  governments,  it  seems  to 
mo  (judging  from  tho  scanty  cvidenro  wc  liavc  <»f  a  2>eoi)leBo 
B*;cluded),  it  is  the  wisest  and  most  parental.  And  for  what, 
if  we  may  believe  report,  is  Great  Britain  about  to  wage  war 
against  this  venerable  and  peaceful  people  ?  To  force  on 
them  the  use  of  opium — the  prcniuct  of  her  slaves  on  her 
Hindoo  plantation — against  the  resistance  of  the  Chinese 
Groverntuent.  And  what  is  the  extent  and  character  of  this 
trade  P  It  is  calcukted  it  would  have  reached,  the  last  year, 
hud  it  not  been  interrupted,  forty  thousand  chests,  or  more 
than  five  millions  of  pounds — worth  about  twenty  millions  of 
dollars — sutEcicnt,  by  estimate,  to  supply  thirteen  or  fourteen 
miUious  of  opium  smokers,  and  to  cause  a  greater  destruction 
of  life  annually,  than  the  aggregate  number  of  negroes  in  the 
British  West  India  colonies,  whose  condition  bos  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  morbid  sympathy.  It  ia  against  tho  trade 
in  this  pernicious  and  jioisdnous  drug,  carried  on  by  fraud 
and  smuggling,  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  taken  the 
most  energetic  and  decisive  measures,  as  it  was  called  to  do 
by  the  highest  consideration  of  policy  and  humanity.  Of 
all  deaths^  none  is  more  wretched  than  that  occasioned  by 
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this  Beductivc  hut  fatal  drug.  The  subject  slowly  03q)irefi. 
with  nil  the  powers  and  functions  of  uifud  and  body  com- 
pletely cxhatistcd,  u  Bpectacle  odious  to  behold. 

Such  is  the  tnule  wLtohj  it  is  said,  the  expedition  is  in- 
tended to  enfureej  iijjainst  the  decrees  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. Tho  rumor,  I  hope,  is  groundless.  I  hope,  for  the 
honor  of  En^jjlaud — for  the  honor  (if  modern  civiliziition,  and 
the  Christian  name — that  its  object  is  fur  different  ;  and  that, 
instead  of  enforcing  a  traffic  so  abominable,  it  is  intended  to 
co-operate  with  the  wise  and  humane  j)olicy  of  the  Clunesc 
Government  in  supj^ressing  it  ;  and  that,  m  far  from  aiding 
suuigglers  and  i-ulliana,  it  is  intended  to  seize  and  punifih 
them  as  they  deserva  If,  however,  rumor  should  prove 
tnie,  what  a  contrast  it  woidd  exhibit  between  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain  in  that  and  this  quarter  of  the  globe  ? 
There,  we  find  her  extending  her  power  and  dominion,  re- 
gardless of  justice  or  humanity  ;  while  Jiere,  we  find  lier  in 
the  depth  of  fiymjtathy  for  a  band  of  negroes,  brought  into 
our  ports  under  a  suspicion  of  murder  and  }»iracy,  intermed- 
dling in  their  behalf  with  our  own  and  the  Si)anish  Govern- 
ments—and tliiit,  too,  at  the  Rolicitatiou  of  an  abolition 
society  of  her  own  subjects  I  Strange  ns  this  may  seem,  it 
is  true.  I  hold  in  my  hand  evidence  of  the  fact,  wluch  I 
request  the  Secretary  to  read. 

[The  Sticrotary  then  rend  the  following :] 

**FoitsiaN  Orrice,  London,  t>v<!.^,  1S30, 

"Sir:  With  reference  to  the  memorial  of  the  Glasgow  Emancipation 
Society,  (Uted  the  25th  of  Ooto}>er  hLst,  on  behalf  of  the  negroes  who  took 
pORseRsion  of  the  Amistad,  and  wore  sulisequently  carried  to  New  IvOndon, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  I  a:ii  directed  by  Viscount  Palmerstun 
to  state  to  you.  for  the  information  of  tho  above-mentioned  society,  that 
his  lordship  has  directed  her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Washington  to  inter- 
pose his  pood  oflict's  in  their  behalf,  in  order  that  they  may  be  restored  to 
liberty ;  and  liin  lordiilup  lia-s  further  instructed  her  Majcaty^s  Charge 
d^AIIairc«4  at  I^Iadrid  to  call  uix>n  the  Spanish  Government  to  issue  immty 
dialely  strict  orders  to  the  authorities  of  Cuba,  that,  if  the  re<]aest  of  the 
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Spanish  Miaister  at  Washington  is  oompliGd  with.  Uie  negroes  in  question 
may  be  put  in  (iosscssion  of  their  liberties. 

*'  Her  Majesty's  Charp^  d'Affairc*  at  ftfailrid  has  likewwe  been  instriHtl- 
ed  to  urge  the  Spanish  GoTcrnmcnt  to  cause  the  laws  ag&iust  the  slave 
trade  to  be  enforced  againgt  3{essrs.  Kuiz  and  Montez.  and  against  all 
other  Spauiiih  subjects  coucerned  in  the  transaction  in  (jUcsUon. 

"I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
"W.  Fox  Stranowats. 
Wm.  p.  Patton,  Esq.,  &c.,  Glasgow. 


Yes,  strange  ways,  indeed,  if  it  might  be  permitted,  on 
80  grave  an  occasion,  to  allude  to  a  name.  Strange  ways — 
making  millions  of  slaves  in  one  Lc-uiispliuro — forcing,  by 
fire  and  sword,  the  i)oisonous  product  of  iLcir  labor  on  an 
old  and  ci^Tlized  people,  while,  in  another,  interposing,  in  a 
flood  of  sympathy,  in  hchnlf  of  a  hand  of  Imrbariau  slaves, 
with  hundn  inihnicd  with  bloud  !  I  trust  such  officious  in- 
termeddling will  be  met  aa  it  deserves.  Has  it  come  to  tliis, 
that  we  cannot  touch  a  subject  connected  with  an  African, 
without  the  interference  of  another  government,  at  the  so- 
licitation uf  a  ftjreign  society,  instigated,  no  doubt,  by  a 
forcijrn  faction  amonjj  ourselveB  ?  I  mean  not  a  faction  of 
foreigners,  but  uf  our  own  peojile,  who,  in  their  fanatical 
zeal,  have  lost  every  feeling  l>elunging  to  an  American,  and 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power. 

In  makiRf;  these  rcmurlcH,  I  have  not  been  actuated  by 
feelings  of  huKtility  towards  Groat  Britain.  My  motive  is 
far  different.  With  ail  her  faults  I  admire  and  esteem  her 
formanyand  great  qualities.  My  desire  is  peace.  Itiathcwish 
of  the  civilized  wmld  ;  and  I  would  regard  war  between  the 
two  kindivd  fteri[iK' us  iiniougthe  greatest  of  ealamities.  But 
justice  is  indispensable  to  i>eace  among  nations.  Our  maxim 
ought  to  bo,  neither  tu  do,  nor  submit  to,  wrong — to  ask  for 
nothing  but  justice,  and  to  accept  nothing  less  ;  but  never 
disturb  peaceful  relations  till  every  means  of  obtaining  jus- 
lice  has  been  tried  iu  vain.  I  have,  in  this  case,  acted  in 
that  spirit.     I  believe,  solemnly,  that  justiet-  haw  been  with- 
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held.  To  prove  this,  has  been  my  ohject  I  trust  I  havt 
done  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate.  I  also  believe  that 
justice  has  been  "withheld  on  Rroiuids  utterly  luitenable. 
and  which,  if  persisted  in,  must  lead,  in  the  cud,  to  the 
avowal  of  a  pnnciple,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that 
must  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  peace  of  the  two  countries  ; 
andj  in  its  rciiction,  on  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
Great  liritain  and  tlie  rest  of  Europe.  Thus  bdieviug,!  have 
attempted  to  point  to  some  of  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  must  follow,  with  the  view  of  rousing  attention  to  the 
question  at  issue  between  the  two  governments,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  in  order  to  obtain  redress  of  injury.  If, 
in  making  my  remarks,  I  have  assailed  her,  it  is  beirause  wo 
have  been  assailed,  as  I  conceive,  in  assuming  the  principle 
on  which  justice  has  been  withheld. 

The  immediate  object  I  had  for  introducing  these  resolu- 
tions was,  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  to 
which  they  refer  ;  and  which  embraces  a  pitnciplo  viial  to  us 
of  the  South,  and  of  deep  interest  to  the  rest  of  the  Union. 
My  conviction  is  strong,  tliut  we  have  justice  on  our  side; 
and  I  wish  to  aflford  to  our  brethren  in  the  other  sections  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  proof  of  theii*  attachment  to  the 
common  interest,  by  sustaining  a  cause  where  we  are  partic- 
ularly concerned,  as  we  did,  at  tlie  last  session,  by  sustaiziing 
unanimously  one  where  they  were.*^ 

I  have  no  particular  wish  as  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  resolutions.  All  I  desire  is,  a  direct  vote  on  them  ;  but  I 
nm  indiflercnt,  whether  they  shall  be  first  referred  and  re- 
ported on,  or  bo  discussed  and  decided  on  without  r«fcr- 
oncc.  1  leave  the  Senate  to  decide  which  course  shall  be 
adopted, 

[Mr.  Gruudy  said  thiit  as  very  iinportaul  principles  were  involred 
in  these  resolutions,  it  would  Iwt  proper  that  we  should  examine  the 
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whole  ground  before  we  vote  upon  them.  IIo  was  himself  prepared 
lo  vote  now,  having  had  occasion  to  examine  the  question  some  tiiiio 
since,  but  others  very  probably  had  not  done  so.  The  iible  ppeech  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had  tlirown  rmich  liglit  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  could  not  fail  of  attracting  the  attention  of  Seuntors  to  it,  IIo 
would  therefore  prefer  that  it  should  be  passed  over  iufonnally  for  the 
present.  As  to  the  interference  of  iho  British  Government  in  tlio 
matter  of  the  Africans  taken  in  the  Amistad,  he  thought  it  was  decid- 
edly wrong,  and  no  good  could  result  from  it.  It  was  a  question  which 
could  only  concern  two  governments — the  Spanish  and  American — 
both  of  which  are  perfectly  competent  to  protect  tlie  rights  of  their  citi- 
zena,  and  do  justice  in  the  premises.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
conaidered  the  unasked  interference  of  a  third  power  an  introfiioD 
He  wrished  to  seo  what  course  the  Exccutivo  would  take  in  this  mat- 
ter, as  in  questions  between  foreign  governmenLs  and  our  own,  he 
thought  we  should  act  nationally— that  all  the  dcpartmcnla  of  our 
Government  should  act  in  harinoiiy. 

Mr.  King  said  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  as  no  one  could  fail  of  being  who  had  invt-atigated  it,  or  who 
had  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  It 
was  a  question  which,  if  not  arrested  aadsetded  now,  will  lead  to  mo- 
mentous and  disastrous  consequences  hereafter.  Viewing  it  in  this 
light,  and  with  a  view  to  aflTord  an  opportunity  for  full  investigation, 
he  wouM,  witij  ilie  assent  of  his  friend  from  South  Carolina,  move  the 
reference  of  the  resolutions  lo  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Calhoun  assenting, 

Tlio  resolutions  were  accordingly  referred  to  the  Committee  cm 
Foreign  Tielations.] 
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On  the  Cumberland  Road  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Sen 
ate,  April  1st,  1840. 

[The  BUI  for  the  t^oatiniuition  of  the  Cuiaberland  Roiul  in  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiann^  and  Illinois  was  caIIlh]  up  in  tlie  Senate, 
April  1,  1840,  and  tho  amendment  proposctl  by  Mr.  Clay  ofA.hu 
being  under  cons i deration,  Messre,  Preston,  Young,  Clay  of  A]a.,  and 
Webster  addressed  the  Senate  at  lengtlv.  On  tho  conchuion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  l:isi-nainei>l  gentleman,  Mr.  Calliouu  rose  and  said : — ] 

That  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  General  Gov- 
omment  was  wholly  unfit  to  carry  on  works  of  iutemnl  im- 
provements ;  ami  that,  in  his  solicitude  to  sco  tho  termina- 
tion of  the  whole  Bygtcm,  he  would  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  snbstitutG  for  this  bill  by  his  friend  from  Ala- 
biuna  (Mr.  CIny).  He  believed  the  offer  was  a  liberal  one, 
and  oii;;ht  to  he  accepted  by  the  States  interested.  It  went 
beyond  the  measure  of  real  justice  in  the  spirit  of  compromise, 
and  he  hoped  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  this  distracting 
question,  and  the  system  of  which  it  constituted  a  part.  It 
was  only  in  that  view  he  could  justify  his  support  of  the  pro- 
position. Indeed,  he  believed  that  the  fund  was  entirely 
exhausted,  and  that  the  States  interested  in  the  road  had  no 
just  claim  to  further  appropriation  or  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

He  could  not  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  {Mr.  Young).  That  Senator  acknowledged  that  a 
sum  niueh  j^reaterthan  could  ever  be  derived  from  the  two 
per  cent,  fund  had  been  expended  on  the  road,  but  insisted 
that  on  a  fair  construction  of  the  compact  with  the  States 
interested,  a  large  portion  of  the  sum  expended  ought  not  to 
be  charged  to  that  fund.  He  rested  his  construction  on  the 
expression,  that  the  money  should  be  expended  on  roads 
leading  to  the  State,  which  he  so  construed  as  to  make  it  the 
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duty  of  the  Government,  under  the  compact,  to  carry  the 
road  actually  to  the  limits  of  the  States,  and  wliich,  if  correct, 
would  oblige  us  to  finish  the  road  through  its  whole  extent 
to  the  bordera  of  Missouri.  Jn  j^iving  this  construction,  he 
distinguished  betwL»en  *'  to  "  and  *'  towards." 

He  (Mr.  C.)  did  not  think  it  ueeessary  to  go  into  this 
verbal  discussion.  He  rested  his  opinion  on  more  solid  ground. 
It  was,  in  fact,  too  late  to  inquire  into  the  true  meaning  of 
the  compact  in  reference  to  the  fund.  Two  points  were 
certain.  In  the  first  place,  that  the  Government  is  not 
bound  to  expend  more  than  two  per  cent,  on  the  road,  and 
tliat  the  fund  had  been  exhausted  ;  and,  iu  the  second  place, 
that  it  had  been  exhausted  by  the  votes^  in  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  States  interested  in  that  fund,  and  at  the  earnest 
doHcitation  of  the  States  which  tlicy  represent,  and  against 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  members 
from  other  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is  not  too  late  to  say, 
that  the  fimd  is  not  liable  for  such  exjienditures.  They  are 
estoj)j»ed  by  their  own  acts.  The  very  case  stated  by  the 
Senator  would  illustrate  what  he  said.  He  asks,  if  an  under- 
taker should  engage  to  spend  ten  thousand  dollars  to  build  a 
house  for  you,  and  should  spend  that  sum  on  tlie  Ibundution, 
would  that  fidiil  his  engagement  ?  Yes,  certainly,  if  that 
be  the  limit  of  the  amount  agreed  to  be  spent,  and  if  you 
stood  by  and  insisted  be  should  spend  the  whole  sum  he  had 
engaged  to  do  on  the  foundation.  And  such  in  precisely  tho 
present  case. 

Nor  could  he  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tti]<ii!in).  He  takes  the  ground  that  justice  de- 
mands the  appropriation  ;  that  in  consequence  of  this,  and 
other  improvements  by  the  Government,  we  have  received  a 
much  liigher  juice  for  the  land  sold  than  we  could  other- 
wise have  got  ;  and  that  the  purchasers  have  already  paid  for 
the  road  in  this  increase  of  price.  He  attempted  to  establish 
his  poHitiou  by  reference  to  the  price  at  which  Connecticut 
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sold  her  rescn'C,  which  iie  stated  to  be  forty  cents  tlie  acre. 
In  answer  to  this,  it  is  Bufficient  to  remark,  that  the  jiublic 
lands,  so  far  from  atlording  an  income,  have  not  yet  retunieil 
to  the  General  Governmout  the  siim  expended  tor  them,  as 
was  stated  and  not  denied  in  the  recent  discussion  on  tlie 
question  of  assuming  State  debts  ;  and  that,  of  course,  if  the 
road  has  been  thus  far  constructed,  and  if  it  is  to  be  contin- 
ued, it  must  be  constructed  at  the  cxiK»nso  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  our  only  avaihible  source  of  revenue  in  re-ality. 

But  another,  aud  not  less  decisive  answer,  might  be  given 
to  the  argiuncnt.  So  far  from  selling  on  better,  we  have  sold 
on  worse  terms  thau  Connecticut.  She  sold  her  -whole  in- 
terest in  the  gross,  including  good  and  bad  land,  without 
exjwnsc,  almost  a  half  century  ago,  for  cash  in  hand — or, 
what  is  the  same,  paper  well  secua'd,  witli  interest ;  while  we 
have  been  selliug,  through  all  the  intermediate  period,  piece 
by  piece  of  our  best  land,  at  n  heavy  expense.  It  requires 
but  little  knowledge  of  figures  to  show  that,  taking  interest 
into  the  estimate,  she  has  realized  a  clear  profit  per  acre  far 
grea^^er  tlian  we  have,  without  making  any  deduction  for 
expcnst^s,  trouble,  and  responsibility  of  management. 

He  had  mtw  kIiowji  that  this  iippropriation  cannot  hi* 
defended  on  the  claims  of  justice.  If  then  it  can  be  defend- 
ed at  all,  it  must  be  on  the  broad  and  general  ground  of  ex- 
pediency and  constitutionality,  on  which  every  other  work  of 
the  same  description  would  stand.  He  would  not  assent  to 
the  ingenious  attempt  of  the  Senator  from  New- York  (Mr. 
Wright)  to  distinguish  it  from  other  works  of  the  kind,  That 
Senator  ackinjwledged  that  the  two  per  cent,  fund  had  been 
long  since  exhausted,  and  iwlmitted  that  without  the  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  charging  the  work  on  that  fund,  there  would 
be  no  distinctiou  between  an  ap]>ropriation  for  this  and  any 
other  rood  ;  and  yet  with  tiiese  admissions,  he  undertook  the 
herculean  task  of  proving  that  the  retention  of  the  provision 
charging  the  approjtriatiou  ou  that  exhausted  fund,  would,  by 
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Borae  irmgic,  make  a  material  distinction  between  this  and 
all  other  rmulH.  His  iutellect,  he  ackno\vlei.lgcd,  was  too 
obtuse  to  perceive  the  difference  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  meant 
that,  if  the  provision  were  retained,  it  would  have  the  effect 
to  prevent  tlie  President,  in  thcs  exercise  of  his  aj>proving 
power,  fi*oin  lookin^^  beyond  the  act  itself,  and  ascertaining 
whether^  in  truth,  the  fund  was  exhausted  ornot, — and  then 
to  compel  liim  to  sign  an  act  which,  otherwise,  his  oath  to 
support  the  constitution  would  compel  hiia  to  veto.  He 
took  an  entirely  different  view.  lie  believed  it  due  to  the 
President,  to  ourselves,  and  the  constitution,  to  present  the 
act  to  him,  if  presented  at  all,  in  exact  conformity  to  the 
state  of  the  facts,  so  as  to  afford  him  a  fair  opportunity  to 
exercise  the  higli  power  vestnl  hi  him  by  the  ci>nsfitution 
over  our  acts,  with  a  full  kiiuwleili^e  of  all  the  faclH  ;  and  if 
he  had  no  other  objection  to  ths  bill  than  the  retention  of 
this  deceptive  provision,  as  lie  rerrarded  it,  he  would  on  that 
account  vote  against  it.  He  hold  a  strict  adherence  to 
tnith,  in  every  particnlar,  to  bt;  among  our  most  solemn 
obhgations. 

Vie^ving  this  bill  like  every  other  for  internal  improve- 
ment, lie  was  ojjposcd  to  it,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  proved  that 
this  Government  was  utterly  unfit  to  carry  on  works  of  the 
kind.  He  would  vote  for  the  substitute,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  whole  system.  It  appears,  by  a  statement  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  that  there  has  been  sjteut  by  tins  Gov- 
ernment, for  internal  improvements,  the  sum  of  8lS,()00,000 
in  round  numbers.  If,  to  this  expenditure,  interest  be 
added,  it  may  be  fairly  put  down  at  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
millions  ;  nud  what  do  you  suppose  has  been  the  aggregate 
iuconio  of  the  Government  from  this  immense  expenditure — 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  debt  of  the  Revolution  ?  The 
whole  amount  is  just  §173,6*20,  and  from  a  single  work,  tho 
Louisville  and  Portland  Caoal ;  and  we  have  now,  if  I   mis- 
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take  not,  a  bill  on  the  calendar  to  surrender  that  work,  ^oi 
18  this  road  an  exception  to  waslefnl  and  thoughtless  expeudi- 
lure.  It  has  been  stated  in  debate,  and  not  contradicted, 
that  it  had  thus  far  cost  ?18,000  per  mile  ;  u  sum  at  least 
three  times  as  great  as  a  good  road  of  the  kiml  may  be  made 
for,  and  much  greater  than  what  a  substantial  road  ought  to 
cost. 

Georgia  is  constructing  at  tliis  time  a  railroad  from  the 
Tennessee  to  the  Chattahoochee  river,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  niileR,  including  the  mountain  section  1k»- 
twcou  the  Atlantic  and  the  western  waters,  at  the  rate  of 
?15,00O  ]>er  mile,  substantially  made,  to  be  laid  down  with 
heavy  rails  and  graded  fur  double  tracks.  If  he  misstated, 
he  asked  his  friend  from  Georgia,  back  of  him,  to  correct 
Idra  (Mr.  Lumpkin),  He  felt  that  he  hazaixled  nothing  in 
asserting,  that  tliis  very  road  will  in  ten  years  bo  superseded 
by  a  riiilmad,  and  will  jtrovo  wrfrthless,  like  all  our  other 
projects  of  the  kind,  with  the  lucky  exception  to  which  he 
had  alluded.  The  uacertaln  uavigatiim  of  the  O!iio  River,  in 
summer  and  winter,  will  make  a  railroad  passing  in  the  same 
direction  necessary  ;  and  when  made,  this,  which  costs  sc 
much,  and  ia  the  cause  of  so  much  contest,  will  be  no  more 
than  a  mere  neighborhood  road,  being  used  to  drive  stock  on, 
and  not  goo<l  for  that. 

But  the  unfitness  of  this  Government  to  carry  on  works  of 
internal  improvement,  is  not  confined  to  this  objection.  Out 
disbursements  are  as  partial  and  unequal  as  ihey  are  wasteful 
and  thoughtless.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  document  (No.  89, 
2d  Sess.,  23d  Cong.)  which  gives  the  amount  expeuded  under 
the  head  of  internal  improvement,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  GoverniEieut  tu  1833.  To  that  period  there  had  been 
expended  ten  mil]it»ns  of  dollars  in  round  numbers,  of  which 
sum  Geoipa  had  received  just  seventeen  thousand  for  her 
share,  South  Carolina  nothing  at  all,  Kentucky  nothing,  Vir- 
ginia nothing,  and  Tennessee  twenty-seven  thousand  dolhirs. 
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The  truth  18,  that  the  cxpcnditiiri?  appears  to  have  been 
governed  by  importunity  and  jmliticiil  hifluonce,  with  little 
or  no  regard  to  justice  or  utility. 

A  system  so  conducted  imi^t  lend  to  discontent,  and  be 
productive,  politically,  of  many  mischievous  consequences. 
Need  we  go  further  than  this  very  instance  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  ?  Can  we  doubt  that  there  is,  in  re- 
ahty,  a  large  portion  of  this  bixly  discontented  with  so  large 
an  annual  draft  on  the  treasury  for  a  single  work,  as  ocal  in 
its  character  as  a  thousand  others  that  may  be  named  ?  Nay, 
further  ;  cau  we  doubt  that  there  ia  a  great  majority  of  the 
body  of  both  parties  opposed  to  it,  Iwtth  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency and  constitutionality,  but  who  feel  themselves  com- 
pelled in  a  measure,  to  vote  for  the  lippropriation,  because  of  its 
supposed  bearing  on  a  certain  question  wluch  now  agitates  the 
country,  but  which  lie  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  name  here  ? 
According  to  hia  mode  of  thinking,  those  who  rtqirescnted 
the  States  immediately  concerned,  had  the  greatest  interest 
in  terminating  the  whole  system.  They  were  placed,  in  his 
opinion,  in  a  state  truly  awkward  and  embarrassing  ;  and  for 
himself,  he  would  rather  that  hisi  State  should  never  receive 
a  cent,  than  to  receive  double  the  amount  contained  in  this 
bill,  under  the  circumstances  under  wliich  it  would  have  to 
be  voted. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  that  wo  should  awake  from 
our  long  slumber.  We  have,  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
yeai'S,  been  wasting  the  i*e&ourcea  of  the  Union  on  innimier- 
able  objects  of  internal  cxjienditurc — roads,  canab,  Imrboitj, 
an  overgrown  eleemosynary  pension  list,  never  intended  to 
be  placed,  by  the  constitution,  under  the  charge  of  this  Gov- 
ernment— whih;  we  have  been  grosiily  neglecting  the  great 
objects  tiir  which  the  Govenuuent  was  really  instituted.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  internal  bleeding,  which  has  Ijeen  wast- 
ing the  strength  of  the  Government,  should  cease,  and  that 
we  should  direct  our  attention  and  resources  to  objects  really 
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Intrusted  to  the  Govemmoiit,  and  for  which  it  is  ix»8i>onsible. 
He  was  no  alarmist ;  he  did  not  believe  that  war  would  grow 
out  of 'the  boundary*  question.  Right,  he  solemnly  believed, 
was  with  us  ;  and  when  the  fTovcrnmont  of  Great  Britain 
came  to  a  full  and  culm  consiiieration  of  the  subject,  such, 
ho  believed,  woidd  be  her  conclusion  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  the  belief  that  two  nations 
so  deej)ly  interested  in  preserving  peace,  shoidd  refuse  to  set- 
tle such  a  question  short  of  an  apjieal  to  arms.  The  great 
point  is  to  prevent  collision  between  the  local  autlioritics  on 
the  upjjosite  side  of  the  line,  and  to  keep  the  question  at  the 
real  point  at  issue.  If  ibis  Ijc  done,  he  did  not  doubt  but 
the  controverey  would  terminate  peaceably,  and  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  both  parties.  But  although  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  war  would  result,  or  that  there  was  danger  in  that 
quarter,  he  could  not  look  at  the  general  state  of  the  world 
without  fearing  that  the  elements  of  strife  were  daily  multi- 
plying atul  gaining  strength,  and  that  it  was  time  for  us  to 
economize  our  resources,  and  direct  them  to  the  point  where 
they  would  be  felt  in  the  hour  of  trial.  We  must  look  at 
the  ocean  Tliat  is  the  exposed  side — the  side  of  danger. 
There  was  no  real  danger  on  the  side  of  the  inland  Irontier, 
He  regarded  the  British  possessions  on  that  frontier  as  n 
pletlgo  of  peace,  and  not  a  source  of  danger.  The  immense 
increase  of  our  i)opidatiou  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  line, 
nnd  the  still  greater  facility  of  concentrating  the  great  masses 
of  our  population  on  any  of  its  exposed  points,  by  i-oads  and 
canals,  made  us  invincible  then*.  Not  so  on  the  maritime  fron- 
tier. It  is  there  we  arc  really  exjiosed,  and  to  that  we  must 
direct  our  attention.  For  its  defence,  fortifications  have  their 
value  ;  but  they  luive  been  over-estimated.  It  is  on  the  na\'y 
we  must  roly.  It  was  our  cheapest  and  satVst  defence — at  onee 
our  Bword  and  shield.  On  it  we  should  converge  our  surplus 
means.  He  would  Im  prepared  to  show  on  the  proper  occasion, 
that  it  would  be  in  our  power,  by  strict  economy,  and  withhold- 
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iDg  ust'less,  profuse,  corrupting,  and  unconstitutional  expendi- 
tures, to  put  on  the  ocean,  at  no  distant  period,  and  without 
increBse  of  burden,  a  force  that  would  give  to  us  llie  habit- 
ual command  of  the  adjacent  seas,  against  any  force  that 
could  be  safely  kept  by  any  hostile  power  on  our  coast.  At 
that  point  we  ought  to  aim.  Nothing  short  of  it  can  give 
security  or  rospcctabilitj'.  The  first  step  is  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  internal  expenditures,  at  the  hciid  of  which  stands 
that  which  is  the  subject  of  discussion.  Till  it  is  stopped 
this  system  cannot  be  arrested  ;  nor  can  we  Imve  any  assur- 
ance till  then  that  it  will  not  return  on  us  in  its  full  vigor. 
Other  portions  of  the  Union  will  not  stand  by  and  see  a  part 
receiving  all  the  benefit  of  the  system,  bo  the  pretence  what 
it  may,  without  stniggling  to  participate  in  its  advantages. 


REMARKS 

On  the  Bill  supplemental  to  the  Act  entitled,  "  An  Act 
to  establish  branches  of  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States;"  made  in  the  Senate,  April  I7th,  1840. 


Mr.  Calhoun  hoped  that  whatever  miyht  be  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  these  minta^  the  motion 
of  his  colleague  would  not  prevail.  If  he  understood  the 
object  of  this  bill,  it  was  to  HU]*C'radd  the  power  of  coining 
silver,  to  that  which  the  mints  now  i>os8essc*d  of  coining 
gold.  The  expense  to  effect  the  object  in  ^^ew  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly small,  for  the  bill  contemplated  that  it  should  not 
be  undertaken,  if  expense  of  any  account  was  to  be  occa- 
fiioned  by  it.  His  impression,  upon  a  view  of  these  facts, 
was,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  ojiposition  in  the  bill.  There 
was  a  considerable  ptjrtion  of  silver  alloy  in  all  the  gold 
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found  in  tliu  gold  ivgiou  uf  lliu  South,  so  that  one  objection 
that  luid  Leou  urged  against  the  biJl  was  here  obviated.  He 
hoped  that  his  colleague  would  lot  the  bill  jjass,  and  if  he 
thought  that  the  mints  were  not  rendering  an  adequate  ser- 
vice, compared  witli  the  exi>enso  of  keeping  them  up,  let 
him  institute  an  inquiry,  and  then,  if  the  facts  tshall  justify 
it,  propose  their  discontinuance.  It  was  not  fair  now  to  de- 
cide that  the  cxpeiiment  of  these  two  luiutii  had  or  had  not 
failed.  When  they  were  first  established,  gold  was  collected 
in  ctmsideraUki  quantities,  though  the  production  was  now 
very  muck  reduced,  lie  had  some  iitlle  knowledge  of  that 
region  of  country,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  the  coinage 
of  $120,000,  the  amount  coined  by  the  mint  which  had 
done  the  smallest  business,  was  enough  to  justify  the  contin- 
uance of  it.  He  lielieved  that  gold  bullion  had  risen  since 
the  establishment  of  these  mints  eight  or  nine  per  cent.; 
wliicli  was  a  clear  gain  to  the  producer,  who,  jireviuus  to  this, 
had  to  exchange  liis  bullion  lor  paj>er  at  a  serious  loss.  As 
to  the  falling  off  of  the  production  of  these  mmea,  it  might  be 
easily  accounted  for.  The  njines  were  divided  into  two  de- 
Bcriptions — deposit  mines  and  vein  mines.  The  deposit  mines, 
from  their  nature,  would  bo  soon  exhausted^  but  the  vein 
mines  were  scarcely  yet  begun  to  be  understood,  and  from 
them  a  very  considerable  production  might  be  expected. 
There  had  been  powerful  reasons  why  these  mines  had  fallen 
off.  Gold  and  paper  were  antagonists  to  each  other.  The 
])aper  circulation  had  swollen  immensely — i>riccs  had  conse- 
quently risen,  and  the  depression  of  gold  and  silver  followed. 
The  increased  cost  of  j^roduction,  which  lessened  the  value 
of  the  gold  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton,  took  away 
much  of  the  capital  that  was  employed  in  mining.  Ho 
might  add  to  this,  the  demand  fur  labor  on  the  milroads  in 
the  progresa  of  construction  about  that  time.  If  the  pre- 
sent stale  of  dejiression  should  continue  for  any  length  of 
time,  we  should  have  an  opjwrtunity  of  knowing  what  eflecl 
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the  o])posito  state  of  facts  would  produce.  In  that  event  he 
thoiiyht  the  protlucts  of  the  miDes  would  be  as  great  as  ever. 
If  on  expansiou  of  the  paper  currency  again  took  place,  gold 
would  again  sink. 

There  were  a  vtiriety  of  opinions  with  regard  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  these  mines  for  prodncuig  gold  in  any  considerable 
quantities.  Some  thou-jfht  tlmt  it  would  tuni  out  to  he  the 
richest  gtild  region  in  the  worlJjWlulf^  otheis — scientific  men 
— thought  differently.  This  would  be  decided  by  time  alone. 
He  did  not  think,  however,  that  any  judicious  decision  could 
be  made  now.  Mi'.  C.  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that 
his  colleague  would  peniiit  the  bill  to  piiss  now  ;  and,  after 
having  collected  what  information  he  deemed  necessary  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  bring  the  subject  before  the 
Senate  in  a  distinct  fonn. 


SPEECH 

On  the  motian  of  Mr.  Benton  to  print  thirty  thousand 
extra  copies  of  the  Eejiort  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  relation  to  the  Expenditures  of  the 
Government;  made  in  the  Senate,  May  7tb,  1840i 

[Messhb.  Benton, Brown,  and  Ilubbartl,  hiiving  conclmknl  their  re- 
marka  in  f;ivor  of  the  motion,  and  Messrs.  Preston,  Southward,  and 
Webster  against  it, — Mr.  Calhoun  said : — ] 

I  AM  the  fricud  of  economyj  and  have,  I  trust,  ever  evinced 
it  by  my  votes  nud  otlier  public  acts. 

I  believe  that  in  till  free  states  it  ia  a  cardinal  virtue,  and 

in  ours  an  iudispensable  one,  if  we  dceire  to  preserve  our 

jioHtical  institutions.     As  the  friend  of  economy,  I  rejoice  to 

hear  this  debate.     The  crimination  and  recriiDiuation  of  pro- 

voL,  in.— aa 
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digality  between  the  two  sidea  of  tlio  Senate,  is  a  proof  tliat 
the  day  of  extravagance  is  j)assed,  and  that  of  economy  ar- 
rived. We  have  had  a  period  of  extravagance.  It  is  manly 
to  acknowledge  the  truth.  Our  expenditures  have  gone  far 
beyond  what  they  ought  to  have  been.  The  important  ques- 
tion ia,  What  and  who  caused  it  ?  The  cause,  Sir,  will  be 
found  iti  an  overflowing  tretisury,  whirh  had  to  be  sluiced 
by  aiipro]iriation8  to  prevent  an  inundation  ;  not  overflow- 
ing with  gt>ld  and  silver,  but  with  bank-notes,  paper  credit, 
to  retain  which  in  the  treasury,  would,  in  effect,  have  \yevn  but 
to  borrow  so  much  from  tlic  banks  for  the  time.  The  greatest 
of  all  absunlitics  is,  to  hoard  up  bank-notes,  or  credit,  in  tho 
treasury.  It  is  but  to  draw  so  much  from  circulation  to  be 
tilled  u])  by  now  issues  ; — thus  gi\ing  the  banks  interest  both 
on  the  old  and  the  new.  But  this  is  not  the  only  objection. 
It  is  liable  to  another,  and  still  stronger,  if  possible.  The 
notes  drawn  from  circulation  being  replaced  by  another 
issue  of  equal  amount,  the  channels  of  circulation  are  kept 
full ;  and  when  the  Government  comes  to  draw  from  the 
treasury  the  accunuilated  nniHS,  the  necessary  eftect  is,  that 
the  addition  to  the  already  full  channels  of  circulation,  swells 
the  tide  till  un  inundation  follows,  sweeping  nil  before  it, 
such  as  we  lately  witnessed. 

Yes,  we  have  just  passed  through  a  period,  in  which  the 
most  wasteful  and  corrujtt  expenditures  could  not  sluice  the 
treasury  fast  enough  to  prevent  tha  inundation  of  paper, 
but  have  left  the  country  and  Government  in  their  present 
smbarrabsed  condition.  I  now  ask,  What  caused  this  over- 
flowing treasury,  with  all  the  accompanying  extravagance 
and  following  disasters  ?  AVhat,  but  the  prolific  parent  of 
evil,  the  prntective  system — duties  imposed,  not  for  revenue, 
but  to  favor  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  cxpcnso  of  all 
others, — and  which  exacted  from  tho  people  more  than  the 
wants  of  thoGoveninicnt  required,  or  even  its  waste  and  ex* 
travagance  could  expend. 
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It  is  difficult  in  the  changed  condition  of  things,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  denunciation  of  extravagance  and  praise  of 
economy,  to  realize  the  scenes  through  which  we  have  lately 
passed.  It  is  but  four  years  since,  when  he  was  considered 
a  benefactor  who  could  devise  some  new  scheme  of  ppending 
money,  and  when  the  then  Adminiatratiou,  notwithstanding 
the  extravagance  of  approj)riations,  was  censured  for  not 
spending  the  pid>lio  inonL-y  fast  enough,  and  was  even  called 
upon,  by  a  resolution  of  tlic  Senate,  to  know  how  much  it 
coidd  spend.  Such  was  the  cause  of  the  extravagtxnce  which 
is  now  condenmcd  on  all  sides, — and  such  the  fruits  of  a 
mistaken  and  mischievous  policy. 

In  order  to  determine  who  is  responsible  for  this  extrava- 
gance, it  is  only  necessary  io  decide  who  are  responsible  for 
the  policy  in  which  it  originated.  I  thea  put  the  question  : 
Who  are  the  iiuthoii*  and  supporters  of  the  protective  system  ? 
I  leave  gentlemen  to  answer  ;  I  submit  it  to  the  journals  of 
Congress,  and  the  ]>ublic  vuice,  to  decide.  Appropriations 
and  exjitniditures  are  but  consequences — dangerous  and  cor- 
rupting cunscqueuces  ; — but,  at  the  same  time,  consequences 
whoso  alternative — an  accumulation  of  a  Kurplus  mas-S  of 
biuik-notcp  in  the  ta^asary- — is,  to  say  the  least,  not  lesH  dan- 
gerous and  corrupting.  It  has  been  our  misfortune  to  be 
cursed  with  these  combined  evils. 

But,  important  as  are  these  questions,  there  is  another, 
still  more  so,  relating  to  the  future.  The  pfist  is  j)ast,  and 
cannot  be  recalled ;  and  a  reference  to  it  is  only  profitable, 
as  furaishing  lessons  of  experience.  The  future  is  still  before 
us,  with  all  ils  realities,  and  the  importnnt  question  is,  Who 
are  now  the  advocates  and  supporters  of  so  calamitous  a 
I)olicy,  in  spite  of  the  severe  lessttns  of  experience  ?  Time 
will  show  ;  and  when  it  does  it  will  make  manifest  who  are 
the  real  friends  of  extravagance,  and  determined  foes  of  eco- 
nomy and  retrenchment.  I  repeat,  economy  is  a  cardinal 
republican  virtue  ;  and  that  there  never  existed  a  govern- 
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ment  of  the  kind,  in  which  it  is  bo  indispensable  as  in  thif 
of  ours.  I  do  uot  intend  to  go  into  the  ivuRons  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but,  of  all  governments,  ours  is  that  in  which  ]mtronage 
and  extmvapinco  tire  the  most  i;orru]iting  and  dangerous. 
Thus  thinSiing,  I  rujoice  that  we  are  comjiellud  to  retrace  our 
Bteju,  and  to  economise.  Yes— compelled  by  that  which 
alone  can  enforce  economy  on.  a  dominant  parly — an  empty 
treasury.  It  is  on  this  I  rely.  Its  mandates  must  be 
obeyed  ;  and  I  wish^  to  be  underatoorl  that  I  intend  to  use 
my  best  efforts  to  keep  it  low,  till  the  Goveniraeut  is  tho- 
roughly reformed  and  restored  to  its  original  purity.  Fill 
the  treasury  to  overflowing  to-day,  and  to-morrow  the  scenes 
of  profusion  and  extravagance,  through  which  we  have  thus 
far  passed,  would  return.  Nothing  but  stem  necessity  can 
cornu^t  such  abuses  ;  and  I  now  ^ive  notice  that  when  the 
time  arrives  for  tlie  readjustment  of  the  tariff,  I  shall  resist 
all  attempts  to  dmw  more  money  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  with  the  most  rigid  eco- 
nomy, for  the  just  and  constitutionid  wants  of  the  Govern- 
meat.  In  doiug  so,  I  shall  give  the  highest  evidence  of  being 
the  friend  of  economy  and  of  our  free  institutions.  Here  let 
me  say  that  I  deem  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  aunmdly,  to  be 
ample  to  meet  all  the  just  wants  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing the  Post-office  Department.  With  this  sum,  we  may 
place  our  civil  list,  and  military  establisliment,  in  all  its 
branckes,  on  a  respectable  footing, — and  enlarge  our  navy,  so 
as  to  give  protection  to  our  wide-spread  commerce,  and  to 
ensure  to  us  the  command  of  the  adjacent  seas. 

I  know  uuthing  of  the  contents  of  the  document  which 
has  caused  this  discussion  ;  but  will  vote  for  the  motion 
without  knowing  whether  the  effect  of  the  publicaliou  will 
be  such  as  the  mover  contemplates  or  not.  The  public  atten- 
tion is  roused  to  the  subject  of  our  expenditures,  and  what- 
ever we  publish  in  relation  to  it,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  closely 
scrutinized.      If  there  be  errora  iu  the  report,  or  if  it  be 
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Iraw-n  up  so  as  to  make  false  impressions,  they  will  bo  Been 
find  pointed  out ;  but  if  not,  it  will  liave  its  due  weight.  With 
these  views,  I  care  not  to  look  at  its  contCDts  before  giving 
my  vote.  But  if  iiny  f^eritlcmaa  desires  time  to  examine  it, 
before  he  votes,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  shaD  not  be 
withheld  from  him. 

[Here  Mr.  Cluy  rose,  and  expressed  himself  gratified  to  hear,  from 
Uio  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the  admission  that  ihc  adiniiiistra- 
lion  Irad  been  extravagant.  Coming  fmtn  liim,  it  was  very  important 
He  then  proceeded  lo  controvx^rt  Uie  fKjsition  llmt  the  protective  sya- 
tom  had  caused  the  Kurf>Iu8,  and  that  tiic  surplus  had  led  to  extnjvji- 
gauce.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Bticlianart,  who  defended  the  admi- 
nistration against  the  cliarge  of  extrayftgance.  After  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Calhoua  Again  rose,  and  ftaid  : — ] 

My  object,  when  I  fii*st  addi-essed  the  Senate  on  this  sub 
ject,  was  neither  to  accuse  nor  defend  the  administration.  It 
was  much  higher — to  state  facts,  point  out  causes,  and  trace 
consequences.  In  afErming  that  there  had  been  a  period  of 
extravagance,  I  made  no  particuhir  reference  to  the  present 
administration  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  asserted  at  the  time 
that  the  period  of  economy  had  commenced.  But  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  bad  thought  proper  to  refer  what  I 
had  said  to  the  existing  mhuinistrution,  I  fufl  myself  called 
on,  as  au  act  of  justice,  lu  aUite  my  impression  how  fur  they 
are,  or  are  not  responsible,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. 

There  certainly  remains  much  to  be  done  to  complete  the 
of  retrenchment  and  economy;  but,  as  far  eis  I  can 

Ige,  it  wouM  be  daing  great  injustice  to  deny  that,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  iidininistration,  there  exists  a  strong  desire  to 
reform  the  expenditures,  and  that  a  good  deal  lius  beou  done 
already,  under  circumstances  of  no  small  dilHcuUy.  So 
strong  has  been  this  spirit  at  the  present  ncssion,  that  thus 
lar  few  bills  have  passed^  involving  expenditures,  to  wliich  I 
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^oiild  not  cheerfully  give  my  assent.  But  I  attribute  the 
reformation  to  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury.  I  know 
well,  from  past  experience,  if  the  treasury  liad  Unin  full,  Xhfi 
money  would  be  speut.  It  would  ni»t  have  heen  in  the 
power  of  this,  or  of  any  other  adiuiaiistrutiou,  to  prevent  it ; 
and  I  take  the  occasion  to  repeat,  that  I  rely  on  an  empty 
treasury  as  the  only  certain  remedy  against  extravagance. 
The  most  tlint  can  he  done  l>y  the  administralioUj  is  to  bring 
down  the  expenditures  with  the  dimiuisbing  means  of  the 
treasury.  This  is  no  easy  task,  and  necessarily  requires  time. 
I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  all  can- 
dor, whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  administration  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  to  the  proper  standard,  all  at  once  ? 
Take  the  pension  lists.  There  are  about  forty-four  thousand 
remaining  ou  it,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  three  millions  an- 
nually, Can  that  be  got  clear  of  at  once  ?  What  can  be 
ilone  uniler  this  vast  head  of  expenditure^  but  to  arrest  the 
further  prugress,  and  leave  it  to  time  to  retrench  ?  I  appeal 
to  all,  whether  there  has  not  been  great  vigilance  for  the  last 
two  years,  to  prcvf^it  the  increase  of  the  lists,  or  whether 
more  could  well  l>e  dono  in  that  particular  than  has  lK?cn  ? 
Again,  take  the  Seminole  war,  for  which  the  present  admin- 
istration is  not  certainly  responsible  ;  they  found  it  existing, 
and  how  conld  they  prevent  the  heavy  expenditures  from 
that  fiourcej  while  it  c.mtinues  to  exist  ? 

1  ha\  c  had,  Sir,  some  experience  on  the  subject  of  ro 
trenclimcut  and  ^^ronomv.  It  was  mv  fortune  to  administei 
the  Department  of  War  under  llr.  Mouroc.  The  department 
was  in  a  state  of  gi'cat  dieorder,  and  the  expenditures  extra- 
vagant. I  went  in  with  the  determination  to  use  my  best 
efforts  to  economize  and  ixHrench,  to  which  I  devoted  myself; 
but  I  found  the  task  a  work  of  three  years  of  incessant  labor, 
before  it  could  be  accomplished,  with  any  thing  like  satisfac- 
tion to  mysclt. 

The  Senator  has  Ofiscrted^  on  this,  as  well  as  other  occa- 
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sionSf  that  the  tariff  was  not  the  cause  of  the  surphis  revenue, 
but  that  it  waa  caused  by  the  public  lamlH.  A  very  few  re* 
marks  will,  I  trust,  satisfy  the  Senator  himself  that  he  is  in 
error.  The  larifTof  1828  rained  the  duties,  on  iiu  average, 
of  all  tiie  imports  s<j  lu^^b,  that  nearly  one-half  in  vahie  of  all 
the  gooils  iiTjporled  was  paid  to  the  custom-house  ;  that  is^ 
out  of  an  import  of  al)out  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  the 
Government  collected  about  thirty  milliouH.  That  was  about 
the  amount  of  the  iJuporLs  when  the  Compromifee  Act  {)assed. 
Since  tlten,  our  domestic  exports  have  risen  to  nearly  one 
hundred  millions,  which,  adding  the  profits  of  trade,  and  the 
whalelishery,  with  other  resources,  would  give  au  import  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  millions, — and 
which,  if  the  tariff  of  1828  had  not  been  reduced,  would  have 
given  an  income  from  the  customs  of  sixty  or  seventy  mil- 
lions. Could  BO  large  an  amount  have  Ijcen  collected  with- 
out a  heavy  surplus  ?  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  if  the 
tarift'  had  not  been  reduced  the  exports  would  not  have  been 
increased  ;  but  that  wuuld  j)liice  its  oppressive  character  in  a 
stronger  light.  The  object  of  reducing  the  tariff  was  in  part 
to  get  clear  uf  tlie  excess  of  revenue  ;  but,  nolwitlistanding 
the  reduction,  which  had  to  be  gradual  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  manufacturer,  the  duties  were  suflScieut  to  swell 
the  income  from  that  liourco  to  au  amount  greatly  beyond 
the  expenditures  of  the  Government.  The  suiplus,  after  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  removal  of  the  deposits, 
was  placed  in  State  banks  ;  and  afforded  the  means  of  bank 
accommodation,  on  so  largo  a  scale  as  to  raise  prices,  and  to 
give  au  unbounded  impulse  to  speculation  in  the  public 
lands ;  and  hence  the  revenue  from  that  source,  to  which 
the  Senator  attributed  the  surjdus.  It,  indeed,  greatly  in- 
creased it  ;  but,  properly  considered,  it  was  itself  but  one 
of  the  effects  of  the  surplus  already  accumulated  in  the  trea^ 
sury  from  the  tarifl'. 

But   the  Senator  said  that,  admitting  it  was  the  cause, 
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Ktill  lliere  was  no  necessity  that  the  surphis  should  be  spent, 
— 110  nccesbity  for  spending  a  revenue  of  forty  or  fifty  nil llions 
of  bank-paper,  passing  into  the  treasury  annually.  Could 
sucli  a  tide  of  paper  l>e  pennittcd  to  How  into  the  treasury 
Prom  year  to  year,  without  flowing  out  Ihrougli  some  other 
channel  ?  I  put  the  question  to  the  Senator,  Would  not  its 
first  effect  have  been  to  transfer  a  large  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  to  the  banks,  and  their  favorites  ;  and 
finally,  on  the  rt^flux  of  the  tide,  to  leave  them  in  the  embar- 
rassed and  prostrated  comlition  in  which  we  now  find  them  ? 
Is  not,  in  fact,  the  present  condition  of  tho  country  proof 
conclusive  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted  ? 

[Mb.  Olat.     The  accumulation  might  have  been  prevented  by  the 

distribution  of  the  surplus.] 

Mr,  Calhoux,  Yes,  it  might,  and  I  accordingly  madA 
the  qualification  ;  yet  it  must  be  spent,  or  got  clear  of  some 
other  way  ;  but  the  Senator  knows  my  objections  to  the 
scheme  of  raising  a  revenue  for  distribution.  It  may  be  ex- 
pedient to  get  clear  of  an  accidental  surjdus  to  avoid  a 
greater  evil,  by  a  deposit  with  the  States,  as  was  the  case  in 
183G  ;  but  of  all  measures,  I  regard  a  permanent  distribu- 
tion of  the  revenue  as  the  most  fatal  effect  that  could  grow 
out  of  a  suvidus  revenue.  As  bad  as  an  extravagant  expen- 
diture is,  it  is  still  worse.  We  have  liad  the  two  combined, 
and  they,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  years,  have  wcll-niirh 
proved  fatal  to  the  country. 

The  Senator,  iu  conclusion,  declared  against  a  high 
tariff,  but  asserted,  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  that  he 
was  for  protection,  and  was  in  favor  of  a  system  of  counter- 
vailing or  retaliatory  duties. 

[Mr.  Clay  <'X|)lainc<l — -hat  he  w:i9  in  (avot  of  mwnlaiuing  the 
Cora proin ISA.'  Act,  ami  ol"  MlFording  protection  within  the  limit*  lo 
i^'ltii^  it  would  reduce  the  duties.] 
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Mr.  Calhoun.  I  certainly  understood  the  Senator  to 
pay  that  lie  wus  prepared  to  meet  prohibition  with  prohibi- 
tion.    Did  I  understand  him  correctly  ? 


[Mr.  Clny  afiseotcd.] 


Mr,  Calhoun.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  important 
question  involved  ;  but  I  take  the  occasion  of  raising  a 
waminf^  vaicc  against  the  whole  system  nf  retaliatory  duties. 
It  would  prove  Avorse  in  the  end  than  the  protective  syBtcm. 
Go  into  it  when  you  may,  it  will  bo  abnoat  imjKHisible  to  get 
out  of  it.  Begin  the  war  of  duties  against  duties,  and  pro- 
hibition against  jirohibition,  and  you  will  find  no  stopping 
place.  It  will  go  on.  The  {mssions  will  bo  aroused  on  both 
sides.  Pride  will  be  enlisted.  If  you  raise  the  duty  on  one 
article  in  order  tn  force  a  retluction  on  another,  instead  of 
reduction,  additional  duties  will  be  laid  to  couaten'ail  yours. 
If  you  prohibit  on  one  article,  to  force  the  removal  of  prohi- 
bition on  another,  it  will,  in  like  manner,  be  met  by  jtrohi- 
bition  on  some  third  article.  In  every  instance  there  will 
be  less  resistance  to  increased  duties  ou  one  side  than  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  the  oppositCj  and  to  adding  to  the 
list  of  prohibited  articles  on  one  side  than  diminishing  the 
list  on  the  other. 

It  is  easy  to  ace  the  end.  We  should  have  tlic  protective 
tariir  in  the  worst  possible  form,  still  more  ojiprcssive  and 
more  diificult  to  throw  off.  I  jiroclaim  the  danger  in  ad- 
vance, and  I  call  on  those  interested  to  be  on  their  guard. 

In  guarding  against  the  danger  of  the  retaliatory  system, 
I  am  not  insensible  to  the  uncq^ual  and  oppressive  duties 
under  which  some  of  our  grwit  staples,  and  especially  tobacco, 
lalx)r  in  many  of  the  countries  with  which  we  have  commer- 
cial relations,  to  the  great  injury  of  both  them  and  us.  I 
hope  the  folly  of  such  a  policy  will  yield  to  the  growing 
intelligence  of  the  age  ;  and  I  do  trust  that  those  who  may 
be  charged  with  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  will  spare  no  eflforts,  nor  lose  any  oj)portiuiity,  to  re* 
move  the  evil,  through  the  agency  of  uegotiation  and  arpj- 
tiicnt ;  but  I  trust  that  the  Government  will  not  go  a 
step  bcyoniL 

It  would  be,  at  best,  but  to  injure  ourselvcB  in  order  to 
Bpite  others.  I  bo|>c  that  some  more  suitable  occasion  may 
be  j)resentod  to  go  fully  into  this  important  subject  before 
the  termination  of  the  session. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Bunki-iipt  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  June 

2d,  1840. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  ;  It  was  impossible  to  listen  to  this 
discussion,  without  l>eing  struck  with  the  ditllcuJty  of  the 
Bubject,  and  the  number  and  delicacy  of  the  questions 
involved.  The  relation  uf  creditor  and  debtor  was,  indeed, 
the  all-pcr\'ading  uue  in  our  country,  and  ought  not  to  be 
touched  ^Wthout  much  deliberation  and  caution.  This  bill, 
and  the  nmendnient  proposed,  taken  together,  embrace  this 
universal  relation,  ulmust  to  its  utmost  extent  and  minutest 
ramiOcatiua,  and  uught  to  be  examined  with  corrCH]>ouding 
care  and  attention. 

I  was  at  first  inclined  to  favor  the  bill ;  hut  the  discussion 
and  reflection  have  brought  mc  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional, and  therefore  could  not  receive  my  support,  if 
there  were  no  other  ulyection.  The  j)ower  of  Congress  is 
restricted  by  the  constitution,  to  establishing  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcies.  That  is  the  limit  of  its  power. 
It  cannot  go  an  inch  beyondj  on  the  subject  of  this  bill, 
without  violating  the  constitution.     Thus  far  all  must  be 
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After  full  and  deliberate  investigatioQ,  I  cannot  regard 
this  bill  as  one  on  tlie  Hubjcct  of  bankmptcy.  It  relates,  in 
my  opLDion,  to  another,  but  eonnocted  subject,  not  embraced 
in  the  constitution — that  of  insolvency,  miscalled  voluntary 
bankruptcy — as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  establish. 

In  order  to  undei-stand  the  ground  on  which  my  opinion 
rests,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise — what  none  have  de- 
nied or  can  deny — ttiat,  at  tlie  time  of  tlie  formation  of  the 
constitution,  there  existed,  both  iu  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, from  which  wo  derived  our  laws,  two  separate  systems 
of  laws,  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  creditor  and  debtor ; 
the  one  known  as  the  system  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  other 
of  insolvency. 

The  two  HVHteras  had  existed  to<i;ether  in  Ent^land  fi)r  cen- 
tunes,  and  in  this  country  from  an  early  iieriod  of  nur  colo- 
nial governments.  It  would  be  useless  to  waste  the  time  of 
the  Senate  in  accumulating  proof  of  a  fact  beyond  contro- 
versy. This  vciy  bill,  and  the  only  one  ever  passed  by 
Congress  tm  tlie  subject  of  bankmptcy,  hear  internal  evidence 
of  the  fact.  The  decisions  of  judges  recognize  the  distinc- 
tion, and  elementary  works  place  them  under  distinct  heads, 
and  in  sepanite  chai>ters.  The  distinction  is  one  neither  of 
form  nor  accident.  The  two  systems,  in  commercial  commu- 
nities, nntumlly  grow  up  out  of  the  relation  of  creditor  and 
debtor,  but  ori<;iuate  in  different  motives,  and  have  ditlerent 
objects,  which  give  diflerent  character  and  genius  to  the  two. 

The  syatem  of  insolvent  laws  grew  out  uf  the  debtor  side 
of  the  relation,  and  originated  in  motives  of  humanity  for 
the  unfortunate  but  honest  debtor,  deprived  of  the  means  of 
paying  his  debts  by  some  of  the  various  unforeseen  accidents 
of  life,  and,  in  consequence,  exjwsed  to  tbe  oppression  of  un- 
feeling creditors.  Their  object  is  to  relieve  Inm  from  the  power 
of  his  creditors,  on  an  honest  surrender  of  all  his  pro2>erty  for 
their  benetit. 

Very  different  ore  the  motives  and  objects  in  which  the 
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laws  of  bankniptcy  originated.  They  grew  out  of  the  cred- 
itor side  of  the  relation,  and  form  a  portion  of  the  mercan- 
tile or  commercial  code  of  laws.  Their  leading  object  is  to 
strengthen  the  system  of  commercial  credit,  with  the  view 
of  invigonitiug  and  extending  commercial  enterprise  ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  that  the  system  commenced  in  the  com- 
mercial republic  of  Venice,  and  has  been  coniined  exclusive- 
ly, 50  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  to  commercial  commu- 
nities. Though  growing  out  of  the  same  relation,  and  lo 
that  extent  conncctcdj  the  two  arc  ns  different  in  genius  and 
character  as  the  diffea'ut  aspects  of  the  relation  out  of  which 
they  grow.  The  one  looks  to  credit  and  the  creditor  inter- 
est, and  the  other  to  the  debtor,  and  the  obligations  of  hu- 
manity towards  him,  when,  without  demerit  on  his  jmrt,  he 
is  utterly  deprived  of  the  means  of  meeting  his  engage:iients. 
It  IB  true,  indeed,  that  the  insolvent  system,  in  its  human- 
ity for  the  debtor,  is  not  unmindful  cf  the  interest  of  the 
creditor ;  neither  does  the  baukruj)t  system,  in  guarding  the 
interest  of  credit  and  creditors,  forget  that  of  the  debtor. 
But  this,  though  it  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  blendetl  the 
two,  and  caused  some  confusion  in  practice,  cannot  oblit- 
erate the  essential  and  broad  distinction  between  them. 
Nor  is  it  necessary,  with  my  object,  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  legislation  in  relation  to  them  in  this  country  and 
England,  with  the  judicial  decisions,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  two  syatcras,  though  blended  and  confounded  in  part, 
have,  neveilheles«.  retained  their  distinctive  features.  It  ia 
enough  for  nie  that  there  were,  when  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  two  separate  systems,  known  both  to  our  laws  and 
the  English,  such  as  I  have  described 

I  next  assert,  that  the  members  of  the  convention  that 
framed  tlie  constitution  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  there  were  two  such  systems,  known  by  the  names 
of  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws.  The  convention  abounded 
with  able  lawyers,  many  of  whona  were  among  tlie  most  dis- 
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tiDguishcd  anil  influeulial  meiubere  of  the  body,  and  could 
not  but  be  aa  perfectly  i'aiuiliar  with  the  whole  subject  as 
we  now  are,  after  this  long  and  able  discussion. 

Now,  Sir,  I  ask,  is  it  to  be  Bup|>osed,  that  if  they  intended 
to  delegate  to  Congi'css  power  over  both  systems^  these  able 
and  cautious  men,  so  familiar  with  the  distinction  betweeu 
them,  would  not  have  included  both  by  name  ?  And  is  it 
not  conclusive,  that  in  not  doing  so,  and  in  limiting  the 
grant  lo  bankruptcy  alonej  it  was  their  intention  to  grant 
that  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  insolvency  ?  Do  we  not 
feel,  that  if  we  were  framing  a  constitution,  with  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  subject,  such  woiild  bo  our  course? 
If  we  intended  to  grant  both,  would  wo  not  insert  both  ? 
And  would  not  the  insertion  of  bankruptcy  only,  be  intended 
to  exohule  insolvency  ?  The  conclusion  appears  irresistible. 
How  is  it  met  ?  By  admitting  (for  it  cannot  be  denied)  that 
such  would  be  the  case,  if  the  words  of  the  constitution  aro 
to  bo  taken  in  their  legal  sense  ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  our 
constitution  was  made  tor  the  people  at  hirge,  and  on  this 
assumption  it  is  inferred  that  it  ought  to  be  interpreted,  in 
all  cases,  according  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  wonls 
used,  and  nut  iu  tlieir  legid  sense,  Having  arrived  at  tliia 
conclusion,  it  is  next  contended,  that,  according  to  their 
ordinary  sense,  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  are  convertible 
terms,  and  of  the  same  meaning ;  and  it  is  thouce  inferred 
that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended  to  comprehend 
both  under  the  former. 

I  might  well  deny  both  the  premises  and  conclusion.  It 
might  be  easily  shown  that  iu  many  cases  the  words  of  the 
constitution  must  be,  and  have  been,  constantly  taken  in  their 
legal  sense,  and  that,  according  to  the  established  rules  of 
constniction,  they  ought  to  be  so  taken  in  this.  It  might 
be  also  shown  that  they  are  not  convertible,  in  common  tise ; 
that  insolvency  is  the  general  term,  and  includes  bankrupt- 
cy.    But  I  deem  all  ihis  unnecessary.      I  admit,  for  the 
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sake  of  arj^iment.  botli  premiBea  and  conclusion,  but  rtenj 
the  application.  Taken  unconnected  with  other  words, 
insolvency  and  bankruptcy  may  be  admitted  to  have  the 
same  mcaninj^,  and  tliat  the  one  may  stand  for  the  other  ; 
hut  that  iH  not  this  case.  In  the  constitution,  bankruptcy 
stands  in  connection  with  law,  which,  attaching  itself  to  it, 
fixes  its  meaning.  Now,  Sir,  I  asaert,  however  the  terms 
bankruptcy  und  insolvency  may  bo  confounded,  standing 
alonCj  no  one — no,  not  the  most  uninformed,  -^onfounda 
bankrupt  laws  with  insolvent  laws.  They  neve;  call  the 
insolvent  laws  of  the  States  bankrupt  laws.  They  may  not 
be  able  to  draw  the  distinction  witli  any  precision,  but  they 
know  that  they  are  not  the  same. 

But  admit  that  there  is  doubt.  I  ask,  what  is  the  rule  of 
interpretation  to  bci  applied  to  the  constitution  in  case  of 
doubt  ?  It  is  a  fundamental  princij>Ie  that  Congress  has  no 
rij^^ht  to  exorcise  any  power  whate\'or  that  is  not  granted  by 
the  constitution.  To  do  so  would  bo  an  act  of  usuq)ation, 
aud,  if  knowingly  done,  a  violation  of  oath.  Hence,  in  cases 
of  doubt,  it  is  a  just  caution  to  take  the  words  in  their  lim- 
ited sense,  and  not  in  their  broad  and  comprehensive — a  rule 
at  all  times  considered  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  consti- 
tution by  those  of  the  State  Rights  creed.  Apply  it  to  this 
case,  and  the  controversy  ceases.  Let  me  add  that  there 
are  low  Kubjocl"H,  in  reference  to  which  it  is  more  necessary 
to  apply  the  most  ri^d  rules  of  construction,  than  to  that  of 
the  all-pcrvadiug  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor.  It  is  one 
on  whicli  the  slightest  encroaclimcnt  is  dangerous,  and 
might,  in  its  cousequeuces,  draw  into  the  vortex  of  this 
Goveniment  the  whole  of  that  vast  relation  in  its  fullest 
extent,  and  with  it  the  entire  money  transactions  of  the 
Union,  as  will  be  manifest  in  thesetpiel. 

If,  after  what  has  been  said,  doubts  should  still  exist, 
they  may  Iw  roinovetl  by  turning  to  another  ])rovision  of  the 
constitution,  standing  in  close  connection  with  this.      I  have 
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«aitl  tliat  tho  bankrupt  system  grew  otit  of  the  commercial 
policy,  nnd  made  h  part  of  it..  The  provision  I  refer  to  is  that 
which  grants  to  CongrOBs  the  power  of  roi^ilfitinfr  commerce. 
This  grant  carried  with  it  BevemI  othei*Nj  as  eoauucled  jiow- 
era,  such  as  that  of  coining  money  and  regulating  the  value 
thereof;  fixing  an  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  measures  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  these,  with  theintwer  of  estahlisliing 
laws  of  bankruptcy,  all  grouped  together,  and  following,  in 
close  connecti^»u,  the  parent  |)owor  of  regulatiug  commerce  ; 
just  w}iere  we  would  expect  to  find  it,  regarded  in  the  light 
I  do,  but  not,  if  taken  in  the  broader  and  more  general  sensf 
of  insolvency,  in  which  it  wonKl  comprehend  far  more  thnr 
what  relates  to  trade,  and  what,  under  our  system,  belongs 
to  the  mass  of  local  and  particular  powers  reservetl  to  the 
States.  ^ 

So  irresistible  does  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived 
appear  to  me,  that  T  have  been  forced  to  inquire  how  it  is  that 
anyone  in  favor  nf  a  strict  construction  of  tho  constitution 
could  come  to  a  different,  and  can  find  but  one  explanation. 
We  are  in  tho  midst  of  great  pecuniary  embarrassment,  sud- 
denly succeeding  a  period  of  several  years  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter. There  are  thousands,  who,  but  a  short  time  since,  re- 
garded themselves  as  rich,  now  reduced  to  poverty,  with  a 
weight  of  debt  bearing  them  down,  from  which  they  cAn  never 
expect  to  extricate  themBclves,  without  the  interjiosition  of 
Government.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  the  legislatures 
of  the  States  can  ajiply  no  remedy  beyond  the  discliarge  of 
the  person,  and  that  there  is  no  other  power  that  can  give 
a  discharge  against  debts,  and  relieve  from  the  bunlen,  but 
Congress.  That  so  large  and  enterpiising  a  portion  of  our 
citizens  nh^iuUl  be  reduced  to  so  hopeless  a  condition,  makes 
a  Btrong  nijpent  to  our  fceliiigK,  of  which  I  am  far  from  being 
insensible.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Kiich  feelings,  judgment  should  yield  to  sympathy  ; 
and  that,  under  the  impression  there  is  no  other  remedy,  ono 
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should  be  sought  in  a  loose  and  uuBafu  construotiou  of  the 
<v>nstitution  ;  and  lience  the  broad  constructiou  coutended 
for.  I  appeal  to  the  candor  of  my  State  Riglits  friends, who 
differs  from  mc  on  this  occasion,  if  what.  I  state  is  not  the 
true  explanation.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  might  be  safely 
asserted  that  there  is  not  one  among  them  who  would  yield 
the  power  to  this  Government,  if  he  believed  the  State  le- 
gislature would  apply  a  remedy.  I,  uu  my  j>art,  neither 
assert  nor  deny  that  thoy  can  ;  but  I  do  assert,  that  if  the 
States  cannot  discharge  the  debt,  neither  can  Cong^ress. 

I  hold  it  clear,  if  by  discharging  the  debt  be  meant  re- 
leasing the  obligation  of  a  contract,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
that  neither  this  Govcmnient  nor  that  of  any  of  the  States 
possesses  such  a  power.  The  obligation  of  a  contract  bt^longs 
not  to  tlie  civil  or  political  code,  but  the  moral.  It  is  ira- 
poaed  by  an  authority  higher  than  human,  and  can  be  dis- 
charged by  no  power  under  heaven,  without  the  assent  of 
Ixim  to  whom  the  obligatiuu  is  due.  It  is  biudiug  on  con- 
science itself  If  a  discharged  debtor  had  in  his  |)ockct  the 
discharges  of  every  govemment  on  earth,  he  would  not  be  an 
honest  man,  should  he  refuse  to  pay  his  debts,  if  ever  in  his 
power.  In  this  sense,  this  Govemment  is  just  as  powerless 
to  discharge  a  debt  as  the  most  inconsiderable  State  in  the 
Union. 

But  the  subject  may  bo  viewed  in  a  different  light.  It 
may  be  meant  tliat  Govemment  is  not  bound  to  lend  its  aid 
to  a  hard  and  griping  creditor,  in  the  cruel  attempt  to  coerce 
the  honest  but  uulbrtunate  debtor,  who  lias  lost  his  all,  to 
pay  his  debts,  when  it  is  utterly  beyond  his  power.  Cer- 
tainly not  ;  and,  in  that  sense,  cveiy  Government  has  the 
right  to  discharge  the  debt,  as  well  as  the  person.  The)' 
both  stand  on  the  same  ground.  It  is  a  question  of  mere 
discretion,  when  and  in  what  manner  the  Govemment  will 
give  its  aiii  to  enforce  the  demand  of  the  creditor ;  but, 
thus  regarded,  State  legislatures  are  just  as  competent  tr. 
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dwcharge  tlio  debt,  under  tbeir  insolvent  laws,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  our  le;;islation,  under  their  bankrupt  laws,  aa 
Congress  itself.  In  proof  of  what  is  asserted,  I  might  cite 
the  laws  of  many  of  the  States,  and  my  own  among  others, 
which  diiiuhargc  the  debt  i\a  well  us  the  person,  as  liir  as  the 
suing  creditors  arc  concerned — the  constitutionality  of  which, 
as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  questioned.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  violent  and  unreasonable  presumption,  to 
suppose  that,  in  granting  the  right  to  OBtablish  laws  of 
bankruptcy,  the  States  intended  to  leave  Congress  free  to 
discharge  the  debt,  and  at  the  64uue  time  imposed  on  them- 
selves an  obligation  to  ibrbeur  the  exercise  ot  the  siime  power 
in  the  case  of  insolvency  or  bankruptcy,  should  Congress 
decline  to  exercise  the  jiowcr  granted.  Nor  can  such  be  the 
intention  uf  the  pro^-Lsiim  in  the  constitution  which  jiroliibita 
the  States  from  j>assinglaws  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. The  history  of  the  times  amply  proves  that  the  pro- 
hibition was  intended  to  ajiply  to  stay  laws,  and  others  of  a 
similar  descriptiun,  which  State  Icgislaturea  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  passing}  in  periials  liko  the  present,  when  a  Hudden 
contraction  of  our  alwayti  unstable  curn?ucy,  had  succeeded 
a  wide  expansion,  and  when  large  portions  of  the  community, 
with  ample  means,  found  themselves  uriablo  to  meet  their 
debts  ;  but  who,  with  indult;encc,  would  l)e  able  to  meet 
all  demands.  The  ubjects  of  all  these  laws  were  either 
to  alTorLl  time,  or  to  protect  tlie  debtor  against  the  hardship 
of  paying  the  same  nominal  amount,  but  in  reality  a  much 
greater,  in  coasciiucnce  of  a  change  in  the  standard  of  value, 
resulting  tVum  a  ct>ntraction  uf  the  currency.  As  plausible 
as  was  the  object,  experience  had  pi-oved  it  to  be  destruc- 
tive of  credit,  and  iiijurious  to  the  community,  and  hence 
the  prohibition.  To  extend  it  beyond,  and  give  a  construc- 
tion which  wouki  compel  the  States,  whether  they  would  or 
not,  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  merciless  creditor,  who  would 
reduce  to  dea]tair  an  innocent,  but  unfortunate  debtor,  with- 
vt>i„  ni. — 33 
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out  benefit  to  himself,  ami  thereby  to  render  him  a  burden 
to  himseli"  and  society,  would  be  abhorrent  to  every  feeling 
of  humanity,  and  principle  of  sound  policy.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  believe  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
constitution.  Nor  can  I  be  i-ecoiicilefl  to  a  construction 
which  must  liave  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  this 
Government,  and  contractinj;;  those  of  the  States,  in  relation 
to  the  delicate  and  all-pervading  relation  of  debtor  and  cred- 
itor, by  throrving  on  tlic  side  of  the  former  the  powerful  con- 
siderations of  humanity  and  sympathy  for  a  large  and  unfor- 
tunate portion  of  the  cominuiiity. 

Having  now  established,  I  tnist,  satisfactorily,  that  the 
framcrs  of  the  constitution,  in  restricting  the  power  of 
Congress  to  establishing  laws  of  bankruptcy,  intended  to 
exclude  those  of  insolvency,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  this 
bill  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  and  is,  therefore,  unconstitu- 
tional. And  hero  I  might  shift  the  burden  of  proof  to  the 
other  side,  and  demand  of  them  to  prove  that  it  is  a  bank- 
rupt, and  not  an  insolvent  bill.  They  who  claim  to  exercise 
a  power  under  this  Government,  are  bound  to  exhibit  the 
grant,  and  to  ]>rove  that  the  power  projwsed  to  be  exercised 
is  within  its  limits — to  show^  in  this  case,  wliat  a  law  of 
bankruptcy  is — how  far  its  limits  extend — that  this  bill  does 
not  go  beyond  ;  and,  in  jiarticular,  that  it  does  not  cover 
the  ground  belonging  to  the  connected  power  of  insolvency 
rcaerred  to  the  States.  Till  that  is  done,  they  have  no  right 
to  expect  our  votes  in  its  favor.  The  ta&k  is  impossible. 
Every  feature  of  the  bill  l)ear8  the  impress  of  insolvency. 
The  arguiueuls,  urged  for  and  against  it,  demonstrate  it. 
Have  its  advocates  uttered  a  won!,  in  urging  its  paasage,  in 
favor  of  credit  or  creditors  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  nut 
their  warm  and  clotpient  ajjpeals  been  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  honest  debtore,  who  have  been  reduced  to 
hopelees  insolvency  by  the  e^d^a^rassnlpnt  of  the  times  ? 
And  has  if  not  been  attacked  ou  the  ground  that  it  woidd 
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be  Piinous  to  credit,  autl  nujust  and  o})pres8ivc  to  creditors  ? 
Every  word  uttered  on  eitlier  bide,  proves  that  it  belongs  to 
the  class  of  insolvent  laws,  and  is,  tlierefore,  imconstitutioaal. 
As  such,  it  cannot  receive  my  support,  were  it  free  from 
other  objections. 

But  as  decidedly  as  I  am  opposed  to  tlie  bill,  I  am  still 
more  so  to  the  amendment  proposed  as  n  substitute  by  the 
minority  of  the  committee.  It  contains  a  provision  in  favor 
of  insolvent  debtors,  similar  to  that  of  the  bill ;  and  is,  of 
course,  liable  to  the  same  objections.  But  it  goes  much  fur- 
ther, and  provides  for  a  coinprohensivo  system  of  compulsory 
bankruptcy,  aa  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  as  I  understand  it,  bank- 
ruptcy as  intended  by  the  constitution.  As  far  as  the  pro- 
visions of  this  portion  of  the  bill  arc  limited  to  individuals,  I 
admit  its  constitutionality,  but  object  to  it  on  the  broad 
gi'ound  of  expediency. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  doubt,  who  will  examine 
the  histor}^  of  our  legislation,  that  there  nnist  ho  8omc  pow- 
erful objection  to  the  passage  of  laws  of  bankruptcy  by  Con- 
gress. No  other  proof  is  needed  than  the  fact,  that  although 
the  Government  has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  lialf  a 
centur}',  and  the  jjower  is  unquestionable  ;  yet,  in  that  long 
period,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  strenuous  efforts 
that  have  been  made,  but  a  single  act  has  passed  ;  and  that, 
though  limited  to  five  years,  was  repcidcd  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time.  If  we  inquire  into  the  cause,  we  shall  find 
it,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and 
the  character  of  our  j»eople,  which  are  abhrtrrent  to  whatever 
is  arbitrary  or  harsh  in  legislation,  than  which  there  is  nothing, 
in  its  wide  range,  more  so  than  the  laws  of  bankruptcy. 
They  give  the  creditors  the  most  suraniHry  and  efficient  pro- 
cess against  the  debtors,  of  which  "wc  may  be  satisfied,  by 
looking  into  the  provisions  of  this  amendment.  On  the 
mere  suspicion  of  insolvency,  or  fraud,  one  or  more  creditors, 
to  whom  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  is  due,  may  take 
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out  a  process  of  bankruptcy  against  the  debtor^  by  applying 
to  a  judge  of  the  Federal  Court  ;  and  on  his  order,  without 
jury,  ho  may  be  divested  of  hia  property,  and  the  whole  of 
hia  eatftte  placwl  in  the  hands  of  assignees,  with  authorit) 
to  wiud  up  aud  settle  his  affairs,  and  distribute  the  proceeds 
among  his  creditors. 

But  as  repugnant  as  a  process  so  summary  and  arbitrary 
is  to  the  gcniua  and  character  of  our  institutions  and  people, 
there  is  another  objection  connected  with  our  currency  still 
stronger.  It  lias  been  the  misfortune  of  our  country,  at  all 
times,  with  the  excei>ti*:)n  of  some  short  intcn'als,  to  be 
cursed  with  an  misound  aud  unstable  paper  currency,  sub- 
ject to  sudden  and  violent  expansions  and  contractions.  It 
belongs  to  such  currency,  in  the  period  of  its  expansion,  to 
excite  an  universal  spirit  of  enterprise  and  speculation,  par- 
ticularly in  a  country  so  new,  and  nipidly  increasing,  and  of 
snoh  vast  rapiLcity  forintTt'Ose,  as  ours.  Univoi-sal  indebtcd- 
ness  is  the  rt^ulfc,  followed  on  the  contraction  by  wide-spread 
embarrassment,  reducing  thousands  to  hopeless  insolvency, 
and  leaving  a  still  greater  number,  though  possessed  of 
ample  i>roperty  to  pay  tlieir  debts  in  ordinary  times,  without 
money  or  tlic  means  of  getting  it,  to  meet  the  demands 
against  them.  Wliat  can  be  imagined  more  oppressive, 
unjust,  or  cruel,  tlian  to  ])lace,  at  such  a  period,  such  a  power 
in  the  hands  of  hard  and  grasping  creditors  ? 

Now,  Sir,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  such  an  one — a  period  of 
almost  unexampled  contraction,  following  one,  remarkable, 
above  all  others,  for  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  expan- 
sion ;  for  the  universality  and  boldness  of  speculation,  and 
the  extent  and  seventy  of  the  embarrassment  which  has 
tbllowed.  Such  is  the  period  selected  to  anu  the  creditors 
QgainBt  the  debtors,  with  the  harsh,  summary,  and  arbitrary 
power  of  a  bankrupt  law — a  period,  such  as  the  States,  in 
former  times,  interposed,  with  stay  laws,  valuation  laws,  and 
others  of  like   description,  to  save   the   debtor   struggling 
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against  an  ndverso  current,  and  who,  if  allowed  tin.e,  could 
save  Liniself  and  family  from  poverty.  Tliis  amendment 
proposes  to  reverse  this  humane  but  misguided  policy,  and 
instead  of  interjwming  in  favor  of  the  eml)arras8ed  but  solvent 
debtors,  to  arm  their  creditora  with  more  powerful  means  to 
crush  them.  I  say  misguided  policy.  I  will  not  call  it  unjust. 
On  the  contmry,  there  is  a  strong  juinciple  of  justice  at  the 
bottom  ia  favor  of  interposing  at  such  a  period  as  the  pres- 
ent, if  it  could  bo  done  on  principles  of  sound  policy.  The 
condition  in  which  bo  large  a  jiortiou  of  our  jieople  now  find 
themselves,  in  debt,  with  ample  means  of  discharging  all 
they  owe,  if  time  he  allowed,  but  incapable  of  immediate 
payment,  is  much  less  thetr  fault  than  that  of  tho  improvi- 
dent legislation  of  the  States,  conntenanciMl  by  this  Govern- 
ment, and  by  wliich  tho  solid  und  stable  currency  of  the 
constitution  has  been  expelled,  and  an  unsound,  vacillating 
one  of  bank-notes  substituted  iu  its  place,  incapable  of  dis- 
charging debts.  By  its  sudden,  violont,  and  unexpected 
fluctuations,  alternately  raising  and  doprosaing  prices,  tempt- 
ing, at  tho  one  jicriod,  to  contract  debts,  and  leaving  debt- 
ors at  the  other,  without  the  means  of  paying — the  whnle 
country,  even  the  cautious  and  prudent,  have  become  in- 
volved in  debt  and  embarrassment.  To  this  cause  may  be 
traced  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  many 
similar  ones  through  which  the  country  has  of  late  so  fre- 
quently passed,  in  which  few  are  out  of  debt  ;  and  of  the 
indebted,  though  few  are  actually  insolvent,  but  a  small  por- 
tion ctiuld  pay  their  dobts,  if  demanded  iu  legal  currency. 
And  shall  wo,  who  are,  at  least  in  part,  responsible  fitr  sucha 
state  of  things,  at  such  a  period,  when  the  debtors  are  so 
much  at  tho  mercy  of  the  creditors,  reversing  the  ill-judged, 
but  humane  policy  wisely  prohibited  to  the  States  by  the 
constitution,  of  interposing  in  favor  of  the  debtors,  arm  the 
creditors  witli  new  and  extraordinaiy  jtowers  of  enforcing 
their  demands  ?     Who  is  there  that  does  ni>t  feel  that  it 
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would  be  impolitic,  cruel,  and  unjust  ?  But  it  is  only  al 
such  periofis  that  bankrupt  laws  are  proposed  ;  and  is  it  at 
all  wonderful  that  the  instinctive  feelings  of  the  community 
bavc  so  steadily  and  strongly  resisted  their  adoption  ? 

On  no  occasion  has  there  been  stronger  cause  for  resist- 
ance than  the  present ;  for  on  none  would  such  a  law  bo 
more  impolitic  and  cruel ;  and  such,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
discussion,  is  the  feeling  of  tlus  body.  Standing  alone  and 
limited  to  individuals,  I  doubt  whether  the  portions  of  the 
amendment  under  immediate  consideration  would  receive  a 
single  vote,  althoujih  it  is  the  only  part  which  is  clearly  and 
unquestionably  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution.  It  may, 
then,  well  be  asked,  if  it  is  without  supporters,  why  is  it  insert- 
ed ?  But  one  answer  can  be  <^ven;  because  it  ia  felt,  as  ob- 
noxious OS  it  is,  to  be  intlispcnsable  to  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
visions connected  with  it.  One  portion  of  the  Senate  is  bo 
intent  on  passing  the  part  ia  favor  of  insolvent  debtors,  that 
they  are  willing  to  take  with  it  the  compulsory  jwrtion, 
in  favor  (»f  creditors  ;  while  another,  from  a  strong  desire  to 
include  corporations,  are  willing  \o  comprehend  the  other 


provisions, 


though 


tlicy  denounce  the  provisions  in  favor  of 
insolvent  debtors,  standing  alone,  as  fraudulent,  unjust,  and 
unconstitutional.  It  is  thus  the  two  extremes  unite  in 
favor  of  a  measure  that  neither  wouhl  BU]>port  alone  ;  and  a 
feature  of  the  bill,  obnoxious  of  itself,  but  constitutional,  is 
made  to  buoy  up  other  portions,  which,  if  not  clearly  uncon- 
Btitutionnl,  to  say  the  least,  are  of  doubtful  constitution- 
ality. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  represent  the  portion  of  the 
Union  where  the  indebtedness  is  the  greatest,  and  who,  on 
that  account,  favor  the  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  insol- 
vent, that  the  oj>eration  of  the  amendment,  should  it  pass, 
will  disappoint  them.  The  part  in  favor  of  the  debtors  may, 
indeed,  throw  olT  tlie  burden  from  many,  who  are  now  ho|>e- 
lessly  insolvent,  and  restore  their  usefulness  to  themHelveg 
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and  society  ;  but  the  other  provisions  will  i*cJuce  a  fur  greater 
number  to  insolvency,  who  might  othcrwiiMj  st  niggle  through 
their  embarrassments,  with  a  competency  left  for  the  support 
of  themselves  and  families.  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  Should 
the  amendment,  as  it  now  stands,  become  a  law,  instead  of 
relieving,  it  would  crush,  the  indebted  portion  of  the  Union. 
In  order  to  make  good  the  assertion,  I  will  now  turn  to  the 
novel  and  important  provision  which  places  certain  corpora- 
tions and  banks  among  them,  under  this  compulsory  process. 

I  am  not  tlic  apologist  of  banks  or  corporations  generally, 
nor  am  I  the  atlvocate  of  chartered  [jrivileges.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  not  a  member  of  the  body  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  evils  of  the  l»anklug  system,  as  now  modi- 
fied, or  more  opposed  to  grants  of  ])nvilege8  to  one  portion 
of  the  community,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  My  opinions 
on  these  points  have  not  been  recently  or  hastily  formed.  I 
long  biuce  embraced  them,  after  much  reflection  and  obser- 
vation, and  am  prepared  to  assert  and  mtuntain  them  on  all 
proper  occasions.  But,  Sir,  I  am  not  to  be  caught  by  words  ; 
I  have  too  much  experience  for  that.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  am 
told  that  this  is  a  contest  between  corporations  and  individ- 
uals— the  artificial,  legal  person,  called  a  body  politic,  and 
the  individual  man,  as  ibrmed  by  his  Creator.  All  this  is 
lost  on  me.  I  look  not  to  wberc  tbc  blow  is  professedly 
aimed,  but  beyond,  where  it  must  tail.  The  corporate,  ideal 
thing  at  which  it  is  said  to  be  directed,  ia  intangible,  and 
without  the  capacity  of  hearing,  seeing,  or  feeling  ;  but  there 
are  beneath,  thousands  on  thousands,  not  shadows,  but  real, 
sensitive  human  btings,  on  whom  the  blow  will  fall  with  ven- 
geance. Before  we  act,  let  us  k)ok  at  things  as  they  really 
are,  and  not  as  we  may  imagine  them,  in  the  lurvor  of  debate. 

The  States  have,  by  an  unwiiie  and  dangerous  legislation, 
centralized  in  banks  and  other  corporations,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  relation  of  creditor  and  debtor.  Were  I  to  as- 
sert that  tiiewj  central  ^loints  couid  not  be  touched,  without 
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toiichiugj  at  the  same  time,  that  wide-spread  and  all-per* 
vading  relation,  in  its  minutest  and  remotest  ramitication,  1 
would  scarcely  exjiress  myself  too  strongly.  To  subject  them 
to  tliis  measure  would,  then,  be  to  subject  to  it,  in  reality, 
almost  the  entire  relation  of  creditor  and  debtor.  It  would 
be  banknipting  by  wholesale — a  prompt  and  forced  settle- 
ment of  the  aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  country,  under  all 
the  jiresHurc  o{  existing  emlMirrasHments,  made  many-fold 
greater  by  the  measure  itself. 

In  order  that  the  Senate  may  have  some  idea  how  vast 
and  comprehensive  the  measure  i.s,  I  will  give  a  statement 
from  the  paper  in  my  hand,  which  contains  the  most  recent 
account  we  have  of  the  nunilmr  and  condition  of  the  banks. 

There  were,  then,  by  estimation,  on  the  first  of  January 
last,  ujiwards  of  nine  hundred  banks,  including  branches, 
with  a  ca]>ital  of  ujjwardsof  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
having  debts  due  to  tiiem  of  more  than  four  hundred  and 
sixty  millinjiB,  and  Ity  ihom  of  innre  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy  millons,  making  the  aggregate  indebtedness,  to  and 
by  them,  upwards  of  seveit  hundR'd  and  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars, with  R  supply  of  specie  but  little  exceeding  thirty-three 
millions.  By  inchiding  the  hanks,  this  vast  amount  of  in- 
debtcdnesSj  concentrated  in  the  banking  flystem,  would  be 
suhjeut  to  the  o])eratior»  of  the  law,  should  the  measure  be 
mlopted.  But  theanieudmcLit  extendK  far  lieyond,  and  tiikes 
in  all  corporations  for  manufacturing,  commercial,  insmuaoc, 
or  trading  puqioses  ;  or  which  issue,  pay  out,  or  emit  bills, 
drafts,  or  ohligalious,  with  the  intention  ol  circulating  them 
as  a  substitute  for  money  ;  which  would  add  to  the  indebted- 
ness brought  within  its  oporntionSj  hundreds  of  millions  more. 
Never  was  a  scheme  of  baiikruf^tcy,  so  bold  and  comprehen- 
sive, adopted,  or  even  pr«.)posed,  before  :  no,  not  in  England 
itself,  where  the  power  of  Paruament  is  omnipotent,  and 
where  the  system  has  been  in  operation  for  three  centuries. 

Such  is  the  measure  projx)sed  to  be  adopted,  at  such  m 
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period  as  this,  when  there  jhh  univfrsal  nnJ  intense  pecuniary 
embarrassment — when  one-half  of  tlie  banks  have  isiwpended 
jwvments,  and  when  their  available  means  of  meeting  their 
debts  are  so  scanty.  At  such  a  perioil,  and  under  such  eir- 
cumstunccs,  any  creditor,  or  creditors,  to  wlium  a  bank,  or 
other  corporation,  may  owe  not  less  than  five  himdrod  dollars, 
may  demand  payment ;  and  if  not  paid  in  fil'teen  days,  may 
take  out  process  of  kinkruptcy,  onappliwitiou  totlic  Fedend 
Courts,  and  place  the  coqKmition,  with  all  its  debts,  credits, 
and  assets,  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  to  be  wound  up,  and  the 
proceeds  distributed  among  its  creditors.  I  venture  nothing 
in  asserting,  that  one-half  of  the  banks,  in  numljers,  and 
amount  of  capital,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  other  corj>ora- 
tions,  miijht  bf;  forthwith  placed  in  (MiinniiKsfon^  should  the 
measure  be  adoptet]  ;  which,  including  debts,  credits,  caj)ital, 
and  assets,  would  amount  at  least  to  seven  or  eight  hundred 
milUons,  all  to  be  converted  into  cash,  and  distributed 
among  thos<?.  entitled  to  it.  How  is  this  to  be  done  P  Where 
is  tho  cash  to  bo  had,  at  such  a  period  or  this,  particularly 
when  one-half  of  the  banks  wc»uld  be  closed,  and  their  notes 
equalling  one-half  of  the  present  scanty  supply  of  currency, 
would  cease  to  circulate  ?  What  sacrificeR,  what  insolven- 
cieSj  what  beggary,  what  frauds,  what  desolation  and  ruin, 
would  follow  I 

But  would  the  calamity  fall  vnth  equal  vengeance  on  all 
the  land,  or  would  there  be  some  favored,  exempted  portion, 
while  desolation  would  overehadow  the  residue  ?  Let  the 
document**  which  1  hold  answer.  It  is  a  communication  from 
the  President,  tninsmitting  a  report  from  tho  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  this  body,  dated  the  8th  January  last,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  suspended  and  non-suspended  banks,  of 
last  year,  arranged  according  to  States,  boginningwith  Maine. 
I  find,  on  turning  to  the  document,  that  there  are  nine  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty-nine  bunks,  including  branches,  in  tho  Union » 
of  which  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  are  in  New-England 
and  New-York.  Of  this  number  but  seven  lue  suspended, 
if  Bhude  Island  be  esceplod.  Her  banks  all  8US{)ended,  but 
I  understand  have  since  resumed.  The  Senator  near  me, 
from  that  State  (Mr.  Knight),  can  answer  whether  such  ia 
the  fact. 

[Mr.  Knight  assented.] 

There  are,  then,  Sir,  in  Now-Englaud  and  New- York  five 
hundred  and  tliirty-one  banks  which  arc  not  suspended,  and 
but  seven  that  are.  Now,  Sir,  if  w^e  cross  the  Hudson,  and 
cast  our  eyes  Soutli  and  "West,  we  shall  find  the  opposite 
state  of  things.  We  shall  find  there  fuur  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  banks  ;  of  which  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  suspended 
in  whole  or  in  i^irt,  and  fifty-three  did  not.  It  is  probable 
that  tho  present  proportion  is  still  more  unfavonibk*. 

Ciui  wc  doubt  J  with  these  fjuts,  where  the  stomiwill  rage 
with  all  its  desolating  fury  ?  Is  there  any  one  so  credulous  as  to 
believe  that  any  one  of  the  8U9i>end<Hl  biuiks,  throughout  that 
vast  rc;^iiin,  or  muuy  of  the  ni»n-suBpended,  imder  the  jMiuic 
which  the  passage  of  the  act  would  cause,  could  meet  their 
debts,  and  thereby  escape  the  penalties  of  the  act  ?  And 
if  not,  is  there  any  one  here  prejiared  to  place  at  once  all  the 
banks  south  and  west  of  New-York,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
the  hands  of  assignees,  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
the  Fudend  Courts  ?  Is  there  any  one  willing  that  their  doors 
should  be  all  at  once  closed  ;  their  notes  cease  to  circulate  ;* 
their  affairs  be  woundup  ;  their  debts  to  and  from  them  be 
forthwith  collected  ;  their  property  and  assets  converted  into 
money  by  Federal  ofticers,  acting  under  FedenU  authority, 
and  all  that  might  be  lei\  from  plunder,  fniud,  and  forced 
sales,  distributed  among  creditors  ?  And  how,  I  ask,  ia  so 
mighty  a  concern,  amounting  in  the  aggregate,  certainly  to 
not  less  than  five  or  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  bo  at 
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once  wound  up  ?  Where  i.s  the  money  to  be  found  to  pay 
the  debts  to  and  from  the  banks,  and  to  piu-chasc  the  vast 
amount  of  property  held  by  them  and  their  debtors,  which 
must  be  brought  at  uncc  under  the  hammer  ? — where  found, 
after  their  notes  have  ceased  to  circulatCj  (as  they  would,  as 
soon  afi  process  of  bankruptcy  is  taken  out  against  them), 
and  before  specie  could  come  in  to  sujtply  their  ]ilace  ? 
Were  it  possible  to  carry  through  the  measure,  it  would 
Bprcad  unheard  of  destruction  and  desolation  tiirouj^h  the 
vast  portion  of  the  Union,  on  which  the  blow  would  full ; 
such  as  the  marching  of  hostile  armies  from  one  extremity 
to  another ;  the  sweep  of  tornadoes ;  the  outpouring  of  floods ; 
or  the  withholding  from  the  parched  and  thirsty  earth  the 
fertilizing  dro]>pings  uf  the  clouds,  would  give  but  a  faint 
conception  of.  But  it  would  be  impuKsible.  If  you  were  to 
adoj)t  the  measure,  you  would  ordain  what  would  not,  could 
not  be  executed.  Public  indignation  would  paralyze  the  hand 
of  the  grasping  creditor,  stretched  to  execute  it,  and  sweep 
your  act  from  tlje  statute  book  ere  it  could  be  enforced. 

I  turn  now  from  the  immediate  efFects  *>f  the  measure, 
were  it  possible  to  carry  it  into  effect,  to  inquire  what  would 
be  its  permanent  eflect,  if  adopted.  Its  first  effect,  after  the 
desolating  storm  had  passed  over,  would  be  to  centralize  the 
control  over  al!  the  banks  that  might  be  spared^  or  thereafter 
chartered,  in  the  banks  located  where  the  public  revenue 
would  be  principally  collected  and  disbursed  ;  and  where  that 
would  be,  I  need  not  say.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  fiscal 
action  of  the  Government  woidd  keep  the  exchanges  steadily 
and  permanently  in  its  favor.  Now,  Sir,  every  man  of  busi- 
ness knows,  that  the  banks  located  at  the  point  where  ex- 
changes are  permanently  favorable,  can  control  those  where 
they  arc  unfavorable.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  former 
can  draw  on  the  latter  with  profit  ;  and,  through  their  drafts, 
command  their  HpeeiCjOr  notes,  at  pleasure,  while  the  reverse 
is  the  case  vith  the  latter.     Hence  the  consequence  would 
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be  control  on  one  side,  nnd  dependence  on  the  atlier,  increas- 
ing with  the  increasing  amouut  of  collection  and  disbaree- 
luentB,  whicli,  by  their  absorbing  character,  would  draw  with 
them  the  imports  and  exports,  with  an  increased  control  over 
the  exchanges.  Add  to  this  the  power  which  this  meofiure 
would  place  in  the  ]mnds  of  the  banks  at  the  favored  points, 
and  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that  it  wouhl  at  all  times 
be  in  their  power  to  crush,  by  a  sudden  and  unexix^cted  run, 
the  bonks  elsewhere,  which  might  incur  their  displeasure, 
with  greater  e;iae,  and  more  effectually,  than  the  late  United 
States  Bank,  in  its  most  jMilmy  days,  ever  could. 

The  next  permanent  effect  would  be,  to  place  the  whole 
banking  system  under  the  control  of  this  Government.  It 
would  hold  over  the  banks  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The 
process  of  bankruptcy  against  an  incorfioration  is  but  an- 
other name  for  its  death-warrant.  It  would  give,  with  the 
power  of  destroyin^r,  that  of  rei^ulating  them,  without  regard 
to  their  chartered  rights.  The  same  bold  constmctiou  that 
would  authorize  Congress  to  subject  them  to  a  bankrupt  law, 
woidd  give  it  the  power  to  determine  at  pleasure  what  shall 
or  shall  not  constitute  acts  of  Imnkruptcy,  by  which  it  might 
limit  the  extent  of  their  business,  fix  the  proportion  of  specie 
to  liability,  and  make  it  a  condition  for  one  dollar  in  circular 
tiou,  there  should  be  a  dollar  iu  their  vaults.  The  ]>o8ses- 
Bion  of  such  a  power  would  give  Congress  more  unlimited 
control  over  the  banks,  than  that  which  the  States  that  in- 
corporated them,  possess,  or  which  you  would  possess  over  a 
Bank  of  tho  Uuited  States,  chartered  by  yourselves.  Youi 
power  over  such  an  institution,  and  the  States  over  their  own 
banks,  would  be  limited  by  the  acts  of  incorporation  ;  while 
yours  over  the  hanks  of  the  States,  with  the  bankn:pt  power 
in  your  haiulK,  would  be  without  any  other  limitation,  than 
your  discretion. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
State  banks  to  your  will,  must  be  the  result  of  such  unlim- 
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ited  control ;  and  not  lesa  easy,  that  with  their  subjugation 
the  conHict  between  tliis  Govemnient  and  the  banks  would 
i,  to  be  followed  by  a  close  and  perpetual  alliauce.  It 
is  in  the  naturo  of  government  to  wage  war  with  whatever 
is  opposed  to  its  wil],  and  to  take  uiiJcir  its  protCL'tiun  that 
which  it  baa  subdued  ;  nor  would  the  banks  be  found  to  ho  an 
exception.  They  would  be  forced  to  conciliate  tlie  good  will 
of  the  Government,  on  which  both  their  safety  and  profit 
would  depend  ;  and  in  no  way  could  tliey  more  effectually 
do  that,  than  by  upholding  its  |)ower  and  autliority.  They 
would  be  thus  forced,  by  the  strongest  apjtoals  to  both  their 
fear  and  hope,  into  the  political  arena,  with  tljoir  immense 
power  and  intiueucc,  and  to  take  an  active  and  decided  part 
in  all  the  party  strifes  of  the  day,  throwing  their  weight  al- 
ways on  the  side  whieli  their  safety  and  prulit  niiglit  dictate. 
The  end  would  be  the  very  reverse  of  that  for  whicli  we,  who 
are  in  favor  of  a  divorce  of  Government  and  banks,  have 
been  contending  for  the  last  three  years.  Instead  of  divorce, 
there  would  be  union  ;  instead  of  excluding  the  banks  from 
the  political  struggles  of  the  day,  they  would  be  forced  to  be 
active  and  zealous  partisans  in  self-defence  ;  and  instead  of 
leaving  the  banks  to  the  control  of  the  States,  from  which 
they  derive  their  charters,  you  would  assume  over  them  a  con- 
trol more  poweiful  and  unlimited,  than  has  ever  been  before 
exercised  over  them  by  this  (iovernment,  either  tlimugh  the 
pet  banks  or  a  National  Bank.  This  control  would  bo  the 
rgreatest  at  the  principal  }>oiats  of  collection  and  disburse- 
ment— the  very  point  where  that  of  the  local  banks  would 
be  the  greatest  over  all  others.  It  follows  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  Imve  the  most  decisive  and  complete  control  over 
those  tliat  would  control  all  others  ;  and,  by  lending  their 
powerful  aid  and  intiucnce  to  maintain  their  control,  would 
in  reality  control  the  whole  banking  system  ;  thus  making, 
in  etlect,  the  bjmks  at  theiuvtired  points  the  National  Bank, 
and  the  rest  virtuallv  but  brunches.     If  to  this  we  add  the 
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coiifrol  which  it  would  give  over  the  other  and  powerful  cor- 
pomtioiia  enumerated  in  the  amendment,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  the  raeasure,  if  adopted,  would  do  more  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  this  Government,  and  diminish  that  of 
the  States — to  strengthen  the  cause  of  consolidation,  and 
weaken  that  of  State  Rights — than  any  which  has  been  as- 
sumed by  Congress. 

Having  pointed  out  the  consequences,  I  now  demand,  in 
the  name  of  the  constitution,  what  right  has  Congress  to  ex- 
tend a  bankrupt  act  over  the  incorporated  institutions  of  the 
Stfttew,  and  thereby  seize  on  this  immense  jtower?  The 
burden  of  proof  ih  on  those  who  claim  the  right,  and  not  on 
UB  who  oppose  it,  I  repeat,  ours  is  a  government  of  limited 
powers,  and  those  who  claim  to  exercise  a  power,  must  show 
the  grant — a  clear  and  certain  grant,  in  case  of  a  j>owcr  so 
pregnant  with  consequences  as  this. 

I  ask,  then,  those  who  claim  tliis  power,  on  what  grounds 
do  they  place  it  ?  Do  they  rust  it  on  the  nature  of  the 
power,  as  being  jiecullarly  ap]*Hciible  to  banks  and  the  other 
corporations  proposed  to  be  embraced  ?  If  so,  frail  is  the 
foimdation.  Never  was  power  more  unauited  to  its  subject 
— so  much  so,  that  language  itself  has  to  be  force<l  and  per- 
verted to  make  it  aiijilicable.  Taking  corporations  in  their 
proper  sense,  as  bodies  politic,  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
portion  of  the  whole  process,  beginning  with  the  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  extending  to  tliu  iiuid  discharge,  applicable  to 
them.  What  one  of  the  numerous  acts  of  bankni])tcy  can 
they  commit  ?  Can  they  depart  from  the  State,  or  bo  ar- 
rested, or  ^x^  imfirisoued,  or  escape  fmm  prison,  or,  in  a  word, 
commit  any  one  of  the  acta  without  which  an  individual  can- 
not be  made  a  bankrupt  ?  No,  but  they  may  stop  payment, 
and  thereby  subject  themselves  to  the  act.  True  ;  but  how 
is  the  process  to  be  carried  through?  The  provision  requires 
the  bankrupt  to  be  sworn  :  can  you  swear  corporations  ?  It 
requires  divers  acts  to  be  done  by  the  Itankrupt,  under  the 
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penalty  of  imprisonment  :  can  ycni  mipristm  a  corporation  ? 
It  directs  a  discharge  to  be  given  to  tin?  lianknipt,  which  ex- 
empts his  person  and  future  acquisitions :  can  a  coqioration 
receive  the  benefit  nf  ench  discharge  ?  No  ;  the  process 
itself  IB  the  dissohition,  the  death  of  the  coq>oration.  It  is 
thus  that  language  is  tbrccdj  strained,  and  distorted,  in  order 
to  bring  a  power  so  inapplicable  to  the  subject  to  bear  on 
corporations.  It  would  Ijc  just  as  mtional  to  include  corpo- 
rations in  insolvent  laws,  which  none  has  hoen,  as  yet,  so  ab- 
surd as  to  think  of  doing. 

The  right,  then,  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of 
the  power.  On  what,  then,  can  it  stand  ?  On  precedents  ? 
I  admit  that  if,  at  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tntioBj  it  was  the  practice  to  include  cr^^po^itit)ns  in  acts  of 
baukruptcyj  it  would  go  far  to  CBtablisli  that  it  was  intended 
by  the  constitution  to  include  them.  But  the  reverse  is  the 
fact.  As  long  as  the  system  has  been  in  operation,  there  is 
not  a  case  where  a  corporation  was  ever  incliidedj  cither  in 
England,  tliis  country,  or  any  other,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, nor  ever  proposed  to  be.  The  attempt  in  this  case 
is  a  perfect  novelty,  without  precedent  or  example  ;  and  all 
the  force  which  it  is  acknowledged  the  practice  of  including 
them  would  have  given  in  favor  of  the  rigiit,  is  thus  thrown, 
with  a  weight  equally  decisive,  against  it. 

But  we  have  not  yet  approached  the  real  difficulty.  If 
the  power  was  ever  so  aj>propriate,  and  the  only  one  that 
was — if  precedents  were  innumerable — it  wotdd  only  prove 
that  this  Government  would  have  tlie  right  of  applying  the 
power  to  incorporations  of  its  own  creating.  It  could  not  go 
an  inch  btyond,  and  would  leave  the  great  difficidty  untouch- 
ed— the  right  of  Congress  to  include  State  corporations  in 
au  act  of  bankruptcy  passed  by  its  authorit}-.  Where  is 
such  a  power  to  bo  found  in  the  constitution  ?  It  seems  to 
bo  forgot  that  this  and  the  State  Governments  are  co-ordi- 
nate govcrumcuts,  emanating  from  the  same  aulhority^  and 
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making  togctlicr  one  complex,  but  Itarmonious  and  beautiful 
fiystem,  in  which  each,  withiu  its  allotted  sphere,  is  indepen- 
denty  and  coequal  with  tho  other.  If  cue  has  a  light  to 
crciite,  tho  other  cannot  have  the  right  to  destroy.  The 
])nnciple  has  been  carried  tio  far^  that  In  the  cu«e  of  tlie  State 
of  Maryland  and  McColough,  the  Suj)reme  Court,  after  ela- 
borate argument,  decided  that  a  State,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
undoubted  right  of  taxing,  could  not  tax  a  brancli  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  located  in  its  limits,  on  the  ground  that 
the  right  of  taxing,  in  such  case,  involved  tlio  right  of  destroy- 
ing. Admit,  then,  Congress  had  the  right  to  include  corpora- 
tions of  its  own  creation  ;  still,  according  to  the  principle  thus 
recognized,  it  could  not  include  thoso  created  by  the  States, 
— unless,  indcctl,  the  fundnniental  principle  of  our  system, 
admitted  even  by  the  cxtRune  consolidation  school  of  politics, 
that  each  government  is  coetjual  and  iudei>endcnt  within 
its  sphere,  should  be  denied,  and  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
this  Government  be  assumed.  If,  then,  tho  States  have  a 
right  to  create  banks,  and  otlier  corpomtious  enumerated  in 
the  amendment,  it  follows  that  Congress  has  not  the  right  to 
destroy  them  ;  nor,  of  course,  to  include  them  in  an  act  of 
bankrujitcy,  tlio  very  operatiun  ut'  which,  w!ien  nj)]>lied  to  cor- 
porations, is,  to  destroy.  But  whether  they  have  or  have  not 
the  right,  belongs  not  to  Congress  to  decide.  Tho  right  of 
the  separate  legislatures  of  the  States  to  decide  on  their  re- 
served powers,  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  Congress  to  decide  on 
the  delegated.  Each  must  judge  for  itsuli'in  carrying  out  its 
powers.  To  deny  tliis,  woidd  be  virtually  to  give  a  veto  to 
Congi-ess  over  the  acts  of  the  State  legishitures — a  power 
directly  refused  by  the  convention,  though  anxiously  pressed 
by  tho  National  ]»arty  in  that  body. 

Such  anil  so  conclusive  is  the  argument  against  the  right ; 
and  how  has  it  been  met  ?  We  are  told  that  the  States  liave 
greatly  abused  the  power  of  incorporation.  I  admit  it.  The 
power  has  been  sadly  and  dangerously  abused.     I  stand  not 
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here  to  defend  banks  or  other  iocorporat  ions,  or  to  justify  tho 
States  in  granting;  charters.  No  ;  my  ohjcct  is  far  dificrent. 
I  have  risen  to  defend  the  constitution,  and  to  resist  the  in- 
roads on  the  ri^Iit«  ul"  the  Stiiti\s.  In  tlio  discharge  of  that 
duty  I  ask,  can  the  abuse  oF  tlie  riji^lit  of  grunting  Ijank  or 
other  diarters,  give  you  the  right  to  destroy  or  regulate 
them  ?  Are  you  i*eady  to  admit  the  same  rule,  as  apphed 
to  your  own  i>owers  ?  Have  the  State  legislatures  abused 
their  powers  more  than  Congress  has  its  powers  ?  Has  it 
not  abused,  and  grossly  ahuBcd,  its  powers  of  laying  taxes  and 
appropriating  money  ?  And  what  jLSsumncc  in  there,  with 
these  examples  before  us,  that  Cungi-csa  wt>uld  not  Lv^iiuHy 
abuse  the  right  of  controlling  State  corporations,  which  is  so 
eagerly  Bought  to  be  vested  in  it  by  some  ?  But  we  are  also 
told  that  bank  paper — worthless,  irredeemable  bank  paper 
— lias  deranged  the  currency,  and  ought  to  be  suj^pressed, 
I  admit  the  fact.  I  acknowledge  the  mificliief,  but  object  to 
the  remedy,  and  the  right  of  np])Iying  it.  I  go  further.  If 
the  evil  could  give  us  the  right  to  apply  any  of  our  })Owers  to 
remedy  it,  regardless  of  the  constitution,  the  taxing  power 
would  be  far  more  8impk\  efficient,  and  less  mischievous 
in  its  apjilicatiun.  It  would  bo  applied  to  the  specihc  evil. 
That  which  has  deranged  llu;  iiirrency,  and  defeated  the 
object  of  the  constitution  in  rL'lation  to  it,  is  the  circulation 
of  bank-notes.  There  lies  the  evil  ;  and  to  dlvcHt  the  banks 
of  the  right  of  circulation,  is  to  eradicate  it.  For  that  pur- 
pose, what  remedy  could  be  more  simjile,  safe,  imd  efficacious, 
than  the  taxing  power,  were  it  constitutional  ?  By  its  means, 
bunk-notes  might  bo  grjuluuUy  and  iiuietly  fiup])ressud,  and 
the  banks  left  in  full  j>OKse8sion  of  all  their  other  functions 
unimjiaired.  There  is  but  one  objectii>n  to  it,  but  that  a  de- 
cisive one — its  unconstitutionality.  It  would  be  a  per\-orsion 
of  the  taxing  power,  given  to  raise  revenue.  To  apply  it 
to  suppress  or  regulate  the  circulation  of  bank-notes,  would 
be  to  change  its  nature  cnfirelt/,  from  a  (ajcing  to  a  penal 
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power,  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional;  but  not  more  so  thar 
to  include  Imnks  and  other  corporations  in  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, as  ])ropo8ed  by  the  amendment,  while  in  every  other 
respect,  it  would  be  greatly  preferable. 

One  other  ground  still  remains  to  be  considered.  The 
authority  of  influential  names  has  been  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  supply  the  defect  of  argument.  The  names  of  two  dis- 
tinguislied  individuals,  who  funnerly  filled  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, have  been  introdueod — Mr.  Dalhia,  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford— in  favor  of  the  right  of  including  banks.  If  this  was  a 
question  to  be  decided  by  authority,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  their  opinions,  able  as  they  were,  would  be  enti- 
tled to  little  weight  in  this  case.  They  were  casually  and  in- 
cidentally given  iu  u  report  on  another  subject,  and  that  cal- 
culated to  load  them  to  an  erroneous  view  in  reference  to  this 
power.  Such  an  opinion  given,  under  such  circumstances, 
by  the  ablest  judge,  would  have  little  weight  in  a  private 
case,  even  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  ought  to  have  none  in 
this  body,  on  a  great  constitutional  question.  Besides,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  opinion  of  both  was  in  favor  of  the  con- 
stitutionalify  of  a  National  Bank, — and  that,  too,  after  a  full 
and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  subject.  Now,  Sir,  I  put 
the  question  to  the  Senators  who  have  quoted  their  casual 
opinion,  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  including  banks 
in  a  bankrupt  law,  are  they  willing  to  adojit  their  well  con- 
sidered and  solemnly  delivered  opinion  in  favor  of  the  right 
to  iucor])nrate  a  bank  ?  And  if  not,  how,  on  the  ground  of 
precedent^  can  they  adopt  the  one  and  reject  the  other? 
The  names  of  othur  distinguished  individuals  have  been  quoted 
— Randolph,  Macon,  White,  Smith,  and  others — but,  in  my 
opinion,  unfairly  quoted.  It  is  true,  they  voted,  in  1827, 
when  the  Bankrupt  Bill  was  then  before  the  Senate,  in  favor 
of  an  amendment  to  include  banks  ;  but  it  is  equally  so, 
that  the  amendment  was  moved  at  the  end  of  a  long  debate, 
when  the  Senate  was  exhausted,  and  that  It  was  but  slightly 
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discussed.  But,  what  is  of  more  importance,  they  nere  op- 
posed to  the  bill ;  and,  as  the  amendment  came  from  a  hos- 
tile quarter,  and  was  clearly  intended  to  embarrass  the  bill 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  received  the  votes  of  many  with 
the  \iew  of  dcBtroying  the  bill,  without  thinlvin;;  whether  it 
was  constitutional  or  not  ;  just  as  some,  no  doubt  will  vote 
against  the  opposite  amendment,  to  strike  the  banks  out, 
now  under  consideration,  from  the  belief  that  it  is  the  most 
eflectual  means  of  destroying  this  bill.  But  if  the  question 
IS  to  be  decided  by  weight  of  names,  and  the  vote  on  the  oc- 
casion to  be  the  test,  the  weight  is  clearly  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  vote  stood,  12  to  include  the  banks,  and  35 
against  i  and  among  the  latter  will  be  found  names  not  less 
influential — those  of  Tazewell,  Rowan-,  Hayne,  Berrien,  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  finally  that  of  the  pre- 
sent Chief  Magistrate.  But  why  attempt  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion by  the  weight  of  names,  however  distinguished  ?  Do  we 
not  know  that  all  tliose  referred  to  belonged  to  the  iioHticul 
school  which  utterly  repudiates  the  authority  of  precedents 
in  construing  the  constitution,  and  who,  if  they  were  now  all 
alive,  and  here  present  as  members  of  the  Senate,  would  not 
regard  the  name  of  any  man  in  deciding  this  important  con- 
stitutional question  ? 

I  have  now  presented  the  result  of  my  rcOcctiona  on  this 
important  measure.  To  sum  up  the  wliole  in  a  few  words, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  whole  project,  iuchiding  the 
bill  and  the  amendment^  is  unconstitutional,  except  the 
provisions  embracing  compiUsory  bankniptcVj  as  it  is  called, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  individuals ;  and  that,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  is  highly  inexpedient.  Thus  thinking,  I 
shall  vote,  in  the  lirsC  instance,  against  striking  out  t!ic  bill, 
and  inserting  the  amendment,  and  if  that  succeeds,  against 
the  bill  itself. 
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On  the  Prospective  Pre-emption   Bill,   delivereJ  in 
the  Senate,  January  12  th,  1841. 

[The  Bill  to  establuh  a  permanent  proepectire  pre-emption  srstem 
in  favor  ofsetllerB  on  tlie  public  landa,  who  shall  inhabit  and  culcirate 
the  ume,  and  raise  a  log  cabin  thereon,  being  the  special  order  of 
the  day,  was  taken  up,  the  question  being  on  the  proposition  by 
Mr.  Crittenden  to  recommit  Ihc  Bill,  wiUi  instructions  to  report  a 
Bit!  to  distribute  ttie  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  tlie  public  lands  among 
the  States ;  which  Mr.  Calhoun  offered  to  amend,  by  substituting  a 
Bill  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  the  States  in  whicii  they  lie,  upon 
oertain  conditions.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  :  I  regard  the  question  of  the  public 
lands,  next  to  that  of  tlie  currency,  as  the  most  daugerouft 
and  difficult  of  all  which  demand  the  attention  of  the  countTy 
and  the  Government,  at  thL*  important  juncture  of  our 
aifiurs.  I  do  not  except  a  protective  tariff;  for  I  cannot 
believe,  after  what  we  have  experienced,  that  such  a  measure 
can  again  be  adoj)ted, — a  measure  which  has  done  more  to 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  country,  public  and  private,  to 
disorder  its  currency,  derange  its  business,  and  to  weaken 
and  endanger  its  free  institutions,  than  any  other  except  the 
paper  system,  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  allied. 

In  oft'ering  the  amendment  I  propose,  1  do  not  intend  to 
controvert  the  justice  of  the  eulogiuui  which  has  been  so 
often  pronounced  on  our  land  system  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion.  On  the  contrarj',  I  believe  that  it  was  admirably 
a^nsted  to  effect  its  abject,  when  first  adopted  ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  measure,  to  be  perfect,  must  be 
adfiptod  to  circumstances,  and  that  great  changes  have  taken 
place,  in  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  since  the  adoption  of  our 
laud  system.     At  that  time,  the  vast  region  now  covered  by 
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the  new  States,  whicli  have  grown  up  on  the  jiublic  domain, 
bcloDgeJ  to  foreign  powers,  or  was  occupied  by  numei\>ufe 
Indian  tribesj  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sparse  settlementfl 
on  the  inconsidemble  tracts  to  which  the  title  of  the  Indians 
was  at  that  time  extinguished.  Since  then  a  mighty  change 
has  taken  place.  Nine  States  have  sj>rung  up  aa  if  by 
magic,  with  a  jiopuiation  not  less,  probably,  than  that  of 
two-fidhs  of  the  old  States,  and  destined  to  surpass  them  in 
a  few  years  in  numbers,  power,  and  intlucuce.  That  a 
change  so  mighty  should  so  derange  a  system  intended  for 
an  entirely  different  condition  of  things  as  to  render  import- 
ant changes  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  present  circun^stantxis,  is 
no  more  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  wuulJ,  indeed, 
have  been  a  miracle  had  it  been  otherwise  j  and  we  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  that  the  operation  of  the 
system  shoukl  afford  daily  evidence  that  it  not  only  deranged, 
but  deeply  deranged  ;  and  that  its  derangement  is  followed 
by  a  train  of  evils  that  threaten  disiister,  unless  a  timely  and 
ofliL'ient  remedy  should  he  applied.  I  would  ask  those  who 
think  differently,  and  who  believe  the  system  still  continues 
to  work  well,  Was  it  no  evil,  that  session  after  session,  for 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  Congress  should  be  engaged  in 
angry  and  deeply  agitating  discussions,  growing  out  of  the 
public  lands,  in  which  one  side  is  denounced  as  the  friends, 
and  the  other  as  the  enemies,  of  the  new  States  ?  Wjis  the 
increasing  violence  of  this  agitation  from  year  to  year,  and 
threatening  ultimately,  not  only  the  loss  of  the  public  do- 
main, but  th<.^  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  country,  no  evil  ? 
Is  it  well  that  one-third  of  the  time  of  Congress  should  be 
ctmsunicd  in  legislating  on  subjects  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  public  lands,  thereby  prolonging  the 
sessions  proportionally,  and  adding  to  the  expense  upward  of 
8*200,000  annually?  Is  it  no  evil  that  the  Government 
sliould  own  half  the  lands  withia  the  limits  of  nine  members 
of  this  Union,  and  over  which  they  can  exercise  no  authority 
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or  control  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  the  domain  of  so  manj  Slates 
»botUd  be  under  the  exclauTe  legislation  and  guaidianahip 
of  this  Government,  contrarr  to  the  genius  of  the  coostita- 
tion,  which,  intending  tc  leave  to  each  State  the  regolation 
of  its  local  and  peculiar  concerns,  delegated  to  the  CnioQ 
those  only  in  which  all  had  a  common  interest  ?  K  to  all 
these  be  added  the  vast  amount  of  patronage  exercised  hj 
this  Government  through  the  medium  of  the  public  lands 
cnrer  the  new  States,  and  through  them  over  the  whole 
Union,  and  the  pernicious  influence  thereby  brought  to  bear 
on  all  other  subjects  of  legislation,  can  it  be  denied  that 
many  and  great  evils  result  from  the  system  as  it  now 
operates,  which  call  aloud  for  some  speedy  and  efficient 
remedy? 

But  why  should  I  look  beyond  the  question  lefore  us  to 
prove,  by  the  confession  of  all,  that  there  is  some  deep  dia- 
order  in  the  system  ?  There  are  now  three  measures  before 
the  Senate,  each  proposing  important  changes,  and  the  one 
or  the  other  receiving  tlie  support  of  every  member  of  the 
body  ;  even  of  those  who  cry  out  against  changes.  It  is  too 
late,  then,  to  deny  the  disordered  state  of  the  system.  The 
disease  is  admitted,  and  the  only  question  is,  What  remedy 
shall  be  applied  ? 

I  object  Iwth  to  the  bill  and  the  umeudinent  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Crittenden),  because, 
regarded  as  remedial  measures,  they  are  both  inappropriate 
and  inadequate.  Neither  pre-emption,  nor  distribution  of 
the  revenue  received  from  the  public  lands,  can  have  any 
possible  etVect  in  correcting  the  disordered  action  of  the 
system.  I  put  the  question,  Would  one  or  the  other  contri- 
bute in  the  smallest  degree  to  diminish  the  patronage  of  the 
Government,  or  the  time  consumed  on  questions  growing 
out  of  the  public  lands, — or  shorten  the  duration  of  the  ses* 
sions, — or  withdraw  the  action  of"  the  Government  over  so 
large  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  new  States,  and  place  them 
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and  their  representatives  here  on  the  same  independent  foot- 
ing with  the  uld  States  and  their  represoutativvs, — or  arrest 
the  angry  and  agitating  discussions  which,  year  after  year, 
distract  onr  councils,  and  threaten  so  much  mischief  to  the 
country  ?  Far  otherwise  would  bo  the  effect.  It  would  but 
increase  the  evil,  by  bringing  into  more  decided  conflict  the 
interests  of  the  new  and  old  States.  Of  all  the  ills  that 
could  befall  thenij  the  former  would  regard  the  distribution 
as  the  greatest,  while  the  latter  would  look  ou  the  pre-emp- 
tion system  proposed  by  the  Bill  as  little  short  of  an  open 
system  of  plunderj  if  we  may  judge  from  tlie  declarations 
which  we  have  he!inl  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

As,  then,  neither  can  correct  the  disease,  the  (juestion  is, 
What  remedy  can  ?  I  have  given  to  this  question  the  most 
deliberate  and  careful  examination,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  remedy  short  of 
cession — cession  to  the  States  rcsjtcctively  within  which  the 
lands  are  situated.  The  disease  lies  in  invnership  and  ad- 
ministration, and  nothing  short  of  parting  with  both  can 
reach  it.  Part  with  them,  and  you  will  at  once  take  away 
one-third  of  the  business  of  Congress;  shorten  its  sessions 
in  the  same  proportion,  with  a  corresponding  saving  of  ex- 
pense J  lo])  off  a  large  and  most  dangerous  portion  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Government  ;  arrest  these  an;^ry  and  agi- 
tating discussions,  whicli  do  so  uuich  to  alienate  the  good 
feelings  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Union,  and  disturb 
the  general  course  of  legislation,  and  endanger,  ultimately, 
the  loss  of  the  public  domain.  Retain  them,  and  they  must 
continue,  almost  without  mitigation,  apj>ly  what  palliatives 
you  may.     It  is  the  all-sulficient  and  only  remedy. 

Thus  far  would  seem  clear.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  to  doubt  that  cession  would  reach  the  evil,  and 
that  it  is  the  only  remedy  that  would,  If,  then,  there 
should  be  any  objection,  it  cjin  only  be  to  the  terma  or  condi- 
tions of  the  cession.     If  these  can  be  so  avijusted  as  to  give 
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ossuniQce  that  the  lands  shall  be  as  faithfully  managed  by  the 
States  as  by  this  G-ovcrnment,  and  that  all  the  interest4 
involved  shall  be  as  well,  or  better  secuivd  than  undwr  the 
existing  system,  all  that  could  be  desired  would  be  effected, 
and  all  objections  removed  to  the  final  and  quiet  settlement 
of  tliis  great,  vexed^  and  (hingerons  question.  In  saying  all 
objections,  I  hold  that  the  rij:^ht  of  disposin";  of  them  as  pro- 
posed, especially  when  demanded  by  high  considerations  of 
policy,  and  when  it  can  be  done  without  pecunian'-  loss  to  the 
Government,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  cannot  Ixj  fairly 
ileuied.  The  conatitutinn  gives  to  Congress  the  unlimited 
right  of  disposing  of  the  pubHc  domain,  and,  of  course,  with- 
out any  other  restrictions  than  what  the  nature  of  that  trust 
and  terms  of  cession  may  impose  ;  neither  of  which  forbids 
their  cession  in  the  manner  proposed. 

That  the  conditions  can  be  so  adjusted,  I  cannot  doubt. 
1  have  carefully  examined  the  whole  ground,  and  can  per- 
ceive no  dilliculty  that  cannot  be  surmounted.  1  feel  assured 
that  all  whicli  is  wanting  is  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  vast  importance  of  doing  something  that  will 
effectually  arrest  the  great  and  growing  evil,  residting  from 
the  application  of  the  system,  as  it  exists,  to  that  2>ortaoa  of 
the  public  domain  lying  in  the  new  States.  That  done,  the 
intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the  body  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
adjust  the  details  in  such  manner  as  will  effectually  guard 
every  interest,  and  secure  its  steady  and  fiiithful  management. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  have  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
bin  intro<!ii<!ed  originally  by  myself,  and  twice  reported  on 
fav()rably  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  as  tiic  amend- 
ment I  intend  to  offer  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Crittenden),  as  containing  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  conditions  and  provisions  on  wliich  the  lands  may 
be  disposed  of  to  the  States  with  safety  and  advantage  to  the 
interest  of  the  Croverument  and  the  Union,  and  great  benefit 
to  those  States.     The  details  may,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  im- 
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|iroved  ;  for  which  I  rely  on  the  iutelligencc  of  the  body  and 
critical  examination  of  the  committee,  should  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted  and  referred.  At  the  present  staj^e,  I 
regard  nothing  but  the  great  principles  on  winch  it  n^Rts,  and 
its  outlines,  to  be  at  issuo  ;  and  I  do  hope  that  all  who  may 
concur  with  me  on  principle  will  give  the  amendment  their 
support,  whatever  imperfection  they  may  suppose  to  exist  in 
its  modifications.  A  mcjisure  relating  to  a  question  so  vast 
and  complicated  can  be  perfected  in  its  details,  however 
Bouud  the  ])riuciples  on  which  it  restSj  or  correct  its  general 
outlines,  only  by  joint  consultation  and  counsel.  With 
these  remarks,  it  will  not  bo  necessary  for  me,  at  this  stage, 
to  give  more  than  a  general  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  firacndmcnt. 

Its  object  is  to  instruct  the  committeo  so  to  amend  the 
hill  as  to  dispose  of  all  the  ]>ubnc  lands  lying  in  the  States 
of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  with  the  exception  of 
sites  fur  forts,  navy  and  dock  yards,  arsenals,  magazines,  and 
other  public  buildings, — tho  cession  not  to  take  place  till 
after  tho  30th  of  June,  1842,  and  tlien  only  on  the  States 
resiiectively  agreeing  to  the  conditious  prescribed  in  the 
amendment ;  that  is,  to  pass  acts  irrevocably  to  adhere  to 
those  conditions,  tho  moat  prominent  of  which  is  to  pay  an- 
nually, on  a  day  fixed,  to  the  United  States  si.xty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  ])rocceds  of  the  sales  of  the  lauds  ;  that 
the  laud  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  and  as  proposed  to  be  mo- 
dified by  the  amendment,  shall  remain  unchanged,  except 
with  the  consent  of  Congress  ;  that  the  cession  shall  be  in 
full  of  the  five  per  cent,  fund  thereafter  to  accrue  to  those 
States  ;  that  they  shall  bo  exclusively  liable  for  tho  cost  of 
surveys,  sales,  extinction  of  Indian  titles,  and  management 
generally ;  that  the  States  may,  within  certain  prescribed 
limits,  gradually  reduce  the  price  of  the  lands  that  may 
remain  unsold  after  liaving  been  offered  for  sale  ten  years  or 
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Upward  ;  may  grant,  for  a  limited  period,  the  right  of  pi^ 
emption  for  ninety  days  to  tho  actual  settlers,  at  each  Btep 
in  the  reiluction  of  price  ;  and,  finally,  that  if  the  conditioiu 
of  cession  be  violated  by  a  State  in  any  particular,  all  titles 
or  grants  to  land  thereafter  sold  by  the  State  to  be  null  and 
void  ;  thus  giving  the  measure  the  force  and  solemnity  of  a 
compaut,  and  placing  the  whole  under  tlic  protection  of  the 
courts,  which  would  pronouuco  the  titles  to  be  void  if  made 
after  an  infraction  of  the  conditious  of  the  cession. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  an  investigation  of  these 
various  cunditions  at  this  time.  On  a  question  of  reference, 
where  the  principle  only  is  at  issue,  it  is  not  necessary.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  leading  object  is  to  make  as  little 
change  in  the  land  system,  as  it  now  exists,  as  is  consistent 
with  the  object  in  ^'iew ;  and  to  adopt  such  provisions  as  will 
enforce  the  faithful  perfonnance  of  the  terms  of  cession  on 
the  pai*t  of  the  States,  with  the  least  compensation  for  their 
expense  and  troul>le,  and  Iums  to  the  Government,  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  consistent  with  the  arrangement.  If  it 
can  be  made  to  ai>pear  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  the  States  will  faithfully  comply  with  these  con- 
ditions, and  that  there  will  be  no  pecuniary  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, compared  with  the  system  as  it  now  stands,  in  con- 
sequeuce  of  the  jiroiiosed  disposition,  it  would  seem  difficult 
to  conceive  what  substantial  objection  there  can  be  to  the 
measure. 

I  am  thus  brought  to  the  great,  I  might  say  the  only  ques- 
tion admitting  a  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure. 
Will  the  States  adhere  to  their  contract  ?  or,  to  express  it 
diflferently,  would  there  be  danger  that  the  Government 
would  lose  the  laud,  in  consequence  of  the  States  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  cession  ?  And  if  not,  will 
the  pecuniary  loss  to  the  Gt>vermucnt  be  such  as  to  make  it 
inexpedient,  even  if  there  be  full  assurance  that  the  tenni 
of  cession  will  not  be  violated  ? 
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Before  I  enter  on  the  discussion  of  these  important  points, 
it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  lew  remarks  on  the  extent  of  the 
interest  that  would  be  embraced  in  the  cession.  Without  it, 
there  would  be  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  tI»o  subject. 

The  quantity  of  public  lands  lying  in  tlie  new  States, 
and  cmbmced  in  the  amendment,  was  estimated  to  be,  on  the 
Ifit  of  January,  1840,  ul>oufc  160,000,000  of  acres.  It  has 
been  reduced  Hincc  by  sales,  the  exact  quantity  not  known  ; 
but  it  will  not  materially  vary  the  amount,  The  Indian  title 
has  been  extinguished  to  nearly  the  whole,  and  about  three- 
fourths  liave  been  surveyed  and  platted*  of  which  a  larger 
part  has  been  lon^^  in  the  market  (much  more  tl»an  twenty 
years),  and  has  been  picked  and  culled,  over  and  over  again, 
with  the  view  of  talcing;  all  worth  having,  at  the  present 
price,  even  during  the  great  oxj>ansion  of  currency,  and  con- 
sequent rise  in  price,  and  speculation  in  public  lands,  in 
1835,  183(>,  and  1837.  If  compared  in  quantity  to  tho 
remainder  of  the  public  domain,  it  will  be  found  to  be  not 
equal  to  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole.  In  tlus  respect,  it  is  a 
far  more  limited  measure  than  that  proiwsed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  to  which  mine  is  an  amendment.  That 
embraces  not  only  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  public  domain, 
exceeding  ljOOO,(X)0,000  acres,  but  includes,  in  addition,  tho 
large  suuis  drawn  from  the  duties  ou  imports,  which  are 
annually  expended  on  its  sales  and  management,  all  of  which 
he  ])ropose3  permanently  to  distribute.  It  is  also  more 
limited  in  its  application  than  the  original  bill,  which  em- 
braces all  the  lands  to  winch  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished, 
as  well  in  territories  as  StatcSj  which  greatly  exceeds  tho 
quantity  lying  in  the  latter. 

Having  now  shown  the  object  and  tho  character,  with  the 
scope  of  this  measure,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  the  great,  and 
I  must  say,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  question  that  admits  of 
controversy,  Will  the  States  adhere  faitlifLilly  to  the  terms  of 
the  cession  ?     Or,  on  the  contrary,  wdl  they  violate  a  com- 
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pact  solemnly  entered  into,  on  just  and  liberal  pniiciplos, 
mutually  beneficial  to  both,  and  which  will  place  them,  as 
to  their  domain,  on  the  same  independent  footing  on  which 
the  other  States  stand  ? 

I  would  ask,  at  the  outset,  Is  there  any  thing  in  their  his- 
tory to  justify  a  suspicion  of  a  want  of  good  faith  ?  Have 
they  been  in  the  habit  of  violating  contracts  ?  If  so,  point 
out  a  single  instance  ?  Instead  of  giving  ground  to  excite 
Nuspicion,  I  .cjoice  to  say  their  history  affords  many  and 
striking  examples  of  exact  and  faithful  comi)hance  with 
their  engagements.  They  all  have  standing  compacts  with 
the  Government,  entered  into  on  their  admission  into  the 
Union,  which  impose  important  limitations  on  what  other- 
wise would  be  their  unquestioned  ri;;!it  as  iudopendent  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  ;  and,  imiotig  others,  the  im|K)rtant  one, 
not  only  of  not  taxing  the  vast  portion  of  their  domain  held 
by  the  United  States  within  their  limits,  but  also,  for  the  pe- 
riod oi"  five  years  after  sale,  the  portion  held  by  purchasers. 
To  their  honor  be  it  said,  that,  in  the  long  period  which  htis 
elapsed  from  the  admission  of  the  oldest  of  the«o  States, 
there  lias  not  been  a  single  instance  of  u  violation  on  their 
part  of  their  plighted  faith.  With  so  striking  an  example 
of  fidelity  to  engagement  h,  with  what  justice  can  it  be 
objecteil  that  the  States  will  violate  their  plighted  faith  to  a 
contract  every  way  advanta^ons  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  Union  ? 

But  I  take  higher  ground,  and  put  the  ^tie^tion,  With 
what  propriety  can  we  object  to  the  want  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  States  to  their  engagements  ?  What  is  our 
constitution  but  a  compact  between  the  States  ?  and  how 
do  we  hold  seats  herr*  but  in  virtue  of  that  compact  ?  And 
is  it  for  us  to  turn  round  and  question  the  faith  on  which 
onr  system  stands,  and  through  which  we  have  our  political 
existence  ;  and  this,  ixyo^  when  it  is  notorious  that  the  State 
governments  have  adhered  with  far  more  fidelity  than  tliis, 
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to  the  constitutional  compact  ?  Many  and  great  vit.latioas 
arc  charged,  and  truly  charged  to  us,  while  few^  very  few, 
can  be  justly  attributed  to  thum. 

But,  adiuittin<5  thi're  might  be  ilan^^r  uf  losing  the  lands, 
should  they  be  diniioswl  of  n»  jiroposed,  i'roin  the  want  of 
good  faith  ou  the  part  of  the  States,  I  boldly  assert  that  tho 
danger  of  being  lust  is  far  greater  if  the  present  system 
should,  unfortunately,  be  coutmued,  and  that,  too,  under  cir- 
cumstances vastly  more  disastrous  to  tho  peace  and  safety  of 
the  Union.  What  I  have  asserted  comes  from  deep  and 
solemn  conviction,  resulting  from  a  long  and  careful  exami- 
nation of  this  vast  and  cumpliuutcd  subject. 

Those  who  have  not  given  special  attention  to  it,  and 
the  jirogress  of  our  lantl  system,  can  form  no  just  conception 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  public  lands  are  exposed.  Tho 
danger  is  twofold  ;  that  they  will  be  lost  by  the  mere  pro- 
gress of  settlement,  without  pajTacnt,  in  consequence  of  tho 
vast  quantity  beyond  the  wants  of  tho  country,  to  which 
the  Indian  title  is  extinguished  ;  and  if  that  should  not  bo 
the  case,  they  will  be  from  the  growing  conflict  between  tho 
old  and  new  States,  in  consequence  of  tho  rapid  increase  of 
the  latter,  and  the  great  difierenco  in  the  respective  views  of 
the  policy  proper  to  be  adopted  in  reference  to  them.  Both 
causes  arc  operating  with  puwcrfid  effect  ;  and  if  they  do 
not  speedily  attract  the  attention  of  the  Government  and 
the  countrj^  they  will  certainly  terminate  before  long,  either 
by  their  separate  or  joint  action,  in  the  loss  of  the  pubUc  do- 
main. Nothing  but  a  full  understanding  of  tlie  causes  of 
danger,  and  the  application  of  a  prompt  and  efficient  remc*dy, 
can  prevent  it ;  and  what  I  j>ropose  is  to  present  a  brief 
sketch  of  my  views  in  reference  to  both. 

As  important  as  it  is,  few  have  turned  the  attention  it 
deserves  to  tho  almost  mii^culoua  extension  of  our  land  sys- 
tem. In  the  comparatively  short  time  in  which  it  lias  been 
in  operation,  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished  in  round 
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uiimbers,  to  320,000,000  of  acres  ;  of  which  there  have  been 
sold  81,000,000,  and  giuntwl  away,  for  various  puqKiees. 
12,600,000 ;  leaving  in  the  possession  of  the  Government,  on 
the  let  of  January,  1840,  226,000,000,  a  larger  portion  of 
which  is  surveyed,  platted,  and  in  the  market :  showing 
that  the  progress  of  extinguishing  the  titles  of  the  Indians 
has  far  outrun  the  demands  of  the  country  for  government 
lands,  as  great  as  it  has  been.  In  fact,  the  reality  far  ex- 
ceeds the  statement,  as  strong  as  that  is ;  for,  of  the  eighty- 
one  millions  of  acres  sold,  upwaKl  of  thirty-eight  millions 
were  sold  iu  the  j'ears  1835,  183G,  and  1837,  during  the 
great  expansion  of  the  currency  and  rage  for  speculation  in 
lands,  of  which  but  a  small  portion,  perhaps  not  a  third,  was 
for  settlement ;  and  of  the  residue,  a  greater  fMirt,  say  twen- 
ty millions,  is  still  for  sale  iu  the  hands  of  large  purchasers. 
3Iaking  proper  allowance  for  the  speculative  operations  of 
those  years,  the  actual  sale  of  the  pubUc  lands  for  settle- 
ment, during  the  period  of  fil'ty  years  which  has  elapsed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  would  not  probably 
exceed  sixty  millioua  of  ocrefl,  about  one-fourth  as  much  as 
tliitt  to  which  the  Indian  title  ia  now  extinguished. 

But  uunibers  can  give  but  a  very  imperiect  conception  of 
the  voBt  extent  of  the  region  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  of  which  the  GovcrnmenL  is  the  sole  and 
exclusive  proprietor.  To  form  a  correct  idea  of  its  great 
magnitude,  it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  it  to  portions 
of  the  Union,  the  extent  of  which  is  familiar  to  all.  To 
enable  me  to  do  this,  a  friend  lias  furnished  me  with 
a  Rtatcment,  from  wliich  it  aitpeara  that  if  all  the  land 
now  unsold,  and  to  wldcli  the  Indian  title  is  extin- 
guiahcd,  was  grouped  together,  it  wotdd  be  equal  in  ex- 
tent to  all  New  England,  New-York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Muryland,  Virginia,  and  a  third  of  North 
Carolina.  But  this  iidls  far  short  of  the  vast  extent  ot  tho 
region  throughout  which  it  lice  dispersed — a  region  equal- 
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linj^  all  tlio  oM  Atlantic  States,  taking  in  all  Florida,  the 
8tatea  of  Alabama  and  Mississipiiij  and  half  of  Tennessee. 
Into  this  vast  and  xinoccupied  domain,  our  people,  with  n 
[iHiltitude  of  fureignera,  are  pouring  yearly  in  one  incessant 
tide,  by  thousands  on  tliousands,  seeking  new  homes, — some 
with  the  means  of  purchashig,  who  select  the  best  lands ; 
others  with  iusutlicient  means,  M*ho  select  their  place,  and 
settle  with  t)io  hope  of  purchasing  in  a  short  time  ;  and  a 
large  class  without  means,  who  settle  on  spots,  without  any 
iixed  intention  but  to  reuiaui  so  long  as  they  are  undisturbed, 
generally  on  tracts  of  inferior  quality,  ha\nng  the  advantage 
of  a  spring,  with  a  small  portion  of  more  fertile  land,  sutfi- 
cient  for  their  limited  cultivation,  but  not  sufficient  to  induce 
a  ])urchaHC'r  to  take  it  at  the  Government  price.  TJiis  class 
of  settlers  has  greatly  incrcascd,  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, — and  is  still  rapidly  in- 
creasing, especially  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States, 
where  the  proportion  of  gootl  to  inferior  laud  is  compara- 
tively small, — and  must  continue  to  increase  ^\ith  accelerated 
rapidity,  so  long  as  the  present  land  system  remains  as  it  is. 
Those  who  have  had  au  opportuf.lty  of  witnessing  the 
etifect  of  such  occupancy  on  the  minds  of  the  settlers,  will 
not  bo  at  a  loss  to  anticipate  the  consequences  which  m.U8t 
follow,  unless  arrested.  Occupation  long  and  undisturbed, 
accompanied  by  improvement,  however  limited,  cannot  fail 
to  be  associated  with  tho  idea  of  jiroperty  in  the  soil.  It  is 
this,  in  fact,  wliich  constitutes  tlie  primitive  right  in  land. 
This  will  be  felt  in  common  by  all  the  occupants  similarly 
situated — will  be  sure  to  create  au  esprit  dc  corpa,  accom- 
panied by  mutual  respect  for  each  other's  rights,  which  would 
not  foil  to  make  it  dangerous  for  any  one  to  disturb  the  rights 
of  another.  This  feeling  will  not  bo  long  iu  showing  itself 
towards  the  emigrant  intruder,  as  he  would  be  considered, 
coming  in  with  tlie  view  of  purchase.  He  would  tind  it  not 
a  little  hazardous  to  enter  and  purchase  a  spot  held  by  a 
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mere  occupant,  or  squatter,  if  you  will,  and  oust  him  of  hia 
pOfisessioQ.  In  a  short  time,  no  one  who  regards  his  peace 
and  6al4!ty  will  attempt  it  ;  and  then,  the  ll'eling,  which 
began  with  the  poorer  class,  will  extend  rapidly  upwaitis  to 
the  more  wealthy,  until,  finally,  none  will  h>uk  to  any  other 
titlo  but  occupancy  and  improvement ;  and  all,  the  rich  and 
poor,  will  become  squattere,  with  a  common  interest  to  main- 
tain and  defend  each  other,  when  tlie  i)iiblic  lands  will  be 
lost,  and  cease  to  be  any  longer  a  source  of  revenue,  if  no- 
thing he  done  to  stttp  it.  For  the  tnitli  of  the  picture,  I 
appeal  to  the  Senators  frtmi  the  new  States,  especially  from 
the  Westcni  mid  Southwestern,  Wo  have  thus  presented 
the  difficult  question,  What  is  to  be  done  to  remedy  it  ? 

It  is  pcifoctly  natural  that  the  first  impression  should  be, 
to  keep  out  intrudera  on  the  public  lands.  The  lands  belong 
to  the  people  of  the  Union  as  common  property,  and  it  would 
seem  contraiy  to  reason  and  justico  that  any  one  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  on  and  appropriate  the  use  of  that  to 
himself,  without  paying  for  it,  which  belongs  to  all ;  and  we 
accordingly  find  not  a  small  portion  of  the  Senate  who  in- 
sist on  keeping  out  and  expelling  all  intruders  as  the  pro- 
per remedy.  But  in  this  case,  like  many  others,  we  must 
look  beyond  mere  abstract  right.  What  seems  so  plausible 
wouldj  wlieri  tried,  pruve  iiiipmcticable.  We  need  no  other 
proof  than  the  fact  tiiat  no  administration  has  ever  under- 
taken it,  even  when  it  would  have  been  an  easy  ttisk,  com- 
paratively to  what  it  now  would  be.  IIow  is  it  to  be  done  ? 
By  the  mai-slials  and  their  deputies  ?  Can  they  expel  from 
their  homes  the  vast  host  of  occupants  on  the  public  lands, 
all  hardy  and  bold  men,  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  most 
deadly  of  weapons  ?  Would  you  employ  the  army  ?  It 
would  bo  ftiuud  almost  as  impotent  as  the  civil  authoritj. 
If  the  whole  military  was  employed  in  this,  to  the  neglect  <A 
all  other  surviee,  there  would  be  more  than  five  iiundrcd  and 
^\y  square  miles  for  each  officer  and  soldier*  supposing  yout 
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establiBhaient  to  bo  full.  No :  were  it  possible  to  employ 
the  luilitary  iu  »a  odious  a  bervice  in  this  frt'tJ  cuuntry,  you 
would  iiave  to  double  your  force,  at  a  cost  greater  than  the 
annual  income  from  the  land  ;  and  the  work  would  be  ever 
bej^inning,  and  iievi^r  ending.  If  you  drive  them  away 
and  destroy  their  improvements,  as  soon  us  the  force  "was 
withdrawn  they  would  return  to  their  poBsession.  I  Lad 
Bome  experience,  while  Secretary  at  War,  of  the  difficulty 
of  expelling  and  keeping  off  intruders  ;  ai;.^  I  fmind  that 
the  message  "which  brougltt  intelligence  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  force  was  immediately  ftjilowed  by  that  which  brought 
information  that  the  intruders  hud  returned. 

But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  deems  all 
this  as  merely  imtiprinary,  nnd  asserts  that  intruders  may 
readily  be  kejit  nlF  the  public  lands.  I  will  nut  attempt  to 
reply  to  his  reason  for  this  oijinion.  He  and  his  political 
friends  will  soon  be  iu  power  with  a  chief  of  their  own  selec- 
tion, and  in  whoso  firmness  and  energy  ihey  express  high 
confidence.  In  six  weeks  the  tune  will  come  round  which 
brings  liim  into  power,  and  we  shall  see  what  will  follow. 
Without  pretending  ^>  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  I  feel  I  hazard 
nothing  in  predicting  that  what  is  deemed  so  easy  to  be  done 
when  out  of  jiower,  will  be  pronounced  impnicticable  when 
in.  The  Senator  would  have  too  much  prudence  to  give  the 
advice;  but,  if  not,  the  President  elect  will,  I  conjecture, 
have  too  much  discretion  to  act  on  it. 

If,  however,  I  should  be  mistaken,  and  the  attempt  should 
be  made  to  expel  the  occupants  from  the  jmblic  lands,  I  ha- 
zard nothing  in  ]>redictiug  tliut  the  administration  ivill  go 
out  of  power  with  tun  times  the  majority  with  which  it  came 
in,  as  great  as  tluit  was.  The  bitterest  enemy  could  not  give 
more  fatal  advice. 

If,  then,  this  powcrfid  tide  of  emigration,  which  is  flow- 
ing in  on  the  public  lands,  cannot  be  arrested,  what  ought,  or 
caa  be  doue,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  pubhc  domain  by  the 
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action  of  the  causes  alrcaxly  exjjinined  ?  This  is  the  diffi- 
cult question.  In  answer,  I  say,  we  must  do  as  we  are  ofben 
compelled  to  do  in  our  progress  through  liie — accommodate 
ourselves  to  circumstances  ;  to  mitigate  evils  we  cannot 
overcome,  and  retard  or  lessen  tlioae  we  cannot  prevent. 
Such  are  the  laws  to  which  beings  of  our  limited  powers  and 
control  over  events  must  necessarily  yield. 

Without,  then,  undertaking  the  impossible  task  of  arrest- 
ing the  tide  of  emigration  or  expelling  the  settlers,  I  would 
advise  the  adoptiou  of  the  most  judicious  imd  eflficient  mea- 
sures for  converting  them  into  ireeliulders,  with  the  least 
sacrifice  consistent  with  effecting  that  object.  The  first 
stop  towards  this  should  be  to  unite  the  interests  of  this 
Government  with  those  of  the  States  within  which  the  lands 
lie,  so  as  to  combine  th(!  j^ower  and  iniluencc  of  the  two  for 
their  preservation.  Without  it  notliiug  can  bo  done.  If 
they  should  not  be  uuiteil,  the  necessary  consequence  would 
be,  that  the  interest  ul'  the  Stateti  would  be  invariably  found 
to  be  opposed  to  that  of  the  Government,  and  its  weight 
thrown  on  the  side  of  the  settlers  on  all  questions  l>etween 
them  of  whieh  we  Imve  daily  proof  in  out  proeecdings.  In 
the  end,  their  united  power  and  influence  would  prevail.  If 
this  indispensable  step  be  not  taken  in  a  short  time,  instead 
of  graduation  and  pre-cm]»tion,  we  shall  have  a  demand,  not 
to  be  resisted,  fur  duuntitms  imd  grants  to  tlie  settlers,  A 
leading  inducement  with  me  to  dispose  of  the  lands  to  the 
States  wae  to  effect  this  imjRirtant  union  of  interest.  It  ia 
the  only  way  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished  ;  and  to  ren- 
der it  sufficiently  sti-ong  to  effect  the  object  intended,  I  am 
in  iavour  of  a  liberal  compensation  to  the  States  for  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  their  management. 

liut  Homethiug  niorif  is  indiBpensable  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  the  lands  ;  and  that  is,  to  hold  out  adequate  inducements 
to  the  settlers  to  become  freeholders  by  puixihasing  the  land. 
This  cau  be  cliected  with  the  least  loss  to  the  Government. 
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and  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  eettlere,  by  a  juJIciou-s 
system  of  gniduation  and  preH3mption  ;  and  it  is  with  that 
view  that  provisions  uro  made  for  both  in  the  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  oHcr.  It  provides  that  the  States  may,  at 
their  discretion,  reduce  the  price  uf  all  lands  which  have  been 
offered  at  sale  tea  years  and  upward,  to  one  dollar  per  acre, 
al'ter  the  30th  of  June,  1842 ;  and  all  that  may  be  in  market 
for  fii\een  years  and  upward,  to  eeventy-five  cents  per  acre, 
after  the  30th  t>f  Jimc,  1847  ;  and  all  that  may  have  been 
twenty  years  and  upward,  to  fifty  cents  per  acre,  after  the 
30th  of  Juno,  1852  ;  and  all  tliat  have  been  twenty-five  years 
and  upward,  to  twenty-live  cents,  after  the  30th  of  June, 
1857  ;  and  all  that  have  been  thirty  years  and  upward,  to 
twelve  cents,  after  the  30th  of  June,  18G2  ;  and  all  that 
should  remain  unsold  five  years  thereafter  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  States  ;  with  the  right  also,  at  their  discretion,  to 
allow  pre-emption  for  ninety  days  to  settlers,  at  each  step  in 
the  reduction  of  tlie  jfrice.  It  also  provides  that  all  lands, 
after  having  been  offered  f(»r  sale  in  those  States,  shall,  at 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  time  of  being  offered, 
become  subject,  in  like  manner,  to  graduation  and  ])re- 
cmptiuu. 

Tlie  object  of  these  provisions  is  to  hold  out  ioduccmenta 
to  the  settlers  to  purchase,  by  bringing  the  lands,  within  a 
reasonable  period,  to  a  price  wljicli  would  not  only  justify, 
but  huld  out  strung  inducements  to  them  to  purchase.  One 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  purchasing,  as  the  system  now 
stands,  is,  that  the  great  body  of  the  land*  are  not  worth,  in 
reality,  the  price  of  81  25,  at  wliich  they  are  sold  by  the 
Goveniment.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  mistake  on  this 
point,  which  it  is  jmjKirtant  to  correct.  Instead  of  almost 
every  acre,  as  is  supposed  by  wtme  gentlemen  in  debate,  being 
worth  that  sum,  the  reverse  position  is  true, — that  none  was 
worth  it  but  that  which  was,  at  the  time,  coming  in  demand 
by  purchasers.     I  rest  the  assertion  on  the  well-established 
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[irinciple  that  demand  and  supply  regulate  price, — and  the 
I'act  that  an  article  wliich  is  iu  the  market  at  a  fixed  pricv. 
open  to  the  demand  of  all,  and  not  taken,  is  the  best  proof 
that  the  price  is  above  the  market  value  at  the  time.  It  la 
in  vain  tf>  talk  i»f  intrinsic  value — a  thing  wholly  different 
from  price.  There  arc  many  things  of  the  highest  intrinsic 
value  that  liave  no  price,  as  air  and  water,  while  many  of  but 
small  value  would,  imxa  their  great  scarcity,  command  a  very 
high  one.  In  the  language  of  basinesa,  a  thing  is  worth 
what  it  will  sell  for — and  no  one  is  willing  to  give  more,  un- 
less compelled  by  nomo  pirticular  reason.  The  occupants 
of  the  public  laiidH  partake  of  this  feeling.  They  are  imwil- 
ling  to  give  for  the  inferior  lands,  which  far  the  most  port 
they  occupy,  ?1  25,  when  a  small  part  only  of  the  best  lands 
offered  for  sale  would  command  that — and  feel  tliat  they 
have  something  like  justice  on  their  side  in  not  giving  so  high 
a  price  for  their  possessions. 

This  feeling  luust  Iwniot,  and  it  is  proposed  to  meet  it  by 
the  provisions  for  graduation  and  pre-emption  which  I  have 
just  stated  ;  a  policy  so  liberal  towards  a  large,  though  poor 
class,  not  less  honest  and  patriotic  than  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity^ could  not  fail  to  have  a  happy  oft'ectj  not  only  in 
reference  to  them,  but  in  a  more  enlarged  jioint  of  view. 
Ono  of  the  most  iniportaut  would  he  the  ^reat  increase  of  the 
nmnlM-^r  of  sinall  freeholders,  which,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
would  prove  of  vast  importance,  especially  in  the  weakest 
portion  of  the  Union — in  the  Southwestern  States — where 
the  jirovirtion  would  have  the  greatest  effect.  It  would  be 
the  rliiss  tliiit  would  furnish  the  hardiest  and  beat  soldiers, 
with  the  advantage  of  being  inured  to  the  climate.  Com- 
bined and  modiJicd  as  they  would  be,  they  cannot  but  have  a 
powerful  weight  iu  inducing  the  occupant  to  purchase.  It 
will  work  n.  revolution  in  his  character.  He  will  regard  him- 
self, on  his  little  domain,  moro  a  freeholder  than  a  squatter  ; 
=ind,  as  the  price  in  the  descending  scale  of  graduation  a|>- 
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preaches  the  price  that  lands  such  as  he  occupies  would  sell 
tor,  his  industr}'  aod  economy  would  bo  exerted  to  bo  pre- 
pared with  the  requisite  means  to  make  the  purchase.  The 
liberal  character  of  the  policy  would  impress  liim  with  deep 
feelings  of  respect  for  tho  justice  and  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  security  it  would  afford  would  put  an  end  to 
the  esprit  de  corps,  which  otherwise  would  be  so  strong  ;  and 
all,  combined  with  the  influence  of  tlie  States  on  the  side  of 
the  Governmentj  woidd,  I  feel  confident,  guard  effectually 
against  the  danger  of  losing  the  lands,  as  far  as  the  occu- 
pants are  concerned,  in  the  only  way  that  would  be  practi- 
cable. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  leave  it  to  the  States  to  gra- 
duate and  grant  pre-emptions  nr  not,  at  their  discretion, 
within  the  limits  prescribed.  The  conditions  of  tho  several 
States  are  very  dilferent  in  reference  to  the  expediency  of 
exercising  the  right.  In  tho  uniformly  fertile  region  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  MiBsissippi,  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  either,  or,  if  so,  to  u  very  limited 
extent  ;  while  in  the  Southwestern  States,  including  Arkan- 
sas, it  would  be  indispensable  ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of 
giving  tbe  right,  but  leaving  the  exercise  U*  the  discretion  of 
the  States.  Each  State  wuuld  be  the  most  competent  judge 
whether  it  should  l>e  exercised  or  not,  and  to  what  extent. 

Having  considered  the  i>rovisions  intended  to  guard 
against  tho  danger  of  losing  the  lands  from  mere  occupancy 
without  payment,  I  next  jjnipose  to  make  some  remarks  on 
that  of  their  being  lost,  in  eoiisequeuce  of  the  conflicting 
policy  between  the  new  and  old  States  in  refeR-nce  to  them, 
shoidd  the  present  system  be  continued.  To  understand  this 
danger,  we  must  have  a  just  conception  of  the  cause  in 
which  it  originates,  which  I  will  endeavor  flrst  to  ex]>Iain. 

In  the  nature  of  tidngs,  it  is  impossible  that  the  new  and 
Did  States  can  take  the  same  view  of  the  policy  proper  to  bo 
ado]>ted  in  reference  to  the  public  domain.     Tlieir  respective 
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poeition,  intert^st,  and  extent  of  knowledge  in  reference  to  it^ 
are  wholly  different,  which  cannot  Imt  have  a  corresjtondent 
eflect  on  their  viewB.  The  old  States  stand  in  reference  to 
the  new  Bomewhnt  in  the  light  of  an  Jibstrnt  owner  of  a  lar^ 
estate,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  his  feelings  ;  while  the 
new  stand,  in  some  degree,  in  the  situation  of  those  who 
occupy  and  work  his  estate,  with  feelings  not  a  little  akin  to 
those  wliich  belong  to  that  relation.  Tliiit  such  is  the  case, 
and  that  it  leads  to  diverse  views  of  the  pjlicy  that  ought  to 
be  adopted, — and  this,  again,  to  conflict  between  them, — 
the  questions  now  before  us,  the  discussion  now  going  on,  the 
feelings  it  excites,  and  the  yearly  and  violent  agitation  of 
these  questions  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  abundantly 
prove.  Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  they  have  increased,  and 
must  increase  \\ith  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  new 
States  over  the  action  of  the  Government,  till  their  rapid 
growth  will  give  them  the  ascendency,  when  they  will  decide 
it  in  their  own  way, — under  the  high  pretensions  and  excitetl 
feeling  of  real  or  supjiosed  injustice,  which  must  necessarily 
grow  out  of  a  long-continued  and  violent  conflict.  It  is,  in 
like  manner,  t-Iear  that  the  evil  originates  in  the  ownership 
and  otlniinistratinn  by  the  Government  ot'  the  lands  lying  in 
the  new  States,  and  constituting  a  large  ])ortion  of  their  ter- 
ritory. If  to  these  considerations  it  be  added,  that  the  qtiea- 
tions  growing  out  of  this  great  Fubjfct  must  extend  to  and 
embrace,  and  influence  in  their  bearings,  every  otlier  question 
of  public  policy, — as  is  illustrated  by  the  amendment  for 
distributing^  thu  pronei»ds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  among  the 
States,  which,  in  its  consequences,  takes  in  the  wlmle  circle 
of  our  legislation, — and  that  it  must  enter  into  and  influenco 
all  our  political  striiggles,  especially  that  in  whicli  uU  others 
are  concentrated — the  presidential  election, — some  atnception 
may  be  Ibrmcd  of  the  distracting  influence,  the  agitation  and 
danger  wliich  must  grow  out  of  this  groat  question  if  not 
speedily  settle*!. 
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If  something  bo  not  dono,  it  in  not  difficult  to  see  that 
the  danger  i'rom  these  causes  and  that  frmn  <iC'cu]niiK-y  must 
run  together,  and  that  their  combined  forces  will  Ikj  altogc*- 
ther  intisistible.  The  occupants  on  the  jiulilic  lands  lying 
within  iho  States  are  voters,  with  a  weight  iit  the  polls 
equal  to  the  most  wealthy,  and,  of  course,  an  equal  influence 
over  the  election  of  Prcsident  and  Vice-President,  members 
of  Congress,  and  of  the  State  governments.  I  hazard  little 
in  asserting  that,  if  they  have  not  already,  from  their  num- 
berSj  a  decided  influence  over  all  the  elections  in  many  of  the 
new  St4itc8^  they  will  in  a  very  short  period,  from  their  rapid 
increase,  if  nothing  should  be  done  to  nrrcst  the  evil.  That 
influence  woiUd  be  felt  here,  and  movements  would  be  mode 
to  satisfy  the  deiniinds  of  so  numerous  and  |x)vvcrful  a  class, 
till,  with  their  growing  influence,  the  proposition  will  be 
boldly  made  to  give,  as  has  been  stated,  the  land  without 
purchase ;  to  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the 
Government  wnll  be  compelled  to  yield,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  its  being  seized  and  kept  in  open  defiance  of 
its  authority. 

Against  tliis,  the  only  ground  that  can  be  devised,  as  far 
as  I  con  see,  ia  the  one  I  have  proposed — to  dispose  of  the 
land  to  the  8tates — to  part  withoivnership  and  administra- 
tion, the  root  of  the  evil — nn  fair  and  equitable  conditions, 
with  the  best  poKsiLlo  ])roviKi()nB  that  can  be  devised  to 
ensure  the  faithful  iierforniance  of  the  compact.  If  that, 
with  the  j)rovisions  against  the  danger  from  occupancy,  can- 
not prevent  the  loss  of  the  public  lands,  I  know  not  what 
can.  I  have  as  strong  confidence  n»  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject will  admit,  that  it  will,  when  perfected  in  its  details  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  Senate,  j>rove  all-sulhcient,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  the  public  domain,  but  to  arrest  tho 
many  and  glowing  evils  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  incident 
to  the  system  as  it  now  exists.  But  if  in  this,  I  should 
err,  with  all  the  caution  I  have  tnken  to  come  to  a  correct 
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conclusiou,  I  feel  assured  I  cannot  err  in  asserting  tlmt  tho 
danger  wonld  be  far  less,  under  the  amendment  I  intend  to 
propose,  than  it  would  be  should  the  system  continue  as  it  now 
stands  ;  and  that  if  the  public  domain  is  to  be  lost,  it  is  fai 
better  it  should  lie  under  the  former  than  the  latter.  It 
would  be  with  far  less  intermotliate  hazard,  and,  in  the  end, 
with  less  violence  and  shack  to  our  ]K>Iitical  fabric.  In  the 
one  case,  we  cotild  lose  nothing  but  the  value  of  the  land, 
which  I  shall  presently  show  is  far  less  than  usually  estimated, 
— while,  in  the  other,  no  one  can  estimate  what  the  loss  may 
not  be. 

Having  now,  I  trust,  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Senate,  that  nothing  short  of  disfKising  of  the  public  lands 
on  just,  equitable,  and  liberal  terms,  can  remedy  the  evils, 
and  guard  agaiuHt  the  dangers  incident  to  the  system  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  only  remains  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  effects  of  the  measure  on  the  revenue  compared  with 
the  present  system.  Should  I  be  able  to  prove,  as  I  hope 
to  do,  thafc^cven  in  that  respect,  it  will  bear  a  highly  advan- 
tageous comparison,  that  it  would  yield  more,  and  when 
most  needed, — now, — when  tho  treasury  will  require  replen- 
ishing,— every  solid  objection  to  its  adoption  wouhl.  I  trust, 
be  removed. 

Tfiore  is  a  great  and  prevalent  mistake  as  to  the  true 
value  uf  the  public  lands,  as  I  have  just  intimated.  They 
arc  estimated  as  if  every  acre  was  worth  $1  25  j>aid  down, 
without  taking  into  account  that  only  a  small  quantity  could 
be  sold  annually  at  that  price,  and  that  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  income  from  the  sales  can  only  be  received 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  extending  to  a  very  remote 
period.  In  estimating  what  is  their  true  value,  we  must  not 
Ibi^t  that  time  has  the  same  effect  on  value  which  distance 
has  on  magnitude, — atid,  that,  as  the  largest  objecta  in  the 
universe  dwindle  to  a  point,  when  removed  to  the  distanoa 
U  tho  stars,  so  tho  greatest  value,  when  it  can  only  be  real- 
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ized  at  remote  ]>erif«l«,  diininisheH  almost  to  notliing.  It  ia 
in  consequence  of  this  difference  between  present  and  future 
value,  that  a  sum  paid  down  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  an 
equal  sum  to  be  paid  sixteen  years  hence,  estimated  at  bIx 
per  ceut.  Bimple  interest, — and  four  times  as  much  as  u  hke 
sum  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  thirty-two  years.  I  do  not 
take  fractions  of  years  into  the  estimate.  The  principle  is 
familiar  to  all  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  calculating  the  present 
valuo  of  annuities  for  a  given  number  of  years,  and  is  as 
applicable  to  regular  annual  incomes  frfjm  land,  or  any  other 
source,  as  it  m  from  what  is  usually  called  tin  nnnnity.  On 
the  same  principle,  disconnts  are  innde  on  jiayments  in  ad- 
vance. But  we  are  in  the  daily  habit  of*  overlooking  this 
plain  and  faniiliar  principle,  known  to  every  business  man  in 
the  mnnngeuieut  of  his  own  affairs,  in  estimating  the  value 
of  the  public  domain.  In  consequence  of  such  oversight, 
the  160,000,000  of  acres  Ijnng  in  the  new  States  have  been 
estimated  to  be  worth  ^200,000,000,  at  $1  2')  ]»er  acre— a 
sum  nearly  eight  times  greater  than  its  real  vnluc,  supposing 
it  would  give  an  annual  income  averaging  82,500,000,  and 
admitting  every  acre  will  l>e  sold  at  ?1  25 — a  supposition 
far  greater  than  will  ever  be  realized.  The  Conmiittee  on 
Public  Lands,  at  the  luHt  seHHiun,  asHuming  these  data,  proved 
incontestably  that  the  true  present  value  did  not  exceed 
twenty-six  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  They  showed,  in 
the  tirst  plaa%  that  a  permanent  income  for  ever  of  §2,500,000 
would  be  worth  but  a  fraction  more  than  forty-one  milhous 
of  dollars  in  hand,  as  that  8uui,  at  six  per  cent.,  would  give 
an  equal  income.  They  next  showed,  that  to  derive  an  in- 
come of  ?2, 500,000  from  theono  hundred  and  sixty  millionH 
of  acres  in  the  new  States,  would  exhaust  every  acre  in 
eighty  years  ;  and  that,  of  course,  instead  of  being  a  perma- 
nent income,  it  would  be  one  only  for  that  period,  which 
would  reduce  its  value  to  about  thirty-four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, which  would  be  its  present  value,  if  there  was  no  ex- 
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pensc  attending  its  sales  and  management.  That  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  the  case.  Applying  the  same  nilo  of 
calculation  to  the  annmil  cxjicnse  incident  to  their  manage- 
ment, including;  what  would  be  saved  by  the  Groveniment  if 
the  cession  should  be  made,  ascertained  to  be  about  §550,000 
annually,  they  find  the  present  value  of  the  land  to  be  the 
sum  stated  (?26,50O,()00.)  The  result,  assuming  the  data 
to  be  correct,  is  incontrovertible  ;  and  that  sum  would  con- 
stitute the  entire  amount  of  the  loss  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, if  the  lands  were  really  to  be  given  away  by  the  pro- 
posed cession,  as  Iimh  been  most  unfairly  charged  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Uhnmbcr. 

I  propose  toap}ily  the  same  principle  to  the  same  lands,  to 
show  their  present  value  under  the  operation  of  the  measure 
I  intend  to  propose.  Should  it  be  adopted,  the  whole  of  the 
lands  in  question  would  be  sold,  1  assume,  in  twenty-fivR 
years  from  the  time  thoy  become  subject  io  the  graduating 
process — which  is  much  more  probable  than  that  the  whole 
would  be  sold  in  eighty  years  at  the  present  price  of  ?1  25 
per  acre.  I  next  assume  that  equal  quantities  would  lie  sold 
during  each  ]ioriud  of  graduation.  I  next  assume  that  the 
portion  not  yot  offered  for  sale,  and  whicli,  according  to  the 
amendment,  would  not  be  subject  to  graduation,  and  which 
is  estimated^  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands^  to  amount  to  a  littie  more  than  G2,000,000  of  acres, 
would  yield  an  average  revenue  during  tlie  tea  years  equal  in 
proix)rtion  to  what  the  160,000,000  of  acres  are  estimated 
to  yield.  It  is,  probably,  nmch  less  than  what  they  would, 
as  they  will,  ibr  the  first  time,  be  offered  for  sale.  I  also 
estimate  that  the  lands  that  linve  been  offered,  and  which  have 
not  yet  run  ten  years^  and  will,  of  course,  be  litdd  till  then  at 
31  25,  will,  with  that  which  will  be  sold  on  the  first  reduction 
to?l,avei*age3l  12^.  I  have  also  estimated  the  whole  period, 
including  that  which  is  now  in  progress  towards  tea  years, 
and  the  first  pei'iod  of  reduction,  as  one  perioil  of  fifteen 
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yearrt.  and  that  the  entire  amount  sold  durinj*  the  entire 
period  will  only  equal  the  average  of  the  other  period  of 
graduation  (five  years)  :  an  estimate  greatly  tmder  the  truth. 

On  these  data  I  have  based  the  cnlculafcions,  whicli  have 
been  made  with  j;reat  care,  and  I  find  the  present  value  of 
the  lands  would  be  more  than  u  thini  more,  under  my  j>ro- 
posed  amendment,  than  under  tlio  existinj^  system ;  and  that 
the  excess  would  be  suflicient  to  pay  the  35  per  cent,  pro- 
posed to  be  allowed  to  the  new  States  for  their  expense  and 
ti-ouble,  leaving  the  65  to  be  received  by  the  Government, 
equal  to  the  entire  present  value  of  tlie  lands  under  the  ex- 
isting system.  Such  ih  the  vast  differenec  Lfetween  receiving 
a  smaller  amount  by  annual  payments,  during  half  of  a  long 
period,  and  a  much  lai-ger  one,  in  like  manner,  during  double 
the  time. 

Tht^re  are  but  two  of  the  data  on  which  the  calculation 
is  based  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  any  material  effect  on 
the  result,  which  can  possibly  prove  to  bo  over-estimated : 
the  one, — that  all  the  lands  will  be  sold  during  the  period  of 
graduation, — which,  however,  is  quite  as  probable,  to  say  the 
least,  as  that  all  wilt  be  sold  in  eighty  years  at  Jl  25  ;  and 
the  other, — that  equa.1  quantities  would  be  sold  during  each 
step  of  the  reduction.  It  is  not  ira]trobable  tins  may  not 
prove  to  be  the  case,  and  that  larger  quantities  would  be  sold 
towards  the  latter  stages  of  the  gradual  ton,  at  low  prices,  than 
during  the  earlier  stages^  at  higher  i>rioes,  which  affect  the 
result.  The  other  supposition,  that  equal  sums  would  be  re- 
ceived at  each  peri^xl,  would  probably  be  much  too  low  ;  and 
the  truth  may  probably  prove  to  be  between  them  ;  but,  even 
on  that  assumption,  the  present  value,  under  the  measure  I 
propose,  would  greatly  exceed  tliat  under  the  present  system  ; 
— so  much  so  as  to  he  quite  sutficicnt  to  cover  the  13  per 
cent,  proposed  to  be  allowed  to  the  States  for  their  trouble, 
above  the  expense  of  managing  the  lands,  including  the 
Baring  to  the  Gtovornraent  by  the  cession.     I  have  assumed 
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that  julditionftl  nllowancc,  because  it  nearly  correapondtj  tr 
that  jiroptjsed  to  bo  given  in  the  bill  for  distribution  (inti-o- 
duced  by  tho  author  of  the  scheme)  to  the  new  States  aboye 
that  allowed  to  the  old.  I  refer  to  the  bill  that  passed  both 
houses  and  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  That  allowed  12J 
per  cent.,  which,  for  the  sake  of  facility  In  calculating,  I  have 
enlarged  to  13  per  cent, 

I  have,  I  trust,  now  successfully  met  the  only  two  objec- 
tions which  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  urgetl  with  any  plausi- 
bility against  the  measure  I  intend  to  propose,  by  proving, 
not  only  that  there  would  be  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
States  would  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  cession,  but  that  it 
18  the  only  measure  which  can  be  devised  to  prevent  the  al- 
most certain  loss  of  the  public  domain  under  the  operation 
of  the  system  as  it  now  stands  ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  loss, 
thei-e  would  be  a  clear  pecuniar}'  gain.  If  I  iiave  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  I  have  done  all  that  ought,  according  to  my  con- 
ception, to  be  neccesary  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  body. 
But  I  cannot  be  ignonmt  that  there  nw  members  from  the 
new  States  who  prefer  supporting  this  bill  to  the  measure  I 
intend  fo  propose  ;  not  that  they  think  it  better,  but  because 
they  believe  it  has  the  best  prospect  of  }>assing.  In  this  I 
think  they  are  mistaken.  It  is  not  probable  that  either  can 
pass  the  present  session.  It  is  now  but  a  few  weeks  to  its 
terminatioUj  and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
of  other  business,  that  any  Important  measure,  not  indispen- 
sable, can  get  through,  especitilly  a  system  of  pre-emption 
and  graduation  whieh  has  l>een  so  long  struggling,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  pass  both  houses.  But  if  it  cannot  pass  now^  thcrt 
is  little  prospect  that  it  can  the  next  four  years,  against  the 
opposition  of  the  coming,  when  it  could  not,  with  the  aid  of 
the  present  and  late  administrations. 

With  this  prospect,  I  put  it  to  my  friends  from  the  new 
States,  Is  there  not  danger  in  pressing  these  isolated  meo- 
■iires,  which  cannot  settle  the  vexed  and  dangerous  questionsof 
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thcpublic  lands,  and  wluch,  at  best,  can  be  pressed  on  grounda 
only  interesting  to  those  States,  that  tiiey  will  lose,  not  only  a 
favorite  mcastire,  but  cause  the  passage  of  the  most  obnoxious 
to  them  of  all  measures,  that  of  distribution  ?  I  ask  them, 
Can  they  Lope  to  oppose  successfully  a  measure  so  seductive 
to  so  many  members  of  the  Union,  by  a  measure  so  partial 
in  its  ojjeration,  and  which,  so  far  from  appealing  to  the  rea- 
son or  Ryiiipathy  of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  secures  but  a 
reluctant  vote  from  any  of  them  ;  more  from  party  feeliiign 
and  associations  than  any  convictiou  of  its  justice  or  expedi- 
ency ?  Let  me  tell  my  friends,  that  if  the  stnigj^le  is  to 
continue  between  this  bill  and  the  scheme  for  distribution,  it 
is,  on  their  part,  a  desiderate  one.  Defeat  is  certain  ;  and 
there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it  (if  it  be  not  already  too  late)  but 
to  enlarge  the  issue — tn  raiHC  it  above  mere  local  or  pecuniar)* 
considerations  to  the  broad  and  elevated  ground  of  a  final 
settlement  of  this  deep  and  agitating  question,  on  just 
and  satisflu'torv  iinnci}>les,  and  thereby  arrest  the  countless 
evils  rusliing  through  tliut  channel  on  the  country.  It  is 
only  thus  that  an  antagonist  of  sufficient  strength  can  be 
reared  up  agaiuat  the  dangerous  and  corniptiug  scheme  of 
distribuliou,  A  measure  seductive  to  many  of  the  States, 
unforttmately  overwhelmed  by  debt,  could  only  be  success 
fully  opj>OHed  Ly  one  which  would  make  a  powerful  appeal  to 
truth,  justice,  and  patriotism.  As  strong  as  may  be  the  ap- 
peal to  the  necessity  of  the  embarrassed  States,  a  still 
stronger  may  be  made  to  the  higher  and  more  commanding 
considerations  of  duty  and  patriotism.  Such  an  issue,  I  be- 
lieve, the  measure  1  pro{K)sc  would  tender  to  the  country'.  I 
solemnly  believe  it  to  be  lbundt*d  on  truth,  and  sustained  by 
justice  anil  high  considerations  of  policy  ;  and  all  it  needs 
to  ensure  it  aucceys,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  earnest  and  de- 
termined sujjport  of  the  States  whicli  not  only  have  the 
deepest  stake,  but  whose  independence  and  equality,  honor 
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and  pride,  as  members  of  this  proud  republic  of  States,  arc 
involved. 

Having  now  preueated  my  views  of  the  amendment  I  in-* 
tend  to  ofler,  with  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  insert  mine,  I  shall  conclude 
with  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the  leading  feature  of  his 
amendment,  the  diHtribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  States. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  on  tho  discussion  of  a 
measure  which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  palpably  unconstitu- 
tional, as  well  as  dangerous  and  corrupting  in  its  tendency. 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessarj%  as  1  expressed  my  opinion  fully 
on  the  subject  at  the  last  session.  I  intend,  at  this  time,  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  in  order  to  show  that,  viewed  under  every 
poBsiblo  aspect^  it  must  be  rcganled  as  either  ftx)libli,  i<Ue,  or 
unjust. 

It  is  adinittpd,  on  nil  sides,  that  the  treasury  is  embar- 
rasscdj  and  that  no  part  of  the  revenue  can  be  withdrawn 
without  making  a  corresponding  deficit,  wliich  must  be  sup- 
plied l.iy  taxes  on  the  people  in  one  form  or  another,  and  that 
the  withdniwal  of  the  revenue  from  the  land  would  cause  a 
deficit,  BO  to  l-ft  supplied,  uf  not  less,  probably,  than  85,000,000 
annually.  The  whole  process,  then,  would  consist  in  giving 
tit  thii  peojilo  of  the  several  States  their  proj>ortional  share  of 
the  five  njillioiis  of  the  revenue  from  the  lands,  to  be  col- 
lected back  from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tax  on  imports,  or  some  other  subject,  to  the 
same  amount.  Now,  Sir,  I  ask,  Is  it  not  clear,  if  a  State 
should  receive  by  its  distributive  share  a  less  sum  than  the 
people  of  that  State  would  have  to  pay  in  taxes  to  supply 
the  deficit,  that  it  would  be,  on  their  luirt,  foolish  to  support 
the  distribution  ?  So,  again,  if  they  sliould  receive  the  same 
amount  they  paid  instead  of  a  less,  would  it  not  be  idle  ? 
And  if  more,  would  it  not  be  unjust  ?     Can  any  one  deny 
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these  conchisions  ?  How,  then,  can  a  schtmc,  which  imi)liea 
the  one  or  the.  other  of  these  alternatives  (laying  aside  all 
other  weighty  objections),  have  any  clianee  to  bo  adopted  ? 
But  two  answers  can  be  given.  The  one,  that  the  ytatca 
which  would  receive  more  from  the  distribution  than  their 
people  would  have  to  pay  to  make  up  the  deficit,  can  out- 
vote the  others,  and  arc  prepared  to  act  on  the  principle  of 
the  stront;  plundering  the  weak  ;  and  the  uthur,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States  want  the  money  to  pay  their  debts  or 
to  spend  in  favorite  schemes,  and  prefer  shifting  the  respon- 
sibility of  taxing  to  the  General  Government  to  assuming  it 
themselves,  without  regarding  whether  their  people  would 
contribute  more  or  less  than  they  may  receive.  They  are 
afraid  to  lay  taxes,  lest  the  people  should  see  the  sums  ex- 
tracted from  tlieir  pockets,  and  turn  them  out;  and,  to 
avoid  this,  would  transfer  the  task  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, because  they  can  take  from  the  pco]ile,  through  the 
tax  on  imports,  without  beiii<;  detected  as  to  the  amount. 

I  take  the  opportunity,  bef>re  I  sit  down,  to  tender  my 
thanks  for  the  honorable  and  high-minded  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Linn),  considering  the  interior 
quarter  of  the  Union  from  which  he  comes,  to  set  ajwirt  the 
proceeds  of  the  lauds  as  a  ifcmianent  fund  for  the  navy. 

[\rr.  Linn,  in  an  audible  voice :  *' The  navy  and  the  defences  of 
the  country.*^ 

I  would  rejoice  to  see  such  a  disposition  of  it,  and  do  hojje 
that  he  will  move  an  amendment  to  that  eflbct.  I  would 
gladly  receive  it  as  a  modification  of  my  amcndmcut,  and 
would  regard  it  as  a  great  improvement.  The  navy,  8ir,  is 
the  right  arm  of  our  defence,  and  is  equally  important  to 
every  section — theNortliand  South,  the  East  and  West,  in- 
land and  seaboard.  Wlien  I  look  at  the  condition  of  our 
country,  and  the  world,  I  feel  that  too  earnest  and  too  early 
attention  cannot    be  bestowed  on  the  arm  of  defence   on 
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which  the  country  must  luainly  rely,  not  only  for  sustaining 
its  just  weight  and  intluonco  in  the  scale  of  nations,  but  alao 
for  protection. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Bill  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  Public 
Lands,    delivered    in    the   Senate,   January  23d, 

1841. 

[In  Senate^  January  23</,  1B41. — On  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Crittenden  to  the  Pre-einplion  Bill,  to  dialribute  the  proceed* 
of  the  public  lauds  aniong  the  Statca.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  the  proi>osit.ion  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Crittenden),  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States  was 
no  stranger  in  this  Chamber.  His  colleague  (Mr.  Clay)  had 
introduced  it  ninny  years  since,  when  he  was  in  the  opposi- 
tion,  and  had  often  pressed  its  passage  as  an  opposition 
measure,  and  once  with  success,  while  the  treasury  was 
grwming  under  the  weight  of  a  Biu'jdus  revenue,  of  wliich 
Congress  was  willing  to  free  it  uu  almust  any  terms.  It  was 
then  vetoed  by  Qcueral  Jackson,  and  has  had  to  contend 
ever  since  tigainst  the  resistance  of  his  and  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

But  it  is  now,  fur  the  first  time,  introduced  under  dificr- 
ent  auspices,  not  as  an  opposition  but  an  administration 
measure— a  measure  of  the  coming  administration,  if  wo 
may  judge  from  indications  that  can  scarcely  deceive.  It  is 
brought  in  by  a  Senator,  who,  if  rumor  is  to  be  credited,  is 
selected  i\s  a  member  of  the  new  cabinet  (Mr.  Crittenden), 
backed  by  another  in  the  same  condition  (Mr.  Webster), 
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supported  by  a  third  (Mr.  Clay),  who,  uU  know,  must  exer- 
cise a  controlling  influence  over  this  administration.  It  is, 
then,  fair  to  jiresuine,  thut  it  is  not  only  a  measure,  but  u 
leading  nu'a.siue,  of  General  Harrison's  administration,  pushed 
forward  in  advance  uf  his  iaau^^uration  hy  those  wliu  have 
the  right  of  considcriag  themselves  his  organs  on  this  floor. 
Reganled  in  this  li^ht,  it  acquires  a  vastly  increased  import- 
ance— HO  much  s<.>  as  to  demand  the  most  serious  and  delib- 
erate consideration.  Under  this  impression  I  have  carefully 
ix»-examined  the  measure,  and  have  been  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  previously  entertained,  that  it  is  perfectly  unconsti- 
tutional, and  pregnant  with  the  most  disastrous  couseipiences ; 
and  what  I  now  propose  is,  to  present  the  result  of  my 
rtfflection  under  each  of  these  views,  beginning  with  the 
former. 

Whether  the  Government  can  constitutionally  distribute 
the  revenue  from  the  public  lands  amou^  the  States,  must 
depend  on  tlic  fact  whether  they  belong  to  them  in  their 
united  federal  character,  or  individually  and  separately.  If 
in  the  former,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Government,  as  their 
common  agent  w  trustee,  can  have  no  right  to  distribute 
among  them,  lor  their  individual,  seiMirate  use,  a  fund  de- 
rived from  property  held  in  their  united  and  federal  character, 
without  a  speeial  power  for  that  ptirpose,  which  is  not  pre- 
tended. A  position  so  clear  of  itself,  and  resting  cm  the 
established  principles  of  law,  when  applied  to  individuals 
holding  property  in  like  manner,  needs  no  illustration.  If, 
ou  tiic  contrary,  they  belong  to  the  JStates  iu  their  individual 
and  separate  eliaracter,  tlicn  the  Government  would  not  only 
liave  the  riglit,  but  would  be  bound  to  apply  the  revenue  to 
the  se[»arate  use  of  the  States.  So  far  Ls  incontrovertible, 
which  jtreseuts  the  question,  in  which  of  the  two  cliuracteiB 
are  the  lands  held  by  the  States  ? 

To  give  a  salisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  betwecu  the  lauds  that  have  been 
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jeded  by  the  States  and  thoee  that  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Government  out  of  the  common  funds  of  the  Union. 

The  jjrincipal  cessious  were  made  by  Vir^nia  and 
Gcor^'ia  ;  tJic  former,  of  all  the  tract  of  countr>'  between 
the  Ohio,  the  Mississijipi,  and  the  lakes,  including  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  and  the  Territory 
of  AVisconsiu  ;  and  thi^  latter,  of  the  tract  included  in  Ala- 
bama and  Micisis&i])pi.  1  sihall  be<:^n  with  the  cession  of 
Virginia,  as  it  is  on  that  the  advocates  for  distribution  mainly 
rely  to  establish  the  right. 

I  hohl  in  my  hand  an  extract  of  all  that  portion  of  tho 
Virginia  deed  of  cession  which  has  any  bearing  on  the  |K>int 
at  issue,  taken  from  the  volume  lying  on  tlie  table  before 
me,  with  the  jilaee  marked,  and  to  which  any  one  desirous 
of  exainiuiiig  the  deed  may  refer.  The  cession  is  "to  tho 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  benefit  of  said 
States."  Every  word  iniplics  the  States  in  their  united, 
federal  character.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  United 
States.  It  fitands  in  contradistinction  to  the  States  taken 
separately  and  individually,  and  if  there  could  be,  by  possi- 
bility, any  doubt  on  that  point,  it  would  be  removed  by  the 
cxpreseiou  "in  Congress  assemblecl" — an  assemblage  which 
constituted  the  very  knot  that  united  them.  I  regard  the 
execution  of  such  a  deed,  to  the  United  States  so  nssenihied, 
BO  conclusive,  that  the  cession  was  to  them  in  their  united 
and  aggregate  character,  in  contradistinction  to  their  indi- 
vidual anil  separate  character,  aud  by  necessary  consequence, 
that  the  lands  &o  ceded  belunged  to  them  in  their  former 
and  not  in  their  latter  character,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  for 
words  to  make  it  clearer.  To  deny  it,  would  be  to  deny 
that  there  is  any  truth  in  language. 

r»ut,  strong  as  this  is,  it  is.  not  all.  The  deed  pro- 
ceeds, and  says  that  all  the  lands  so  ceded  '^  shall  be  con- 
sidered (/  coinmoii  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of 
the  United  States  as  have  become  members  of  the  Con/tder* 
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alioHj  or  Federal  alliance  of  said  States,  Virginia  inclusive/ 

— and  concludes  by  Baying,  "and  sliall  be  faithfully  tind 
bond,  fide  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  use 
or  puqwtse  whatever."  If  it  weni  possible  to  niisp  a  doubt 
before,  these  fuil>  clear,  and  explicit  terras  would  dispel  it. 
It  is  impossible  for  lanf^uago  to  be  clearer.  To  be  "  con- 
sidered a  cojnmoTi  fund,"  is  au  expression  directly  in  contra- 
distinction to  sc[>arate  or  individual,  and  is,  by  necessary 
implication,  as  clear  a  negative  of  the  latter  as  if  it  had  been 
positively  expressed.  This  common  fund  to  "  be  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become,  or 
ahall  become,  members  of  the  Confederation  or  Federal  al- 
liance ; "  that  is,  as  clear  as  lauguago  can  express  it,  for 
their  common  use  in  their  united  fedeml  character,  Virginia 
being  included  as  the  grantor,  out  of  abundant  caution. 

[Hero  Mr.  Clay  said  in  an  KUiJiblii  vuicc,  there  were  other  wonU 
not  cited.     To  wliich  Mr.  Calliouii  replied  : — ] 

I  am  glad  (o  licar  the  Senator  say  so,  as  it  fihowa,  not 
only  that  he  r^'gfird.s  the  expa^ssions  cited,  standing  alone,  as 
clearly  establishing  what  1  contended  for,  but  on  what  he 
relies  to  rebut  my  conclusion.  I  shall  presently  show,  that 
the  expression  to  vdiich  he  refers  will  utterly  fail  him.  The 
concluding  words  are,  "  shall  be  faithfully  and  bonttfide  dis- 
posed of  for  that  use,  and  no  other  use  or  purpose  what- 
ever." For  that  use — that  is,  the  common  use  of  the  States, 
in  their  capacity  of  members  of  the  Confederation  or  Fede- 
ral alliance — luid  no  other  ;  as  positively  forbidding  to  use  the 
fund  to  bo  derived  from  the  lauds  for  the  separate  use  of  the 
States,  or  to  be  dibtributed  auioug  them  for  their  separate  or 
individual  use,  as  proposed  by  this  amendment,  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  words  to  do.  So  far,  all  doubt  would  t-ceni  to  be 
excluded. 

But  there  are  other  words  to  which  the  Senator  refers, 
and  on  which  the  advocates  of  the  measure  vainly  rely  tc 
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tratabljsh  the  right.  ^Vfter  asserting  that  it  shall  be  considereo 
a  common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  States  that  are 
or  shall  become  members  of  the  Confederation  or  Federal 
alliance,  Virginia  inclusive,  it  adds,  *^acconliu»]j  to  their 
usual  resjjectivc  jiroix^rtions  in  the  general  charge  and  expen- 
diture." Now,  I  assert,  if  these  words  were  susceptible  of  a 
construction  that  the  fund  was  intended  for  the  separate  and 
individual  use  and  bcnelit  of  the  States — which  1  utterly 
deny — yet  it  would  bo  contrary  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
mles  of  construction  to  give  them  that  inciining.  I  refer  to 
the  well-known  rule,  that  <loubtful  expressions,  in  a  grant  or 
other  instrument,  are  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  contradict 
what  is  clearly  and  plainly  expressed — as  would  be  the  case 
in  this  instance,  if  tjii'v  Hhould  he  so  construed  as  to  moan 
the  separate  and  individual  use  and  benefit  of  the  States 
sevcnilly.  But  they  are  not  susceptible  of  such  construction. 
Whatever  ambiguity  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  them, 
will  be  readily  explained  by  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
times.  Tlio  cession  was  made  under  the  old  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, according  to  which  the  general  or  common  fund 
of  the  Union  was  raised,  not  by  taxation  on  individuals,  as 
at  present,  but  by  reijuisition  on  the  States,  proportioned 
among  them  according  to  the  assessed  value  of  their  im- 
pnn'cd  lands.  An  account  had,  of  course,  to  be  kept 
between  each  State  and  tho  common  treasury  ;  and  these 
words  were  inserted  simply  to  direct  that  the  funds  from  the 
ceded  lauds  were  to  be  credited  to  States  according  to  the 
proportion  they  had  to  contribute  to  the  general  or  common 
fund  respectivelyj  in  order,  if  not  enough  should  be  received 
from  the  lands,  to  meet  their  contribution,  they  should  be 
debited  with  the  deficit ;  and  if  more  than  sufficient,  credited 
with  the  excess  in  making  the  next  requisition.  The  expres- 
sion can  have  no  other  meaning ;  and  so  far  from  counte- 
nancing tlie  construction,  that  tlie  common  fund  from  thfl 
Unds  should  be  applied  to  the  separate  use  of  the  States,  it 
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expreesly  provides  how  it  shall  be  credited  to  the  confederated 
or  allied  IStuteSj  iti  their  account  currout  with  the  general  or 
common  fund  of  that  Confederacy.  The  opposite  interpreta- 
tion woultl  imply  the  most  palpable  contradiction  and  absur- 
dity. 

But  it  is  asked,  what  would  have  to  be  done  if  there  had 
been  s  permanent  surjjlus  ?  Such  a  case  was  Bcarcely  suppo- 
ftabie,  with  the  heavy  debt  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  email 
yield  from  the  land  at  the  time  ;  but  if  it  had  occurred,  it 
would  have  been  an  unforeseen  contingency,  t€  be  provided 
for  by  the  United  States,  to  whom  the  fund  belonged,  and 
not  by  Congi-ess,  as  its  agent,  or  trustee,  for  itn  management. 

That  this  expression  was  iuteuded  merely  to  direct  how 
the  acGOunt  should  l>e  ke[it,  and  not  to  make  that  the  eepa- 
rate  property  of  the  States  individually,  which  had  been  de- 
clared, in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  to  belong  to  them,  and 
to  be  used  by  them,  a8  a  common  fund,  in  their  united  fede- 
ral rharacter,  we  would  have  tlie  rnust  coucluaive  proof^  If 
what  has  been  stated.  aL-eady  was  not  si>,  in  the  fact  that,  in 
the  deeds  of  cession  from  all  the  other  States,  Mafisachueettfl, 
Connecticut,  New- York,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
these  words  are  omitted. 

As  to  the  cession  from  Georgia,  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  tw^o  opinions  about  it.  It  was  made  under  the 
present  Govermiient,  and  in  the  very  words  of  ihu  Virginia 
cession,  excepting  the  words,  "according  to  their  usual  re- 
8j>ective  proportion  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure." 
The  omission,  while  the  other  portion  was  exactly  copied,  is 
significant.  The  old  fiystcin  uf  requisition  on  the  States  to 
BUpply  tlie  cnujuiurL  treasury,  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, had  been  supereoded  by  taxes  laid  directly  on  the 
people,  under  the  present  Government,  and  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  mwle  uf  keeping  the  account, 
and  for  that  reason  was  omitted.  But  the  cession  by  Geor- 
gia was,  in  reality,  a  purchase.     The  United  States  has  paid 
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full  consideration  for  the  land,  including  the  ex|>cn5c  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  Indian  titles,  and  other  chaises  ;  and  of 
course  the  portion  of  public  domain  acquired  from  that  State 
may  bo  fairly  considered  afi  standing  on  the  same  principle, 
as  fur  as  the  present  (juestiun  is  concerned,  as  that  purchased 
from  foreign  powers. 

So  undeniable  is  the  conclusion  that  the  lands  cetled  by 
the  Stales  were  ceded  to  them  in  their  united  and  aggregate 
character  as  a  Federal  community,  and  not  in  their  separate 
and  individual  one,  tluit  tho  Senator  from  MaHsachusetta  wag 
forced  to  admit,  if  I  understood  him  correctly  (and  if  not, 
I  wish  to  be  corrected),  that  they  were  so  ceded  in  the  first 
instance,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  public  debt, 
and  that  on  its  final  discharge,  the  lands  became  the  sepa- 
rate property  of  the  States.  This,  Sir,  is  a  perfectly  gratu- 
itous assumption  on  tl»e  part  of  the  Senator,  and  is  directly 
opposed  by  the  deeds  of  cessionj  which  exjiressly  })rovido 
that  it  shall  be  a  common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  Slates  in  their  united  and  leJeral  character,  without 
restriction  to  tlie  public  debt,  or  limitation  in  point  of  time, 
or  any  other  respects.  Tlus  bold  and  unwarranted  assertion 
may  be  regarded  as  an  implied  acknowledgment  on  his 
part  of  the  trutl  of  the  constniction  for  which  I  oontend, 
and  on  which  tlie  Government  has  ever  acted,  but  now  at- 
tempted to  he  changed  on  a  false  assumption. 

The  residue  of  the  public  lands  iuehiding  Florida  and 
all  the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi,  extending  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  constituting  by  far  the  greater  part,  stands 
on  a  different  footing.  They  were  purchased  out  of  the 
common  funds  of  the  Union,  collected  by  taxes,  and  belong, 
beyond  all  question,  to  the  peojde  of  the  United  States  in 
their  federal  and  aggregate  capacity.  This  has  not  been, 
and  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  yet  it  is  proposed  to  distribute 
the  common  fund  derived  from  the  sales  of  these,  as  well  as 
from   the  ceded   lauds,  in  direct  violation  of  the  admitted 
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principle  that  the  agent  or  trustoe  of  a  common  coaccrn  has 
no  right,  without  express  autJiority,  to  apply  the  joint  funds 
to  the  separate  use  and  benefit  nf  its  individual  members. 

But  Retting  aside  the  constitutional  objection,  conclu- 
sive U8  it  is,  I  ask  what  c*)nsiderfitiou  of  oxpotliency — what 
urgent  necessity — is  there  for  the  adoption,  at  this  time,  of 
a  measure  so  extraordinary  as  a  surrender  to  tlie  States,  for 
tlieir  individual  use,  of  the  imj»<jrtimt  portiun  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  tlie  public  domain,  which,  it  is  prtibable,  will 
not  fall  short,  on  an  average  of  the  next  ten  years,  of  five 
millions  of  dollars  ?  Is  the  treasury  now  burdened  with  a 
surplus,  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the  Government,  tor  which 
all  are  anxious  to  devise  some  measure  of  relief,  as  was  the 
ease  when  the  Senator  introduced  and  passed  his  scheme  of 
distribution  formerly  ?  On  the  contmry,  is  it  not  in  the 
very  opposite  condition — one  of  exhaustion,  with  a  deficit, 
according  to  the  statement  of  that  Senator,  and  those  who 
act  with  lum,  of  many  millions  of  dollars  ?  And  is  not  the 
revenue  stiH  duclining,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  present 
deiicit  will  he  doubled?  To  take  a  bnmder  view,  I  would 
ask,  Is  tho  conditiun  of  the  country  less  unfavorable  to  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  than  the  state  of  the  treasury  ?  Is 
there  an  individual  capable  of  taking  a  comjtrehensivc  view 
of  our  foreign  relations  at  tliis  moment,  who  does  not  see  the 
impcnous  necessity  of  applying  ever}'  dollar  tliat  can  be 
spared  to  guard  against  coming  dangers,  more  es|>eciaUy  on 
that  element  where  a  revolution  so  extraordinary  is  going  on, 
by  the  all-powerful  agency  of  steam,  both  as  to  the  means 
of  attack  and  defence  ? 

If,  then,  the  state  of  the  trensur}'  and  the  condition  of 
the  country  so  urgently  demand  the  retention  uf  this  im- 
portant bntnch  of  revenue,  for  the  commcm  use  and  objects 
for  which  the  Government  was  created,  what  possible  mo- 
tives can  impel  those  who  are  shortly  to  be  charged  with  its 
administmtion,  to  bring  forward,  at  snchapcriiKl,  the  extra- 
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oniinary  proposition  to  take  from  the  necessities  of  the 
treiujurj  and  the  country  so  large  a  mim,  to  bo  distributed 
among  tlie  States  for  their  &oi«rute  and  individual  use  ? 
To  this  quest iim  but  one  answer  has  been  or  can  be  given — 
that  many  of  the  States  want  the  money.  They  have  eun- 
tracted  debts  for  their  ov,'n  individual  and  local  puri»oses, 
beyond  their  ordinary  means,  and  which  the  dominant  ])arty 
in  tliose  Stales  are  unwilling  to  meet  by  raising  taxes  on 
their  own  people,  for  fear  of  being  turned  out  of  power.  The 
result  has  been  a  loss  of  credit,  fuHowed  by  a  depreciation  of 
tlieir  bondh,  held  by  rich  oapitalititB  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  injinediate  object  of  this  echerae  is  to  raise  the  credit  of 
the  indebted  States  l)y  distributing  the  revenue  from  the 
Linda  ;  that  is,  to  surrender  alxnit  nne-iburth  of  the  perma- 
nent revenue  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  most  eert^iin,  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  State  bonds,  now  greatly  depressed, 
because  some  of  the  indebted  States  do  not  choose  to  raise, 
by  taxes  on  their  own  i>eople,  the  means  of  paying  their  own 
debts.  To  have  a  true  conception  of  the  whole  ease,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  bonds  were  triken  by  the  capital- 
ists on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atkntic  on  specula- 
tion, in  the  regular  com^  of  business,  as  a  prolltablti  in- 
vestment, and  many  of  them,  at  great  depreciation  ;  and 
tliat  the  demand  on  the  common  treasury  is  substantially  to 
make  good,  not  only  their  losses,  but  to  enable  them  to  rea- 
lize their  anticipated  pnjfits.     Such  is  the  oliject. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  question.  In  what  manner  is 
this  deficit  of  at  least  five  millions  to  be  supidied  ?  By  taxes 
• — additional  taxes  on  the  commerce  of  the  countr)-,  prei>ar- 
ing  the  way  i^^v  still  biglier  by  combining  the  indebted  States 
with  the  taritf  interest,  to  impose  heavier  burdens  on  that 
important  but  oppressed  branch  of  industry.  Wines  ami 
silks  are  to  1x5  selected,  under  the  plea  of  taxing  luxury  ; 
and  muchmananivnng  has  been  resorted  to  in  onler  to  enlist 
the  tobacco  interest  in  favor  of  the  tax,  with,  I  fear,  toe 
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much  KUCCCS8.  They  art!,  I  luliuitj  fuir  objects  of  taxation, 
and  ought  to  hear  their  due  jiroportion  of  the  public  burden. 
I  aiu  j)repared  to  act  on  that  opinion,  when  tho  tarifi*  eomea 
up  for  revision,  us  it  must,  at  the  next  session.  I  i^o  further: 
tix  tho  amount  wliich  the  just  and  necessary  wants  of  Gov- 
ernment may  require,  including  the  revenue  from  the  lands, 
and  1  will  chcLTfulIy  agree  to  lay  as  nuich  on  luxuries  ag 
gentlemen  will  agree  to  reduce  on  necessaries.  It  is  my  fa- 
vorite system,  and  I  am  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  any  one  in 
that  direction.  But  I  ehall  not  agree  to  impose  a  cent  on 
luxuries  or  necessaries,  on  the  rich  or  i>oor,  to  i)ay  the  debts 
for  which  this  Government  is  in  no  way  responsible,  and 
which  we  cannot  pay  without  a  pai])ahlL'  violation  i»f  the 
eoustitutioiij  and  gross  injustice  to  the  great  boily  tif  tho 
comininitty.  I  was  Ktmck  with  the  fact,  tliat,  while  tlie 
Senator  (Mr.  Webster)  held  out,  at  one  moment,  tliat  the 
duties  on  winea  and  silka  would  fjill  on  the  consumerH,  and, 
by  consequence,  on  the  rich,  in  the  very  next  he  informed  us 
that  they  would  not  rise  in  piice  in  consequence  of  the  du- 
ties, and,  of  course,  they  would  entirely  escape  from  them. 
Toprovu  that  they  would  not  iuLTcnye  in  jirice  in  consequence 
of  the  duties,  he  assumed,  as  u  principle^  that  where  one 
country  is  a  princij)al  producer  of  certain  articles,  ns  France 
was  of  wine  and  silks,  and  another  a  principal  consumer  of 
tboni,  as  the  United  States  were,  a  duty  imposed  on  them 
by  the  latter  would  have  the  efl'ect,  not  of  raising  the  price 
in  the  countr}^  where  it  was  laid,  but  to  reduce  it  where  they 
were  produced  ;  that  is,  to  reiiucc  it  in  France,  and  not  to 
raise  it  in  the  United  States.  Now,  I  put  it  to  the  Senator, 
whether  the  los.s,  taking  his  own  concluaionj  could  fall  on  the 
French  prodncors  of  wines  and  silks,  witliout,  in  its  reaction, 
falling  also  on  the  American  producers  of  the  products  given 
in  exchange  for  them — that  is,  the  growers  of  tobacco,  ricCj 
and  cotton,  which  furnish  almost  exclusively  the  means 
>f  jtayment  ?     Is  it  not  clear  if  they  cannot  sell  as  high 
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Dras  much  to  us,  in  consequence  of  tlio  duties,  that  wc  in 
turn  cannot  sell  as  high  or  as  much  to  them  in  consequence 
of  the  fdl  of  price  on  their  products  ?  Their  loss  must  be 
foUowL'd  by  ours  ;  and  It  follows,  according  to  the  Senator's 
own  reasoning,  tluit  the  five  millions,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
be  mised  by  duties,  to  make  good  the  deficit  causetl  by  the 
distnbution,  would  be  filched  from  the  jxickets  of  tlie  honest 
and  industrious  producers  of  our  great  staples,  and  not,  as 
alleged  by  tl\e  Senator,  from  the  wealthy  consumers  of  wines 
and  silks.  It  is  out  of  their  hard  earnings  that  the  means 
mufit  bo  raised  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  bonds  of  the 
States  in  the  hands  of  foreign  capitalists.  Tlic  Senator 
must  surely  hold  in  low  estimation  the  intelligence  and  spirit 
of  the  Southern ijlanter,  in  supporting  such  a  proposition. 

But  i  take  atill  stronger  grounds.  The  necessary  efiect  of 
all  duties  is  to  diminish  the  imports  ;  and  the  consequence 
of  diitiinisliing  the  imjiorts  is  to  diminish,  in  the  sanio  pro- 
portion, the  exports.  Imports  and  ex[X)rta  are  dependent 
each  on  the  other.  If  there  can  be  no  imports,  there  can  be 
no  exports  ;  and  if  there  be  no  exports,  there  can  be  no  im- 
ports. The  exports  pay  for  the  imports,  and  the  imports  for 
the  ex[)orts — tlio  one  always  implies  the  uthcr.  So,  if  the 
imports  are  limited  in  amount,  the  exports  must  be  limited, 
when  lairly  estimated  to  the  same  amount,  and  vice  versa. 
But  the  eilccts  of  all  duties,  whether  they  fall  on  tlie  con- 
sumers of  the  articles  on  which  they  are  laid,  or  on  the  pro- 
ducers, must  be  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  imports,  and, 
by  consequence,,  of  the  exports.  In  a  word,  duties  on  im- 
ports affect  the  amount  of  the  exports  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  do  the  imports ;  and  it  woidd  have  just  the  same 
effect  in  tlie  end,  whether  the  deficit  of  Q\'c  millions  which 
would  be  caused  by  tlie  distrihution,  be  raised  by  n  duty  on 
tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton,  or  on  the  wines  and  silks  for  «vhich 
they  might  be  exchanged.     The  loss  would  fall,  b  eitbei 
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case,  on  the  same  interest,  and  to  the  same  amount,  anii 
on  those  immediately  connected  witl;  it. 

But  I  rise  to  higher  grounds.  Bad  as  the  scheme  ia 
in  a  financial  view,  it  is  far  worse  in  a  political.  The  most 
deadly  enemy  of  our  system  could  nut,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
pose a  measure  better  calculated  to  subvert  the  conatitution 
and  the  Government.  It  would  necessarily  jilace  the  State 
governments  in  direct  antagonist  relations  with  tliis,  on  all 
questions  except  that  of  collecting  and  distributintj  the  re- 
venue, which  would  end  in  defeating  all  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  and  reduce  it  ultimately  to  the  odious  ca- 
pacity of  a  mere  tax  collector  for  the  State  governments. 
In  this  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

The  money  to  be  distributed  would  go,  not  to  the  people 
of  the  States  individually,  but  to  the  State  legislatures ;  or 
to  be  more  speciric,  to  the  mnjority,  or  rather  to  the  dominant 
portion  af  tlio  majority,  which  lor  the  time  might  liave  the 
oontrul.  They,  and  their  friends  and  supporters^  would  pro- 
fit by  the  scheme.  The  money  distributed  wuuld  be  applied 
in  the  most  effective  way  to  secure  their  ascendency,  and  to 
give  them  the  lion's  share  of  the  profit.  Tlic  dominant  ]»ar- 
ty  in  the  States  wouhl  thus  be  enlisted  to  continue  and  en- 
large the  distribution  ;  and  when  it  is  added,  that  the  sums 
expended  in  the  States  would  embrace  jiowerful  local  inter- 
ests, which  would  bo  seen  and  felt  in  its  efl'ects  by  large 
portions  of  the  people,  while  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  on  objects  of  a  general  clmracter,  connect- 
ed, for  the  most  part,  with  the  defence  of  the  country  against 
foreign  danger,  which  would  be  little  felt  or  regarded  by  the 
great  body  of  the  commuiuty,  except  in  war,  or  on  the  eve 
of  hostilities, — I  liazard  nothing  in  asserting,  that  the  inter- 
ests in  favor  of  distributing  the  revenue  would  overpower 
that  of  expenditures  by  the  General  Government,  even  on 
the  most  necessaiy  objects  ;  the  consequence  of  which  would 
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be  Buch  as  has  been  Btated.  Be  assured  that  the  system, 
once  fairly  commenced,  would  go  on  and  enlarge  itself,  tiU 
every  branch  (»f  nnonue  would  be  absurbttl ;  when  the  Gov- 
ernment, divested  of  all  its  constitutional  functiona,  would 
expire,  under  universal  scorn  and  contempt.  Such  must  be 
the  end  of  this  most  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  mca- 
BuJe,  should  it  ever  Ijc  adopted. 

But  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster)  and 
others,  allege  that  i\ie  cession  of  the  lands  to  the  new  States 
is  itself  but  a  mode  of  distribution,  with  a  view,  doubtless,  to 
weaken  the  force  of  my  objection  to  this  amendment.  If  it 
be  so,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  intended,  and  if  I  can  be 
fiatisfiGd  that  it  is,  I  would  be  the  first  to  denounce  it.  Its 
object  is  to  remedy  what  I  l)clieve  to  be  great  and  growing 
ditioitifrs  in  the  upemtiuu  of  our  land  system,  us  it  now 
exists  ;  but  as  dangerous  as  I  regard  them,  I  would  never 
consent  to  remedy  them  by  a  measure  whicli  I  regaal  as 
vastly  more  dangerous.  But  the  ^Senator  will,  if  I  mistake 
not,  find  it  far  more  easy  to  call  it  a  scheme  of  distribution, 
than  to  2>rovc  it  to  he  so  ;  or  even  that  it  is  in  the  slightest 
degree  Jinulogous  to  it  in  any  jmrticular,  as  I  hope  to  prove 
in  some  subsequent  stage  of  this  discussion. 

I  have  heard,  Mr.  President,  with  pleasure,  the  deep  de- 
nunciations levelled  against  the  whole  scheme  of  distribu- 
tion, wJicther  applied  to  the  revenue  from  lands  or  taxes.  It 
strengtlicna  my  confidence  in  the  force  of  truth,  and  the 
conviction  that,  if  one  has  the  courage  to  do  his  duty, 
regardlesM  of  defeat  for  the  time,  he  may  hope  to  outlive 
error  and  misrepresentation.  Let  me  add,  if  any  of  the 
denunciations  were  aimed  at  me,  they  passed  harmless  over 
me,  and  fell  on  another,  against  whom  I  would  be  the  last 
to  utter  11  censure  in  his  retirement  and  declining  years, 
however  opposed  to  him  whiJo  iu  power.  The  Senate  will 
understand  that  I  refer  to  General  Jackson.  It  is  far  from 
agreeable  to  me  lo  introduce  his  name  here,  or  to  speak  of 
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myself;  but  I  am  compelled,  from  the  remarks  made  in  a 
certaia  ([uurter,  to  do  w,  nut  from  any  feeling  of  egotism 
(for  I  am  too  inconsiderable  to  involve  what  concerns  mo 
indivklually  in  the  discussion  of  60  grave  a  suliject),  but  that 
I  may  not  be  weakened,  as  the  opponent  of  this  most  dan- 
gerous measure,  by  any  misconception  of  my  past  course  in 
relation  to  the  scheme  of  distributiuu. 

It  has,  8ir,  been  my  fortune  to  be  opposed  to  the  scheme 
from  the  beginning.  It  originated  with  a  former  member 
of  this  body,  Mr.  Dickerson,  ofi  New  Jersey,  and  recently 
Secretary  of  the  Nuvy,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1827.  His 
proposed  object  was  to  strengthen  the  protective  taiifi'  inter- 
est, by  distributing  a  part  of  its  proceeds  (if  I  remcmbez 
correctly,  live  million  of  dollars),  annually,  among  the  States, 
In  the  manner  proposed  by  the  amendmout.  I  took  my 
stand  against  it,  promptly  and  decidedly,  on  its  first  agita- 
tion, as  a  measure  dangerous  and  unconstitutional,  and  well 
calculated  to  fix  the  protective  system  pennnnently  on  the 
country.  The  next  year  the  oppressive  tarilT  of  1828  was 
passed,  and  the  year  nlYerwards  General  Jackson  was  elected 
President,  with  the  expectation,  as  far  as  South  Carolina 
supported  him,  that  he  would  use  his  patronage  and  influ- 
ence to  repeal  that  obnoxious  act,  or  at  least  greatly  reduce 
the  burden  it  imposed. 

But  it  was  the  misfortuno  of  General  Jackson  and  the 
oountryj  that  when  he  amved  here  to  assume  the  reins  of 
Government,  he  was  strongly  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the 
]>lan  of  distributing  the  surplus  revenue,  after  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  under  the  nnpression  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  repeal  that  act,  or  reduce  the  duties  it 
imposed.  How  he  received  so  dangerous  an  impression,  I 
have  never  understood  ;  but  so  it  was.  I  speak  not  from 
my  own  knowledge,  but  from  information  that  is  unques- 
tionable, that  his  iuauguiul  address  coutaiued  u  passage  in 
favor  of  ihe  distribution,  when  it  was  laid  before  those  whom 
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ho  Lad  Belcctcd  for  his  first  cabinet  ;  and  that  it  vraB  with 
difficulty  he  assented  to  omit  it,  so  strongly  was  he  im- 
Iiressed  in  its  favor — no  doubt  honestly  and  eincerely  im- 
pressed. His  first  message  to  CongrcsB,  in  Deceml)cr,  1829. 
contained  a  strong  recommendation  of  that  Bchemc,  which 
was  repeated  with  additional  arguments  in  its  favor,  in  his 
second  message  the  succeeding  year.  A  recommendation 
from  so  high  and  iniluential  a  (|uartcr,  could  not  but  havo  a 
powerful  effect  on  public  opinion.  The  Governors  of  two 
great  States,  rennsylvania  and  New- York,  recommended  it 
to  their  legisUitures,  who  adopted  resolutions  in  its  favor 
Thiit  the  views  which  he  then  outertaincd  may  be  fully 
understood,  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  portions  of  the 
two  messages,  which  he  will  find  marked  in  the  volumes  on 
his  table,  in  the  order  of  their  respective  dates. 

[Tho  SecwUry  read  tlie  following  extrftotft  from  President  Jack- 
iton^s  mesiUiges,  1st  and  2d  Bcssious  20th  CoDgrttW:'- 

Firtt  session  Twtnttj-sixth  Oingress, 

''  After  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  it  in  not  probable  that  any 
ndjiistniontof  tlie  tariff.  u[>on  principlpa  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the 
Union,  will,  until  a  rf mote  periud,  if  ever,  Icavo  the  Govcmmont  without 
a  considcrahlo  suqilus  in  Uie  treasury  beyond  what  may  be  required  for 
its  currL'ut  service.  As,  then,  th«  j^riod  approaches  when  tho  application 
of  the  revenue  to  the  payment  of  debt  will  cease,  the  disposition  of  the 
gurphis  will  present  a  subject  for  tho  serious  deliberation  of  Congress,  and 
it  may  l>c  fortiinntc  f<ir  the  eonntrj'  that  it  is  yet  to  be  decided.  Consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  difficulties  which  licretoforo  attended  appro- 
priations for  puriK>seB  of  internal  improvement,  and  with  those  wliich  this 
experience  tells  us  will  certainly'  arise  wlicuever  power  over  such  subjects 
uiay  bo  exercise*!  by  Ihe  General  (lovcmment,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
lead  to  tho  adoption  of  some  plan  which  will  reconcile  the  divenufled 
interests  of  the  Stateit.  and  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite  them.  Every 
member  of  the  Union,  in  pence  and  in  war,  will  V>o  benefited  by  tlio  im- 
provement of  inland  navigation,  and  the  construction  of  highways  in  the 
several  States.  Let  hh  then  endeavor  to  attain  this  l)enefit  in  a  mode 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all.  That  hitherto  adopted  has.  by  many 
of  our  tllowcitizens.  Wen  deprecated  aa  an  infraction  of  the  constitution 
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while  hy  others  it  has  been  viewed  as  iDexpcdicnt.     j\II  feel  that  it  has 
been  oin|iloye*l  nt  the  expense  of  hurraony  in  the  legislative  pouncils, 

**  To  avoid  thcfic  rvils,  it  nppcarslo  mc  that  the  most  safOf  J ust,  and  fed- 
eral  disposition  wliich  could  be  niado  of  the  surplus  revenue,  would  bo  its 
apportionment  amun;;  the  fcreral  States,  acconling  to  their  ratio  of  rep- 
resentation ;  and  should  this  tncasuro  not  be  found  warranted  by  the 
constitution,  that  it  would  he  expedient  to  propose  to  the  States  an  amend* 
ment  authorizing;  it.  I  repird  an  appeal  to  the  source  of  power,  in  cases 
of  real  doubt,  ond  where  its  exercise  is  deemed  iodinpensable  to  the  gen* 
pral  welfare,  as  among  the  most  luicred  of  all  our  obligations.'' 

Second  session,  T^rentysijcth  Congress. 

*'I  have  heretofore  felt  it  m}'  duty  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
some  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  Mirjilus  fumls  which  may  at  any 
time  remain  in  the  treasury  after  the  national  debt  i»hall  have  been  paid, 
among  the  Staten,  in  proporlion  to  the  numl>urof  their  rt-prcscntativcs, 
to  be  applied  by  them  to  objects  of  internal  improvement. 

''  Although  this  plan  biis  met  witli  favor  in  bomu  portions  of  the  Union, 
It  has  also  elicited  objecLions  which  merit  deUbLratc  consideration.  A 
brief  notice  of  these  objections  here  will  not,  therefore,  I  trust,  be  regard- 
ed as  out  of  place. 

^'Thcy  rest,  as  far  as  they  have  come  to  tny  knowledge,  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds  :  Ist,  an  objection  to  the  ratio  of  distribution  ;  2d,  on  npprc- 
heTision  that  the  existence  of  such  a  regulation  would  produce  improvi- 
dent and  oppressive  taxation  to  raise  the  funds  for  distribution  ;  3d.  that 
the  mode  propobod  would  lend  to  the  construction  of  works  of  a  local 
nature,  to  the  exclu^iion  of  such  as  arc  general,  and  as  would  conse<^ueDtly 
be  of  a  more  useful  character ;  and  latst,  that  it  would  create  a  discredit- 
able and  injurious  dependence  on  the  part  of  tlic  State  governments  upon 
the  Federal  power.  Of  those  who  object  to  the  ratio  of  reprewntation  as 
the  basis  of  distribution,  some  insist  that  the  importations  of  the  respect- 
JTO  States  would  constitute  one  that  would  be  more  equitable;  and 
others,  again,  that  the  extont  of  their  rcsjiectivc  territories  would  furnish 
a  standard  which  would  be  more  exptMlicnt  and  tuflicicntly  e()iiitablc. 
The  ratio  of  representation  pre^cutetl  itself  to  my  mind,  and  it  &till  does, 
as  one  of  obvious  c<juity,  because  of  its  being  the  ratio  of  contribution, 
whether  the  funds  to  bo  distributcfl  ho  derived  from  the  customs  or  from 
direct  tax.ition.  It  tloes  tkjI  foUow,  however,  that  its  0doj)tion  is  indis- 
pensable to  Ihc  estjihlishmcnt  of  the  system  pro|)osed.  There  may  bo 
considerations  appertaining  to  the  subject  which  wouUl  nndcr  a dcpiu^ture, 
to  some  extent,  from  the  rule  of  contrihuLlon.  proper.  Xor  iri  itabsolutely 
tscccsaarj  that  the  basis  of  distribution  be  confined  to  one  ground.    It  mar 
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if)  in  tho  judgment  of  thoM  whose  right  it  is  to  fix  it,  it  be  deemed  politio 
and  just  to  give  it  their  chartcter.  have  regard  to  several. 

"  111  ray  first  ine«ftagc.  1  statefi  it  to  be  my  opinion  that  "  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  any  adjustment  of  the  larifT  upon  principles  Katisfactory  to  the 
people  of  the  Union,  will,  until  a  r«motc  period,  if  ever,  leave  the  Govern- 
ment without  a  considerable  }«urpUis  in  the  treasury,  beyond  what  may 
bo  required  for  it*  current  service."  T  have  had  no  cause  to  change  that 
opinion,  but  much  to  confirm  it.  Should  these  oxpectations  \tc  realized, 
a  suitable  fund  would  thus  bo  produood  for  the  plan  under  coDsidermtion 
to  openile  ujwn ;  and  if  there  be  no  such  fund,  its  adoption  will,  in  my 
opinion,  work  no  injury  to  any  interest ;  for  I  cannot  assent  to  the  just- 
noss  of  the  apprehension  that  the  cjitahlishment  of  the  proposed  system 
would  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  improvident  legislation  of  the  char* 
acter  supixised.  Whatever  the  projier  authority,  in  the  exercise  of  con^- 
tutional  power,  shall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  decide  to  be  for  the  general 
good,  will,  in  that  as  in  other  respects,  deserve  and  receive  the  acquies- 
cence and  support  of  the  whole  coudtry ;  and  we  have  ample  wcurity 
that  every  abuse  of  power  in  that  regard,  by  agents  of  the  |>eopIe,  will 
receive  a  speedy  and  efTcctual  corrective  at  their  hands.  Tlie  vitws  which 
I  take  of  the  future,  founded  on  the  obvious  and  inc^reasing  improvwmenl 
of  all  classes  of  our  fdlow-citizcns.  in  intelligence  and  in  public  and  private 
virtue,  leave  me  without  much  apprehem^ion  on  that  head. 

"I  do  not  doubt  that  those  who  come  alter  us  will  bo  as  much  alivo  as 
we  are  lo  the  obligations  upon  all  the  trtistecs  of  political  power  to  exempt 
those  for  whom  they  act  from  all  unnecessary  burdens ;  and  as  sensible 
of  the  great  truth,  that  the  resources  of  the  nation  beyond  those  roquiped 
for  iiuntfdiate  and  necessary  purposes  of  Government,  can  nowhere  be  so 
well  deposited  as  in  tho  pockets  of  the  people."] 


Such,  I  rejKjat,  wore  unfartunatcly  tbc  opinions  which 
General  Jackson  entertained  on  this  nll-iiiipui'tant  question, 
when  ho  cawe  into  })Ower.  I  saw  the  danger  in  its  full 
extent,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  take  an  open  and  decided 
stand  against  the  measure  which  ho  so  earnestly  recommend- 
ed ;  and  that  was  the  first  question  on  which  we  sepanited. 
In  placing  myself  in  opposition  to  him,  on  a  measure  so 
vital,  I  was  not  i^orant  of  the  hazaid  to  vrhich  I  exposed 
rajself,  but  the  sense  of  duty  outweighed  all  other  consid- 
erations. I  clearly  saw  that  there  would  be  an  in<;reased 
surplus  reveuuu,  after  the  Eual  payment  of  the  pubhc  debt, 
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a  period  tnen  rapidly  approaching,  and  tJiat,  if  it  was  once 
distributed  to  the  States,  it  would  rivet  on  the  country  the 
tariff  of  1828,  to  be  fnllowed  by  countless  dij^aatera  from  the 
combined  effects  of  ihc  two  measures.  Had  it  been  adopted, 
the  lust  ray  of  hope  of  repealing  or  reducing  that  oj)])i'cssive 
and  ruinous  measure  would  have  vanished.  It  would,  by  its 
iBeductive  influence,  have  dmwn  over  to  its  supjiort  the  very 
^States,  whose  pros[)erity  it  was  crushing,  not  excepting  South 
Carolina  itself.     The  process  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 

For  that  purpuBtj  I  will  take  tho  cafio  of  South  Carolina, 
and  will  assume  that  her  citizeas  jmi<l,  under  the  turiff  of 
1328,  four  millions  of  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  Union, 
whicli  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  would  have 
received  back  under  the  proposed  distribution  of  the  surplus, 
but  one-fourth,  making  one  million.  The  sum  to  he  dis- 
tributed, as  has  already  Iteen  stated,  would  not  have  been 
returned  to  the  people,  but  to  ihe  treasury  of  the  State,  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  legislature,  or,  to  speak  more  specific- 
ally, by  the  small  portion,  which,  for  the  time,  would  have 
had  control  over  the  dominant  majority  of  the  legislature. 
All  who  have  experience  in  the  aiTaire  of  government,  will 
readily  understand  that  no  disposition  could  liave  been  made 
of  it,  but  one  by  which  they  and  their  friendn  and  supporters 
would  have  had  a  full  share  of  the  prutits  and  political  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  its  adraiiiistrntion  and  expenditure. 
Thus  an  interest  woidd  be  created  on  the  part  of  the  control- 
ling influence  of  the  State  for  the  time,  adverse  to  it — an  in- 
terest to  sustain  the  tariff,  as  the  means  of  sustaining  tl»e  dis- 
tribution, and  that  for  the  plain  reason,  that  they  would 
receive  more  from  the  former  thau  they  would  pay  as  citi- 
zens under  the  duties. 

Now,  Sir,  when  we  reflect  that  the  amount  taken  by  the 

duties  out  of  the  jmckets  of  the  people,  was  extracted  in  so 

round  about  and  concealed  a  manner  that  no  one,  no,  not 

the  best  iufor-mid  uml  shrewdest  calcidator,  could  ascertain 

VOL.  ni. — az 
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with  precision  what  he  paid,  while  that  received  hack  from 
(listribiition  wouhl  have  been  seen  and  felt  hy  those  into 
whose  hands  it  would  have  passed  ;  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood, not  only  how  those  who  participated  directly  in  its 
advantages,  but  tlie  pcoide  theniselves,  would  have  been  so 
deluded  as  to  l>e)ievo  that  they  gained  more  by  the  dibtribu- 
tion  than  what,  they  lost  by  the  tariff,  CRpecially  when  the 
dominant  influence  in  the  State  would  have  been  interested 
in  creating  and  keeping  up  the  delusion. 

It  in  thuH  that  the  result  of  tlie  scheme  would  have  been 
to  combine  ami  unite  into  ono  compact  mass  tliC  dominant 
interests  of  all  the  States,  with  the  great  dominant  interest 
of  the  Union,  to  perpetuate  a  system  of  plundering  the 
people  of  the  pnxliicts  of  their  labor,  especially  the  South,  to 
bo  divided  among  thoso,  with  their  partisans,  who  could  con- 
trol the  politics  of  the  country.  Tt  was  against  this  daring 
and  profligate  suhenie  that  Smith  Carolina  interposed  her 
sovereign  authority,  and  by  that  interposition,  as  I  solemnly 
WIeve,  saved  the  constitution  and  the  liberty  of  the  country. 

But  that  stepj  bold  and  decisive  as  it  was,  could  not 
accomplish  all.  To  save  the  manufacturing  interest,  and 
avoid  the  hazard  of  reaction,  it  was  necessar}'  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  the  protected  articles  gradually  and  slowly.  The 
consi^qiK'tJco  was,  a  continued  overflow  of  the  treasurj',  not- 
withf^tanding  the  duty  on  every  artii'le  not  produced  in  the 
country  was  repealed,  amounting  in  value  to  onc^half  of 
the  whole,  to  such  nn  enormous  extent  had  the  protective 
duties  hPL'n  rniscd.  A  remedy  hiul  been  applied  to  meet  the 
comipting  and  dangcnuis  influence  of  this  temporary  suqdus, 
till  the  gnidual  reduction  of  the  protective  duties,  under  the 
Compromise  Act,wonld  bring  them  to  the  ordinary  wants  of 
the  Government.  There  was  hut  one  remedy,  and  that  was 
to  take  it  from  the  treasury.  The  flow  wns  too  great  for  the 
most  lavish  expenditures  to  keep  down.  I  saw,  in  advance, 
that  such  Would  be  the  case,  and,  with  the  design  of  devis- 
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iog  a  remedy  beforehand,  moved  for  a  special  committee, 
with  the  view  mainly  of  freeing  the  treasury  of  its  surplus, 
as  the  great  source  of  Executive  influence  and  power.  The 
committee  concurring  in  that  opinion,  recommended  that 
the  constitution  sliould  he  so  amended  as  to  enable  Congress 
to  make  a  temporary  distribution.  The  report  fully  explains 
the  reasons  for  iM'lioving  there  would  be  a  large  and  cor- 
rupting surplus,  and  why,  under  the  pcculisu*  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  the  distribution  as  proposed  was  the  only 
remedy.  I  have  marked  a  portion  of  it  tlmt  will  show  th** 
opinion  I  then  entertained  iu  reference  to  distribution,  and 
which  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read. 

Second  SfMioUj  T\[>€Hty-ihinl  CongrtM. 

"Your  committeo  arc  fully  aware  of  tlic  many  and  fatal  objections  to 
the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  anion^  the  States,  considered  as  a 
part  of  tlie  ordinary  and  regular  system  of  this  Government.  They  ad 
mjt  tlicm  to  be  as  frrciit  as  can  he  well  imagined.  The  proposition  itscll 
that  the  Oovcrnmcnt  shouM  collect  money  for  the  purpose  of  suck  distri 
button,  or  should  dialribulc  a  surplus  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
taxes,  is  too  absurd  to  require  refutation ;  and  yet  what  would  bo  when 
applied,  M  supposed,  so  absurd  and  pernicious,  Is^  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  in  the  present  extraordinary  and  deeply  di^^ordercd  state  of 
our  aflairs,  not  only  useful  and  salutary,  bat  indispensable  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  body  politic  to  a  sound  condition  ;  just  as  some  potent  medi- 
cine, which  it  would  bo  dangerous  and  absurtl  to  prescribe  to  the  liealthy 
may,  to  the  diseased,  b«  (he  only  means  of  arresting  the  hand  of  death. 
Dlstriliution,  as  proposed,  is  not  for  the  preposterous  and  dnnperous  pui- 
pofle  of  raising  a  revenue  for  distribution,  or  of  distributing  the  surplus 
as  a  means  of  perpetuating  a  system  of  duties  or  taxes,  but  a  tcmj^orary 
measure  to  di^^pose  of  an  unavoidable  surplus,  while  the  revenue  is  in 
the  course  of  re<Iuction,  and  which  cannot  l>c  otherwise  disposed  of  with- 
out greatly  aggravating  a  disease  that  threatens  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequences, and  which  holds  out  the  hope,  not  only  of  arresting  its  further 
progreffi,  but  also  of  restoring  the  body  politic  to  a  state  of  health  and 
vigor.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  a  few  observations  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate. 

"It  may,  perhaps,  bo  thought  by  some,  that  the  power  which  the  di» 
Iribution  among  the  States  would  bring  to  bear  against  the  espenditurp 
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and  its  consequent  tendency  to  retrench  the  dishureemont*  of  the  Govoni 
meiitj  would  be  so  strong  as  not  only  to  curtail  useless  or  improper  ex- 
penditure, but  also  the  useful  and  nccessarj'.  Such,  undoubtedly,  would 
bo  the  consequence,  if  the  process  were  too  long  continued ;  but,  in  tbo 
present  irregular  and  c.\ce«&iTc  action  of  the  i^stcm,  ^vheu  it«  oentnpctal 
force  threatens  to  concentrate  all  its  powers  to  a  single  department,  the 
fear  that  the  action  of  thU  Government  will  be  too  much  reduced  by  the 
measure  under  considenition,  in  the  short  period  to  which  it  is  proposed 
to  limit  its  operation,  is  without  ju£t  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  proposed  measure  should  be  applied  in  the  present  diseased  stAle  of 
the  Government,  its  etlvct  would  be  like  that  of  some  powerful  alterative 
medicine,  operating  just  long  enough  to  change  the  present  morbid  ac- 
tion, but  not  sufficiently  long  to  superinduce  another  of  aa  opposite  char 
octcr." 

The  measure  recommended  was  not  adopted.  It  was 
deniufl,  and  violently  donicd,  that  there  would  be  a  surpluSj 
and  ]  loft  il:  in  time  tu  decide  which  opinion  wns  correct. 
A  year  rolled  round,  and  coneluBively  decided  the  point. 
Instead  of  overrating,  experience  proved  I  had  greatly  tinder- 
ciitim£)ted  tlio  t^urpliis^  as  I  felt  confident  at  the  time  I  had. 
It  inure  than  doubled  even  my  calculation.  I  again  revived 
the  measure  ;  but  before  it  could  be  acted  on,  instructions 
from  State  legislatures,  with  intervening  elections,  turned 
the  nijijority  in  the  Senate,  which  liad  been  opposctl  to  the 
administratiou,  into  a  minority.  I  acquiesced,  and  gave 
notice  tbat  I  would  not  press  the  measure  I  had  iatroductid, 
and  would  leave  the  responsibility  witli  the  mnjorit}',  to  de- 
vice a  remedy  for  what  was  at  laat  acknowledged  to  be  a 
great  and  dangc]*ous  e\il.  All  felt  that  something  must  bo 
done,  and  that  ]>romptly.  In  the  greatly  expanded  state  of 
the  cuiTcncy,  the  cuormous  surplus  had  flowed  olF  in  the 
direction  of  the  public  lands,  and  was,  by  a  sort  of  rotary 
motion,  from  the  deposit  bunks  to  the  speculators,  and  from 
theui  to  the  receivers,  and  back  again  to  the  banks,  to  per- 
form the  satne  round  again,  rai>idly  absorbing  every  aero  of 
the  public  lands.  No  one  saw  more  clearly  than  the  Senator 
from  New- York  (Mr.  Wrigbt),  that  on  eOectual  and  speedy 
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remedy  was  indispensable  to  prevent  an  overwLelming  catas- 
trophe ;  and  he  promptly  proposed  to  vest  the  surplus  in  the 
stocks  of  the  States,  to  which  I  moved  an  amendment  to 
deposit  it  in  tlieir  treasurieSj  as  being  more  equal  and  appro- 
priate. These  xvere  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  alternatives 
to  leaving  it  in  the  deposit  bonks.  Mine  succeeded,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Deposit  Act,  which  is  now  unjustly  denounced, 
in  a  certain  quarter,  as  distribution,  and  not  as  deposit,  as  it 
really  is,  followed. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  tlie  denunciation  is  utterly 
unfounded.  I  regarded  it  then,  and  still  do,  as  simply  a 
deposit — a  deposit,  to  say  the  least,  as  o^nstitutional  as 
that  in  State  banks,  or  State  stocks  held  by  spcctdators  and 
stockjobbers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  nud  fur  more 
just  and  appropriate  than  either.  But  while  I  regunl  it  as 
a  deposit,  I  did  then,  and  now  do,  believe  that  it  should 
never  be  withdrawn  but  in  the  event  of  war,  when  it  would 
))e  foimd  a  valuable  resource. 

But  hiul  it  been  in  reality  a  distribution,  it  would  be,  in 
my  o])inion,  if  not  altogether,  iu  a  great  measure,  justified, 
under  tlio  ]veculiar  circunistauces  of  the  case.  The  surplus 
was  not  lawfully  collected.  Congress  has  no  right  to  take  a 
cent  from  the  people,  but  for  the  just  and  constitutional  wants 
of  the  country.  To  take  more,  or  for  other  purposes,  as 
in  this  case,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  robbery — more 
crimituil  for  being  perpetrated  by  a  trustee  appointed  to 
guard  their  interest.  It  in  fact  belonged  to  those  from  whom 
it  was  unjustly  plundered  ;  and  if  the  individuals,  and  the 
sbaie  of  each,  could  have  been  ascertained,  it  ought,  on  every 
principle  of  justice,  to  have  been  returned  to  them.  But  as 
that  was  iuipossiLle,  the  nearest  practicable  approach  to  jus- 
tice was  to  return  it  ])roportionably,  as  it  was,  to  the  States, 
afl  a  deposit,  till  wanted,  for  the  use  of  the  people  from 
whom  it  was  unjuetly  taken,  instead  of  leaving  it  with  the 
banks,  for  their  use,  which  had  no  claims  whatever  to  it,  oi 
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vesting  it  in  State  stocks,  for  the  benefit  of  speeuifltors  and 

Hlockjobbere. 

Brief  OS  this  narrativo  ih,  I  trust  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  advocates  of  this  ameudtaent,  can  tind  nothing 
in  my  tenner  opinion  or  course  to  weaken  my  resistance  to 
it,  or  to  ibrm  the  show  of  a  precedent  for  the  extraordinary 
measure  which  it  proposes.  So  far  from  it,  tlie  Deposit  Act, 
whether  viewed  in  tlie  causes  which  led  to  it,  or  its  object 
and  effect,  stands  in  direct  contrast  with  it. 

We  stand,  Sir,  in  the  midst  of  a  remarkable  juncture  in 
our  atfairs  ;  the  most  i*cmarkable,  in  mauy  respects,  that  has 
i>ccurrod  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  a  similar  one  will  ever  again  occur.  ThU  Gov- 
ernment IS  now  left  as  free  to  shajye  its  policy,  unemharrasaed 
by  existing  cngagenumts  or  past  legislation  as  it  -was  wlicn  %i 
first  wcmt  into  operation^  and  even  more  so.  The  entire  sys- 
tem of  i)olicy  orij^inatinj^  in  the  Federal  consolidation  scliool 
has  fallen  pixistratc.  We  have  now  no  funded  debt,  no  Na- 
tional Bank,  no  connection  with  the  Imn king  system,  no  pro- 
tective tarilf.  In  a  word,  the  paper  s^'stera,  with  all  its  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting  pro^'ny  has,  as  i'ar  as  this  Government 
is  eoncenied,  vanished,  leaving  nothiiij^  but  its  bitter  fruits 
behind.  The  great  and  solemn  question  now  to  be  decided 
is,  Shall  we  again  i*etum  and  repeat  the  sauio  system  of  po- 
licy with  all  its  disastrous  cHects  before  ns,  and  under  which 
the  country  is  now  suffering,  to  be  again  followed  with  ten- 
fold aggravation  ;  or,  jirofiting  by  past  cxpenence,  seize  the 
procious  opjiortnnity  to  take  the  only  course  which  can  save 
the  constitution  and  the  Hberty  of  the  country — that  of  the 
old  State  Rights  Republican  policy  of  1798  ?  Such  is  the 
question  submitted  for  our  decision  at  this  deeply  important 
juncture  ;  and  on  that  decision  hangs  the  destiny  of  our 
countr}'.  A  few  years  must  determine.  Much — very  much 
will  depend  on  the  President  elect.  If  he  should  rest  big 
policy  on  the  broad  and  solid  principles  maintained  bv  his 
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native  State,  in  her  purest  and  proudest  days,  his  name  wiL 
go  down  to  posterity  as  one  ol'  the  distiii;2^ished  henefuctorc 
of  the  country ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  should  adopt 
the  policy  indicated  by  tlio  amendment,  and  advocated  by 
his  prominent  supporters  in  this  Chamber,  and  attempt  to 
erect  anew  the  fallen  temple  of  consolidation,  his  overthroiVj 
or  thai  of  hla  country,  must  be  tfic  inevitable  consequence. 


SPEECH 

In  reply  to  the  Speeches  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Clay,  oa  ilr.  Crittenden's  amendnient  to  distri- 
bute the  lievenue  from  the  Tublic  Lands  among 
the  States;  delivered  in  the  Senate,  January  30th, 
1841. 

Mb.  Calhouk  said :  No  one  who  had  attended  to  this 
debate  could  doubt  that  the  cession  of  Virginia,  on  which 

the  ri*^ht  to  distribute  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands 
had  heretofore  been  i»laced,  was  altogether  too  narrow  to 
support  that  measure.  The  portion  of  the  public  domain 
ceded  by  her  in  small  in  amount,  when  corajjared  with  the 
wholOj  and  hy  far  tlie  better  portion  of  it  had  already  been 
disposed  of;  leaving  a  residue  altogether  tni>  iinxmsiderable 
to  effect  the  object  intended  by  the  distribution.  The  other, 
and  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  pubUc  domiiiu,  consisluig 
of  Alabamiij  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  the  entire  region  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  was  purchased  out  oi'  the  common 
fund  of  the  Union,  and  no  construction  which  could  be  put 
on  the  deed  of  cession  from  Virginia  could  possibly  apply  to 
it.  This  was  seen  and  felt  by  the  two  leading  advocates  of 
this  amendment  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  (Mr, 
Clay  and  Jlr.  Webster),  and   they  accordingly  endeavored 
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ro  find  some  other  ground  on  which  to  place  the  right,  broBj 
enough  tu  KU]>port  the  wliole  ;  and  found  it,  us  they  mip- 
p08*d,  in  the  provision  of  the  constitution,  which  gives  to 
Congress  the  j)ower  to  dispose  of  the  territories  and  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States.  In  this  they  both 
concurred,  so  far  as  the  revenue  derived  from  the  lands  wa« 
concerned,  I5ut  the  Senator  i'rom  Massachusetts,  with 
bolder  views  tliau  Lis  associate,  extended  the  right  of  dis- 
tributing, as  I  understood  him,  to  the  entire  revenue — com- 
prehending as  well  that  received  from  taxes  as  from  hinds. 

[Mr.  Webster  interposed,  and  denied  tlmt  ho  Imd  fi*id  so.] 

I  stand  corrected,  and  am  happy  to  hear  the  denial  of 
the  gentleman,  I  hiid  K(i  understood  In'm,  and  am  gratified 
that  he  hiul  so  restricted  the  ridit  as  to  exclude  the  revenue 
from  taxes.  But  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  asserting  that 
both  of  the  Senators  concur  in  rogariUng  the  power  conferred 
in  the  provision  referred  to  as  having  no  limttation  whatever 
biU  the  discretion  of  Congress.  If  such  he  the  true  con- 
struction, it  would,  of  course,  give  the  right  of  making  tho 
proposed  distribution ;  which  presents  tho  question,  Has 
Congress  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  pubhc  domain,  and  all 
the  other  property  belonging  to  the  Union,  and  the  revenue 
derived  tlierefrom,  ns  it  idcases,  without  any  constitutional 
restrictions  whatever.^ 

Before  I  proceed  to  discuss  that  question,  it  will  be  well 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  extent  and  value  of  tho  j)roperty 
embraced.  The  public  domain,  as  has  been  frequently  stated 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  embraces  more  than  one  thousand 
millions  of  acres  ;  and  the  other  property  includes  the  public 
buildingfl,  dock  and  navy  yards,  forts,  arsenals,  miigazines 
ships  of  war,  cannon,  arms  of  all  descrij>tioDS,  naval  stores*, 
and  munitions  of  war.  It  is  ditHcult  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  whole.  The  public  domain  alone,  according  to  the 
estimate  ot  the  gentlemen  (nut  mine),  at  %!  25  per  acre,  is 
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wortli  upwards  of  81,200,000^000 ;  and,  including  the  value 
of  the  other  property,  the  whok*.  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
must  far  exceed  §1,500,000,000,  and  probably  would  equal 
not  less  than  82,000,000,000.  Such  is  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  property  over  which  the  t-wo  Senators  claim  for  Con- 
gress uolimited  and  absolute  ri^ht  to  dispose  of  at  its  good 
will  and  pleasure.  And  the  question  i-ccurs,  Have  they  such 
right  ?  A  graver  question  has  never  been  jiresented  for  our 
consideration,  whether  we  regard,  the  principles,  the  amount 
of  property,  or  the  consequences  involved. 

Now,  Sir,  in  order  to  test  the  right,  it  is  my  intention  to 
propound  a  few  questions  to  the  Senators,  to  which  I  hope 
they  will  give  explicit  answers.  Suppose,  then,  in  tli*^  pro- 
gress of  time,  an  administration  should  come  in  (1  iniike  no 
allusion  to  the  next),  which  should  think  an  estabiiyhed 
church  indispensable  to  uphold  the  morals,  the  religion,  and 
the  political  institutions  of  the  country  ;  would  it  have  tho 
right  to  select  some  one  of  the  religious  sects — say  the 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  or  Catholic 
— and  erect  it  into  a  splendid  hiemrchy,  by  endowing  it  out 
of  this  ample  fund  ? 

[Mr.  Wedster.     The  coustiiution  expressly  prohibits  iL] 

I  hear  the  answer  with  pleasure  It  assigns  the  true 
reason.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  limitation  in  the  constitu- 
tion, by  the  confession  of  tlie  Senator  ;  and,  of  course,  there 
ia  one  restriction  at  least  on  the  unlimited  right  which  he 
and  his  friend  claimed  f^:tr  Congress  o\'er  this  vast  fund. 
Having  made  good  this  step,  I  proceed  to  take  another. 

Suppose,  then,  that  such  an  administration  should  un- 
dertake to  colonize  Africa,  with  tho  view  of  christianizin*.^ 
and  civilizinij;  it,  and,  for  that  puqjose,  should  propose  to 
vest  this  vast  fund,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  the  Colonization 
Society  ;  would  Congress  have  tho  riglit  of  doing  so  ?  Or, 
to  take  a  still  stronger  case,  suppose  a  majority  of  Congress 
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should  become  abolitionists  ;  would  it  have  the  right  to  dis- 
iribnte  this  vast  siim  among  tlie  vtirious  abolitiou  societies) 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  fanatical  schemes  ?  The 
Senator  is  silent.  I  did  not  anticipate  an  answer.  He 
cannot  say  yes  ;  and  to  eay  no,  would  be  to  surrender  the 
whole  ground.  Nor  can  he  say,  as  ho  did,  that  it  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  constitution.  I  will  reUeve  the  Senator.  I 
answer  Ibr  him:  Congress  has  no  such  right,  and  cannot 
exercise  it  without  violation  of  the  constitution.  But  whj 
not  ?  The  answer  is  simple,  but  decisive  ; — because  Con- 
gress has  n(^t  the  right  to  exercise  any  power,  except  what  is 
expressly  granted  by  the  constitution,  or  may  be  necessary 
to  execute  the  granted  powers  ;  and  that  in  question  is 
neither  granted,  nor  necessary  to  execute  a  granted  power. 

Having  gained  this  important  point,  I  next  ask  the 
Senators,  Would  Congress  have  the  right  to  appropriate  the 
whole,  or  part,  of  this  vast  fmid,  to  he  drawn  directly  from 
the  treasur}',  in  jMiynient  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  the 
State  bonds  ?  And,  if  not  (as  they  certainly  would  not, 
for  the  reason  alrewly  assigned),  has  it  the  right  to  give  it 
to  the  States  to  be  so  applied?  Can  it  do  that  indirectly 
by  an  agent,  which  it  cannot  constitutionally  do  directly  by 
itself?  If  so,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  reason.  I  might 
pn>c-eLHl  and  projiound  question  after  question  oquaDy  em- 
bnnassiug ;  but  aUKtaiu,  le8t  I  should  exhaust  the  patience 
of  the  Senate. 

But  there  is  <mo  question  of  a  different  character,  which 
I  must  propound,  and  to  which  I  woidd  be  glad  to  have  the 
answers  of  the  two  ingenioiis  and  lejimed  Senators.  They 
are  both  agreed,  as  I  now  tmderstand  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  the  revenue  from  taxes  can  be  applied  only 
to  tho  objects  specifically  enumerated  in  the  constitution, 
and  in  repudiating  the  general-weliare  ])rinciple,  as  applied 
tn  tho  money  power,  as  far  as  the  revenue  may  be  derived 
from  that  source.     To  tliis  extent,  they  profess  to  be  gooil 
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State  Bights  Jeffersouiftn  republicanB.  Now,  Sir,  I  would  bo 
happy  to  be  informed  by  cither  of  the  able  Senators — I  i-e- 
gret  that  cue  (Mr.  Chiy)  is  nut  in  his  scat — by  wlmt  politl- 
tical  alchemy  the  rev'enue  from  taxes,  by  being  ^'ested  in 
laud  or  other  proj)erty,  can,  when  again  turned  into  revenue 
by  sales,  be  entirely  freed  from  oil  the  constitutional  restric- 
tions to  which  they  were  liable  before  the  investment,  ac- 
cording to  their  uvvn  confessions  ?  A  satisfactory  explanation 
of  60  curioiiB,  and  ap]iareutly  incomprehensible  a  process, 
woidd  be  a  treat. 

The  Senator  iroui  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ciuy),  failing  to  find 
any  argument  to  sustain  the  broad  and  unqualified  right  of 
diatributing  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands  as  Congress 
might  think  pro|)er,  sought  to  establish  it  by  precedent. 
For  that  purjtusej  ho  cited  us  a  precedent,  the  distribution 
of  arms  among  the  States  ;  which  he  contended  sanctioned 
also  tlie  distribution  of  the  revenue  iroiii  the  lands  among 
theiu.  The  Senator  forgot  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
Congress,  under  an  expi^ss  provision  of  the  constitution,  "to 
provide  for  arming  the  militia  ;"  and  that  the  militia  force 
belongs  to  the  States,  and  not  to  the  Union  ;  and,  of  course, 
that,  in  distributing  arms  among  the  States  with  the  view  of 
arming  theui,  Congress  but  fulfil  a  duty  enjoined  on  them  by 
the  constitution. 

The  palpable  misconception,  as  I  must  consider  it,  into 
which  the  two  Senators  have  fiUlcn,  in  ix^fercnce  to  this  im- 
portant quosliun  originates,  as  I  conceive,  in  overlooking 
other  pruviKions  of  the  constitution.  They  seem  not  to  ad- 
vert to  the  fact,  tliat  the  lands  belong  to  the  United  States 
— that  is,  to  the  States  in  their  united  and  federal  character; 
and  that  the  Government,  instead  of  being  the  absolute  pro- 
prietor, is  but  an  agent  aj»poiute<l  to  manage  the  joint  con- 
cern. They  overlook  a  still  more  important  consideration, — 
that  the  United  States,  in  their  united  and  federal  character, 
arc  restricted  to  the  express  grants  of  powers  containe^l  in 
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the  constitution,  which  says  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  Staie^  by  the  constitution,  nor  proliibited  by 
it  to  tlio  States,  are  resen'cd  to  the  States  roapectively,  or  to 
the  people;"  and,  also,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  common  agent,  is  restricted  expressly,  in  the 
oxercise  of  its  f>ower8,  to  the  objects  specified  in  the  instru- 
ment, and  passing  such  laws  only  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrj-ing  tlieni  into  execution.  It  follows  that 
Congress  can  have  no  right  to  make  the  proposed  distribu- 
tion, or  use  its  powers  to  eflect  any  other  object,  except  such 
as  are  expressly  authorized,  without  violating  and  transcend- 
ing the  limits  prescribed  by  the  constitution. 

It  is  thus  the  whole  fabric,  erected  by  the  arguments  of 
the  two  Seuatore,  falls  to  the  ground,  by  the  giving  way  of 
the  foundation  on  which  they  rest,  except  the  small  portion 
of  lands  embraced  in  the  Virginia  cession  ;  which  I  will  next 
proceed  to  show  stands  on  ground  not  more  solid.  It  will 
not  be  necessary,  lor  that  purpose,  to  travel  over  the  argu- 
ments which  I  offei-ed,  when  last  up,  against  the  right  to 
make  the  distribution,  attempted  to  be  deduced  from  that 
cession,  and  wliioh  have  been  so  much  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened by  the  able  and  hieid  speech  of  the  Senator  fi-om  New- 
York  (Mr.  Wright),  I  propose  simply  to  reply,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Clay),  who  I  again  have  to  regret  is  not  in  his  place. 

His  first  position  was,  that  the  resolution  of  the  old  Con- 
gress, which  n^comniended  to  the  States  to  cede  the  land  to 
the  Union,  bfld  out,  as  motives,  tliu  puymont  of  the  debt 
contracted  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  inducement  it  offered 
to  the  States  to  adopt  the  articles  of  confederation.  From 
this,  he  inferred  that  those  constituted  the  sole  objects  of  the 
cession.  I  admit  that,  if  there  was  any  ambiguity  in  the 
deeds  of  cession,  as  it  resjiects  the  objeots  of  the  cession,  a 
reference  to  the  restdution  which  proposed  it  miglit  be  fairly 
made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  intention  of  the  parties ;  but 
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that  is  not  tlie  case.  The  deeds  are  couched  in  the  broadest 
and  most  coniprchensivo  terms,  and  make  an  absolute  ces- 
sion of  the  lands  to  the  United  States,  as  a  common^  fund, 
without  liinitafion  as  to  the  objects. 

But  the  argument  on  whicli  ho  mainly  relied,  was,  that, 
although  the  cession  is  to  the  United  States,  in  their  united 
and  fodernl  diameter,  to  be  administered  by  Congress  as  a 
common  agent,  the  use  is  for  the  States  in  their  soparato  and 
individual  character.  If  the  fact  were  bo,  the  argument 
would  be  strong  ;  but  it  happens  to  be  the  very  reverse.  It 
is  oxjirossly  provided  in  the  Virginia  cession,  that  the  land 
should  Ih»  conKJilercd  a  armmon  fund  for  the  use  aud  beiielit 
of  the  States,  as  Tuemhera  of  the  confederation  or  fedei^al 
ctlliance,  and  for  no  other  tisc  or  purpose  whatever.  The 
Senator  will  not  venture  to  deny  that  common  is  the  very 
opposite  of  separate;  aud,  of  course,  the  distinction  on  which 
he  so  much  relied,  that  the  use  was  separate,  falls  to  the 
ground. 

His  next  position  rested  on  the  expression  in  the  deed  of 
cession,  "  according  to  their  usual  respective  projtortion  in 
the  general  change  and  expenditure  ;"  wliich  has  been  ban- 
died about  so  often,  in  this  and  tbrmcr  tliscussions  on  this 
subject?,  that  I  will  not  go  over  the  argument  again,  as  con- 
clusive as  I  consider  it,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senate  must  be 
surfeited  to  nausea  with  those  words.  I  take  higher  ground, 
which  I  regard  as  conclusive,  be  their  meaning  what  they 
may. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  constitution  must  override 
the  deeds  of  cession,  and  that  of  Virginia  among  the  rest, 
whenever  they  come  in  conflict ;  and  that,  for  the  plain  rea- 
son that  the  jiartiea  to  both  were  the  same,  and  had  of  course 
a  right,  in  adopting  llie  constitution,  to  change  or  mtxlify 
the  pre\aou8  acts  of  cession  as  they  pleased.  Now,  Sir,  I 
repeat,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  constitution, 
in  superseding  the  old  system  of  requisition  on   the  States, 
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as  the  mode  of  raising  the  common  supplies  of  the  Union, 
by  the  system  of  taxing  the  people  directly,  superseded  this 
particular  provision,  which,  all  admit,  had  reference  to  the 
foruKT  Bvatem  of  retjuisitiun.  The  Senator  Iximself  in  real- 
ity admits  such  to  be  the  fact,  hy  proposing  to  distribute  the 
revenue  from  the  lands  according  to  federal  niujibcrs — the 
rule  of  imposing  direct  taxes  under  the  constitution  ;  instead 
of  the  assessed  value  of  improved  lands — the  rule  of  making 
requisitions  under  the  old  confederation.  This  provision, 
then,  being  thus  superseded,  the  lands  are  loA.,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Union,  for  the  common  use  of  the  States  which 
comiwso  it,  freed  from  these  disputed  words,  and  without  the 
semblance  of  a  doubt ;  and  the  constitution  accordingly 
speaks  of  the  public  lands,  in  broad  and  unqualified  terms, 
as  Mongiug  to  the  United  States 

The  last  ground  assumed  by  the  Senator  was,  that,  as  the 
lands  are  common  property,  it  is  competent  for  Congress,  as 
the  common  agent,  to  divide  their  proceeds  among  the  United 
States,  as  joint  owners.  It  might  be  true  in  the  case  of  in- 
dividuals owning  a  joint  farm,  to  be  worked  in  common,  aa 
supposed  by  the  Senator  ;  but  that  is  not  anahigous  to  the 
case  of  the  United  States,  whore  there  is  a  joint  concern, /or 
specific  objects,  with  a  common  agent  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
for  the  Joint  interest  of  the  concern^  without  any  anthority 
to  distribute  the  profits.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  plainest  dictates  of  renson,  and  the  established 
principles  of  law,  for  the  agent  to  undertake  to  apply  to  the 
separate  and  individual  use  of  the  jiartners,  what  was  in- 
tended by  thc'Ui  for  the  joint  concern.  It  would  be  to  make 
that  separate,  which  his  principals  intended  to  be  common. 

Wlien  I  i'Xik,  ilr.  President,  to  what  induced  the  States, 
and  especially  Virginia,  to  make  this  inagniticcnt  cession  to 
the  Union,  and  the  high  and  patriotic  motives  urged  by  the 
old  Congress  to  induce  them  to  do  it,  and  turn  to  what  is  now 
proposed,  I  am  struck  with  the  contrast,  and  the  great  mu- 
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tatiun  to  wliicU  humnn  afTairs  are  subject.     The  great  and 
patriotic  uit*n  of  former  times  regarded  it  as  essential  to 
the  consnmnmtion  of  the  Union,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  public  faith,  tliat  the  lands  should  be  ceded  as  a  common 
fund  ;  but  now,  men  distinguished  for  their  ability  and  in- 
fluence, and  who  are  about  to  assume  the  high  trust  of  ad- 
ministering  the  Government,  are   striving,  with    all    their 
might  (and  that,  too,  when  thih  fund  is  moat  needed),  to 
imdo  their  holy  work.     Yes,  Sir ;  distribution  and  cession  are 
the  very  reverse,  in  character  and  effect ;  the  icndaicy  ^ 
one  is  io  nnion,  and  the  other  to  disunion.     The  wisest  of 
modem  statesmen,  and  who  hiul  the  keenest  and  deepest 
glance  into  futurity  (Edmund  Burke),  truly  said  that  the 
revenue  is  the  St»to  ;  to  which  I  add,  that  to  distribute  the 
revenue,  in  a  confederated  commuuity,  among  its  members,  is 
to  dissolve  the  uomumnity — that  hj  with  us,  the  Union  ;  as 
time  will  prove,  if  ever  this  fatal  measure  should  be  adopted. 
There  is  another  eontmst,  nut  less  striking.     The  States 
oomposiug  the  old  Confederation,  in  their  extreme  jealousy 
of  power,  adopted  the  system  of  requisition,  as  the  means 
of  supplying  the  common  treasury;  but  that  proving  insuffi- 
cient, it  was  changed,  with  the  adoption  of  the  present  con- 
stitution, into  the  system  uf  laying  taxes  directly  on  indi- 
viduals.    But,  noWj  it  is  pniponod  to  restonj  virtually  the  ex- 
ploded system  of  requibition,  but  in  reverse  order — requisi- 
tions of  the  States  on  the  Union,  in^'tead  of  the  Union  on 
the  States  ;  and  thereby  reversing  the  relation  which  the 
wise  and  patriotic  founders  of  our  political  institutions  re- 
garded as  essential  to  liberty.     They  i-c^aRled  it  as  u  funda- 
mental principle,  that  the  people  should  grant  the  supplies 
to  the  Government,  in  order  to  keep  it  dejjcndent  on  them. 
But,  now,  this  is  to  be  reversed  ;  and  the  Govermueut,  in  the 
shape  of  distribution,  is  to  grant  supplies  to  the  people.  How 
is  this  to  be  done  P     How  can  the  Government,  which,  with 
all  its  legislation,  does  not  prtxluce  a  eeut,  grant  supfilies  to 
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those  who  ure  jiroducera  of  all  ?  I  will  tell  you  ;  the  sup- 
plies to  bo  distiibutcd  to  the  States,  arc  to  be  collected  in  a 
roundabout,  cuncealed  uiiinntT,  under  the  plausible  pretext 
of  taxiug  luxuriuB  (wiueH  aud  silks),  to  be  paid  by  tho  rich, 
or  nobody,  as  wo  are  told,  to  njcet  the  requisitions  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Stated,  lest  their  constituents  should 
tuni  them  out  for  taxing  them  directly  and  openly.  Yes ; 
we  are  ]tluiuly  uAd  that  the  States  have  surrendcrc<l  the  right 
of  taxing  imfKirta,  the  most  easy  and  convenient  mode  of 
raising  a  revenue — that  is,  tho  most  concealed  and  ingenious 
way  to  the  ix)ckcts  of  the  people  ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  Government,  to  which  this  convenient  contrivance  is 
intrusted,  to  raise  supplies  by  its  use,  not  only  to  meet  its 
own  wants,  but  also  to  meet  those  of  th«  States.  What 
monstrous  and  dangerous  perversion  ! 

If  (continued  Mr.  Calhoun)  I  have  been  successful  in 
demonstrating  the  utter  unconstitutionality  of  this  dangerous 
scheme,  as  I  triwt  I  liave,  the  Senate  will  not  expect  me  to 
fallow  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  in  his  excursive 
fiigltts  in  favor  of  the  expediency  of  this,  his  favorite  and 
cherished  scheme.  If  Congress  has  no  right  to  adopt  it, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  whole  affair  ;  but  there  is  one  of  the 
good  effects  he  imputes  to  it,  that  1  cannot  pass  in  silence. 
He  a8st'rte<l  that,  it  would  finally  settle  the  disputes  and  agi- 
tations growing  out  of  the  questionB  connected  with  the  jmb- 
lic  lands,  by  reconciling  and  harmonizing  all  cooilictiog  in- 
terests, and  restoring  kind  feelings  in  relation  to  them,  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  States.  Such  ai'c  Ixis  anticipations  ; 
but  will  they  be  realized  ?  Let  the  tone  with  which  the 
Senators  from  Missouri  (Dr.  Linn)  and  Arkansas  (Mr.  Se- 
vier) denounced  lus  scheme,  answer.  Docs  he  not  know  that 
every  Senator  from  the  new  States,  with  the  exceptiou  of 
those  from  Indiana,  are  opposed  to  his  measiueP  Can  he, 
in  the  face  of  such  facts,  really  hoj>e  for  a  final  settlement 
of  the  vexed  (question  of  the  public  lands,  or  a  restonitior 
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of  harmony  between  the  uld  and  new  States  in  relation  to 
them  ?  On  the  contrary,  will  it  not  embitter  the  feelings 
on  both  sides  ?  Can  he  expect  that  the  new  States  would 
see  witli  fuvor  a  mortnjap:e  laid  on  that  portion  of  tlie  public 
domain  lyin;^  within  their  limits,  for  the  security  of  the 
holders  of  State  bonds  ?  Such,  virtimlly,  would  l»o  the  case, 
should  the  distribution  be  luade.  The  holders  would  regard 
it  as  a  jflcd;;e  j  and  tu  withhold  it,  wheu  once  made,  as  a  vi- 
olation of  faith. 

Would  it  couciliatc  the  staple  States — the  growers  of  rice, 
cottoUj  and  tobacco — on  which  the  tax  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency caused  by  the  distribution  must  principally  fall  ? 
It  is  in  vain  you  tell  them  that  the  duties  on  wines  and 
silks  would  fall  on  the  consumers,  or  on  the  jproduccrs  of  those 
articles  abroail.  Thiiy  know,  by  woefid  oxpenunce,  that  it 
matters  little  to  them  whether  the  duty  be  laid  on  the  ex- 
port of  the  Htajtlea  they  produce,  or  the  importatiun  tif  pro- 
ducts received  in  exchange  ;  whether  the  duties  be  paid  on 
their  products  going  out  of  port,  or  the  return  cargo  coming 
in.  Viewing  it  in  tliat  light,  the  people  of  those  States  will 
regard  the  measure  as  a  cimningly  dcvi&cd  scheme  to  pay  the 
debts  of  others  at  their  expense. 

Would  it,  I  again  ask,  reconcile  the  States  free  from  debt  ? 
Will  they  be  satisfied  to  be  taxed  to  \)Ay  the  debts  of  the 
States  which  have  been  less  cautious  in  tlicir  engagements 
than  themselves  ?  I  ask  the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire, 
- — Woidd  their  State,  happily  free  from  all  debt,  be  satisfied  ? 
luHtead  of  the  final  settlument  of  the  question,  or  the  res- 
toration of  harmony,  it  would  unsettle  the  whole  subject  of 
the  public  lands,  and  throw  the  apple  of  discord  among  the 
States. 

Having  now  said  what  I  intended  on  the  immediate  (ques- 
tion under  consideration,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opprtunity  to 
reply  to  the  abjections  which  have  been  made  to  the  propo- 

Bition   I   oliered,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  this  discussion,  to 
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cede  to  the  new  States  the  lands  lying  within  their  respective 
ItmitB,  on  just  and  cquitahle  conditions.  The  Senate  will  re- 
collect that  the  debate  on  that  measure  terminated  unex- 
jiectedly,  aiul  without  affonling  nie  an  opportunity  of  an- 
swering the  objections  against  it.  As  there  will,  probably, 
be  no  other  opportunity  of  meeting  them,  I  trust  it  will  be 
a  nufficient  apology  for  doing  so  on  this  occasion. 

I  begin  with  wliat,  to  uie,  would  be  the  most  formidable 
objection  :  that,  under  the  garb  of  a  cession,  the  measure  is, 
in  fact-,  hut  a  mode  of  distribution.  I  replj',  as  on  n  former 
occasion, — Prove  it,  and  I  shall  renounce  it  at  once  and  for 
ever.  But  I  cannot  take  assertion  for  proof,  however  boldly 
made.  Until  it  is  proved,  I  shall  regard  the  charge  of  dis- 
tribution, coming  as  it  does  from  the  open  advocates  of  that 
measure,  as  originating  in  a  conncious  feeling  tbat,  so  far 
from  being  popular,  the  scheme  has  no  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  people.  If  they  Ix'lieved  it  to  be  popular,  those  who 
80  warmly  oppose  cession  would  be  the  last  to  call  it  distri- 
bution. 

It  is  next  objected,  that  it  is  a  gift  of  the  lands  to  the 
new  States.  Be  it  so.  1  would  infinitely  rather  make  a  gill 
of  the  whole,  than  adopt  the  fatal  policy  of  distribution  ; 
and  if  it  slionld  be  necessary  to  defeat  it,  I  would  regard  a 
surrunder  of  the  whole  as  a  cheap  sacrifice.  I  go  further ; 
and  ht)ld,  that  if  tlie  lands,  instead  of  l)eing  regarded  as  the 
property  of  the  Union,  should  bo  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  Btuten  sefMinitely,  the  n(*w  States  would  liave  the  best 
right  to  the  jK^rtiLUi  within  their  limits,  They  ]»ossess,  un- 
questionably, the  eminent  domain,  which  would  have  earned 
with  it  the  property  in  the  public  lands  within  their  borders 
respectively,  Imd  they  not  surrendered  it,  by  special  agree- 
ment, on  their  admission  into  the  Union.  But  that  agree- 
ment vm»  with  the  United  States,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
pro]>erty  in  the  lands  was  to  them  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly 
q^uestioned  how  far  the  agreement,  on  their  admission,  would 
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be  binding  on  them,  nhoiild  the  revenue  from  the  lands  be 
perverted  from  the  use  of  the  United  States  to  that  of  the 
States  separately^  as  is  profiosed  by  this  scheme  of  distribu- 
tion. 

But  is  the  cession  a  gift  ?  Docs  it  propose  a  surrender 
of  the  land  for  nothing  ?  Is  65  per  cent,  of  tho  f^oss  pro- 
ceeds to  be  jjaid  into  the  treasury,  nothing  ?  Is  it  nothing 
to  put  an  end  to  the  un^ry  and  agitating  debates  whicli  wo 
witness,  session  after  session,  constantly  increasing  in  violence  ? 
Nothing,  to  save  tho  time,  and  labor,  and  expense  of  Con- 
gress ?  Nothing,  to  ciu'tftil  one-fourth  of  the  patronage  of 
the  Goveniaient,  and  that  of  the  most  dangerous  character? 
Nothing,  to  raise  the  now  States  to  a  level  with  tho  old  ? 
Nothing,  to  remove  this  groat  disturbing  cause  wliich  so  in- 
juriously influences  our  legislation  ?  Is  it  nothing,  tinally, 
to  substitute  a  system  in  lieu  of  the  present,  as  far  as  thcr 
lands  lying  within  the  new  States  are  concerned,  which,  in 
addition  to  all  these  cousidenitions,  proposes  the  only  practi- 
cal metliod  of  preventing  the  loss  of  the  lands,  and  which,  so 
far  from  a  pecuniar)'  loss,  will  bring  more  into  the  treasury 
than  the  present  system  ?  I  boldly  assert  that  such  would 
be  the  case  ;  as  I  may  well  do  now,  aa  no  one  opjjoscd  to  the 
measure  has  ventured  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  cal- 
culation, or  the  data  on  which  it  rests. 

But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  says  it  is  a 
gift,  because  35  per  cent.  Ih  too  high  a  compensation  to  the 
States  for  their  expense  and  trouble  in  managing  the  land. 
Ho  estimates  the  actual  expense,  all  thin^  included,  at  2^ 
per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts  ;  and  says  that  all  beyond  that 
is  a  gift  to  the  States.  He  has  ventured  this  assertion,  with 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  at  the  last 
session  before  him,  containing,  in  detailj  from  the  proj)er  de- 
partments, an  estimate  of  the  expense,  which,  on  a  supposi- 
tion that  the  average  annual  sale  of  tlie  poriion  of  the  land 
in  question  would  average  two  and  a  half  millions,  would 
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amount  to  22  i)cr  cent.  The  Senator  has  omitted  all  tlit 
expenses,  except  that  of  selling  the  lands  ;  when,  by  turning 
to  the  tables,  he  will  find  that  nearly  oue-thii'd  is  yet  to  be 
ftun'eycd  and  platted  ;  that  a  large  amount  must  be  paid  for 
extinguishing  Indian  titles,  and  removing  Indians  to  the  West, 
He  also  overlooks  that  the  5  per  cent,  fund  is  to  be  surren- 
dered by  those  States — a  sum,  (jf  itself,  equal  to  double  the 
amount  which  he  has  estimated  as  the  entire  expense  to 
which  the  States  would  be  subject. 

To  these  large  items  must  be  added  donations,  which, 
instead  of  being  made,  tis  they  have  heretofore  been,  by  Con- 
gress, arc,  if  made  by  the  States,  to  be  j)aid  for  by  them  at 
the  selling  price  of  the  land  at  the  time — allowing  them  35 
per  cent.  ;  and  also  the  sums  spent  on  internal  improvement, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  spent  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio,  arc  to  terminate  ;  and,  finally,  the  saving  of 
expense  in  our  legislation,  and  in  the  General  Land-Office,  in 
conscquuuce  of  the  cession.  All  of  which  the  Senator  has 
omitted — omitted,  notwithstanding  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  report  before  him,  and  to  which  he  has  referred  in  the 
debate.  These,  as  I  have  stated,  amount  to  22  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  amount  of  the  sales  ;  to  wliich  the  committee  has 
added  13  per  cent.,  making  the  35 — not  as  a  gratuity,  but 
on  tlie  ground  of  liberal  compensation  beyond  mere  exi>euse 
and  saving  to  this  Government,  ns  being  right  of  itself,  and 
necessary  to  ensure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  States,  in 
carr)'ing  out  a  measure  that  would  bo  higldy  beneficial  to  the 
whole  Union,  and  wliich  could  not  bo  successfully  carried  out 
without  such  co-operation  ou  the  part  of  the  States.  Not  a 
cent  haa  been  proposed  to  be  allowed,  wliich  could  be  avoided, 
with  just  regard  to  sound  policy. 

But  the  Senator  was  not  content  with  holding  out  the 
<lifFercnce  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  regard  the  actual  ex- 
pense, and  the  35  \ier  cent,  as  a  gift.  He  took  stronger 
grounds,  and     rouounced  it  to  be  a  gift  of  all  the  public 
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lamls,  on  the  assumption  that  the  cession  would  be  extended 
to  t)ie  States  hereafter  to  come  in,  on  their  admission  ;  and, 
nest,  to  the  territories ;  and,  finally,  to  the  whole  of  the 
public  domain.  I  will  nnt  undertake  to  reply  to  a  mere  as- 
sumption without  proof,  further  than  to  say,  that  every  mea- 
sure of  sound  policy  may  be  in  like  manner  condemned,  if  it 
is  to  be  assumed  that  what  wo  have  wisely  done,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  form  a  precedent  for 
others  to  do  under  dissimilar  circumstances,  and  without 
regard  to  the  principle  on  which  wo  acted.  In  proposing  the 
measure  I  liave,  I  yield  to  the  necessity  of  remedying  a  great 
and  growing  evil,  originating  in  the  fact  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  the  owner  and  administrator  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
territories  of  nine  States  of  this  Union,  and  which  cannot  be 
remedied  so  long  as  their  ownersliip  and  admiuistiiitorship 
continue.  It  is  the  numl)er  and  influence  of  the  States  in 
which  they  exist,  that  give  such  magnitude  and  danger  to 
the  evil ;  and  what  we  may  do  now,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, cannot  cuii.stifute  a  jirecedont,  to  be  extended  in  the 
manner  which  the  Senator  supposes  it  will  be.  On  the  con- 
trarj*^,  by  adopting  the  measure,  we  would  enlist  the  new 
States,  now  opposed  to  the  old  on  almost  all  questions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  public  lands,  to  aid  in  vigilantly  guarding  the 
residue  of  the  public  doniain. 

The  Senator  from  MaHHachuaetts  (Mr.  Wubster)  took 
different  grounds.  He  insisted  that  cession  necessarily  im- 
plies gift ;  and  therefore,  as  I  suppose,  the  one  I  have  pro- 
posed is  a  gifr,  in  spite  of  the  many  valuable  considerations 
iuduuing  to  it.  I  do  not  attach  the  same  meaning  to  the 
word  which  he  does  ;  but,  as  I  have  no  taste  for  verbal  criti- 
cism, I  have  assented  to  the  request  of  a  friend,  to  change 
*•  cession"  to  "dispose  of" — the  words  used  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  which,  on  the  autliority  of  the  two  Senators,  are 
of  such  comprehensive  meaning  as  to  confer  on  Congress 
onlimited  power  to  do  as  they  please  witli  the  public  lands. 
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But  it  Bcems  that,  so  Boon  as  I  had  availed  myself  uf  thif 
comprehensive  tenii,  it  forthwith  contracted  to  the  narrowest 
limits.  I  was  told  the  lands  could  not  be  disposed  of  to  the 
States.  Why  not  ?  They  can  l)C  disposed  of  to  individuals, 
and  to  ci^mpanies  of  individuals  ;  autl  why  not  to  that  com- 
pany or  community  of  individuals  which  constitutes  a  State  ? 
Can  any  good  reason  be  assigned  ? 

I  am  next  told  that  wc  may  dispose  of  them  absolutely, 
but  not  conditionally.  1  again  repeat  the  question — why 
not  ?  What  is  it  that  limits  our  power  ?  Wc  can  dispose 
of  the  lands  to  individuals  on  condition,  of  which  there  arc 
striking  instances  in  lands  containing  lead-mines.  They  are 
leased  for  a  terra  of  years,  on  condition  that  one-tenth  of  the 
lead  be  paid  to  the  Govenmient  in  kind.  If  this  can  be 
done  for  a  term  of  years,  what  is  to  prevent  it  from  being 
done  for  every  on  the  same  condition  ?  And,  if  bo,  why  may 
wc  not  proscribe  the  rules  by  whtt'h  the  mines  shall  Iw 
worked  ?  If  all  this  can  be  done  iu  the  case  of  individuals, 
what  is  to  prevent  it  from  disposing  of  the  jjublic  lands  to 
the  States,  on  the  conditions  proposed,  and  to  prescribe  the 
rules  to  be  observed  by  them  in  the  sales  and  management ; 
— that  is,  to  adopt  the  measure  1  havo  j)roposed  ? 

It  is  next  objected,  that  it  is  not  a  disjxisition  of  the 
lands,  but  merely  a  transfer  of  the  administmtion  of  them 
to  the  States.  1  deny  the  fact.  It  is  intended,  and  is  in 
reality,  a  conditional  disposition  or  sale  to  the  States.  But, 
if  it  were  otlierwise,  and  as  supposed,  1  ask,  What  is  there 
to  prevent  Congress  from  disposing  of  the  lands  by  an 
agency,  or  employing  the  States  as  the  agents,  and  prescrib- 
ing the  rules  by  which  they  shall  be  disposed  of?  I  can  eec 
no  solid  objection  to  such  arrangement  ;  but  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  discuss  the  point,  because  the  fact  is  not  as  i« 
supposed. 

Then  iollowa  the  objection,  that  it  would  create  the  rela- 
tion of  creditor  and  debtor  between  this  Government  and  the 
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States.  Admit  it  to  be  the  fact :  I  ask,  Is  tliat  relation 
more  objectionable,  or  as  much  so,  as  that  which  iiuw  exists, 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  growing  out  of  ownership  and  admi- 
nistnitiou  in  this  Goveniiiient  of  so  largo  a  part  uf  the  do- 
main of  those  kStatcs — a  ixjlatiou  which  ia  the  jiarent  of  so 
many  evils,  both  to  them  and  ns  ?  But,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  objection,  I  huvo,  on  the  suj^gestion  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers from  the  new  States,  so  modified  my  proposition  as  to 
provide  that  the  65  per  ;;ent.  of  the  proceeds  uf  the  sales 
coming  to  the  Government,  shall  be  paid  directly  to  its  own 
officers — say  the  marshals  in  each  of  the  States.  Now,  I 
ask  the  opiKjnents  of  the  measure  to  join  me,  and,  by  the 
cession,  to  put  an  end,  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  done,  to  the 
still  more  objuctiouable  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  be- 
tween this  Qovciuuiunt  and  the  States. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  it  would  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  wiid,  if  we  cede  the  lai^s,  the  next  demand 
would  be  to  relinquish  that  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
sales  which  is  to  bo  paid  to  the  Government  ;  that  conces- 
sion would  luLVc  to  follow  conccBfiion,  till  the  whole  woidd  be 
lost.  This,  Sir,  is  the  old  answer  which  the  advocates  of 
existinjj^  abuses  are  ever  ready  to  give  those  who  complain. 
It  is  the  answer  of  Lord  North  in  the  controversy  which  led 
to  our  Revolution.  He  refused  to  yield  the  disputed  right 
of  taxing  the  colonics,  on  the  ground  that  to  yield  would  not 
satisfy  them.  If  taxation  was  suri-cuderod,  ho  said,  it  would 
not  settle  the  question  ;  that  their  next  demand  would  be  to 
surrender  the  ri-'ht  of  re-'ulatiuK  their  commerce.  The  re- 
suit  of  such  blind  obstinacy  was  the  dismemberment  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Tlierc  is  not  a  feature  which  more  strongly  distinguishes 
the  lirm  luid  enlightened  statesman  from  the  obstinate  or 
weak,  than  that  of  knowing  when  it  is  proper  to  make  con- 
cessions, as  the  means  of  avoiding,  in  the  end,  the  luimilia- 
tion  of  submission  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  mortitication  of 
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icfeat  un  the  other ;  and  never  was  there  an  occasion,  or  a 
(|ucstion,  when  it  was  more  politic  than  at  this  time,  and  on 
this  questidu.  It  may  now  be  made  witli  dignity.  The 
question  may  now  be  adjusted  on  just  and  honorable  terms  ; 
butj  if  it  be  delayed,  the  new  States  will  decide  it,  in  a  few 
years,  in  their  own  way,  without  asking  our  leave,  by  their 
rapid  relative  increime  in  jxtpulation  and  political  weight. 

Thuy  are  now  anxious  for  a  fair  adjustment ;  aud  we  may 
satisfy  them,  without  making  any  real  sacrifice  on  our  part  ; 
and  it  is  doing  injustice  to  them  to  suppose  that,  after  solicit- 
ing a  measure  so  liberal,  and  from  which  they  would  derive 
such  advantages,  they  would  suddenly  turn  round  and  con- 
demn what  they  had  solicited,  and  make  the  palpably  unjust 
demand,  that  we  should  surrender  the  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds coming  to  the  Government.  There  is  nothing  in  theh 
past  history  that  would  wairaut  such  an  imputation  on  their 
character. 

It  was  next  objected,  that  the  measure  was  unequal ;  and 
to  prove  it  so,  the  case  of  Oliio,  which  has  but  a  small 
amount  of  public  timds  within  its  limits  to  be  disposed  of, 
was  contrasted  with  that  of  Illinois,  which  has  a  large 
amount ;  and,  because  the  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  be 
allowed  to  the  States  (35  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount) 
woultl  be  small  in  the  case  of  the  former,  when  compared 
with  tltat  of  tho  latter,  the  measure  is  pronounced  unequal 
and  unjust.  If  it  were  a  scheme  of  distribution,  as  has  been 
erroneously  alleged,  such  might  bo  the  fact  ;  but  as,  instead 
of  that,  it  is  a  mere  compensation  or  commission  for  trouble, 
expense,  responsibilities  to  be  incurred,  and  services  rendered, 
so  far  from  being  unequal,  because  tho  amount  to  bo  received 
in  the  one  case  was  not  equal  to  that  in  the  other,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  Equality  of  compensation  for  equal 
expense  and  semce,  is  equal ;  but  equality  for  unequal  eac- 
I>ense  and  service,  would  be  glaringly  unequal;  and,  had  I 
piopoeed  to  allow  Ohio  the  same  amount  of  compensation  for 
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the-  expense  and  trauhle  of  manning  the  small  portion  of 
the  public  domain  in  her  limits,  a8  that  to  be  allowed  to  Illi- 
nois for  the  management  of  the  large  portion  within  hers, 
instead  of  allowing  a  conipensation  to  each  ]iroportioned  to 
their  respective  expenses  and  sorviccsj  it  would,  so  far  from 
being  equal,  have  been  grossly  unequal^  and  would  have  been 
80  pronounced  by  those  who  now  make  this  objection. 

In  this  connection  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Allen),  in  answer  to  the 
Senator  fvom  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  on  this  alleged  inequality 
between  Ohio  and  Illinois,  did  not  meet  him,  by  denying  the 
truth  of  his  allegiitiiJUj  instead  of  in  the  munucr  he  did  ;  wliich 
hod,  to  say  the  leaat,  the  appearance  of  sustaining  the  side 
to  which  he  is  most  opposed,  against  that  to  which  he  is  less. 

[Mr.  Allen  roso  to  explain.  Mr.  Calhoiiii  saitl  lie  did  not  doubt 
that  tJiii  Si'iiator  gave  ihc  true  eK[>l:inuiioii  of  his  vote,  but  did  not 
thiulc  it  was  callwl  for  ut  thy  time,  and  ihivt  tlie  effect  was  as  he  Lac) 
stated.] 

Another  objection  was,  that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  ter- 
ritories. This  objection  bad  tlio  advantage  (which  few  others 
had)  of  being  founded  in  fact,  but  was  uufuunded  in  reason. 
Had  it  been  extended  to  them,  it  would  have  gone  beyond 
the  mischief,  and  would  have  been  wlioUy  improper.  The 
evil,  I  repeat,  originates  in  the  fact  of  the  Government  be- 
ing the  owner  and  ailminiatrator  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
domain  of^nine  States  of  the  Union  (being  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Avhole);  and  must  increase,  so  long  as  it  remains, 
with  the  increased  number  and  relative  weight  of  the  new 
States.  They  will  soon  be  increased  to  twelve,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  three  territories,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  weight  in  the  Govcranient.  The  territories,  on  tho 
contrary,  are  without  political  weight ;  and,  of  coarse,  with 
the  object  in  view,  it  would  have  been  preposterous  to  have 
included  them. 
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As  little  force  is  there  ia  the  uhjectioii,  thnt  Bome  of  the 
States  would  not  accept  of  the  cession.  It  in  possible  that 
Ohio  and  Indiana  might  not ;  but  not  probable,  as  the 
iiinount  of  jniblic  land  within  their  borders  is  inconsiderable. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Should  it  prove  to  be  the  case,  wliat 
possible  injury  could  result?  The  fact  of  not  accepting 
would  be  proof  conclusive  that  the  evil  to  be  removed  acted 
with  but  little  relative  force  in  either ;  and  that  the  ohl  sys- 
tem might  be  left  to  go  on  quietly  in  both,  until  the  land 
within  their  limits  was  all  disposed  of.  But  the  case  is  very 
difierent  iu  the  other  seven.  In  them,  it  is  in  active  opera- 
tion ;  and  they  would  gladly  accept  of  the  cession,  as  the 
only  remedy  that  can  reach  the  disease,  consistently  with 
the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

I  come  now  to  the  iinal  objection, — that  the  land  system 
is  working  well^  and  that  wo  ought  to  adhere  to  the  old 
maxim,  "Let  well  enough  alone."  I  say  the  final,  as  it  is 
the  last  I  recollect.  If  (as  is  possible — I  took  no  notes)  I 
have  omitted  to  notice  any  objection  made  by  the  opponents 
of  the  measure,  I  call  on  them  to  name  it  now,  that  I  may 
answer  it  before  I  proceed  to  notice  the  one  just  stated. 

When  I  first  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  subject,  at  the 
opening  of  the  discussion,  I  admitted  that  the  system  worked 
well  at  first ;  but  I  must  limit  the  admission  to  its  earliest 
stages.  From  the  beginning,  it  contained  witliin  itself  the 
Bceds  of  mighty  disorders,  and  of  great  evils  to  the  country, 
if  nothinn;  should  be  done  to  avert  them.  If  I  do  not  flatly 
mistake  tlio  tuudency  of  the  system  as  it  stands,  it  is  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Indian  titles  far  more  rapidly  than  the  demands 
of  our  increasing  population  require,  and  to  disperse  our  jx*])- 
ulation  over  a  larger  space  than  is  desirable  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  That  the  former  of  these  evils  exists  in  reality, 
the  proof  is  conclusive  ;  and  that  it  is  already  the  cause  of 
much  difficulty  and  danger,  and  that  both  are  ra})idly  on  the 
increase,  so  as  to  threaten  the  loss  of  the  lands  themselves. 
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I  have,  I  trust,  conclusively  shown  iu  my  former  remarks. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  repeat,  in  order  to  show  that  the  In- 
dian title  has  been  too  rapidly  estinguiahcd,  that  the  Gov- 
cniiuent  has  sold,  from  the  bej^inniu^;  of  tlio  system  (now 
almost  hall'  a  ccutmy,)  but  littlo  more  than  eighty  millions 
of  acres  ;  and  that  not  less  than  twenty  millions,  probably, 
are  held  by  large  holders,  who  purchased  on  speculation  to 
sell  again  ;  making  the  actual  demand  for  land  for  settle- 
ment not  exceeding,  probably,  sixty  millions  in  that  long 
period  of  time.  But  during  the  siimo  penod,  the  Indian  ti- 
tle has  been  extinguished  to  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  acres,  of  which  about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  millions  remain  unsold — exceeding  Iburfold  the  demand 
for  lands  in  r^umequence  of  the  increaHo  of  imv  jiopulation. 
Such  is  the  fact.  To  Avhat  cause  is  it  to  be  attributed  ?  1 
feel  confident  it  will  be  principally  found  iu  the  land  system 
itself,  which  has  been  so  indiscriminately  jimsed  during  the 
discussion. 

But,  before  I  proceed  tn  assign  my  reasons,  it  will  bo 
proper  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  influeuco  that  the  occu- 
pation of  the  aborigines,  whom  we  arc  so  rapidly  expelling, 
has  hod,  tlirough  the  mysterious  dispensation  of  Prondencj', 
on  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  our  country.  They  were 
precisely  in  the  condition  most  favorable  to  that  mode  of 
settlement  which  was  best  calculated  to  secure  liberty,  ciV' 
ilization,  and  prosperity.  Had  they  been  more  numerous  or 
powerful,  the  settlement  of  our  country  would  either  not 
have  been  made  at  allj  or  would  have  been  by  tlie  immediate 
agency  and  buperiutendence  of  tlio  Government,  with  a  force 
not  only  sufficient  to  expel  or  suhjiigato  the  aborigine»  (as  in 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Hindostan  by  the  English), 
but  also  sufficient  to  keep  the  colonies  in  subjection.  How 
great  a  change  such  a  mode  of  settlement  woiild  have  made 
in  the  destiny  of  our  country,  is  not  necessary  to  be  explain- 
ed on  tlus  occasion.     But,  as  it  was,  tliey  were  not  too  strong 
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to  prevent  settlement  by  hardy  and  enterpriBing  emigrants 
inspired,  in  some  inatancea,  witli  a  holy  zeal  to  preserve  theii 
religious  faith  in  its  purity  ;  in  others,  by  the  love  of  adven- 
ture and  gain  ;  and  in  all,  with  a  devotion  to  liberty.  It  ie 
to  settlements  formed  by  individuals  so  influenced,  and 
thrown,  iVora  the  beginning,  on  their  own  resources  alinoBt 
exclusively,  that  v»'e  owe  our  enterprise,  energy,  love  of  lib- 
erty, and  capacity  for  self-government. 

But  there  is  another  consideration,  not  less  important, 
connected  with  the  occupancy  and  condition  of  the  aborigi- 
nes. Had  they  not  existed  at  all,  or  been  too  weak  to  pre- 
vent our  people  from  spreading  out  over  the  vast  extent  of 
the  continent,  without  resistance,  or  with  i-esistancG  too  feeble 
to  ki?ep  them  within  mwierate  UmitSj  in  the  rapid  and  w-jde 
outspread  aftei  ganiej  pasturage,  or  choice  spots  on  which  to 
settle  down,  the  far  larger  portion  would  have  lost  all  the 
arts  of  civiliKcd  life,  and  become  fierce  herdsmen  and  barba- 
rians, like  our  ancestors  ;  and  like  them,  in  their  frequent 
inundations  over  southern  Asia  and  Europe,  would  have 
overflowed  and  desolated  the  civilized,  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial settlements  al.>ng  the  coaet,  excepting  such  as  might 
be  protected  by  walls  and  fortifications. 

It  is  to  this  fortunate  combination  of  facts  ooimected 
with  the  aboriginal  jjopnlation,  that  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  settlements  in  the  manner  they  were  ac- 
tually formedj  while  they  were  siifliciently  strong  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  spread  of  our  population  over  the  continent, 
tliat  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  our  wonderful  success.  A 
change  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  have  changed 
entirely,  in  all  probability,  the  destiny  of  our  country. 

The  bearing  of  this  digression  on  the  point  under  consid- 
eration will  be  readily  perceived.  We  have  grown,  indeed^ 
to  be  so  powerful,  that  the  aborigines  can  no  longer  re- 
sist -ns  by  force,  ami  there  is  no  danger  that  the  arts 
of  civilized  life  would  be  lost  by  the  spreading  out  of  oui 
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population  ;  but  the  abori^nal  populatioo  would  not  there- 
fore ceagc  to  pcrtbnu  au  important  fuuctii>n  in  our  future 
growth  and  prosperity,  if  properly  treated.  They  are  the 
hiiul  wardt'us  or  keepers  of  our  public  domain,  until  our 
growth  and  increase  of  population  require  it,  ns  the  means 
of  new  settlements.  But  till  then,  onr  interests,  no  leas 
than  justice  to  them,  requiro  that  their  occupancy  should 
continue  ;  and  if  the  extinguishment  of  their  title  shoidd 
continue  to  outrun  the  regular  demand  of  our  population 
for  settlement,  as  rapidly  in  proportion  hereafter,  as  it  has 
heretofore,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  confusion  and  diffi- 
culty which  must  follow.  Those  wo  now  experience  ure  no 
thing  to  those  which  would  como.  That  such  must,  how- 
ever, prove  to  be  the  case,  to  a  great  extent,  if  our  land  sys- 
tem continue  as  it  is,  I  hold  to  be  certain.  T]ie  cause,  as  i 
have  said,  is  inherent  in  the  system  as  it  exists  ;  and,  if  not 
convcted,  will  impel  our  ]»opulation,  by  its  necessary  operar- 
tioHj  from  the  States  to  tlio  terrlturies,  and  from  them  to  the 
Indian  possessions ;  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 

The  system,  as  it  now  stands,  embraces  three  powerful 
causes,  all  of  which  conspire  to  produce  these  results  j  pre- 
emption, as  proposed  by  tliis  bill,  before  survey  and  sale  ; 
the  auction  system,  under  its  actual  operation  ;  and  a  iixed 
minimum  for  all  the  lands,  be  the  quahty  or  the  time  which 
they  have  been  oti'ercd  for  sale  what  it  may.  They  act 
together,  and  jointly  contribute  to  the  results  I  have  at- 
tributed to  them. 

My  friends  from  the  new  States,  who  are  so  much  at- 
tached to  pre-emption,  as  proposed  by  this  bill,  must  excuse 
me  for  speaking  my  opinion  freely  of  their  favorite  measure. 
The  consequences  involved  are  too  important  to  allow  me  to 
keep  silence. 

Wbatj  then,  is  this  pre-emj)tion  principle.''  and  how  does 
it  operate  as  a  part  uf  the  existing  laud  system  ?  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  tlian  to  say  to  every  one,  when  the  In- 
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dian  title  is  extinguished  to  a  new  portion  of  tlie  public 
domain,  tlmt  you  may  go,  and  eearcb,  and  take  all  the  choice 
parts,  the  i'ortilo  spots,  the  favorable  localities,  the  town  sites, 
or  whatever  other  advantages  any  portion  may  possess^  at 
$1  25  per  acre ;  and  that  not  to  be  paid  till  the  lands  ore 
ofiFered  at  auction,  which  may  be  many  yoare  thereafler. 
What,  then,  is  its  operation,  but  to  give  pick  and  choice  of 
the  public  domain  to  the  -active  and  enterprising,  who  aro 
best  acfLuninted  with  the  tract  of  country  to  which  the  In- 
dian title  is  extiuj^uished,  with  the  speculating  wipitalisfs, 
who  may  choose  to  associate  with  them  ?  It  is  like  spread- 
ing out  a  large  table,  ha\'ing  a  few  choice  and  costly  dishes 
intermixed  \\nth  ordinary  fare,  and  opening  the  door  to  ihc 
f^trong,  and  the  few  tluit  maybe  nearest  to  rush  in  and  select 
the  best  dishes  for  themselves,  before  the  others  at  a  distance 
can  enter  and  participate.  And  can  we  wonder,  with  such 
advantages,  that  there  should  bo  an  active  and  powerful 
interest  constantly  at  work  to  extinguish  the  titles  of  the 
Indians  in  rapid  succession,  without  regard  to  the  demand 
of  our  increasing  population ;  to  spread  out  table  after  table, 
that  they  may  gorge  their  ajtpetitcs  on  the  choicest  dishes, 
and  slake  their  thirst  with  the  most  costly  wines ;  leaxing 
the  ordinary  fare,  with  the  crumbs  and  bones,  to  the  rest  of 
the  community  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  After  this  picking  and  choosing, 
under  the  pre-emption,  as  it  has  heretofore  operated,  and 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  prospective  and  peqietnal, 
comes  the  auction  system  ;  that  is,  the  sales  of  the  lands  at 
vendue  to  the  highest  bidder.  Nothing  could  be  more  just 
and  equo!,  if  fairly  carried  out  ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  the 
very  opiKisitc  is  the  case  under  its  actual  operation.  Instead 
of  leaving  the  lands  to  be  disiKwed  of  to  the  bids  of  individ- 
uals, acconling  to  their  conception  of  the  value  of  each  tract, 
the  whole  is  arranged  beforehand,  hy  combinations  of  power* 
ful  and  wealthy  individuals^  to  bike  the  choice  of  the  lande 
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left  by  the  pre-emptioners,  and  to  run  down  all  individual 
competition,  so  that  no  one  con  obtain  wliat  he  wants  with- 
out joining  them ;  and  thus  another  powerful  intereat  is 
united  with  the  former,  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title — to 
spread  out  another  table. 

The  next  feature  of  the  system  so  much  lauded  operates 
the  same  way — I  refer  to  what  is  called  the  minimum  price; 
that  is^  of  fixing  one  invariable  price  of  81  25  an  acre  for 
nil  lands  not  sold  at  auction,  with*-*ut  rcgaixl,  as  has  been 
said,  to  quality,  or  the  time  it  has  been  iu  market.  The 
effect  of  this,  with  a  quantity  on  hand  to  which  the  Indian 
title  is  extinguished  so  far  excelling  the  demand  of  the 
community,  is  to  sink  the  value  of  oil  the  unsold  land  which 
has  not  been  ofFored  at  auction,  to  a  price  l)e!ow  (he  mini- 
nmin,  except  a  RmiiU  portion  of  the  bustj  wliit^h  ia  annually 
purchasnd.  Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  of  the  lands 
iu  the  now  States,  it  would,  according  to  its  estimated  pre- 
sent value  by  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lauds,  not  be 
worth,  on  an  average,  more  than  IC^r  cents  per  acre.  The 
result  is,  that  no  one  is  willing  to  give  the  minimum  for  the 
inferior  or  less  valuable  portion.  Hence  comes  that  great 
and  growing  evil,  of  occupancy  without  purchasing ;  which 
threatens  the  loss  of  the  public  domain,  unless  arrested 
by  some  speedy  and  decisive  romcdj.  It  has  already  ex- 
tended far  beyond  what  is  thought  of  by  those  who  have 
not  looked  into  the  subject,  and  is  still  rapidly  progressing. 
I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  has 
increased  in  two  of  the  States — Illinois  and  Alabama.  It  is 
probable  that  there  arc  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  voters  in 
those  States,  residing  on  public  lands  as  mere  occupants, 
without  title.  In  a  single  Congressional  district  in  Alabama, 
there  are,  by  estimate,  six  thousand  voters.  But,  groat 
as  this  evil  is,  it  is  not  all.  Th^  ii.xed  minimum  price  co- 
operates with  the  })rc-emption  and  auction  systems  to  impel 
emigrants,  especially  of  the  more  wealthy  class,  to  turn  from 
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the  States  to  the  territories,  where  the  land  has  been  leai 
culled  over  ;  and  from  the  territories  to  the  Indian  lands, 
for  the  same  reason ;  thus  urging  forward  our  population 
further  and  furtheri  and  dri^lng  before  them  the  Indian 
tribes,  unmindful  of  the  dispensation  of  a  kind  Providence, 
which  placed  them  as  a  restraint  on  the  too  rapid  dispersion 
of  our  population. 

There  is  another  and  powerful  cause  co-operating  to  the 
same  result,  which  must  not  bo  })assed  unnoticed.  I  refer 
to  the  vast  expenditures  in  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
in  holding  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  in  extinguishing 
their  titles,  including  reservations,  and  removing  them  to  the 
West ;  equalling,  in  some  instances,  the  fee-simple  value 
of  the  lands,  and  in  many  others  not  much  less.  These  im- 
mense expenditures,  amounting,  in  the  period  specified,  I 
know  not  to  how  many  millions  (not  less,  certainly  than 
forty  or  fifty),  have  made  such  treaties  a  grcat  money-making 
afidir,  the  profits  of  which  have  been  divided  between  influ- 
ential Indian  chieftains  and  their  white  associates,  and  have 
greatly  contributed  not  ouly  to  increase  the  force  of  the 
other  causes  in  the  too  rapid  extinguishment  of  Indian  titles, 
but  to  diffuse  widely  the  baneful  spirit  of  s|)eeulatiou. 

Such  arc  the  inherent  defects  of  the  system,  and  the  re- 
sults to  which  they  have  led,  and  must  continue  to  lead,  so 
long  as  it  can  find  subjects  on  which  to  operate,  if  not  rem- 
edial. The  measure  I  have  proposed  would  apply  an  efficient 
remedy,  ns  fur  as  the  public  lands  in  the  new  States  are  con- 
cerned. Tlio  combined  action  of  gradual  ion  and  jtre-cmption 
applied  to  lands  which  have  been  offered  for  sale,  as  provided 
for  by  the  amendment  I  oflered,  would  in  a  few  years,  con- 
vert the  occupants  without  title  into  freeholders  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  tend  poweriull}'  to  prevent  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  new  States  from  emigrating,  and  turn  towards 
those  the  tiile  of  emignition  frcm  the  old  States,  and,  to  the 
same  extent,  counteract  the  too  rapid  spreading  out  of  our 
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population,  and  extinguishment  of  the  titles  of  the  Indians. 
But  nothing  can  effectually  remedy  the  defects  of  the  system, 
but  a  radical  dumge.     ^Vhafe  that  ought  to  be,  would  require 
much  R'lloction  to  determine  satisfactorily  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me,  on  the  best  reflection  I  can  give  it,  that  if,  in  lieu  of 
public  BJiles  at  auction,  a  system  of  graduation  and  pre-em2>- 
ticm  liad  been  introduced  from  the  tirat,  fixing  a  maximum 
price  fiuilicicntly  hi^h  when  tlie  lauds  are  first  uflercd  for 
sale,  and  descending  gradually,  at  short  intervals  of  one  or 
two  yeai-s,  to  the  present  minimum  price,  and  then  in  the 
manner  proposed  in  the  measure  which  I  have  brouglit  for- 
ward, giving  the  right  of  pre-emption  at  every  stage,  from 
first  to*last,  to  the  settlers,  it  would  have  averted  most  of 
the  evils  incident  to  the  present  system,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  increased  the  revenue  from  the  lands.     It  would 
have  cheeked  the  spirit  of  speculation  ;    concentrated  our 
population  within  the  pro]>er  Hmita  ;  prevented  the  too  rapid 
extinguishment  of  Indian  titles  ;  and  terminated  our  owner- 
ship and  administration  of  the  lands  in  the  new  States,  by 
disposing  of  them  witliin  a  moderate  jjcriod  of  time,  and 
prevented  most  of  the  mischievous  consequences  which  have 
been  expcriencwi.     The  introduction  uf  such  a  change,  or 
some  such,  founded  on  the  same  principles,  in  reference  to 
lands  not  yet  offered  for  sale  in  the  tenitorieii,  and  tho  por- 
tion of  thu  public  domain   lying  beyund,  and   to  -vvlach  the 
Indian  title  is  not  yet  extinguished,  would,  in  combination 
with  tlic  measure  I  have  ]nupuscd,  go  fur  to  restore  the  sys- 
tem to  a  healthy  action,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  further  i)ro- 
gress  of  the  evil,  and  remedy,  in  a  great  measure,  those 
already  caused.     I  throw  out  these  suggestions  for  reflection, 
without  intending  to  propose  any  other  measure  except  the 
one  I  already  Imve. 

[At  tlie  eoTK-hision  of  the  debate^  and  jast  before  tlio  vole  was 
taken  on  liis  proiiosition  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  to  the  new 
States  iu  which  tlii^y  are  situated,  upoo  certain  conditions^  Mr.  Cal- 
TOL.  ni. — 39 
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hoDD  rose  in  his  place,  and  read  from  Gales  &  84iaton*s  Register  dt 
Debaicft,  in  M'py)tir(  of  his  position,  the  following  extract  from  the 
speech  of  Mr  Jonn  R^indolph  of  Virginia,  in  ibc  Senate  of  the  United 
8tatc«,  iu  Murch,  ISCO.  in  reply  to  Oeneral  Uarnson  of  Ohio,  the 
subjoct  of  the  Cumberland  road  being  under  oonudernliou : — 

"  Mr.  Uniulolph  again  rom  and  Miid:  The  ^ntloman  is  mLstiken  if  be 
supposes  that  I  begrudge  the  people  from  Ohio  the  lands  within  the  body 
9f  Ohio.  1  wish  that  every  new  iSlatc  liad  all  the  lands  within  the  State, 
that,  in  the  shape  of  receiverships  and  other  ways,  these  States  uigbt  not 
be  brought  mider  the  influence  of  tliis  ten  miles  8<|uare.  In  other  words, 
I  wish  that  oil  the  patronage  of  the  Land  Office  was  in  the  hands  of  llio 
individual  States,  and  not  in  the  handsof  tlic  General  Government.  I  am 
the  friend  of  Slate  riglits,  and  will  cut  down  the  patronage  of  this  General 
Government,  which  has  incroascil,  is  incrca.sing,  and  must  be  diminished; 
or  WC]  the  States,  sliall  be  not  unly  'shorn  of  our  beams,'  Sir,  but  *  abol 
iahed  quite.* " 

Mr.  Benton  then  rose,  and  read  the  followiug  extract  from  a  spoocfa 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  the  same  subject,  delivered  in  tlic  Senate  on  the 
lathof  May,  182C:— 

"  Mr.  Van  Burim  said :  Tlte  subject  of  the  public  lands  was  booomtng 
daily  more  and  more  interesting,  and  would  occupy  much  time  in  legisla- 
tion. It  extended  the  patronage  of  the  Government  over  these  States  to 
a  great  extent ;  it  subjected  the  States  in  wluch  thof^c  lands  were  sitnated 
to  an  unwise  and  unprofitable  dependence  on  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  V.  II.  said  fit'  should  vote  for  every  call  on  that  subject,  to  enable 
them  at  sofue  future  day  to  act  undcrstandingly  on  it.  No  man  could 
render  the  country  a  greater  herrico  than  he  wlio  should  devise  some 
plan  by  which  the  United  Stat4.*s  might  bo  relieved  from  the  ownership  of 
this  property  by  some  equitable  mode.  lie  would  vote  fur  a  proposition 
to  vest  the  lands  in  the  States  in  which  thoy  stood,  on  some  Just  and 
oquitablc  terms  as  related  to  the  otlicr  States  of  the  Confederacy,  lie 
hoped  that,  aRer  having  full  information  on  the  subject,  they  would  bo 
able  to  effect  lh.it  great  object.  lie  believed  that  if  those  lands  were  dis- 
posed of  at  once  to  the  several  States,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  all.** 

Mr.  Beninn  also  read  from  the  Senate  Journal  of  May  20,  1826^ 
the  following  motion,  ha  having  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Taicewcll  of 
Virginia,  to  the  effect  as  stated  : — 
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'■'  Mr,  Tazewell  submitted  the  following  motiou, — 

"  Besolved,  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  United  Sutes  to  cede  and 
Burrrndcr  to  the  fH.-vcrul  SUitos,  within  whose  limits  the  same  may  be 
situattHi,  ftll  the  ripht,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  to  any  lands 
lying  and  being  within  the  boundaries  of  such  States  respectively,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  bo  consistent  with  the  <hic  observance 
of  the  public  faith,  and  with  the  general  interest  of  the  United  States." 

On  the  subject  of  grmhifttiug  the  price  of  the  public  Iwnds,  Mr 
Tazewell  aaidf  in  1828}  in  his  place  in  the  Senate: — 

'■  That  he  was  pleased  with  tlic  plan  of  the  gentleman  Trom  Missouri 
(Mr.  Renton),  but  lie  thought  it  ought  to  extend  further.  He  would 
wish  to  hiiv^.' the  airangcmcnt  Komethinfj  like  this:  while  the  Unds  are 
at  the  highest  minimum,  ouc  dollar,  allow  the  actual  BctUcra  to  hare  the 
pre-emption  right  at  seTenty-flve  cents ;  when  they  art?  at  seventy-flvc 
cents,  allow  actual  settlers  to  enter  them  at  fifty  cents  ;  and  so  on  down  to 
the  lowest.  This,  lie  thoupht,  would  be  pro<luctive  of  a  good  effect,  as  it 
would  lie  a  continued  incouragemcnt  to  actual  ficttlers.  and  give  tlieni  an 
advantage  over  other  purchasen?." 

After  tho  reading  of  thesu  extracts,  the  vote  was  taken  on  Mr. 
Galhoua's  propofiition,  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Toung,  and  resulted  as 
follows : — 

Yeas :— Messrs.  Allen  and  Tappan  of  Ohio,  Anderson  and  Nicholson 
of  Tennessee,  Benton  und  Linn  of  Missouri,  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina, 
Clay  and  King  of  Alabama^  Fulton  and  Sericr  of  Arkansas,  Lumpkin  of 
Georgia,  Mouton  and  Nicholas  of  f^uisiana.  Norvell  of  Michigan,  Picroc 
of  New  llampshire,  Koano  of  Virginia,  Robinson  and  Young  of  lUinoiai. 
and  Walker  of  Mississippi — 20. 

Kays : — Messrs.  Bates  and  AVcbstcr  of  Massachusetts,  Bayard  and 
Clayton  of  Delaware,  Buchanan  luid  Sturgeon  of  Pennsylvania,  Clay 
and  Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  Dixon  and  Knight  of  Rhode  Lsland,  Graham 
and  ^fangum  of  North  Carolina,  Henderson  of  Mississippi,  Hubbard  of 
New  Hampshire,  Huntington  and  Smith  of  Connecticut,  Kcr  and  Mer- 
rick of  Maryland,  Phelps  and  Prentis-s  of  Vermont,  Porter  of  Michigan, 
Preston  of  South  Carolina,  Kives  of  Virginia,  Uugglcs  and  Williams  of 
Maine,  Smith  and  White  of  Indiana,  Southard  and  Wall  of  New  Jersey, 
ind  Tallmadgc  and  Wright  of  New-York— 31. 

Of  the  eighteen  Senators  from  tlie  nine  new  States,  fourteen  voted 
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for  the  amendment;  and  four,  Meaara.  Smith  and  Wliile  of  In< 

Mr.  Uendemon  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr,  Porter  of  MioLigan,  votod 

Bgairut  it. 


IN  SKXATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

T^enty-Sivth  Congress  and  Second  Session^  January  30/A,  1841. 

Submitted  by  Mr.  Young  of  Illinois,  and  ordered  lo  be  printed, 
Mr.  Calhoun's  Lund  Bill,  lo  dispose  of  the  public  lands  to  the  new 
States  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Projiosed  by  Mr.  Yuung  as  tui  ameudnient  Bubmittcd  by  Mr.  Crittenden, 
to  n>commit,  with  certain  instructions,  the  bill  (S.  28)  "  to  establish  a 
ponnanent  proiipectivo  prc-ftnption  system  in  favor  of  settlera  on  the 
public  lands  who  shall  inliabit  and  cultivate  the  same,  and  raise  a  log 
cabin  thereon,'' viz. :  8Lrike  out  all  after  the  word  "  report,'  in  the 
second  Liuc,  and  iasert  the  fullowiiig  us  au  amendment  to  the  origiiiil 
biU: 

A  pruvisinn  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  the 
new  States,  to  the  following  effect; 

That  all  the  public  land.4  witliui  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana.  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  sites  of  fortifications,  navy  uid  dock  yards,  arsenul^ 
magazinos,  and  all  other  public  buildings,  shall,  after  the  thirtieth  day  of 
Juno,  oij^htevn  hundred  and  forty-two,  be  diiijfoscd  of  to  tlie  States  within 
the  limits  of  which  thoy  are  respectively  situated,  they  haWng  previously 
complied  with  the  following  condition?*: 

First.  That  the  aavl  States)  shall  .severally  pass  acts,  to  be  irrevocable, 
that  they  will  monthly,  as  the  salvs  of  tlic  said  lands  shall  progress,  pay 
into  thu  treasury  of  the  United  States,  at  the  most  convtuient  places  of 
depasit,  and  to  such  officer  as  may  be  appointed  to  receive  the  same, 
sixty-live  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  the  sales  of  such  lands,  in- 
rjuding  under  Hales,  grants,  and  donations  by  the  States;  estimating  the 
lands  at  the  scUiug  price  at  the  time  of  the  grant  or  donation,  on  or  be- 
furo  the  first  day  of  Febniary  of  each  succeeding  year. 

Secondly.  That  tl;e  minimum  price,  as  now  fixed  by  law.  .shall  remain  un- 
changed until  ihf  thirtieth  <lay  of  Juno  as  aforesaid ;  but,  aAer  that  period, 
the  price  may  be  reduced  by  the  States  respectively,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing scale :  all  lands  theretofore  offered  at  public  sale,  and  then  remaining 
unsold  ten  year^i  or  upward,  preceding  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  aforesaid, 
may  be  reduced,  by  naid  States,  to  n  price  not  less  than  one  dollar  per  acre^ 
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uid  all  lands  that  may  havi  been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  remaining 
unsold  fifteen  years  or  upward,  prooeding  the  said  tliirtieth  day  of  Jiinc, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  may  thereafter  be  reduced  by  said  Stales 
to  a  price  not  less  tlion  Hoventy-firc  cents  per  acre ;  and  all  lands  that 
may  hare  been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  remaining  unsold  twenty  years 
or  upward^  preceding  (bo  8aid  tliirlicth  duy  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-twOj  may  then  bu  reduced  by  said  States  to  a  price  not  lesi> 
than  llfly  cents  per  acre;  and  (ill  lands  that  may  have  been  offered  at 
public  sale,  and  remaining  unsold  twenty-five  years  or  upward,  preceding 
Uie  said  thirtieth  day  of  June^  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  mny 
thereafter  be  reduced  by  said  Stales  to  a  price  not  less  than  twcnty-iivo 
cents  per  acre)  and  all  land^i  thut  may  have  been  offered  at  public  sale, 
and  remaining  unsold  tliirty  years  or  upward,  procedinp  the  said  thirtieth 
day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  shall  be  ceded  immediately 
to  the  States  in  wliich  faid  lands  arc  situate :  PrvvifhU^  llvil  all  land^ 
which  bliall  niuain  unsold  after  having  been  oflereil  at  public  sale  for  ten 
years,  and  which  do  not  come  uudor  the  above  provisions,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  pre-emption,  graduation,  nnd  disposition  aforesaid,  at 
the  respcctivo  periods  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty 
years,  after  said  sale,  coinmeiiciug  from  the  expiration  of  ten  years  after 
tbe  B&oie  bad  been  offered  at  public  sale. 

Thirdly.  That  the  lands  shall  be  subject  to  the  siime  legal  Hubdivisions 
in  the  sale  and  survey  as  ig  now  provided  l*y  law,  rcficrving  for  each  town- 
ship and  fractional  township  the  sixteenth  section,  or  the  substitute,  for 
the  use  of  schools,  uh  heretofore  provider!  by  law  ;  and  the  laud  not  yet 
offered  for  sale,  shall  be  first  offered  by  the  State  at  public  auction,  except 
in  cases  of  pre-emption,  and  be  sold  for  cash  only  in  the  manner  now 
provided  by  law.  And  any  laud  now  or  hereafter  remaining  unsold  after 
the  same  shall  have  been  offerc<l  at  sale  at  public  nuctiun,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  entry  fur  cash  on!}',  according  to  the  graduation  which  may  be 
fixed  by  the  States  respectively,  under  the  provisions  of  this  sctj  and 
that  the  acts  of  Congress  which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  assenting 
to  this  act  sliall  remain  unchanged,  except  as  niodifieil  by  this  act,  unless 
with  the  assent  of  Congress;  /'/•opi'i/e*/,  Tliat  any  of  the  said  lands  may, 
after  they  sliall  have  become  subject  to  private  entry,  Imj  sold  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  purcha<%r,  in  (juartcr  sections,  without  any  limitation  what- 
ever. 

Fourth.  This  disfnsition  of  public  lands,  together  with  the  portion  of 
the  sales  to  be  retained  by  the  States  respectively,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  Kliall  bo  in  full  of  the  five  per  cent,  fund,  or  any  part  thereof, 
not  alrcofly  nccrxM^l  to  any  State;  and  the  said  Stale  shall  be  exclusively 
liable  for  all  charges  that  may  hereafter  arise  from  the  surreyti.  sales, 
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and  managvmcnt  or  llti;  ^mhlic  lands,  and  cxUngiiisliuK'nl  of  Indiftn  titit 
^rithin  the  limits  of  said  Sute.<i,  rcapcctiroly. 

Fif^li.  That,  on  a  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  tlic  aliovo  conditions 
nr  n  viuLitiun  of  thi;  same,  on  tho  part  of  any  of  the  Aaid  States,  tho  ma- 
Kion  hiTcui  nuulc  to  the  State,  foiling  to  comjily  with  or  violating  nid 
conditions  shall  be  thereby  rendered  nnll  android;  and  alt  grants  or 
titles  thereafter  made  by  said  St&tc,  for  any  (wrtion  of  tho  public  lands 
^rithin  the  limits  of  the  same,  ceded  by  this  act.  shall  be,  and  are  hereby 
declared  null  and  void,  and  of  no  cflect  whatever. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it/urlhrr  enacledj  Tliat,  upon  every  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  said  lands,  which  shall  take  place  by  tho  graduating  process  of 
this  bill,  the  legislatures  of  the  scrcral  States  in  which  tlkd  lands  are 
situated  shall,  at  their  discretion,  have  power  to  grant  to  the  respective 
occupants  or  settlers  upon  any  of  stud  landn,  rights  of  pre-emption  at  such 
graduated  or  reduced  prices;  which  rights  shall  extend  to  a  period  of 
ninety  daj*s  from  ami  after  tho  dales  at  which  the  respective  graduation 
shall  take  place ;  and  any  lands  tiot  uken  up  by  the  respective  occupants 
or  scttlera  within  that  period,  shall  be  liable  to  be  entered  or  purchased 
by  any  person,  until  (he  next  graduation  or  reduction  in  price  shall  tjUce 
place,  when  it  shall,  if  not  previously  purchased,  be  again  subject  to  the 
right  of  pre-emption  for  ninety  days,  as  iK'forc;  and  so  on,  from  time  to 
time,  as  said  reductions  slmll  take  place. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  fur' her  enacted^  That  whonovcr  the  President  of 
tho  United  .States  shall  K*  ofticially  notified  that  any  of  the  Stales  afore- 
said has  passed  au  act  in  Compliance  with  the  above  conditions,  it  shall  be 
his  duty,  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  Juno  aforesaid,  or  forthwith  after  the 
passage  of  said  act.  if  ^lassod  subsoqucnt  to  that  |H»riod,  lo  adopt  such 
measures  as  he  shall  think  proper  lo  close  tho  land-oflicc.«,  includin*;  the 
surveying  dei»artment,  within  the  limits  of  said  State ;  and  tliat  the  com- 
missions of  all  officers  connected  therewith  shall  expire  on  a  day  to  be 
fixed  by  him,  but  which  day  shall  not  be  beyond  six  months  after  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June  aforesaid,  or,  if  subse(]ucnt  thereto,  from  the  day  he 
received  the  official  notification  of  tho  passage  of  said  act 

Sec.  4.  And  b^  it  fttrther  tmtcted^  That  on  such  notification  being 
made,  the  said  8tato  shall  be  relieved  from  all  compacts,  acb;.  or  ordi- 
nances, imposing  rcstrictioas  on  the  ri^'ht  of  said  State  to  tax  any  lands 
by  her  authority  Fubse*jucnt  to  the  ^nle  thereof,  cinled  by  this  net ;  and  all 
maps,  titles,  records,  books,  documents,  and  papers,  in  the  General  Land 
Office  at  "Washington,  relative  to  said  lands,  or  duplk-atcs  thereof,  where 
tho  originals  cannot  be  properly  tmnsfcrrc^l,  shall  be  sabjcct  to  the  order 
and  disposition  of  the  executive  of  said  State,  in  such  manner  as  the 
l^slature  of  said  StAtcs  may  respectively  ap()oint. 
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See.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  lands  of  Ihc  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  tlio  exceptions 
enumerated  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  ceded  to  said  State. 

Sec  C.  And  be  it  further  enactt^d,  That  the  sixty-five  per  cent  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  i^aid  sales  Iicreby  secured  to  bo  paid  to  the  United 
States,  ^hall  be  set  apart  and  excluMvcly  applied  to  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  navy,  and  the  erection  of  such  fortifications  for  the  general  defence 
of  the  country,  as  Congress  may  by  law  hereafter  order  and  direct. 


REMARKS 

On  the  Bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  repeal  the  Independent  Treasury  Bill ;  deliver- 
ed in  the  Senate,  June  9th,  1841. 

[The  Hill  having  been  rend  a  third  time,  the  question  cjwne  tip — 
"Shall  it  pniw  ?  "  Mr.  Woodbury  fiddrffywd  the  Senate  at  consider- 
able len^h,  in  opposition  to  the  Bill ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  ro- 
niarks  Mr,  Caihouu  rosy  and  said  : — ] 

He  wished,  before  the  vote  should  be  taken,  to  offer  a  few 
words  on  the  proposed  measure.  One  fact  was  established, 
during  the  dtscuBsiony  nud  that  an  important  one, — that 
there  was  a  large  majority  in  the  Senate  who  were  utterly 
averse  to  leaving  the  treasury  under  an  imregndated 
State  bank  system.  He  need  not  refer  to  the  individual  gen- 
tlemen who  had  expressed  this  opiniou.  The  fact  was  un- 
questionable. Now,  Jie  a.sserted,  these  gentlemen  had  done 
by  their  vote,  on  yesterday^  just  what  they  said  they  would 
not  dn.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  votetl  for  his  (Mr.  C.'s) 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Clay),  which  that  Senator  acknowledged  would  re- 
move the  disabiUties  arising  under  the  Deposit  Act  of  1836, 
and  without  which  it  would  be  utterly  impmcticable  to  carry 
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that  law  into  execution.  In  this  they  did  right.  The  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  C.'h  amendment  was,  to  make  the  law  practica- 
ble ; — but  gentlemen,  after  voting  in  its  favor  as  an  amend- 
ment to  that  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Kcntuck>',  had 
voted  down  the  amendment  as  amended,  and  left  the  act  ot 
1836  in  a  condition  acknowledged  bv  themseWes  to  be  ini- 
practicable.  How  would  this  openxte  ?  The  Grovemment 
would  be  coraj)ellcd  to  go  back  to  the  alternative  of  either 
keeping  its  own  money  by  its  own  Treasurer, — that  is,  to  re-es- 
tablish the  Iudej)cndent  Treasury  (the  very  act  they  are  about 
to  repeal);  or  of  using  tlie  State  banks  as  depositorios,  in  ex- 
press violation  of  law. 

There  was  another  result : — it  would  be  compelled,  unless 
it  violated  the  law,  to  collect  its  duties  whol]}'  in  gold  and 
silver  ;  which  would,  in  fact  and  i>ractice,  c^irrj*  out  the 
Independent  Treasury  system  more  rigidly  than  had  ever  yet 
boon  done,  contraiy  tu  what  gentlemen  declared  to  be  their 
object.  The  Secretary  must  either  do  tliis,  or  act  in  express 
violation  of  law.  He  would  bo  compelled  to  act  more  ri^dly 
than  under  the  law  proposed  to  he  repealed.  He  must  do  so, 
if  he  means  to  act  conscientiously.  This  result  is  inevitable. 
And  yet  gentlemen  say,  they  abhor  leaving  the  country  un- 
der a  state  of  things  unregulated  by  law.  Mr,  0.  called 
upon  them  to  answer  him — or,  by  their  silence,  to  admit  the 
truth  of  what  he  said. 

The  whole  of  this  proceeding  was  most  extraordinary. 
Gentlemen  said  that  the  voice  of  the  American  people  de- 
manded the  course  they  were  pursuing.  Now,  Mr.  C.  would 
admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  voice  of  the  ma- 
jority was  against  the  Independent  Treasun- — though  he  held 
it  vcrj'  doubtful — ^but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  their 
voice  had  been  utturud  iu  au  iufiiiitely  louder  tone  against 
h-'aving  the  public  money  in  a  condition  unprotected  by  law. 
Under  the  pretence,  then,  of  carrying  out  the  public  will, 
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they  wore  about  to  do  nn  act  which  waa  iufinitely  more  in 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  countr}'  than  any  other. 

We  had  been  told  that  this  was  to  be  a  reform  adrntnis- 
traiion.  Now,  he  held  that  no  act  which  violated  the  law 
and  the  constitution  was  worthy  of  the  name  of  reform  : — and 
yet  the  only  two  acts  of  this  Reform  Party  were, — to  leave 
the  printing  of  the  Senate  unregulated  by  law,  and  to  jtlaco 
the  treasury  in  a  condition  still  worse  ; — that  is,  in  one,  in 
which  it  could  only  ho  regulate  at  all  by  violating  law. 
No: — there  was  another — who  was  the  printer  to  the  Sen- 
ate ?  Did  any  gentleman  know?  What  were  tlic  prices  paid 
for  the  printing  ?  Could  any  gentleman  tell  ?  Who  fixed 
these  prices?  Did  any  one  know?  Could  any  gentleman 
reply  ?  All  this  was  also  left  to  the  Lliscretion  of  (he  Secre- 
tary ; — and  this,  too,  by  rescinding  an  existing  contract  with 
the  former  printer,  which  regulated  by  law  all  that  apper- 
tained to  the  printing  of  the  Senate.  These  facts  would 
shortly  go  to  the  American  people.  This,  gentlemen  knew, 
and  yet  remained  silent. 

But  we  are  told  that  this  state  of  things  was  to  be 
temporary  oidy.  Was  this  so  certain  ?  Wert:  gi:ntlcmen  so 
perfectly  united  among  thcmselvcH,  xm  to  what  substitute  was 
to  be  provided  for  it  ?  Did  not  many  nmong  them  start 
aside,  and,  on  constitutional  grounds,  oppose  (he  establishment 
of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States?  If  this  had  defeated 
the  bank,  what  plan  would  they  next  have  projjosed  ?  Could 
there  be  Ibund  an  intermediate  gruuad  between  a  bank — 
the  Independent  Treasuiy — and  tlio  State  bank  system  ? 
There  might  possibly  be, — but  wliat  and  where  was  it  ?  He 
was  no  enemy  to  the  banking  system  ;  but  be  acknowledgi^d 
he  had  no  fiiith  in  banks  of  circulation  and  issue.  Hp  hnd 
long  ago  said  that  the  banks  must  fall  by  their  own  hands. 
Did  gentlemen  think  they  acted  as  friends  to  the  banks,  by 
repealing  the  Independent  Treasury  ?  According  to  his  be- 
lief— whether  they  create  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  oi 
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not, — it  was  indispenAable  that  tho  GovcmmeDt  should  col- 
lect its  dues  in  gold  and  silver,  and  its  own  credit.  Without 
this,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  itself  must  run  down, 
if  one  shuuld  be  ustabliKhed.  There  must  be  exj>anfiions, 
under  a  bank  circulation,  groat  and  sudden.  Nothing  could 
prevent  it — and  the  biiuk  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  swept  by 
the  board  ; — unless  some  provision  be  adopted  which  should 
be  quite  na  strong  as  the  Independent  Treasury  law.  All 
general  bank  expansions  had  commenced  in  England  ;  and 
when  their  banks  or  ours  must  explode,  the  calamity  must 
fall  on  ours, — as  constituting  the  weaker  part  of  the  boiler. 
Tho  strongest  possible  provision  against  such  a  disaster  would 
be,  to  collect  the  dues  of  the  Government  in  specie.  But  he 
Raw  plainly  that  gentlemen  would  liave  their  way; — yet 
time  would  show  who  was  riglit.  An  experience  of  less  thiin 
ten  years  would  satiny  them  of  their  profound  error. 


SPEECH 


On  the  Ciise  of  ^IcLeod,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Fri- 
day, June  nth,  1841. 

[In  Senatfj  Friday^  June  11,  1841, — The  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate being  the  motion  of  Mr.  Kives  to  ref>T  so  much  of  tho  President's 
Message  as  relates  to  uur  foreign  ntfairs  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aflfflirs — ] 

Mn,  Calhoun  said  :  I  rise  with  the  Intention  of  stating 
very  briefly  the  conclusion  to  which  my  reflections  have 
brought  me  on  the  question  before  us. 

Pennit  me,  at  (he  outset,  to  premise  that  1  heartily  ap- 
prove of  the  principle  so  often  repeated  in  tliia  discussion, 
that  our  true  policy,  in  connection  with  our  foreign  rehitionsj 
is  neither  to  do  nor  to  Buffer  wrong,  not  only  because  the 
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principle  is  right  of  itself,  but  because  it  is  in  its  application 
to  us,  wise  ond  politic,  as  well  as  right.  Peace  is  pre-eminent- 
ly our  policy.  Out  road  to  greatness  lies,  not  over  the  ruins 
of  others,  hut  in  fhn  qni»'t  find  peaceful  development  of  our 
imnieasuruhly  grt-at  internal  resources — in  subduing  our  vast 
forests,  perfecting;'  the  means  of  internal  intercourse  through- 
out our  widely  extended  countn-,  and  in  drawing  forth  its 
unbounded  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mineral,  and  com- 
mercial resources.  In  this  amj>le  field,  all  the  industry,  in- 
genuity, enterprise,  and  energy  of  our  people  may  find  full 
employment  for  centuries  to  come  ;  and,  tlirough  its  success- 
ful cirllivation,  we  may  hope  to  rise,  not  unty  to  a  stttte  of 
prosperity,  but  to  that  of  greatness  and  influence  over  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race,  higher  than  has  ever  l>een  at- 
tained b)*-  arms  by  the  most  rcnowned  nations  of  ancient  or 
modem  times.  War,  so  far  from  iiccelerating,  can  but  re* 
tard  our  march  to  greatness.  It  is,  then,  not  only  our  duty, 
but  our  policy,  to  avoid  it,  iis  long  as  it  can  be  avoided,  with 
honor  and  a  just  regard  to  our  riglits  ;  and,  as  one  of  the 
most  certain  means  of  avoiding  war,  we  ought  to  observe 
strict  justice  in  our  intercourse  with  others.  But  this  is  not 
of  itself  sufficient.  We  must  exact  justice  as  well  as  render 
justice,  and  he  prepared  to  do  so  ;  for  where  is  there  an  ex- 
ample to  1)0  fuuud  of  either  an  individual  or  nation,  that  has 
preserved  peace  by  yielding  to  unjust  demands  ? 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks  that  I  have  investiga- 
ted the  subject  before  us,  without  the  slightest  party  feelings, 
but  with  an  anxious  desire  not  to  embarrass  existing  negotia- 
tions lictween  the  two  governments,  or  influence  in  any  degree 
2>ending  judicial  proceedings.  My  solo  object  is  to  ascertain 
whether  tbo  princii>]e  already  stated,  and  which  nil  acknowl- 
edge to  be  fundamental  in  our  loreign  policy,  has  in  fact  been 
respected  in  the  present  case.  I  regret  to  state  that  the 
result  of  my  investigation  is  a  conviction  that  it  has  not.  I 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Secrctarj'  0/ 
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State  has  not  met  the  peremptory  demand  of  the  British 
Government  for  the  immediate  release  of  McLeod  as  he 
ought  ;  the  reaeonB  for  which,  without  further  remark,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  state. 

That  demand,  as  stated  in  the  letter,  rests  on  the  alleged 
facts,  that  the  transaction  for  which  McLood  was  arrested,  is 
a  public  one  ;  that  it  waa  undertaken  by  the  order  of  the 
colonial  authoriticH,  who  were  invested  with  unlimited  power 
to  defend  the  colony,  and  that  the  Government  at  home  lias 
sanctioned  both  the  order  and  its  execution.  On  this  allega- 
tion, the  British  Minister,  acting  directly  under  the  orders  of 
his  Government,  demanded  his  immediate  release,  on  the  broad 
ground  that  he,  as  well  as  others  engaged  with  him,  was 
'^  performing  an  act  of  public  duty,  for  which  he  cannot  be 
made  pei-sun.'Uly  and  individually  resjtonsible  to  the  laws  and 
tribunals  of  any  foreign  country; "  thus  assuming  as  a  uni- 
vei-sal  jirinciple  of  international  law,  that  where  a  govern- 
ment authorizes  or  approves  of  an  act  of  an  individual,  it 
makes  it  the  act  of  the  government,  and  thereby  exempts 
the  iudividuul  fioui  all  responsibility  to  the  injured  country. 
To  this  demand,  resting  on  this  brood  and  universal  princi- 
ple, our  Secretary  of  State  assented  ;  and,  in  conformity, 
gave  the  instruction  to  the  Attorney  Geneml,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  correspondcncCj  and  we  have  thus  presented 
for  our  consideration,  the  grave  question,  do  the  laws  of  na- 
tions recognize  any  such  principle  ? 

I  fed  that  I  hazard  nothing  in  saj-ing  they  do  not.  No 
autliority  has  been  cited  to  sanction  it,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  can  be.  It  wuuld  be  no  less  vain  to  look  to  reason  than 
to  authority  for  a  sanction.  The  laws  of  nations  are  but  the 
laws  of  morals,  as  applicable  to  iudividualH,  so  far  modified, 
and  no  further,  as  reason  may  make  necessary  in  their  appli- 
cation to  nations.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
analogous  rule,  when  applied  to  individuals,  is,  that  both 
princij)al  and  agents,  or,  if  you  will,  instruments,  arc  responsi- 
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bl©  in  ciimimil  cases  ;  directly  the  reverse  of  tlie  rule  on  which 
the  demand  fur  the  release  of  McLcod  is  made.  Wliy,  I 
askj  phould  the  rule  in  this  case  be  reversed,  when  applied  tc 
imtions,  which  ia  iiniverwdly  fulniitted  to  be  true  in  the  case 
of  individuals  ?  Can  any  i^ooil  reiison  ]>e  assigned  ?  Tc 
reverse  it  when  applied  to  individmils,  all  must  see,  would 
lead  to  the  worst  of  consequences, — and,  if  I  do  not  f^reatly 
mistake,  must  in  like  manner,  if  reversed,  when  ajiplied  tc 
nations.  Let  ns  see  how  it  would  act  wlien  brought  to  the 
teat  in  ]iarticular  coses. 

Suppose,  thcBj  that  the  Bntish,  or  any  other  f;overn- 
luent  in  the  contemplation  of  war,  should  send  out  euiLssaries 
to  blow  lip  the  fortifications  erected,  at  such  vast  expense,  for 
the  defence  of  our  great  commercial  marts — New-York  and 
others — and  that  the  band  employed  to  blow  up  ITort  Hamil- 
ton, or  any  other  of  the  fortresses  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
should  be  detected  in  tlie  Very  net  of  firing  the  train  :  would 
the  production  of  the  most  authentic  pai)ers,  signed  by  all 
the  authorities  of  the  British  Government,  make  it  a  public 
transaction,  and  exempt  the  villains  from  all  responsibility 
to  our  laws  and  tribunals  ?  Or  would  that  (government  daro 
make  n  ilemaud  for  their  immediate  release  ?  Or,  if  made, 
would  ours  daro  yield  to  it,  and  release  them  ?  The  suppo- 
sition, I  know,  is  altogether  improbable  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less,  on  that  account,  calculated  to  teat  the  principle. 

But  I  shall  next  select  one  that  may  possibly  riccur. 
Suppose,  then,  in  contemjilation  of  the  wimo  event,  black 
emissaries  should  be  sent  from  Jamaica,  to  tamper  with  our 
slaves  in  the  South,  and  that  they  should  be  detected  at 
midnight,  in  an  asacmbly  of  slaves,  where  they  were  urging 
them  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  their  masterH  ;  and  that 
they  should  produce  the  authority  of  the  home  government, 
in  the  most  solemn  form,  authorizing  them  in  what  they  did  : 
ought  that  to  exempt  the  cut-throats  from  all  responsibiUty 
to  our  laws  and  tribunals  ?     Or,  if  arrested,  ought  our  Gov- 
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ernment  to  release  them  on  a  peremptory  demand  to  do  eo? 
And  if  that  could  not  be  done  forthvrith,  from  the  embar- 
rassment of  State  laws  and  State  authorities,  ought  this  Gov- 
emiaent  to  employ  counsel  and  use  its  authority  and  inf  a- 
encc  to  efl'cct  it  ?  And,  if  this  could  not  accomplish  its 
object,  would  it  be  justified  in  taking  the  cose  into  its  own 
tribunals,  with  the  \iew  of  entering  a  nolle  prosequi  1 

But,  setting  aside  all  supposititious  cases^  I  t»liall  take 
one  that  actually  occurred — that  of  the  notorious  Henry, 
employed  by  the  colonial  authority  of  Canada  to  tamper 
with  a  portion  of  our  jjooplc,  prior  to  the  late  war.  with  the 
intention  of  alienating  tiiem  Irom  their  Government,  and 
eflfocting  a  disunion  in  the  event  of  hostilities.  Suppose  he 
had  been  detected  and  arrested  for  liis  treasonable  conduct, 
and  that  the  British  Government  had  made  the  like  demand 
for  his  release,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  executing  the 
orders  of  his  Governineut,  and  was  not,  therefore,  liable,  per- 
sonally or  individually,  to  our  laws  and  tribunals :  1  ask, 
woidd  our  Government  be  bound  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand? 

To  all  these  questions,  and  thousands  of  others  that 
might  bo  asked,  no  right-minded  man  can  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment to  answer  in  the  negative.  The  rule,  then,  if  it  does 
exist,  must  be  ftir  from  imiversal.  But  does  it  exist  at  all  ? 
Duos  it  even  iu  a  state  of  war,  when,  if  ever,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  remarks  of  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side,  it 
must  ?  They  seemed  to  consider  that  nothing  more  was 
necessary  to  establish  the  priucijde  for  which  they  contend  but 
to  show  that  this  and  all  other  cases  of  armed  violence  on 
the  part  of  one  nation  or  its  citizens  against  another,  is  in 
fact  war  ;  informal  war,  as  they  call  it,  in  contradistinctioia 
to  one  precedetl  by  a  declaration  in  due  form. 

Well,  then,  let  us  inquire  if  the  principle  for  which  they 
contend— that  the  authority,  or  the  sanction  of  his  govern- 
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incnt,  exempts  an  individual  from  all  responsibility  lo  the 
injured  government,  exists,  even  in  case  of  war. 

Turning,  then,  from  a  state  of  jieace  to  that  of  war,  we 
find  at  the  very  threshold  a  very  important  exception  to  the 
rule,  if  it  exists  ut  all,  in  the  case  of  spies.  Xone  can  doubt 
that,  if  a  spy  is  detected  and  arrested,  he  is  individually  and 
j)ersonally  respousiblo,  though  his  pockets  should  ho  filled 
with  oil  the  authority  the  country  which  employed  him 
could  give. 

But  is  the  case  of  spies  the  only  exception  ?  Are  they 
alone  personally  and  individually  responsible  ?  Far  other- 
wise. The  war  may  be  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner ; 
the  invaders  may  cany  with  them  the  liighest  authority  of 
their  government,  and  yet,  so  far  from  exemjiting  Ihem  in- 
dividually, officers,  men,  and  all,  may  be  slaughtered  and 
destroyed  in  almost  every  possible  manner,  not  only  witliout 
the  violation  of  international  laws,  but  with  rich  honor  and 
glor>*  to  their  destroyers.  Talk  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  exempting  their  instruments  from  responsibili- 
ty ?  How,  let  me  ask,  can  the  government  be  made  respon- 
sible, but  through  its  agents  or  instniraents  ?  Separate  the 
govtjramunt  from  them,  and  what  is  it  but  an  ideal,  intangi- 
ble thing  ?  True  it  is,  when  an  invading  enemy  is  captured 
or  surrenders,  Ids  life  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  nations,  as 
they  now  stand  ;  but  not  because  the  authority  of  his  gov- 
ernment protects  it,  or  that  he  is  not  responsible  to  the  in- 
vaded countiy.  It  is  to  bo  traced  to  a  different  and  Itighcr 
source — the  progrusa  of  civilization,  which  has  mitigated  the 
laws  of  war.  Originally  it  was  diB'erent.  The  life  of  an 
invader  might  be  taken,  whether  armed  or  disarmed.  Ho 
who  captured  an  enemy  had  a  right  to  take  his  life.  The 
older  writers  on  tlie  laws  of  nations  traced  the  lawfulness  of 
making  a  slave  of  a  prisoner  to  the  fact  that  he  who  cap- 
tured him  had  a  right  to  take  lus  life ;  and,  if  he  spared 
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it,  a  right  to  his  service.  To  commnte  death  into  servitadc, 
was  the  firat  step  in  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war.  Tliis  ha8 
been  followed  by  a  further  mitigation,  wliich  spares  the  Ufe 
of  a  iirisoner,  excejiting  in  the  case  of  spies,  to  whom  the 
laws  of  war,  as  they  stood  originally,  are  st'dl  in  force.  But, 
l>ecausc  their  lives  are  spared,  prisoners  do  not  cease  to  be 
individually  responsible  to  the  invaded  couutr}*.  Their  lib- 
erty ior  the  time  is  forfeited  to  it.  Should  they  attempt  to 
escaj>e,  or  if  there  bo  danger  of  being  released  by  superior 
force,  their  lives  may  be  still  taken,  witliout  regard  to  the 
fact  that  they  acted  under  the  authority  of  their  country. 
A  demand  on  the  \mvt  of  their  government  for  an  immedi- 
ate release,  on  the  ground  assumed  in  this  cose,  would  be 
regarded  na  an  act  of  insanity. 

Now,  Hir,  if  the  Senators  from  Virginia  and  Massachu- 
setts  (Mr.  Rives  and  Mr,  Choate)  could  succeed  in  making 
the  caee  of  the  attack  on  the  Caroline  to  be  an  act  of  war, 
it  would  avail  them  nothing  in  their  attempt  to  defend  the 
demand  of  IHr,  Fox  or  the  concession  of  Mr.  Webeter. 
McLeod,  if  it  be  war,  would  be  a  prisoner  of  war ;  a  condition 
which,  if  it  protected  his  life,  forfeited  his  liberty.  In  that 
character,  so  far  from  his  Government  having  a  right  to  de- 
mand his  immediate  release,  under  a  threat  of  war,  our 
Goveruuit'nt  would  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  detain 
him  till  there  was  a  satisfactory  termination  of  the  war  by 
the  adjustment  of  the  question. 

To  place  this  result  in  a  stronger  view  ;  suppose,  after  the 
destructiuu  of  iho  Caroline,  the  armed  band  which  perpetrated 
the  act  had  been  captured  on  their  retreat  by  an  armed  force 
of  our  citizens ;  would  they  not,  if  the  transaction  is  to  be 
regarded  as  war,  justly  have  been  considered  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  to  be  held  as  such,  in  actual  confinement,  if  our 
Government  thought  proper,  till  the  question  was  amicably 
settled  ?  And  would  not  the  demnnd  for  their  immediate 
release  in  tiuch  a  case  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  iasolent 
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mode  by  one  indepeudeut  country  on  another?  And 
can  the  fuct  that  one  of  Die  baud  liaa  conic  into  our  posdcs- 
sion  ixA  McLood  haa  (if  it  is  to  be  considered  as  war),  vary 
the  CiihC  in  the  least?  Viewed  in  this  lij^ht,  the  authority 
or  sanction  of  tlie  British  Goverunieut  would  be  a  good  de- 
fence against  the  charge  of  murder  or  arson,  but  it  would  be 
no  less  so  a^inst  his  ndeuftc. 

But,  this  Ih  not  a  case  of  war,  formal  or  informal,  taking 
the  hit  tor  in  the  broadest  sense.  It  has  not  been  thought  so 
nor  so  ticatcd  by  cither  Government ;  and  Jlr.  Webster  him- 
self, ill  hitj  reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  which  has  been  so  lauded  by 
the  two  ►Senators,  speaks  of  it  as  *'  a  hostile  intrusion  into 
the  territory  of  a  power  at  peaceJ'  The  transtiction  comes 
under  a  clin>s  of  eases  fully  recognized  by  writers  on  interna- 
tional law  us  distinct  from  war — that  of  belligerents  entering 
with  force  the  territories  of  neutrals ;  and  it  only  remains  to 
determine  whetherj  when  viewed  in  this  its  true  light,  our 
Secretary  has  taken  the  gromids  which  our  rights  and  honor 
required,  against  the  demand  of  the  British  Minister. 

Thus  regarded,  the  tirst  point  presented  for  consideration 
is;- — whether  Great  Britain,  as  a  belligerent,  was  justified  in 
entering  our  territory  under  the  circumstances  of  this  case? 
And  here  let  me  remark,  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  the  hiws  of  nations,  that  every  State  or  nation  has  iull 
and  complete  jurisdiction  over  its  own  territory  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others — a  principle  essential  to  independence,  and 
therefore  held  most  sacred.  It  is  accordingly  laid  down  by 
all  writers  on  those  laws  who  treat  of  the  subject,  that 
nothing  short  of  eMrcme  necessity  can  justify  a  belligerent  in 
entering,  with  an  armed  force,  on  the  territory  of  a  neutnil 
power;  and,  when  enteied,  in  doing  any  act  which  is  not 
forced  on  them  by  the  like  necessity  which  jus  tilled  the  en- 
tering. In  both  of  the  positions  I  am  held  cut  by  the  Secre- 
tary himself.     The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  ; — did  Great 

Brit^  enter  our  lerritorj^  in  this  case  under  any  such  neces* 
VOL.  m. — iO 
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sity,  and,  if  she  did,  were  her  acts  limited  by  such  necessity  r 
Here  again  I  may  ndy  on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary, 
and,  if  it  had  not  already  been  quoted  by  both  of  the  Sena- 
tors on  the  other  side  who  ]>reccded  me,  I  would  read  the 
eloquent  passage  towards  the  close  of  hia  letter  to  Mr.  Fox, 
which  they  tlid  with  bo  much  applause.  With  this  high  au- 
thority, I  ijiay  thou  ussuino  that  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  in  this  case,  had  no  authority  under  the  laws  of  na- 
tions either  to  enter  our  tciTitory  or  to  do  what  was  done  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  after  it  was  entered. 

Now,  Sir,  I  ask,  under  this  statement  of  the  case,  what 
ought  to  have  been  our  reply,  when  the  i>eremptory  demand 
was  made  for  the  immediate  release  of  McLeo<l  ?  Ought 
not  our  Secretary  of  State  to  have  told  Mr.  Fox  tlint  we  nv 
gjirded  the  hogtile  entry  into  our  territory,  and  what  Wiia  per- 
petrated after  the  entry,  as  without  warnint  under  the  laws 
of  nations  P  That  the  fact  had  been  made  known  to  his 
Government  long  since,  and  immediately  afler  the  transac- 
tion? That  wo  had  received  no  explanation  or  answer? 
That  wo  had  no  reason  for  believing  that  his  Government  had 
aaTiction<^d  the  act  ?  Tliat  5lf  Leod  had  been  arrested  and 
indicted  under  the  hicid  auLhority  of  New- York,  without  pos- 
sibility of  knowing  that  the  transaction  had  been  sanctioned 
by  it?  Tliat  wc  still  rej;arded  the  transaction  in  the  light 
we  origiuidly  did,  and  could  not  even  consider  the  demand 
till  the  conduct  of  which  we  had  complained  was  explained 
But,  in  tiic  mean  time,  that  McLeod  might  have  the  benefit 
of  the  fact  on  hia  trial  that  the  transaction  was  sanctioned 
oy  his  Goveruuient,  it  would  be  transmitted  in  due  form  to 
those  who  hfid  charge  of  bis  defence  ? 

Hero  lot  me  say  that  I  entirely  concur  with  Mr,  Forej'lh, 
that  the  ap2>rovul  of  the  British  Government  of  the  transac- 
tion in  question  was  an  important  fact  in  the  trial  of  McLeod, 
— without,  liowcvcr,  pretending  to  ofler  an  opinion  whether 
it  would  be  a  valid  reason  against  a  charge  of  murder,  of 
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which  the  essence  is, — killing  with  malice  ^)rei)en8e.  It  is  a 
point  for  the  court  and  jury,  and  not  for  us  to  decide.  Nor 
do  I  intend  to  venture  an  opinion  whether,  il"  found  guilty, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  his  Government  uji- 
proveil  of  his  conduct,  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  good  cause  for  his 
pardon,  on  high  cousideratioua  of  liuiuunity  and  policy.  I 
leave  both  questions,  without  remark,  to  those  to  whom  the 
decision  properly  belongs ; — except  to  express  my  conviction 
that  there  is  not,  and  Jias  not  been  the  least  danger  that  any 
Btep  would  be  taken  towards  hira  not  fully  sustainwl  by  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  sound  policy.  Any  step  which  did  not 
strictly  comport  with  these  would  shock  the  wholi;  commu- 
nity. 

Having  taken  the  ground  I  have  indicated, — that  we 
Dught  to  have  received  explanation  before  we  responded  to  a 
peremptory  demand, — there  we  ought  to  have  rested  till  we 
had  first  received  explanation.  It  is  a  maxim,  that  he  who 
seeks  equity  must  do  equity  ;  anil,  on  the  same  principle,  a 
government  that  seeks  to  eutince  the  laws  of  nations  in  a 
particular  case  against  another,  ought  to  show  that  it  has 
first  observed  thorn  on  its  own  part  in  the  siime  transaction ; 
or  at  least  show  plausible  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  had. 
None,  but  a  proud  and  liaughty  nation  like  England,  would 
think  of  making  the  demand  she  has  without  even  deigning 
to  notice  our  complaints  a^^ainst  her  cundnct  in  connection 
with  the  same  transaction ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that,  in 
yielding  to  her  demand,  under  such  circumstances,  the  Secre- 
tary has  not  only  failed  to  exact  what  is  duo  to  our  rights  and 
honor,  as  an  independent  people,  but  has,  as  far  as  the 
influence  of  the  example  may  effect  it,  made  a  dangerous  in- 
novation on  the  code  of  international  laws.  I  cannot  but 
ttiink  the  principle  on  which  the  demand  to  which  ho  yielded 
was  mtide,  is  highly  adverse  to  the  weaker  power,  xv-hich  we 
must  admit  ourselves  yet  to  be,  when  compared  wit.h  Great 
Britain.     Aggressions  arc  rarely  made  by  the  weaker  on  the 
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stronger  power,  but  the  reverse ;  and  the  practical  eflPect  of 
the  principle,  if  admitted,  would  be  to  change  the  responsi- 
)»ility  of  declaring  war  from  the  aggressor — the  fitronget 
]>owcr — to  the  aggrieved,  the  weaker ;  a  disadvantage  so 
gi-eat,  that  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the  demand  of  re- 
dress for  the  aggression  would  almost  invariably  lie  forced  on 
the  weaker,  rather  than  to  appeal  to  arms.  This  wise  itself 
will  fumifih  aii  illustration.  We  have  been  told,  again  oud 
again,  in  this  discussion,  that  in  yielding  to  the  demand  to 
release  McLcod  we  do  not  surrender  our  right  to  hold  Great 
Britain  responsible ;  that  we  have  the  power  and  wiD  to 
exact  justice  by  arms.  This  may  be  so ;  but  is  it  not  felt 
on  all  sides  that  this  is,  1  will  not  say  empty  boastings  but 
that  it  is  all  talk?  Afler  yielding  to  the  peremptory  de- 
mand for  his  immediate  release ;  after  sending  the  Attorney 
General  to  look  after  his  safety,  and  employing  able  counsel 
to  defend  him  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  the  public  feel- 
ing must  be  too  much  let  down  to  think  of  taking  so  bold 
and  responsible  a  measure  ns  that  of  declaring  war.  The 
only  hope  we  could  ever  have  had  of  redress  for  the  aggres- 
sion would  liave  been  to  demand  justice  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment before  we  answered  her  demand  on  us ;  and  I  accord- 
ingly regard  the  acqmesccDce  in  the  demand  for  release, 
without  making  a  demand  of  redress  on  our  part,  as  settling 
all  questions  connected  with  the  transaction.  Thus  regard- 
ing it,  I  must  say  that,  though  I  am  ready  to  concede  to  Mr. 
Webster's  letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Fox  all  the  excellencies 
which  his  friends  claim  for  it,  the  feeling  that  it  M'as  out  of 
place  destroyed  all  its  beauties  in  my  eyes.  Its  lofty  senti- 
ments and  strong  condemnation  of  the  act  would  have  shown 
to  advantage  in  a  letter  claiming  redress  on  our  part,  before 
yielding  to  a  peremptory  demand ;  but,  afterwards,  it  looked 
too  much  like  [mtting  on  airs  when  it  was  too  late ;  aftci 
having  made  an  ajioiogy,  and  virtually  conceded  the  point  at 
issue.     Id  truth,  the  letter  indicates  that  Mr.  Webster  waa 
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not  entirely  satisfied  with  Lis  ready  compliance  with  Mr. 
Fox'b  demand, — of  which  the  part  where  he  says  he  is  not 
certain  that  he  correctly  underetood  him  in  demanding  au 
immediate  release,  funiishes  a  striking  instance.  There 
could  be  little  doubt  as  to  w^hat  was  meant ;  but  the  assump- 
tion of  one  aifordcd  a  convcnieut  opportunity  of  modifying 
the  ground  he  firet  took. 


SPEECH 

On   the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaanry, 
delivered  in  the  Senate,  June  2l8t,  1841, 

[In  Senate,  Monday^  June  21,  1841. — On  the  luotiou  of  Mr. 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  to  print  1,600  copies  of  the  Keport  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  Finances — ] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said :  It  is  inii^ossible  for  any  one  to  read 

the  report  of  the  Secrctarj',  without  being  stfiick  with  the 
solicitude  apparent  throughout  to  make  out  a  large  deficit 
iu  the  revenue  of  the  year.  So  great  was  his  solicitude  thai 
it  betrayed  him  into  numerous  errore,  which  have  been  so 
fully  exposed  by  the  two  Senators  who  preceded  me  on  the 
same  side,  that  I  Jo  not  feel  called  on  to  add  a  word  to  what 
they  have  sjiid  iu  this  respect.  What  I  propose,  in  connec- 
tion witli  what  ni:iy  be  called  the  financial  part  of  the  report, 
is  to  show,  by  a  brief  and  condensed  statement,  what  would 
be  the  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  according  to  the  data 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  himself,  collected  from  different 
pctrtions  of  his  report,  but  all  from  himself,  without  adding 
an  estimate  or  a  figure  of  my  own. 

According,  then,  to  liis  own  data,  the  available  means  of 
the  treasury  for  the  year,  including  the  baknce  at  the  end 
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of  the  l(i8t  year,  treasury  notes  authorized  lo  Ixi  issmni  during 
(he  your,  and  the  revenue  from  all  sources,  would  be 
824,942,935.  This  is  made  up,  first,  of  the  sum  of 
84,212.540,  the  actual  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  the  4th  March,  inchidiug  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes  and  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  coni'^ 
mencemcnt  of  the  year ;  and  next  of  the  sum  of  820,750,395 
nt  which  he  estimates  the  receipts  from  the  4th  March  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  including  treasuiy  notes  authorized  to 
Ikj  issued.  Both  items  are  taken  lh)m  the  report,  without 
tlie  alteration  of  a  fip^ure.  Cents  are  omitted,  as  they  are 
throughout  my  statement.  These  together  make  the  sum 
of  824,942,935,  which,  as  I  hare  stated,  is  the  aggregate 
of  the  available  means  of  the  year,  according  to  the  data  of 
the  Secretary. 

The  actual  demand  on  the  treasury  for  the  year  will  be, 
on  his  data,  $28,012,776.  I  have  obtained  the  result,  first, 
from  his  statement  of  the  annual  appropriations  (he  calU 
them  definite  appropriations)  made  during  the  last  sessioa. 
which  he  puts  down  at  §17,937,981  ;  next,  from  the  per- 
manent appropriations  payable  in  the  year,  81,781,115,  fol- 
lowed by  treiLHiirv  notes,  wliicli  he  estimates  will  fall  due  in 
the  year,  or  come  into  the  treasury  in  payment  of  duties, 
making  85,283,831.  These  items  are  all  taken  fn^m  the 
r2th  page  of  the  Treasury  Report,  House  Document.  In 
the  table  rontaining  them,  the  item  of  treasury  notes  is  put 
down  at  85,431,421  ;  but  there  is  a  note  appended,  which 
states  the  items  that  compose  it, — which,  strange  to  tell, 
give  not  that  sum,  but  the  one  I  have  stated, — and  is  sc 
footed, — making  a  diflference  of  nearly  8150,000.  I  have 
taken  the  one  I  have,  as  I  find  the  items  thnt  compose  it, 
stated  in  another  part  of  the  report,  according  ^vith  those 
that  gave  that  sum.  The  next,  and  last,  earn  tliat  compoBes 
the  itemsj  which  makes  up,  according  to  the  data  of  the 
Secretary,  the  demands  on  the  treasury  for  the  year,  is  one 
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of  83,009,849,  the  estimated  difference  between  the  out- 
standing appropriations  at  the  end  of  this  year,  compared 
with  those  of  the  end  of  the  last  Year.  This  sum  I  have 
obtained  in  the  following  manner :  The  Secretary  estimates 
tlie  demands  on  the  treasury,  from  the  4th  of  March  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  at  833,429, GIG,  and  that  wliich  will  be 
required  for  the  service  of  the  year,  from  the  4th  of  Slarch 
to  tlie  cntl,  at  ?24,210,000.  The  diffurente  between  them 
($9,296,6  IG)  would,  of  course,  be  the  amount  of  the  out- 
standing apj)ropriation8,  according  to  his  estimate,  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  Take  that  from  the  sum  of  812,306,265, 
which  he  states  to  be  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  appro- 
priations, at  thn  end  of  last  year  (see  12th  page  of  report), 
and  the  dilfcR'nce  will  give  the  amount  I  iiave  stated,  as 
chargeable  to  the  disbursements  of  the  year;  and  all  the  items 
added,  the  aggregate  amount  of  those  disbursements,  accord- 
ing to  the  Secretary's  own  data.  Subtract  the  aggregate 
means  of  the  year  ($24,942, 935)  from  the  aggregate  demands, 
($28,012,776),  and  tho  deficit  would  be  $3,069,841. 

But  from  this,  two  items  must  be  tlciirly  deducted.  First, 
the  omission  in  stating,  among  tlie  means  of  the  year,  the 
item  of  $215,151  of  money  in  the  mints  belonging  to  the 
treasury.  Next,  an  overcharge  in  the  disbursements  of 
$1,110,611  of  treasury  notes,  issued  under  the  act  of  1840, 
between  the  31st  December,  1840,  and  4th  of  March,  1841, 
and  which  will  not  fall  due  till  next  year.  Both  tho  Sena- 
tors who  preceded  me,  have  clearly  shown  this  to  be  an 
overcharge.  I  will  not  attempt  to  add  to  their  proof.  ThoHc 
two  items  added  make  $1,325,762,  and  that  sum  subtracted 
from  $3,069,841  gives,  fur  the  deficit,  uccoiding  to  the 
Secretar)-'s  own  data,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  sum  of 
$1,743,979.  He  estimates  it  at  $16,088,215,  making  an 
overestimate  on  his  own  data  of  $14,039,036. 

It  is  true  that  he  makes  out  his  deficit  in  part,  by  adding 
itenas  that  have  not  been,  and  a  large  j>art  of  them  probabl;? 
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mil  not  be,  appropriated  by  Congress  ;  but  when  we  spenk 
of  deficits,  we  refer  to  the  excess  of  the  authorized  demands 
on  the  trcARtiry  over  its  available  means,  and  not  hucIi  de- 
mandn  as  the  Secretary,  or  any  one  else,  may  think  ought 
to  he  authorized  by  law.  In  that  sense  there  would  be  no 
limitation  in  the  deficit. 

Among  items  of  this  kind,  the  Secretary  has  added  one 
of  four  niilhoiift  of  dollars,  to  constitute  a  standing  deposit 
in  the  treasury,  that  is,  the  projected  bank  ;  and  this  he 
proposes  to  borrow,  gay  at  6  per  cent.,  whicli  would  make  an 
annual  charge  of  ?24O,00O  on  the  peo])le,  that  the  bank 
may  have  the  use  of  it  for  nothing.  I,  for  one,  shall  never 
agree  to  such  a  measure.  If  the  treasury  is  to  be  guarded 
against  the  contingency  of  an  accidental  deficit,  a  vote  of 
credit  authorizing  the  temiH>rary  uko  of  treasury  notes,  or,  as 
called  in  England,  exchequer  bills,  would  be  greatly  prefer- 
able. There  is  another  large  item  of  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half,  in  sulditiou  to  what  has  already  been  voted  this  vcht 
for  fortifications,  to  which  I  shall  not  give  my  assent.  The 
great  changes  that  steam  has  made,  and  the  still  greatei 
that  it  must  make  in  the  operations  of  war  on  the  ocean, 
require  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  defence  of  our  maritime 
frontier  should  be  reviewed  by  able  and  skilful  officers,  before 
we  proceed  any  further  in  the  present  system  of  fortifications. 
Much  that  has  been  done,  and  is  proposed  to  be  done,  would 
prove,  on  such  view,  to  be  wholly  useless — money  thrown 
away.  I  say  nothing  of  the  other  items  of  the  kind  ;  they 
are  small.  Nor  will  I  undertake  to  show  what  will  be  the 
actual  deficit,  if  any.  It  would  be  too  hazardous.  The 
Secretary  can  msike  it  more  or  less,  or  nothing  at  all,  at 
his  pleasure.  But  if  he  should  choose  to  leave  the  outstand- 
ing appropriations  as  thoy  stood  last  year,  there  would  be  in 
the  treasury  a  considerable  surplus,  instead  of  a  deficit.  On 
the  contrary,  if  he  should  undertake  to  snend  the  whole,  he 
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may  increase  the  deficit  by  many  niiUionB.     We  know  what 
hia  desire  is,  and  it  remuins  to  be  seen  what  he  will  do. 

But,  Sir,  another  and  more  important  question  demands 
our  attention.  Why  this  deep  and  anxious  Kolicitiido  to 
make  out  a  large  deficit  ?  Docs  it  originate  in  party  feel- 
ings? Is  the  object  to  detract  from  his  predecessors  in 
office,  by  showing  that  they  have  left  the  finances  in  an 
embarrassed  condition  ?  It  may  bo  so  in  i>art,  but  it  would 
be  doing  the  Secretary  great  injustice  to  suppose  that  it  was 
his  Bole  or  principal  motive.  No;  it  was  much  higher.  It 
ori^nated  in  the  bclicfj  that  to  make  out  a  large  and  per- 
manent delioit,  for  whitrh  no  provision  was  made,  was  higlily 
important,  if  not  necesstiry,  to  carry  out  the  measures  which 
he  and  his  party  contemplated.  Hence  the  solicitude — 
hence  the  zeal  that  has  led  to  so  many  errors  and  discrepan- 
cies, and  to  so  great  an  overestimate. 

What  these  measures  are,  for  which  such  anxiety  is  felt, 
the  Secretary  has  not  left  ua  to  conjecture.  He  has  told  us 
plainly  :  they  are,  first  and  foremost,  a  funded  debt^ — to  be 
followed  by  a  National  Bank, — and,  through  it,  the  restora- 
tion of  Che  partnershi]>  of  the  Government  with  the  banks, — 
and  that,  by  a  heavy  addition  to  the  taxes,  to  an  iucrease  of 
the  tariflf, — and  finally,  the  distribution  among  the  States  of 
the  revenue  from  the  public  lands. 

The  debt  is  to  be  funded  in  stocks,  redeemable  in  eight 
years;  and  is  to  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  his  estimated 
deficit  of  upwards  of  sixteen  millions,  of  which  four  millions 
is  to  be,  in  reality,  a  permanent  loan  to  the  bank,  without 
interest,  us  has  been  stated.  In  the  next,  of  six  millions  to 
be  subscribed  by  him  as  our  share  of  the  bank  stock,  and 
then  ?9, 367,214  of  stock  to  be  subscribed  by  him  for  the 
States.  What  right  have  we  to  authorize  him  to  subscribe 
for  the  States  ?  In  virtue  of  what  right  can  we  give  such 
authority? 
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The  Secretary  felt  the  difficulty;  and  to  make  out  a  show 
of  right  for  such  an  extraordinary  proposition,  ho  has  taken  a 
liberty  in  using  words  unexampled  in  any  public  document 
that  ever  passed  under  my  eyes.  He  haa  converted  the 
fourth  iustalment  under  the  Deposit  Act  of  1836,  projKJsed  to 
bo  placed  for  safekeeping  in  the  State  trcasurica  for  the  use 
of  the  Government  whenever  called  for,  into  a  debt  to  tlw 
States  1  He  speaks  of  it  as  due  to  the  States  in  one  place, 
and  as  appropnattd  to  them  in  another.  Where  %vill  he  find 
the  evidence  of  such  debt,  or  llie  act  making  the  appropria- 
tion ?  Will  he  ]K>int  to  the  act  of  1836  ?  Thatmakes  it,  as 
plaiidy  and  strongly  as  words  can,  a  mere  deposit  for  our  use, 
whenever  called  for ;  that  is,  a  debt  from  the  States  to  the 
Government,  and  not  from  it  to  them.  And  yet,  tlie  Secre- 
tary is  so  intent  on  carrying  out  his  scheme,  that  he  changes 
at  pleasure  the  relation  of  the  parties — makes  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  the  Slates,  the  debtor — proposes  to  subscribe 
their  debt  to  the  Government,  as  so  much  stock  in  the  bank 
to  their  credit,  for  which  the  Government  is  to  pay  them  in- 
terest on  the  debt  they  owe  it ;  and  to  cap  the  climax  of  per- 
version and  absurdity,  he  provides  that,  if  any  State  should 
refuse  to  accept  its  share  of  the  subscription,  it  shall  go  to 
the  other  St^itcs  ;  thus  taking  from  a  State  at  his  pleasure, 
what  he  says  is  due  to  it,  and  giring  it  to  the  other  States, 
without  leave  or  license !  He  deals  with  words,  rights,  and 
property,  as  if  his  will  was  the  only  standard  of  either ;  makee 
debts  from  the  States,  debts  to  them,  and  transfers  M-lmt  he 
asserts  belongs  to  one,  to  others,  just  as  it  suits  him  !  But 
I  see  that  the  committee  has  just  reported  a  bill,  which  omit« 
a  provision  founded  on  such  monstrous  per\*ersion  and  abuse 
of  language  ;  and  I  shall  omit  the  residue  of  the  remarks  I 
intended  to  make  on  this  point.  These  items,  which  it  is 
proposed  should  compose  the  projtHited  debt,  exceed  thirty- 
one  millions  of  dollars;  and  exceed,  by  rather  more  than  a 
million,  the  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  bank.     Of  this  large 
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funded  debt  (nearly  equal  to  half  of  that  of  the  Revolution), 
upwards  of'niiieteon  millions  is  to  go  directly  to  the  creation, oi 
the  benefit  of  the  bank,  and  the  remaining  twelve  millions  is 
no  douLfc  iritt^nded  to  ^o  into  thn  hands  of  individuabj  with  the 
neWj  in  part,  of  furuishiug  the  means  of  mectiug  their  sub- 
scription ;  tliat  is,  the  bank  is  to  be  manufactured  out  of 
the  credit  of  the  people.  A  mortgage,  in  the  shape  of  public 
stocks,  is  to  be  laid  on  their  industry  and  property,  to  the 
amount  of  thirty-one  millions  ;  that  to  be  converted  into 
cash,  and  thirty  millions  of  it  incorporated  into  a  bank  to  bo 
put  under  the  control  and  management  of  seven  directors,  in 
tliis  district  I  Add,  that  the  bank  is  to  have  the  use  of  the 
public  revenue,  till  wanted  for  disbursements,  and  that  ita 
notes  arc  made  equal  to  gold  and  silver  every  where,  in  its 
collections  and  disbursements,  and  you  will  have  the  pnv 
ject  of  the  Secretary,  that  has  been  so  much  lauded  by  kia 
party  I 

To  meet  this  heavy  encumbrance  on  the  labor  and  prop- 
erty of  the  people,  and  to  cover  the  deficit  which  would  bo 
caused  by  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  from  the  lands, 
he  next  proposes  to  impose  a  heavy  tax  of  20  per  cent,  ou 
the  importation  of  all  articles  now  duty  free,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  contained  in  the  5th  section  of  the  Compro- 
mise Act — and  to  raise  the  duty  to  20  per  cent,  on  all  the 
articles  which  pay  less  than  that ;  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  double  uearly  the  present  <luty  or  tax  on  imports. 

To  complete  the  list  of  tliese  odious  and  oppressive  mea- 
sures, he  proposes,  fiaally,  that  unconstitutional,  dangerous, 
and  detestable  measure — the  distribution  of  the  revenue 
from  the  public  lands  among  the  States;  which  must  end  in 
a  tinal  loss  to  the  Government  of  this  great  and  growing 
branch  of  revenue,  and  a  pemianent  mortgage  to  stockhold- 
ers, domestic  and  foreign,  vf  the  whole  of  the  public  do- 
main, consisting  of  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  acres ; 
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the  noble  inheritance  bequeathed  by  our  ancestors  to  us  and 
our  posterity. 

Such  are  the  tneaeures  projKised  by  the  Secretary  ;  and 
for  the  adoption  of  which  he  and  the  party  in  power  display 
80  much  Bolicitude.  A  permanent  funded  debt  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  henco  the  deep  anxiety  to 
make  out  a  great  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  in  order  to  afford 
a  plautiihlo  pretext  to  create  such  a  debt.  But  I  slop  not 
here.  I  push  my  inquiry  beyond  the  measures  themselves 
to  the  motive  of  their  authors,  and  ask  why  such  solicitude 
to  adopt  them  at  this  time  ?  Why  the  zeal  of  the  Secre- 
tary BO  strongly  displayed  in  hie  report  ?  Why  the  call  of 
this  extraordinary  session  at  this  sultry  season,  at  such  great 
inconvenience  of  the  members,  and  so  heavy  a  charge  on  the 
country  ?  Why  the  universal  and  pressing  demand  through 
all  the  organs  of  the  party  for  action — instant  action  ?  And 
why,  tinnlly,  the  decree  of  urgency  here ;  the  enactment  of 
new  rules  to  cut  short  inquiry  aud  discussions,  and  the  more 
rigid  and  despotic  enforcement  of  the  old  ones,  than  has 
ever  been  known,  to  curtail  debate  ?  What  is  the  motive 
for  all  this  ? 

If  we  are  to  believe  our  opponents,  it  originates  in  the 
highest  and  purest  dictates  of  patriotism  and  humanity ; — dic- 
tates that  urj^e  them  to  reUeve  the  distress  of  the  country. 
The  distress  of  the  country  I  Who  ia  meant  by  the  country  f 
The  great  mass  of  the  comraimity,  the  people,  who  live  on 
their  own  means  and  industry,  and  look  not  to  Government 
for  favors  ?  Do  they  moan  by  the  country  the  tax  payers 
in  contradistiuciicm  to  tax  consumers — those  who  support 
the  Government,  and  not  those  who  are  8up|)orted  by  it  ? 
Are  these  measures  intended  to  relievo  them  ?  Would  it 
relieve  them,  to  place  on  their  industry  and  property  a  mort- 
gage of  more  than  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars  in  the  shape 
of  a  permanent  funded  debt,  wliich  would  annually  extract 
from  them  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  to  j>ay  the  interest 
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only  ?  WoiUd  it  relieve  them  to  impose  an  additional  tax 
of  at  least  twelve  millions,  by  levying  a  duty  on  coiiec,  tea, 
und  other  articles,  of  20  per  cent.;  that  is,  to  take  one  pound 
ill  bix  of  all  tlicy  consume  ?  Would  it  relieve  them  to  sur- 
render fur  ever  the  revenue  from  tlie  publie  laudj?,  whieii  can- 
not be  estimated  at  less  than  6ve  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally, for  the  next  ten  yearn,  with  the  i>roapect  of  a  great  in- 
crease in  future,  to  bo  given  away  to  speculators  and  dealers 
ui  State  stocks,  for  which  the  Union  is  in  no  way  responsible, 
either  injustice,  equity,  or  honor?  Would  it  relieve  them 
to  lay  a  permanent  mortgage,  virtually,  on  the  whole  of  the 
pubhc  Juiuiiin,  in  favor  of  stock-jobbers  and  speculators  ? 
You,  gentlemen  (addressing  the  opposite  side),  promised  re- 
lief and  reform  to  the  people.  On  this  promise  they  bnvo 
raised  you  to  power.  Is  this  the  reform,  this  the  relief  you 
promised  ?  Will  you,  can  you,  rise  in  your  places  here,  and 
in  derision,  tell  the  deluded  i)eople  that  when  you  promised 
reform  and  relief,  you  meant  debt,  taxes,  mortgages,  and  the 
giving  away  of  their  iaheritunce  ?  You  are  silent,  and  will 
be  silent ;  you  dare  not  make  such  an  avowal ;  and  yet  these 
arc  the  only  measures  you  propose. 

But  if  it  be  not  relief  to  the  peopkj  to  whom  can  it  be  ? 
To  whom  but  those  who  are  the  tax  consumers,  and  not 
the  tax  payers — who,  in  reality,  support  not  the  Goverument, 
but  arc  supported  by  the  Government  ?  Who  but  the  mer- 
cenary corps — no,  I  will  not  use  so  strong  a  terra — the  de- 
pendent coqjs,  who  live,  or  expect  to  live,  on  the  Govern- 
ment— the  office-holders  and  exiK'ctauts,  of  whom  so  fearful 
a  flock  lit  on  tliis  Distnct  on  the  4th  of  March  last  ?  To 
this  numerous  body  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  ac- 
tual dependants  on  Government,  and  more  than  twice  that 
number  of  expectants,  these  measures  would  indeed  be  relic£ 
The  more  that  is  extracted  from  the  peo]de  by  taxes,  and  by 
whatever  other  device  it  can  be  cflected,  the  more  goes  to 
them.     Their  interests  and  that  of  the  people  are  in  direct 
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conflict.     That  wbicli  oppresses  the  one  pampers  the  other  ; 
that  which  takes  from  the  one  is  gained  to  the  other. 

But  these  are  Dot  the  only  classes  to  whom  these  mea- 
sures would  bring  relief.  There  are  other  and  more  power- 
ful, who  are  l(X»king  on  with  the  most  intense  anxiety,  in  the 
hope  of  gorging  themselves  by  their  means  at  the  expense  of 
the  peoj)le.  These  look  to  dclifH,  stocks,  banks,  distribution, 
and  taxes,  as  the  choicest  of  blessings.  The  gi*c»ater  the 
debt, — ^the  more  abundantly  the  stock  market  is  supplied, — 
the  more  j)owerful  and  controlling  the  bank, — the  greater 
the  amount  of  the  public  revenue  that  is  distributed, — and 
the  heavier  the  taxes, — the  better  for  them. 

To  all  these,  the  measures  so  earnestly  recommended  in 
this  report  would  bring  great  and  substantial  relief.  They 
are  in  deep  dktress — hungry,  famished,  and  howling  for  their 
prey.  Well  they  may  be.  The  system  of  measures  by 
means  of  which  they  so  long  fed  on  the  vitals  of  the  people, 
has  been  utterly  overthrown,  and  has  left  them  in  their  j)res- 
ent  distressed  and  stan*ed  condition.  The  object  now  is  to 
renew  that  system.  Yes,  Sir,  the  very  measures  recommended 
by  the  Secretar}%  are  the  identical  measures  wliich  dindcd 
the  two  great  parties,  the  Re])ubtican  and  Federal,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Goverument,  and  which,  after  more 
than  half  a  century  of  persevering  and  unyielding  resistance, 
the  former  has  succeeded  in  overtlirowing.  Will  any  one — 
can  any  one  venture  to  deny  what  I  assert  ?  Who  is  there 
so  ignorant  of  our  political  history,  as  not  to  know  that  the 
first  measure  on  which  the  great  jtarties  divided  was  the 
funded  debt,  the  next  the  National  Bank,  and  the  jmrtner- 
f\u\)  through  it  of  the  Government  with  the  banks  ;  and 
then  the  protective  tariff,  with  all  the  imconstitutional  and 
wasteful  expenditures  which  have  and  must  ever  follow  in  its 
train  ?  These  are  tlic  measun^s  which  the  illustrious  leaders 
of  the  Ecpublican  party  of  former  days  so  strenuously  re- 
sistedi  and  which  we  Iiavc^  after  so  long  and  severe  a  contest. 
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overthrown.  And  these  are  the  measures,  which  the  party 
now  in  jkavvt  propose  to  revive.  With  them  they  have 
associated  another,  of  the  Bumo  staiiipj  htit,  if  possible, 
more  obnoxious  and  dangerous  than  any — the  corflqit  and 
corruptin<5  scheme  of  distribution.  And  yet,  strange  to  tell, 
there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  have  ever 
cwlh-d  tliemselves  Republiuaus — who  have  stood  in  the  front 
rank,  when  the  battle  waxed  the  hottest,  and  the  onset  was 
most  fierce,  against  this  system — who  still  call  themselves 
Kepuliliauis,  and  honestly  believe  tliemselvcs  to  lie  so,  now 
i'uund,  making  battle  on  the  opposite  aide,  to  restore  the 
measures,  which  they  have  done  bo  much  to  overthrow  !  How 
wonderful  the  delusion  !  Time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  expel 
it,  and  restore  thera  to  their  true  position. 

If  this  atteni]tt  to  revive  the  now  jtrostrate  system  of 
federalism  should  succeed,  and  it  should  be  once  firmly  rein- 
stated, with  all  its  exaggerated  features,  I  sliall  not  say  that 
it  would  lay  tlic  foundation  of  a  revolution  in  the  Govern- 
ment ;  no,  that  would  be  too  weak  ;  it  would,  of  itself,  be  a 
Involution.  The  seat  of  Government  and  power  would 
change,  and  pass  from  the  people  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  most  corrupt  and  exacting  moneyed  oligarchies,  of  which 
history  has  left  any  record.  The  immortal  framera  of  our 
constitution  intended  to  jdace  the  Government  in  the  hands 
of  the  people — to  establish  a  Federal  Eepuhlic — a  ijynstitu- 
tional  Democracy,  in  which  the  Government  should  be  con- 
tnilkil  hy  the  people,  and  he  ndminiHtoa'd  for  their  good,  and 
not  for  the  jirolit  and  advantage  of  thuse  in  power  and  their 
dependants  and  partisans.  Adopt  these  measures,  and  this 
would  be  reversed;  the  power  would  depart  from  the  people, 
— from  the  tax  paying  people, — tlie  honest  and  industrious, 
who  support  the  Governmeutj  without  looking  for  favors — and 
would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  master  spirits,  who  would, 
for  the  time,  control  the  Government  hy  their  herds  of  de- 
pendants and  partisans,  united  with  the  powerful   combina^ 
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tion  of  interests  which  thcBo  mcaeurcg  arc  intended  to  aseoci- 
ate  with  them.  They  would  be  too  strong  for  the  people. 
Yes,  I  procluiiii  it, — jiass  these  measures, — let  this  syBtera 
of  uni\^rBal  plunder  be  once  firmly  fixed  on  tliL'  couuti-y,  and 
the  Government  will  bo  revolutionized. 

Pauae  and  reflect  on  this  portentous  concentration  of 
power.  Behold  the  numerous  and  powerful  corps  of  depend- 
ants— the  household  troops,  office-holders,  contractors,  job- 
bers, and  pensioners,  counting,  in  their  weli-formed  and  com- 
pact rniiks,  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousaud.  These  are 
to  be  placed  under  the  most  exact  and  severe  pirty  drill. 
None  are  to  be  recruited  but  those  of  tried  fidelity,  and  none 
retained  whose  zeiil  is  rpiestionable.  Cast  your  eyes  next  on  the 
interest  ])rojK)KL'd  to  be  associated  with  tliis  coq>8 ;  a  formidable 
central  bank,  through  which  the  most  foul  and  corrupt  and 
dangerous  of  i>artncrsliip8  is  to  be  restored  with  the  banking 
system,  with  its  countless  host  of  officers,  stockholders,  and 
dependants.  Then  turn  to  the  scheme  of  distribution,  in- 
tended to  enlist  entire  States,  and  dmw  into  this  vortex  the 
dominant  influence  for  the  time  of  the  legislatures  of  every 
State  in  tlic  Union,  and  thus  combine  both  General  and 
State  Governments  in  favor  of  high  taxes,  wasteful  expendi- 
tures, debts  and  stocks,  and  iu  support  of  profligate  leaders, 
whose  talents  and  influence  may  bo  necessary  to  uphold  this 
scheme  of  plunder.  Now,  when  we  reflect  that  just  in  the 
same  proportion  that  these  measures  subtract  from  the  means 
oi  the  people,  in  the  same  proportion  must  their  voice  be 
made  more  feeble  and  insignificant, — while,  iu  tfie  some  pro- 
portion, the  voice  of  those  to  whom  what  is  substracted  Irom 
them  goes,  must  be  nmJo  more  potout  and  influential, — can 
we  regard  the  assertion  as  too  bold,  that  shoidd  tliese  niea- 
Bures  succeed,  the  Government  would  be  revolutionized — 
woiUd  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  people  into  that  of  the 
powcrfiU  monej-ed  oligarchy,  which,  whether  intended  or  not, 
they  must  create  ?     The  heads  of  the  oUgarchy,  with   their 
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dependiintSj  nnd  the  dependants  of  their  dependants,  united 
with  daring  political  lenders,  woxdd  le  more  powerful  than 
the  jieople,  weakened  and  dispirited  as  they  must  become  in 
upholdint^  and  6up])ortin^  this  mij^hty  mass  of  oppressive 
taxes  and  exactions,  direct  and  indirect. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  most  poweiful  stiuggle.  If  our 
Government  is  ever  destined  to  fall,  it  must  fall  by  measures 
such  as  are  recommended  in  this  rejiort.  It  can  hy  no  other. 
Of  all  mcasurcSj  those  connected  with  the  fiscal  action  of 
the  Government  and  tho  paper  system  (I  include  banks, 
paper  currency,  and  a  funded  debt),  require  to  be  watched 
with  the  greatest  jealousy  by  all  people  deeirous  of  preser\*- 
ing  their  freedom.  They  are  the  passes  through  which  revo- 
lution secretly  enters,  and  consummates  the  overthrow  of  lib- 
erty before  tiie  danger  is  perceived.  If  the  v«»ice  of  one 
could  be  heard,  who  has  never  raised  it  but  in  hehalf  of 
the  people,  I  would  say  to  them,  Watch  with  ceaseless 
vigilance  these  dnngcrous  passes,  and,  cspcciuUy,  the  fiscal 
action  uf  the  Government.  There  emphatically  lies  the 
danger  which  has  overthrown  so  many  free  States,  and  is 
destined  to  overthrow  ours,  unless  promptly  met.  The  foun- 
dation of  our  system  is  eq^uality — equal  burdens  and  equal 
benefits  to  all  j — but  it  ought  to  be  known — it  is  a  truth  with 
which  all  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed,  that  the  fiscal  action 
of  the  Govamment  can,  by  no  ingenuity  or  contrivance^  be 
made  equal,  and  that  its  unequal  action  of  itself  toithout 
other  cause,  mitst^  in  the  end,  destroy  Ubertyj  if  not  checked 
and  moderated.  To  check  and  moderate  it  is  all  that  can 
be  done.  The  right  understanding  of  this  momentous  truth 
is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our  free  and  happy  in- 
Btitutions.     I  pause  for  a  moment  to  explain. 

The  fiscal  action  of  the  Guvemment  consists  of  twc 
branches, — taxation  and  expenditures, — or,  in  other  words, 
revenue  and  diyburBcraents,  Taxjition,  disconnected  from 
expenditiu'e  and  considered  by  itself,  may  be  made  substaa- 
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tiolly  equal,  though  even  that^  in  bo  large  a  countrj  as  oars, 
and  so  different  in  its  pursuits  and  production,  is  no  easy 
matter  ;  but,  if  thej'  be  taken  together,  and  be  regarded  in 
their  joint  effects  as  ports  of  one  process,  as  they  really  are, 
it  is  iu^possible  to  make  that  process  equal ;  imless,  indeed, 
what  may  be  taken  from  each  individual  by  taxes,  should  be 
returned  to  him  by  disbui*soment8,  which  would  l>e  absurd. 
It  follows  from  thia  simple  fact,  that  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity must  necessarily  put  into  the  treasury,  in  the  fomiol 
taxes,  more  than  they  receive  back  in  that  of  disbursements, 
and  another  portion  receive  back  in  disbursements  more  than 
they  paid  in  taxes.  To  one  portion,  then,  taxes  are  in  reality 
taxes,  while  to  another  they  are  in  truth  bounties.  The 
money  collected  in  taxes  is  not  lost,  but  transferred.  What 
taxes  take  from  one  is  passed  by  disbursement  to  another  ;  and 
to  him  to  whom  more  is  returned  in  disbursements  than  he  paid 
in  taxes,  the  dificrence  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  Iwuuty.  Hence 
the  inherent  inequality  of  the  Gscal  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment,— and  which,  of  itself,  without  other  cause,  must  create 
two  great  conflicting^  ]>artie8  ;  the  one  in  favor  of  taxes  and 
the  other  op|K>sed.  The  liigher  the  taxes,  the  more  profuse 
and  wasteful  the  expenditures — the  greater  the  gain  to  the 
one  and  the  loss  to  the  other.  Hence  the  conflict,  which  ex- 
tends not  only  to  taxes  and  expenditures,  but  to  all  connected 
measures — the  countless  ways  by  which  the  proceeds  of  in- 
dustry may  be  taken  by  law  from  one  and  transferred  to  an- 
other. It  matters  not  what  may  bo  the  form  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  originates  in  the  nature  of  the  iiscal  action,  and 
is  as  true  under  popular  governments  as  others — under  the 
government  of  the  many  as  that  of  the  few  or  of  one.  It  is 
the  great  disturbing  cause — the  primordial  disease  of  all 
governments,  that  collect  taxes  and  make  disbursements. 
It  may  be  moderated  in  its  action  by  wise  constitutional  pro- 
visions, but  can  never  be  actually  overcome. 

In  order  to  be  more  clejirly  understood,  I  will  illustrate 
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what  I  have  stated  in  genenil  terms,  by  tracing  its  opcnv- 
tioos  in  detail  in  a  supposititious  case.  For  this  ])ur])oyo,  I 
shall  select  the  two  adjacent  counties,  lying  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Potomac  :  Fairfax,  which  is  opposite  to  the  Districtj — 
and  London,  above.  Suppose,  then,  they  foiincil  a  little 
rcpiihlicj  govLTTied  by  the  will  of  a  majority  ;  suppose  that 
they  were  equally  wealthy,  and  that  the  income,  annually, 
of  their  citizens,  was  3300,000  each.  Suppose,  again,  the 
mnjority  to  be  so  just  as  to  inijiose  an  equal  tax  on  each, 
say  $100,000,  making  the  annual  receipts  of  the  treasury 
to  be  §200,000  ;  and  tiiat  Loudon,  availing  herself  of  her 
greater  tuunbcrs,  should  appropriate  the  whole  to  herself,  in 
the  improvements  of  her  roads  and  rivers,  in  granting  |>e[»- 
sions  to  her  citizens,  and  the  various  other  modes  in  whicVi 
the  public  money  may  be  spent.  Is  it  not  clear  that  liei 
income  would  be  increased]  and  that  of  Fairfax  diminishe<l, 
notwithstanding  the  equality  of  the  taxes  ?  The  former 
would  not  only  receive  back  in  the  shape  of  expcnditurefi, 
wViat  she  had  paid  in  that  of  taxes,  but  all  that  had  been 
paid  by  the  latter  too,  and  her  income  annually  would,  in 
consequence,  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  ^lOOjOOO^  while 
that  of  Fairfax  would  be  diminished  by  the  like  sum,  thus 
raising  that  of  the  former  to  §400,000  annually,  and  redu- 
cing the  latter  to  $200, 000,  making  its  income  double  the  oth- 
er, instead  of  being  ouly  equal.  Tlius  far  is  clear ;  and  is  it 
not  also  obvious  that,  just  as  tlie  taxes  are  increased,  just  in 
the  same  proportion  would  Loudon  gain  and  Fairfax  lose  ; 
and  that  the  latter,  by  increasing  taxes,  only,  however, 
equally  laid,  might  bo  uttcjly  impoverished,  simply  by  une- 
qual disbursements, — just  as  much  so  as  by  unequal  taxes  ? 
Thus  far  there  can  be  no  donbt. 

The  case  would  not  be  varied,  il'  the  supposeii  republic 
confiisted  of  twenty  counties,  or  only  one.  The  only  dififer- 
enco  would  be,  that  as  you  enlarged  the  extent,  the  inequar 
lity  would  tenrl  moie  in  a  geographical  direction,  and  as  you 
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contracted  it,  betwccu  clnsacs,  particularly  between  ca^Jitul 
and  labor;  Init  caoJi  would  fiually  end  iu  a  moneyed  oligar- 
chy if  not  checked.  Indeed,  it  would  the  more  rapidly 
roach  that  termination,  if  left  to  itself,  in  an  extended  coun- 
tr)',  than  a  email  one, — by  concentrating  the  disbursements 
collected  from  all  over  a  great  extent  of  country  in  one  part, 
and  to  the  small  portion  of  its  citizens  to  whom  the  proceeds 
of  the  taxes  would  go  in  tlie  first  instance. 

But  to  return  to  the  case  Bupi>08ed,  If  to  unequal  dis- 
bursements, there  should  be  added  unequal  taxation — if 
Fairfax  shoidd  pay  twice  us  mucli  in  taxes  as  Loudon,  and 
the  whole  be  expended  in  the  latter ;  and  if  to  this  unequal 
taxation  and  disbursement,  in  favor  if  Loudon,  she  should 
add  the  advantages  of  the  paper  system,  and  a  powerful 
hank,  Iwised  on  public  stock, — that  is  a  mortgage  on  the  in- 
dustry and  property  of  the  people,  possessing  the  extraordi- 
nary privileges  of  having  the  use  of  the  jjublic  revenue,  and 
its  notes  received  in  the  public  dues,  accompanied  by  the 
other  measures  proposed  in  this  report,  would  not  these  com- 
bined, centralize  a  power  there  which  would  not  only  control 
Loudon,  but,  through  it,  Fairfax  too  ?  And  must  not  the 
same  causes,  when  applied  on  a  large  scale, — to  the  Union 
itself, — lead  to  the  same  results  ? 

Such  being  the  necessary  tendency  of  the  fiscal  action  of 
the  Government,  all  real  patriots — enlightened  lovers  of  lib- 
erty— have  ever  been  cautious  in  imposing  taxes,  and  watch- 
ful in  their  disbursoments.  They  never  lay  them  but  for  in- 
dispensable objects,  and  then  not  if  they  can  be  avoided  by 
the  retrenchment  of  unnecessary  expenditures,  or  strict  eco- 
nomy in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue. 
Such  caution  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  real 
patriot,  in  popular  governments,  while  the  oj>i>oaite  marks 
the  cliaracter  of  him  who  is  indiiferent,  or  opposed  to  such 
governments.  Apply  this  principle  to  this  report,  and  where 
docs  it  place  its  author  and  the  party  witli  wluch  he  acta, 
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and  who  have  bccu  so  loud  in  its  support  ?  Instead  of  cau- 
tion, has  he  not  shown  the  greatest  solicitude  to  make  out  a 
necessity  for  imposing  taxes  where  it  does  not  exist?  Has 
he  shown,  or  attempted  to  show,  that  his  supposed  deficit  in 
the  revenue  may  not  W  met  by  the  roLreucliment  of  useless 
expenditures,  or  economy  in  the  collection  or  disbursement; 
of  the  revenue  ?  Has  he  even  allude<l  to  these  resources, 
except  in  a  single,  vague,  general,  and  unmeaning  expression  ? 
Con  lie,  or  hia  l>arty,  say  that  there  is  no  room  for  retrench- 
fuent,  or  economy?  Will  they  turn  round  and  confess  that 
the  charges  of  extravagant  and  wasteful  expenditures  against 
tlie  late  administration  and  its  i>redece5sor  are  all  false,  and 
made  for  electioneering  purposes  ?  Do  they  intend  to  vio- 
lutu  tliB  Bolemn  and  uft-repeate<l  i)Iedge3  of  reform,  with  as 
little  compunction  jiH  the  pledge  to  proscribe  ]»roscription? 
Is  that,  too,  to  furnish  additional  proof  that  we,  in  our  in- 
fancy, have  sunk  to  so  degenerate  a  state  that  candidates  may 
give  the  most  solemn  pledges  before  election,  and  violate 
them  witliout  a  blush,  and  with  peifect  impunity,  after  they 
have  attained  power  ? 

I  fear  that  such  will  prove  to  be  the  fact ;  and  that,  as 
much  as  reform  and  economy  are  really  needed,  and  deeply 
and  solemnly  as  the  party  is  pledged  to  carry  it  out,  wo  are 
to  hear  no  iu;>ru  about  it.  Iiulecd,  a  taleuLetl  and  iuflueutial 
member  of  the  party  (Mr.  Evaus)  openly  told  us  in  debate 
the  other  day,  not  only  that  there  was  no  room  for  reduction 
of  expenses,  but  spoke  with  something  like  scorn  of  retrench- 
ment and  economy.  He  told  us,  on  the  same  occasion,  that 
he  was  for  action — action — and  that  he  detested  abstrac- 
tions. 

I  do  not,  Mr,  President,  wonder  that  the  Senator,  with 
his  sentiments,  should  detest  abstractions.  They  stand  be- 
tween him  and  his  desires.  Ho  wants  debts,  taxes,  banks, 
tariOs,  and  distributions ; — and  but  for  the  hateful  interposi- 
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tion  of  the  constitution,  of  justice,  and  of  the  right  of  free 
discussion — those  odious  abetractions — would  reach  his  object 
without  delay  or  impediment.  The  Senator  stands  not  alone 
in  his  hatred  of  abstractions.  He  has  high  examples  for  liia 
strong  dislike.  Bonaparte  detested  and  denounced  them, 
under  the  name  of  ideology  j  and  Cromwell  held  them  in  as 
much  abhorrence  as  the  gentleman  himself.  They  are,  in 
fact,  objects  of  detestation  to  every  plunderer,  and  to  none 
more  so  than  the  highwayman.  He  meets  an  honest  travel- 
ler on  the  road.  The  one  armed  and  the  other  unarmed. 
What  stands  between  him  and  the  puree  of  the  traveller, 
but  these  detested  abstractions — right,  justice,  and  law? 
Would  he  pause  and  parley  about  them  ?  No ;  he,  too, 
is  for  action,  action,  action ; — meaning  plunder,  plunder, 
plunder. 

But  the  Senator  does  not  limit  his  dislike  to  abstractions. 
He  has  a  mortal  aversion  to  the  interference  of  the  Execu- 
tive with  the  subjects  submitted  by  the  constitution  to  the 
action  of  Congress,  and  condemns,  in  strong  language,  the 
practice  adopted  by  the  Executive  of  recommending,  in  the 
annual  message,  the  policy  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to 
be  pursued  by  Conga»S8.  Does  he  forget  that  it  is  made  his 
duty,  by  the  constitution,  not  only  to  give  information  of 
the  state  of  the  Union,  but  to  recommend  such  measures  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  and  expedient.  But  why  should 
the  Senator  take  such  dislike  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
the  interference  of  the  Executive  ?  Does  he  distmst  the 
present  incumbent  ?  Does  he  fear  that  liis  influence  or  veto 
may  also  stand  between  him  and  the  measures  ho  is  so  im- 
patient to  adopt?  I  must  say  that  I  regard  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Executive,  j^ropcrly  understood,  with 
feelings  very  diliereiit  from  the  Senator.  According  to  my 
opinion,  wliea  they  are  reBtrictcd  within  the  limits  assigned 
by  the  constitution,  they  are  higldy  sfUutary.     They  serve 
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to  luoiiL'mte  ami  check  the  overaclion  of  Cun;;reBS.  This 
is  eminently  true  of  the  veto  power,  which  must,  almost  in- 
variably, from  its  nature,  interpose  a  shield  between  the 
weaker  and  stronger  interests  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  that  cir- 
cumstance, which  makes  it  so  imacccptable  to  the  Senator. 

But  there  ia  another  brancli  of  Executive  power  which 
I  regard  iu  a  very  diflireiit  light ;  I  mean  that  which  origj- 
inatcs  in  the  eucronchments  and  overaction  of  Congress. 
The  powers  of  the  Executive  of  themselves  are  very  little 
formidable ;  but  when  Congress  stretches  its  powci-s — when 
it  imposes  oppressive  taxes — enacts  high  protective  tariflii — 
branches  out  into  lawless  and  wasteful  expenditures — when 
it  associates  itself  with  the  banks  and  paper  systems — when, 
ia  a  few  words,  it  adopts  the  measures  recommended  in  this 
report,  it  clothes  the  Executive  with  patronage  ami  intlucnce 
that  may  well  be  dreaded.  It  is  this  which  nmkes  the 
Executive  truly  formidable,  and  ^ives  to  the  Preeidential 
canvass  such  violence  and  corruption  aa  to  shake  our  system 
to  its  centre. 

I  shall  now  conclude  my  remarks  with  a  hasty  notice  of 
what  the  Senator  said  in  reference  to  myself,  lie  undertook 
to  remind  me  of  the  position  I  took  in  reference  to  the  Sub- 
Treasury,  at  the  extraordinaiy  session  of  1837.  I  retain  a 
vivid  recollection  of  my  courac  on  that  occasiuu,  and  espe- 
cially as  relates  to  wlmt  he  would  recall  to  my  memory,  and 
I  assure  him  that  time,  so  far  Irom  changing,  has  but  con- 
firmed the  opinions  I  then  expressed.  I  then,  and  still, 
object  to  a  National  Bunk,  because,  among  other  reasons,  it 
tends  to  centrahze  the  business  and  currency  of  the  country  at 
the  point  where  it  is  located,  and  still  favor  the  Sub-Treasury, 
because  it  has  no  such  tendency.  1  shall  not  undertake  to 
repeat  the  reasons  I  then  advanced  in  support  of  my  opinion. 
It  would  bo  out  of  place  ;  but  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion 
to  Bay.  tliat  I  would  not  divest  New-York  of  a  imrticle  of 
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her  natural  advantages ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
resist  any  attempt  to  aggrandize  her,  or  any  other  city,  at 
the  expense  of  the  others.  Our  system  is  built  on  justice 
and  equality,  and  I  would  be  as  rigid  in  observing  it  between 
one  place  and  another  as  between  individuals  and  individuals. 
Justice  to  all,  and  privileges  tu  none,  is  my  maxim. 
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